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'.V.  . 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register 
having  at  length  closed  their  labours  for  the  - year  1 808,  feel 
that  an  apology  is  due  to  the  Public  for  the  sir  months  delay  ^ 
which  has  unavoidably  occurred  since  the  period  of  publica¬ 
tion  announced  in  their  Prospectus.  They  are  also  avcare  of 
the  duty  of  accounting  for  a  deviaHon  from  their  original  plan., 
which  has  been  the  result  of  more  mature  r^ection  ;  and  for 
certain  desiderata,  occasioned  by  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  controul. 

With  regard  to  the  delay y — various  disappointments  tooh 
place  during  the  progress  of  these  volumeSy  after  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Proprietors  had  been  so  firmly  Jiredy  as  to  pre- 
cludey  in  their  belie^y  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence.  Mo¬ 
tives  of  delicacy  prevent  them  from  being  more  explicit ;  hut 
they  assure  their  readerSy  that  the  delay  has  less  arisen  from 
any  error  or  miscalculation  on  their  party  than  from  the  unex¬ 
pected  necessity  of  looking  roundy  at  a  late  periody  for  contri- 
buiionSy  which  they  had  all  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  they 
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■  'id  secured  from  the  commencement  of  their  plan.  From  these 
disappointments,  however,  no  other  disadvantage  has  arisen 
than  the  single  one  of  delay  ;  .and  their  nature  is  such  as  to 
render  their  recurrence  extremely  unlikely,  now  that  the frst 
difficulties  attendanP  upon  the  undertaJcing  are  removed,  and 
the  arrangements  are  so  far  methodized  and  completed. 

The  deviation  from  their  original  plan,  which  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  think  it  necessary  to  explain,  consists  in  the  omission  qf 
Original  Essays  upon  sulyects  of Morality,  Literature,  and  Sci¬ 
ence.  They  found,  in  the  frst  place,  that  their  limits  would 
prove  inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  plan  so  extensive  as  that 
originally  delineated ;  and,  in  the  second,  more  mature  deli¬ 
beration  inclined  them  to  think,  that  such  discussions  did  not 
properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  a  Register,  which  is  rather  a 
record  of  wlmt  has  actually  taken  place,  than  a  receptacle  for 
Essays,  however  able  or  ingenious. 

The  desiderata  for  which  they  must  apologize,  consist  in 
the  absence  of  the  articles  Biography, — the  Useful  Arts, — and 
Meteorology,  In  accounting  for  these,  they  are  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ungrateful  plea  of  disappointment ;  but  if  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  they  have  actually  accomplished  be  held  as  redeem¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  their  pledge,  they  trust-  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  credit  for  their  earnest  and  unvarying  determination  here- 
after  to  redeem  the  whole. 

For  defidencies  in  the  execution  of  their  xcorki  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  do  not  presume  to  advance  any  unwonted  claim  to  public  in¬ 
dulgence.  Candour  will  make  allowances  for  the  difficulties  of 
a  new  undertaking,  and  will  net  deny  to  thehr  efforts  the  pro- 
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hable  hen^ts  of  experience.  They  conclude  by  assuring  their 
Readers,  that,  in  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  their  arrangements 
jbr  the  year  1 809  mU  ensure  the  publication  of  their  Second 
Volume  early  in  next  spring. 


Edinburgh,  sist  July,  i8io. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  flourishing  state  of  the  literature  of  Britain  and  its  widely-ex> 
tended  influence  among  her  inhabitants,  are  blessing  only  inferior 
to  those  of  civil  peace  and  personal  liberty,  with  which  they  are  so 
closely  entwined.  On  the  Continent,  the  voice  of  historic  truth 
has  been  silenced,  and  her  researches  interdicted.  The  progress  of 
despotism  has  been  as  universal  as  rapid.  From  the  shores  of  Hol¬ 
land  to  the  Cimmerian  regions  of  Tartary,  light  after  Kght  has  been 
quenched^  and  nation  after  nation  consigned  to  the  darkness  and 
apathy  of  ignorance.  The  states  of  Switzerland  and  of  Holland, 
the  smaller  principalities  and  civic  republics  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
have  been  forced  to  resign  that  independence,  which  had  been 
spared  by  former  conquerors,  even  when  defended  only  by  an 
aucient  and  venerable  name.  Those  free  cities,  which  cherished 
the  earliest  sparks  of  religious  reformation,  and  the  hardly  less  sa¬ 
cred  embers  of  classical  learning,  have,  one  by  one,  beheld  their 
press  broken  or  fettered,  their  academies  new-modelled  or  dispers¬ 
ed,  their  authors  awed  into  silence  by  proscription  and  military  exe¬ 
cution.  or  more  shamefully  bribed  to  plead  tl>e  cause  of  foreign 
tyranny,  by ‘orders,  ribbands,  and  pensions.  Not  only  has  the  main 
current  of  history  been  intercepted,  but  the  lesser  channels  of  in¬ 
formation,  those  journals,  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publi¬ 
cations,  whose  supplies,  tiKiugh  individually  scanty,  are  as  essential 
as  those  of  brooks  to  a  river,  have  been  altogether  cut  off,  or  pol¬ 
luted  at  their  very  source.  There  is  no  voice  left  upon  the  Conti¬ 
nent  to  tell  the  tale  of  universal  subjugation,  or  bequeath  to  poste¬ 
rity  the  legacy  of  retribution. 

In  such  emergency,  it  is  fortunate,  not  for  England  only,  but  for. 
the  world,  that  there  never  was  a  period  ofour  history,  when  know¬ 
ledge  was  so  widely  difliised,  learning  so  highly  honoured,  and  li¬ 
terary  merit  so  much  fostered  and  caressed.  We  would  willingly, 
in  circumstances  so  honourable  to  Britain,  trace  an  omen  of  the 
future  political  regeneration  of  Europe.  If  the  love  of  knowledge, 
elsewhere  damped  or  extinguished,  glows  among  us  with  a  brilliance 
nore  dazzling  as  more  condensed,  let  us  trust  that  it  is  preserved 
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by  liie  wisdom  of  Providence  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Thf*  Greeks,  after  the  Persian  invasion,  decreed,  that  their 
household  >.  es,  polluted  by  the  Barbarians,  should  be  rekindled  by 
a  brand  from  the  altar  of  Apollo,  it  may  not  be  too  proud,  or  too 
presumptuous  a  hope,  that  our  island  is  destined  one  day  to  be  the 
Delphos,  wher  nations  whose  colleges  and  shrines  have  been  con¬ 
taminated  by  a  yet  more  cruel,  because  a  more  systematic  tyranny, 
shall  repair  to  obtain  a  spark  of  re-illumination.  Where,  indeed, 
unless  in  the  annals  of  Britain,  can  future  historians  derive  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  history  of  this  eventful  period  ?  It  must  not  then  be 
wondered  at,  that  at  such  a  time,  and  with  such  a  prospect,  each, 
even  the  feeblest  among  us,  should  proffer  the  exercise  of  his  ta- 
Jents,  where  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  slightest  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  British  history;  and  it  is  under  these  impressions,  thattlie 
Editors  of  this  work  offer  to  the  Public  the  present  plan,  conscious, 
that  while  their  task  is  humble  and  unostentatious,  the  execution 
cannot  be  considered  as  useless  or  uiiiui|)ortant. 

In  assuming,  for  their  proposed  Work,  the  title  of  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Annual  Register,  the  Editors  are  sensible  that  they  load 
themselves  with  additional  responsibility.  The  metropolis  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  been  long  a  mighty  name  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
though,  perhaps,  never  more  universally  honoured  than  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  The  editors  dare  not  hope  ttiat  their  efforts  can  add  to 
its  fame ;  yet,  should  they  be  able  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  now 
submitted  to  the  public,  they  trust  The  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register  will  be  no  discredit  to  the  city  where  it  is  published, 
and  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

I.  The  history  of  EUROPE,  for  the  year  18<)8,  will  occupy 
the  first  general  division  of  the  proposed  Register.  The  Editors 
are  aware  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the  composition  of 
such  annals  ;  the  enumeration  of  which  may  shew,  that  they  have 
carefully  considered  the  subject,  and  are  prepared  to  combat,  if 
not  to  overcome  them. 

The  requisites  demanded  for  the  composition  of  general  and  of 
periodical  history,  do  not,  perhaps,  greatly  differ.  A  sacred  venera¬ 
tion  for  truth  ;  a  patient  research  throuiih  dubious  and  contradictory 
authorities;  a  lucid  arrangement  of  the  materials  so  painfully  col¬ 
lected  ;  a  Judicious  selection,  generalising  details,  yet  retaining 
every  circumstance  characteristic  of  the  actors  and  of  the  age ;  a 
.style,  emphatic  and  dignitied  in  the  narration  of  important  events, 
concise  in  the  less  interesting  passages,  but  natural,  clear,  and  unaf¬ 
fected  through  the  whole;  these  requisites  are  as  peremptorily  de¬ 
manded  from  him  who  compiles  the  annals  of  a  year,  as  from  the 
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historian  of  a  hundred  centuries.  Or,  if  some  abatement  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  humbler  labourer,  it  will  hardly  be  found  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  his  disadvantages.  The  materials  of  the  H  (ntorian  may 
indeed  be  of  difficult  access,  of  dubious  authority,  meagre  in 
amount,  obscure  in  purport,  and  irreconcileable  with  each  other. 
Butthere  are  substitutes  for  these  deficiencies.  Time  to  collect,  to 
systematize,  to  collate,  and  to  arrange  his  materials,  is  at  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  command;  and,  where  industry  is  totally  unsuccessful,  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  or  at  least  often  claims,  the  right  of  exercising  ingenuity  ahd 
conjecture.  The  scantiness  of  facts  may  be  lawfully  supplied  by  hy¬ 
potheses,  provided  the  author  can  make  those  which  he  possesses 
hang  together,  and  depend  upon  each  other.  If  one  volume  supply 
him  wirii  the  commencement  of  a  war,  and  another  authority  with 
its  termination,  the  space  between  may  be  safely  filled  with  conjec¬ 
tures,  which  cannot  be  easily  refuted,  if  accommodated  to  the  ad¬ 
mitted  events.  The  historian  may  thus  throw  an  ari-h  over  a  gap  in 
bis  authorities,  for  he  has  facts  on  which  to  found  the  abutments  at 
each  extremity.  But  the  annalist  has  no  such  licen/e.  His  conjec¬ 
tures  rather  resemble  the  bridge  in  the  Vision  of  Mirza ;  one  end,  in¬ 
deed,  fixed  and  visible,  but  the  other  lost  in  the  clouds  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  futurity.  Even  while  he  writes,  the  passing  hour  may  give 
the  lie  to  his  theory  ere  it  is  dry  upon  the  paper;  and,  should  he 
venture  at  prophecy,  he  will  do  well  previously  to  insure  the  gift  of 
inspiration.  Of  the  quantity  of  his  materials,  the  Annalist  has  in¬ 
deed  little  reason  to  complain  ;  but,  in  value,  they  are  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Historian.  .Authentic  documents  and  original  state 
papers,  can  only  be  recovered  after  the  lapse  of  generations,  and 
their  place  is  but  poorly  supplied  by  contemporaneous  reports, found¬ 
ed  so  frequently  on  wilful  talsehood,  or  popular  exaggeration.  ^The 
superabundance  of  such  ephemeral  and  apocryphal  materials  en- 
creases  the  difficulties  arising  from  contradictory  authorities,  and 
doubles  those  peculiar  to  the  Annalist,  from  the  shortness  of  time 
permitted  for  selection,  collation,  and  arrangement.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  evil  stopped  here.  But, although  the  Historian  him¬ 
self  ought  to  beware  how  he  yields  to  the  seduction  of  theory,  or  of 
prejudice,  the  danger  from  such  prepossessions  is  enhanced  in  a  more 
formidable  degree  to  him,  whose  narrative  comprehends  only  the 
passing  events  of  his  own  times.  The  prejudices  of  the  former  arc 
those  of  a  solitary  student,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  either  the 
counsel  of  friends,  or  the  voice  of  candid  criticism,  may  enable  him 
to  correct.  But  the  contagion  of  party  feeling  is  not  confined  to 
the  Annalist’s  own  mind  ;  it  is  above,  about,  and  around  him ;  he 
breathes  in  an  infected  atmosphere ;  and  is  strengthened  in  his 
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rors,  scarcely  more  by  the  factious  applause  of  his  f<  ieiids,  than  by  i 
the  no  less  factious  opposition  of  his  adversaries.  i 

Yet  these  various  disadvantages,  though  formidable,  are  not  fn-  1 

superable  ;  they  may  be  lessefied,  if  not  totally  overcome.  Sedulous  1 

attention,  and  ttie  assistance  of  judicious  and  well-informed  friends,  ( 

may  enable  the  Annalist  to  sift  his  materials,  and  to  digest  them  < 

in  an  order,  w'hich,  though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  i 

philosophy  of  history,  ma^  present,  in  a  connected  and  systematized  * 

narrative,  those  facts,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  insu¬ 
lated  and  individual  irregularity.  The  advantage  of  such  contem-  < 

poraneous  history  will  be  readily  appreciated,  when  we  attempt,  ( 

without  its  assistance,  to  recall  to  memory  the  events  of  our  own  time.  i 

Such  and  so  rapid  has  been  their  transition,  and  so  frequently  have  i 

the  important  news  of  yesterday  been  lost  and  merged  in  the  yet  i 

more  momentous  intelligence  of  to-day,  that  theconfused,  dark,  and 
indistinct  impression  is  as  shapeless  as  the  cloud  that  has  drifted  to  i 

leeward  after  discharging  its  thunders.  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  1 

from  the  abrupt  mode  in  which  intelligence  is  communicated 
through  the  channels  of  gazettes  and  newspapers,  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult,  or  impossible,  to  trace  events  to  their  operating  causes.  The 
Historical  part  of  The  Register  will  at  once  have  the  advantage 
of  recalling  the  events  of  the  past  year  to  the  memory,  and  of  tra¬ 
cing  their  progress,  bearings,  and  dependencies,  ^o  efforts  shall 
be  spared  to  procure  the  most  enlightened  and  authentic  intelli¬ 
gence  concerning  occurrences  of  importance,  both  Foreign  and 
Domestic  ;  nor  would  the  Editors  intrude  themselves  upon  such  a  < 

task,  were  they  not  confident  of  possessing  sources  of  information  ] 

not  generally  accessible  to  the  Public.  In  narrating  public  strug- 
,  gles,  and  particularly  those  of  a  domestic  nature,  they  feel  equally 
the  delicacy  and  the  importance  of  their  duty.  To  assert  that  they 
are  capable  of  reviewing  and  relating  the  debates  of  two  contend¬ 
ing  parties,  each  claiming  the  praise  of  unbiassed  rectitude  of  in¬ 
tention,  and  boasting  the  distinction  of  the  most  splendid  mental 
endowments,  with  minds  uninfluenced  by  the  arguments  of  either, 
would  be  the  extremity  of  presumption  ;  since  it  would  be  assuming 
to  themselves  the  power  of  observing  a  golden  mean,  while  the 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  of  the  kingdom  were  swerving  into 
extremes.  But,  if  to  ground  their  political  creed,  not  upon  party, 
but  upon  princinle  ;  if  to  be  absolutely  and  utterly  unconnected 
with  any  political  persons,  in  power  or  in  opposition  ;  if  to  be  alike 
without  hope  and  without  fear,  beneath  flattery,  and  fur  above 
threats; — if  these  can  give  a  claim  to  independence,  the  Editors 
may  assert  it  with  confidence  and  with  truth.  They  therefore  trust, 
that  the  annals  which  they  essay  to  compile,  may  be  found  uselVl 
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luaterials  for  future  history,  if  themselves  shall  not  be  thought 
worthy  of  aspiring  to  that  distinguished  name.  And  if,  as  must 
happen  after  their  best  efforts,  they  shall  be  occasionally  misled, 
future  writers  may  learn  from  their  errors  the  “  form  and  pressure’* 
of  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  observe,  with  advantiige,  how 
differently  the  same  events  affect  the  contemporary  writer,  and 
those  who  are  removed  from<the  misrepresentations  and  prejudices 
of  the  period  in  which  they  have  passed. 

II.  As  an  APPENDIX  to  the  History  will  be  offered  an  ample 
COLLECnON  OF  THE  STATE  PAPERS  of  the  year.  The  use 
of  these  is  sudiciently  obvious  ;  and  care  will  be  taken,  by  coaipa> 
ring  the  translations  with  the  originals,  to  give  Foreign  Documents 
in  a  more  correct  state  than  that  in  which  they  are  usually  offered 
to  the  British  Public. 

III.  CHRONICLE  OF  REMARKABLE  EVENTS.  This  is 
intended  to  comprehend  such  incidents,  us  either  form  no  part  of 
the  general  history  of  the  year,  or  are  only  slightly  touched  upon. 
It  will  naturally  contain — 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  remarkable  cases  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

2.  Casualties,  and  Remarkable  Occurrences,  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic. 

3.  Promotions,  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths. 

4.  BIOGRAPHY' of  Remarkable  and  Eminent  Persons.  If  the 
Editors  are  able  to  render  their  publication  valuable  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  they  h<we  little  fear  that  this  Branch  will  be  enlarged  at 
least,  if  not  altogether  supplied,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
those  who  seek  a  respectable  place  of  deposit  for  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  departed  genius  and  worth. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  LITERATE RI^  foreign  and  domestic.  It 
has  been  common  for  works  of  this  kind  to  contain  a  Review  of 
new  publications.  But  it  appears  to  the  Editors,  that,  from  the 
limited  space  which  could  be  assigned  to  such  a  Review  in  their 
volume,  it  would  be  in  every  point  unsatisfactory,  even  if  that  high 
department  of  literature  were  not  already  in  the  hands  of  others, 
whose  acknowledged  abilities  stand  pledged  to  its  fulfiinient.  But 
a  historical  account  of  the  state  of  learning,  which,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  analyee  popular  works,  or  make  extracts  from  them,  only 
professes  to  point  out  the  extent  and  the  causes  of  their  popularity ; 
to  trace  how  far  they  have  been  dictated  by  the  taste  of  the  public, 
or  have  given  it  n  new  impulse ;  and,  to  give  a  general  and  syste¬ 
matic  view  of  contemporary  literature ; — this  is  still  a  desideratum, 
yet  cannot  be  alleged  to  interfere  with  the  labours  of  periodical 
criticism  In  this  <^ewof  the  publications  of  the  period,  the  usual  rule 
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of  criticism  is  indeed  in  some  degree  reversed ;  becanse,  instead  of  eo- 
‘quiring  how  far  they  deserve  success,  it  is  intended  to  ascertain, 
how  far  popularity,  actually  obtained,  is  grounded  upon  real  merit, 
or  upon  adventitious  circumstances.  In  short,  it  is  designed  to 
present  a  view  rather  of  the  state  of  public  taste,  than  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  works  bv  which  it  has  been  influenced,  or  attracted.  Gene¬ 
ral,  however,  as  such  a  report  proposes  to  be,  it  must  necessarily  in¬ 
clude  some  account  of  those  works  which  have  gained  a  more  than 
common  share  of  popularity,  as  well  as  of  the  periodical  criticism 
which  has  for  its  professed  object  the  just  direction  of  public  taste. 

V.  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE  A  ditficult  but  most  import¬ 
ant  object  in  the  plan,  is  to  trace  the  annual  advances  of  Science. 
Philosophical  discovery  is  by  its  nature  progressive ;  new  objects 
rise  in  endless  succession  ;  the  circle  of  the  horizon  swells  on  the 
view ;  and  that  perfection  which  admits  continual  approach  is  the 
term  of  all  human  attainments.  Science  presents  two  grand  divi¬ 
sions — the  Mathematical,  and  the  Physical.  Mathematics,  after 
so  many  ages  of  successful  culture,  may  be  presumed  to  have,  at 
length,  reached  their  maturity.  They  still  continue,  indeed,  to  ad¬ 
vance  ;  but  their  progress  is  not  marked  by  those  corruscations 
which  dazzle  the  incurious  spectator.  Much,  however,  is  yet  want¬ 
ing  in  the  beauty  and  adaptation  of  the  materials,  to  complete  the 
sj’inmetry  of  that  vast  creation  of  genius. — The  scattered  acquisi¬ 
tions,  whether  cah  ulated  to  enlarge  the  structure,  or  to  improve  its 
simplicity  and  eleganc**,  shall  be  noticed  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 

The  science  of  Physics  forms  the  peculiar  boast  of  modern  times. 
Guided  by  the  light  of  experiment,  it  has  made  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  advances,  and  continues  to  move  forward  with  accumulated 
force.  Wherever  it  has  received  the  aid  of  Geometry,  its  progress 
has  been  solid  and  complete.  Astronomy,  founded  on  observation, 
combined  with  mathematical  research,  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  perfect  and  sublime  of  all  the  sciences.  It  has  acquired  es¬ 
sential  improvements,  even  in  our  own  times;  and  the  more  recon¬ 
dite  laws  of  the  universe,  which  the  revolution  of  ages  will  confirm, 
have  been  disclosed,  by  the  skilful  application  of  the  higher  analysis. 
These  abstruse  deductions  will,  no  doubt,  be  gradually  simplified 
and  extended.  But  the  kindred  sciences  of  Navigation  and  Geo¬ 
graphy  promise  more  rapid  improvement.  Discoveries  must  keep 
pace  with  that  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise  which  distinguishes 
the  present  period, — when  intelligent  travellers  penetrate  the  re¬ 
motest  countries, — and  ships,  in  the  pursuit  of  schemes,  either  of 
war  or  commerce,  cover  the  face  of  the  ocean. 

Natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  branches,  acquires  successive  im¬ 
provements.  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  have  already  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  sUbility.  But  Hydraulics,  notwilhstunding  the 
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partial  assistance  it  has  derived  from  geometry,  is  yet  in  a  very 
imperfect  slate.  Within  these  few  years,  however,  the  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  resumed  with  better  effect ;  and  the  improvements 
which  this  useful  branch  of  science  is  destined  to  receive,  may  he 
anticipated  witli  confidence. 

Those  parts  of  Physics  which  have  not  yet  formed  an  union  with 
mathematical  science,  are  to  be  considered  as  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  therefore  promising  a  plentiful  har«est  of  discovery.  Magne¬ 
tism  affords  curious  and  interesting  results;  but  Electricity  exhi¬ 
bits  the  most  brilliant  and  surprising  combinations:  And  these  po¬ 
pular  sciences,  inviting  a  greater  number  of  inquirers,  and  as  yet 
demanding  no  severe  study,  and  little  reach  of  thought,  fire  propor¬ 
tionally  enriched  wtlh  new  facts.  Galvanism,  which  so  closely  allies 
with  Electricity,  has  very  recently  given  occasion  to  si>me  discove¬ 
ries  of  the  most  unexpected  and  striking  kind.  Chemistry,  for  the 
came  reason,  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  advancement.  N  itural  History 
continues  to  be  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success.  Mineralogy,  in 
particular,  has,  within  these  few  years,  acquired  consistency,  and 
received  prodigious  improvements.  Even  Geology,  which  pre¬ 
tends,  from  such  slender  data,  to  explain  the  formation  of  our 
globe,  if  it  should  not  withdraw  the  attention  from  more  serious 
occupations,  may  at  least  amuse  its  zealous  votaries. 

The  details  respecting  the  progress  of  science,  are  dispersed 
through  a  multitude  of  works  in  various  languages, — in  Libermry 
.Toiimuls, — in  the  Memoirs  of  Academics, — and  in  the  Transactions 
of  Learned  Societies.  It  shall  be  the  sedulous  endeavour  of  the 
Editors  to  collect  those  scattered  materials ;  to  arrange,  dispose, 
and  condense  them  into  one  connected  view ;  and  to  infuse  inte¬ 
rest  and  spirit  into  tlie  historical  deduction  ;  to  trace  out  the  vari¬ 
ous  bearings  which  the  new  objects  present,  and  to  offer  such  re¬ 
flections  and  anticipations  as  the  review  of  them  may  suggest,  in 
the  execution  of  this  arduous  task,  the  Editors  are  assured  of 
powerful  assistance,  from  some,  who,  having  trod  the  paths  of  dis¬ 
covery,  feel  intensely  the  passion  for  philosophical  inquiry,  and 
will,  with  alacrity,  contribute  their  unwearied  efforts  to  forward  a 
plan,  which  holds  forth  the  prospect  of  such  important  benefits  to 
the  general  interests  of  science. 

VI.  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS;  comprehending 
Painting,  Architecture,  Music,  and  the  Drama;  in  each  of  which 
departments,  it  is  proposed  annually  to  report  new  improvements 
and  discoveries;  the  merits  of  new  professors ;  the  impression 
which  they  have  made  on  the  public,  and  its  causes,  to  whatever 
sources  they  are  to  be  ascribed. 
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VII.  HISTORY  OF  THE  USEFUL  ARTS.  In  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  Arti^  of  Life,  the  Editors 
are  sudiciently  conscious  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  their 
task.  The  various  machines  and  processes,  perpetually  obtruded 
on  our  notice,  are  not  unfrequently  the  copies  of  useless  and  for¬ 
gotten  inventions ;  and,  even  when  distinguished  by  novelty  or  ge¬ 
nius,  they  are  seldom  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  The  stu¬ 
died  obscurity  and  conciseness  of  the  patentee,  and  the  inability 
ef  illiterate  mechanics  to  communicate  their  sentiments  and  plans, 
otherwise  than  in  the  dark  and  technical  phraseology  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  have  rendered  uninteresting  a  branchof  science,  which  has 
the  most  immediate  influence  on  the  happiness  and  advancement 
of  our  species.  In  detailini;,  therefore,  the  annual  progress  of  the 
Useful  Arts,  the  Editors  will  select  from  the  shapeless  mass  which 
has  accumulated  during  the  year,  and  will  describe  only  those  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  ingenious  and  useful,  and  those  processes  in  A- 
gricuiture  and  Manufactures  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
observation  and  experiment.  By  thus  concentrating  the  loose  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  dispersed  through  the  pages  of  periodical  works, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  Original  Communications  from  the 
Inventors  themselves,  many  valuable  discoveries  may  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  while  the  ingenious  and  unfriended  artist  is  honour* 
ed  with  the  reward  of  national  gratitude 

VIII.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE,  or  Progress  of  Me¬ 

teorology.  The  present  imperfect  state  of  Meteorological  Science 
will  render  this  department  of  our  Work  peculiarly  interesting  and 
useful.  A  judicious  collection  of  atmospherical  phenomena,  is  the 
sole  foundation  for  a  sober  and  lasting  theory,  and  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  enthusiasm  and  diligence  of  ingenious  observers. 
By  marking,  therefore,  the  density,  temperature,  and  humidity  of 
our  atmosphere ; — by  noting  the  variations  of  the  tides,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  springs,  and  the  force  and  direction  of  the  winds ; — by 
recording  the  more  brilliant  and  terrifle  changes  among  the' ele¬ 
ments,  which  issue  in  tne  thunderbolt  and  the  meteor ; — by  re¬ 
cording  these  and  other  aerial  phenomena,  we  may  expect  a  rich 
harvest  of  discovery,  and  contribute  to  give  form  uud  stability  to* 
an  infant  science.  ' 

IX.  COMMERCIAL,  FINANCIAL,  AND  STATISTICAL 
TABLES;  comprehending  Prices  of  Stocks,  Grain,  and  general 
Merchandise.  Concerning  these  articles,  the  EUlitors  can  only 
promise  their  utmost  endeavours  to  render  them  at  onge  accurate 
and  comprehensive. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Siaie  of  j^airs  in  England.  Unpopularity  of  the  last  Ministry^  and  j/s 
causes  ;  their  dereliction  of  prxncvpley  and  their  mismanagement  abroad. 
Good  tvhich  they  did.  The  limited  service  bill,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  examined.  State  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  situation  of  Great  Britain,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  was 
more  extraordinary  tiuui  any  that  is 
exhibited  in  the  riistory  ot  former 
times.  After  a  war,  which,  with  the 
short  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
had  continued  fifteen  y^p^,.and,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  all  Eu- 
ropehad  been  leagued  with  her  against 
France,  her  last  reliance  t^n  the  con¬ 
tinental  governments  h^fmled,  and  all 
Europe  (Sweden  alone  excepted,) was 
so  humbled,' that  it  was  manifest  the 
few  states  which  still  preserved  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  neutrality,  would  soon  be 
compelled'  into  a  confederacy  with 
France  against  her.  The  French  mili¬ 
tary  force,  and  the  English  navy,  two 
the  most  tremendous  powers  that  had 
ever  yet  existed,  were  opposed  to  each 
other  without  the  possibility  of  coming 
in  conflict.  Masters,  as  the  French 
were,  of  the  continent,  all  thoughts  of 


attacking  them  by  land  were  at  an 
end,  and  neither  th^  nor  their 
allies  dared  show  their  flag  upon  the 
sea.  We,  therefore,  could  not  in  any 
way  lessen  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
neither  could  thj^  subdue,  nor  in  any 
way  weaken  us.  Ine  threat  of  invasion 
had  long  been  laid  aside ;  that  it  had 
been  seriously  *  intended  by  Buona¬ 
parte,  at  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities,  is  beyond  a  doubt;  but 
the  spirit  with  which  all  England 
flew  to  arms  at  the  menace,  h^  in'- 
timidated  him,  and  his  gufl-sboats 
were  left  to  rot  in  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne.  Secured  against  this  bug¬ 
bear,  by  its  confessed  abandonment, 
by  our  fleets,  and  still  more  by  our 
internal  strength,  we  were  carrying 
on  the  war,  equally  without  fear  and 
without  hope. 

The  state  of  our  home  politics  was 
not  less  remarkable.  For  the  first 


*  An  English  gentleman,  who  had  received  some  civilities  at  Paris,  during  the 
peace,  from  one  of  Buonaparte’s  favourite  generals,  upon  taking  his  leave,  invited 
nhn  to  his  seat  in  England,  if  ever  he  should  visit  that  country.  Quandje  vient  en 
Angltterre,je  viendrai  sans  invitation,  was  the  insolent  reply. 
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time,  we  were  under  an  administra¬ 
tion  without  a  name ;  its  ostensible 
head,  the  duke  of  Portland,  was  a 
man  who  never  appeared  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  who  was  never  either 
rooken  or  thought  of  by  the  public. 
The  other  members  held  their  place, 
less  by  their  own  strength,  than  by 
the  weakness  of  their  opponents.  Of 
all  administrations,  indeed,  that  of 
All  the  Talents,”  as  it  was  denomi¬ 
nated,  had  been  the  most  unpopular. 
The  two  parties  of  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed  had  been  for  many  years  enga¬ 
ged,  not  merely  in  opposition,  but  in 
absolute  enmity  and  hatred  of  each 
other ;  and  their  coalescence  was  like 
the  combination  of  two  chemical  sub¬ 
stances,  each  having  a  distinct  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  own,  which,  when  they 
meet,  and  are  neutralized,  is  lost  in 
both.  The  Grenville  party  suffered 
least  by  this  union ;  for  it  had  less  to 
lose,  and  had  made  the  fewest  con¬ 
cessions  of  principle.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  had  placed  the  talents  of 
Lord  Grenville  in  a  stronger  light 
than  they  had  ever  before  been  seen 
in:  the  same  prophetic  foresight 
which,  Mr  Fox  had  displayed  when 
the  first  unhappy  war  was  under¬ 
taken,  he  had  manifested  at  its  fal¬ 
lacious  termination,  and  that  too 
with  a  feeling  of  national  honour 
which  ^1  his  opponents  seemed  in 
some  degree  to  nave  laid  aside.  In 
another  point,  also,  his  character 
stood  higher  than  that  of  Mr  Pitt ; 
for,  both  of  them  equally  favouring 
and  being  equally  pledged  to  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
he  had  refused  to  abandon  that  mea¬ 
sure  as  the  means  of  coming  into 
power,  when  Mr  Pitt  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  concede  it.  Lord  Grenville, 
therefore,  on  his  re-entering  Into  ad¬ 
ministration,  was  looked  to  with  con¬ 
fidence,  by  those  who  expected  g^^at 


benefits  to  result  from  this  Emanci- 

Eation,  as  it  was  pompously  termed ; 
y  the  remains  of  that  once  numerous 
portion  of  the  people,  who,  having  for¬ 
merly  been  duped  by  the  Anti-Jaco¬ 
bin  marmists,  regarded  the  old  mino¬ 
rity  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  relied  upon  him, 
as  their  security  against  them ;  and  by 
that  wiser  class,  who,  however  they 
had  differed  concerning  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  the  last  war,  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  present  was  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  and  that  England  had  no  other 
danger  to  apprehend,  than  that  of  be¬ 
ing  entrwped  into  a  deceitful  peace. 
To  the  Catholics,  and  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  so  long  as 
war  was  essential  to  the  safety  and 
honour  of  the  nation.  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  and  his  friends  were  pledged; 
to  these  points,  and  to  these  only. 
With  the  Foxites  it  was  otherwise : 
their  leader  was  bound,  as  strongly 
as  professions  could  bind  him,  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act ; 
and,  with  the  same  reason,  a  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people 
was  expected  from  Lord  Howick.  It 
was  expected,  and  justly  expected, 
from  these  statesmen,  now  they  were 
in  power,  that  each  should  effect 
the  measure  which  he  had  so  often 
and  so  strenuously  brought  forward 
when  in  opposition;  and  from  the 
whole  party,  the  removal,  or,  at  least, 
the  modification,  of  the  income-tax 
was  looked  for,  which  they  had  for¬ 
merly  resisted  as  so  inquisitorial  in 
its  principle,  so  iniquitous  in  its  pro¬ 
portions,  and  so  oppressive  in  its 
operation.  The  promises  of  men  in 
place  have  long  oecn  considered  as 
proverbially  worthless;  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  those  who  are  out  of  place 
are  no  better.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr  Pitt,  the  government  fell,  as  it 
were  by  inheritance,  to  his  opponents, 
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Th«  Bineeure  which  he  had  vacated, 
was  secured  by  one  of  his  colleagues, 
and  then,  without  a  struggle,  they 
jaelded  to  the  influence  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of.their  successors.  , 

Lord  Castlereagh  told  them  they 
had  succeeded  to  a  bed  of  roses ;  a 
phrase  which  became  for  a  time, 
from  its  ridiculous  inapplicability,  a 
bye-word  among  the  people.  Great, 
however,  as  were  the  mificulties  of  the 
times,  the  uniform  ill  success  of  their 
measures  was  to  be  attributed  at  least 
u  much  to  misconduct,  as  to  mis¬ 
hap.  It  was  apprehended  that  the 
French  would  again  seize  upon  E- 
gypt,  and  take  to  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  Levant ;  the  £g3rptians, 
weary  of  the  ignorant  tyrants  who 
degreed  them,  longed  to  be  again 
under  the  dominion  of  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  power;  they  had  succes- 
Bvely  experienced  the  effect  of  French 
and  of  British  protection,  and  deci¬ 
dedly  preferred  the  latter :  the  com¬ 
mon  cry  was,  “  English  if  we  can, 
but  hat$  at  any  rate.”  When  it  was 
detennined  to  prevMit  the  enemy 
from  obtaining  possession  of  this  im¬ 
portant  country,  and  information  was 
required  concerning  the  force  that 
would  be  requisite,  it  was  replied, 
that  five  thousand  men  might  secure 
Alexandria ;  but,  if  it  was  meant  to 
take  Egypt,  twenty  thousand  would 
then  be  wanted.  Five  thousand  w’ere 
sent ;  they  attempted  to  do  that  for 
which  twenty  were  necessan',  and 
the  consequences  were  equally  dis- 
^ceful  and  disastrous.  At  the  some 
time,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  overawe  the  Porte ; 
and  tliere  also,  from  causes  which 
have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  we  retreated  with  shame, 
our  fleet  narrowly  escaping  from  the 
enormous  stone-balls  of  the  Turkish 
wtillcry.  But  the  heaviest  loss,  and 


the  deepest  dishonour,  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  arms  sustained,  was  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  That  city  having  been  surpri¬ 
sed  without  the  knowledge,  ana  a- 
gainst  the  wishes  of  government,  the 
ministry,  in  condescension  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  cry,  consented  to  carry  on  plans  of 
conquest,  which,  in  their  own  better 
judgment,  they  disapproved;  and,  in¬ 
step  of  estabushing  an  independent 
government  in  those  colonies,  for 
which  the  opportunity  was  so  favour¬ 
able,  began  to  dream  of  subduing 
South  America ;  they  sent  out  Ge¬ 
neral  Whitelocke,  and,  by  his  gross  in¬ 
capacity,  several  hundred  brave  men 
were  destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  reduced  to  an  i^ominious  ca¬ 
pitulation.  Every  ministry  will  be 
judged  of  by  its  contemporaries  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  success  of  its  mea¬ 
sures  ;  nor  is  the  criterion  altogether 
false :  for,  though  wise  measures  may 
perhaps  fail,  it  is  impossible  that  fool¬ 
ish  ones  should  prosper.  Neither  was 
it  suificient  in  these  instances  to  shift 
the  blame  from  administration  to  its 
agents,  and  complain  that  they  had 
been  unfortunate  in  their  transac¬ 
tions  abroad :  in  such  cases,  unfor¬ 
tunate  is  but  another  word  for  un¬ 
wise  ;  and,  as  a  general  is  reqionsi- 
ble  for  the  safety  oS  his  army,  so 
ought  a  minister  to  be  answerable 
for  the  capacity  of  the  ambassador  or 
commander  to  whom  he  has  intrust¬ 
ed  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

They  sinned  equally  in  what  they 
attempted,  and  in  what  they  omitted 
to  attempt.  It  was  not  po^ible  to 
have  assisted  Prussia  at  Jena, — for 
Prussia  had  given  us  no  time  for  co¬ 
operation  ;  and  her  king,  relying  too 
confidently  upon  the  fortunes  <h  the 
house  of  Brandenburgh,  upon  his 
own  popularity  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many,  ^  untried  stren^h,  and  the 
inherited  reputation  of  his  armies. 
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was  playing  an  ambitious  game,  of  cessions  which  the  Grenville  party 
which  Hanover,  and  perh^s  Hoi-  had  made  to  their  colleagues;  and  the 
land,  with  an  imperial  crown,  would  nation  perceived,  when  it  was  too 
have  been  the  prize.  A  memorable  late,  that  the  good  which  either  par- 
lesson  was  afforded  to  posterity  in  ty  might  have  produced  by  acting 
that  disastrous  battle,  when  a  single  ^  wholly  upon  its  own  principles,  was 
day  sufficed  for  the  overthrow  of  a  not  to  be  expected  from  a  coalition 
power,  which  it  had  taken  a  century  which  had  paralysed  both, 
of  violent  and  iniquitous  policy  to  The  parliamentary  conduct  of  the 
build  up.  But,  with  the  Bdtic  open  Foxiles  disappointed  stiU  more  po^- 
to  our  fleets,  we  might  have  assisted  nantly  those  who  had  fixed  their 
Russia ;  an  English  force  might  have  hopes  upon  them.  Catholic  Eman- 
relievcd  Dantzic ;  an  English  army  cipation  was  adjourned  till  a  more 
might  have  been  present  at  Pultusk  convenient  season  ;  the  dissenters 
and  at  Eylau,  and  would  probably  looked  in  vtun  to  Mr  Fox  for  the 
have  rendered  either  of  those  battles  repeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  and  Lord 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  ;  Howick,  so  many  years  the  foremost 
an  English  army  might  have'  drawn  advocate  for  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
off  part  of  the  strength  of  France  sentation,  had  now  discovered  that  it 
from  Russia,  and  either  by  such  a  was  not  the  general  wish  of  the  peo- 
diversion,  or  by  its  presence,  have  pie  of  England.  The  income-tax,  in- 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  stead  of  being  more  equally  propor- 
Friedland.  But,  instead  of  exerting  tinned,  was  doubled ;  and  the  full 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain  now,  impost  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  Mr 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  popular  Pitt,  with  sufficient  rigour,  had  made 
opinion  upon  the  continent  was  in  commence  with  incomes  of  two  hun- 
our  fiivour ;  when  the  writings  of  en-  dred  a-year,  was  levied  upon  those 
lightened  men  had  succeeded  in  ex-  of  one.  Cruel  and  iniquitous  as  this 
dtii^  against  the  French  that  feeling,  tax  was  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
upon  which,  at  the  commencement  most  oppressive  to  which  a  free  peo- 
of  the  war,  their  strength  was  found-  pie  has  ever  submitted,  it  was  mane  as 
ed;  and  when  Buonaparte,  throw-  vexatious  as  possible,  by  compelling 
ing  off  the  mask,  had  manifested  those  persons,  whose  little  incomes 
himself  to  all  Europe,  by  the  murder  were  below  the  standard  of  taxation, 
of  Palm,  for  the  bloody  and  insolent  to  pay  their  full  proportion,  which 
tyrant  that  he  is ;  instead  of  taking  ad-  they  were  afterwards  to  recover  by 
vantage  of  theae 'circumstances,  and  producing  proper  testimonials;  thus 
the  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  ari-  subjecting  them  to  certain  trouble, 
sen,  our  ministry  stood  aloof  from  the  probable  inconvenience,  and  not  qn- 
contest,  leaving  the  continental  pow-  likely  loss,  from  their  ignorance  how 
ers  to  fight  their  own  battles,  as  if  their  to  apply  for  restitution,  and  the  dif- 
victory  was  not  to  be  our  gain,  and  ficulty  and  expence  of  taking  a  iour- 
their  defeat  our  loss.  This  timorous  ney  t^  obtain  it.  *  Such,  indeed, 
policy  explained  what  were  the  con-  were  the  first  proceedings  of  this 

*  The  extension  of  this  impost  to  this  most  biirthensome  degree,  obtained  for 
Lord  Heniy  Petty,  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward,  the  name  of  the  Rehoboam 
of  Taxation,  because  his  little  finger  was  heavier  than  his  predecessor’s  loins. 
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when  in  possession  of  that 
power  which  had  been  for  so  many 
years  the  object  of  their  wishes,  that 
the  sorrow  and  humiliation  with 
which  they  filled  tliose  persons  who 
had  hoped  for  better  things,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  pleasure  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  astonishment 
of  all  men.  Every  debate  afforded 
some  fresh  instance  of  pliability ;  old 
doctrines  were  recanted,  new  ones, 
which  were  utterly  incompatible,  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  langui^e,  which  had 
formerly  been  us^  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  popularity,  was  explain¬ 
ed  away,  till  no  meaning  was  leR 
which  could  either  have  flattered  the 
mob,  or  offended  the  most  submis¬ 
sive  devotee  of  the  crown.  “  What 
shall  we  hear  unsaid  to-night?”  was 
the  triumphant  sneer  with  which  the 
New  Opposition  used  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  quei^on.was, — If  these  be  the 
principles  of  the  Foxites,  what  is  it 
tliat  has  kept  them  out  of  place  till 
now  ?  To  these  causes  or  general 
disgust,  (for,  except  the  mere  hang¬ 
ers-on  of  the  party,  all  persons  were 
disgusted,  those  whose  opinions  were 
taken  up,  and  those  whose  opinions 
were  cast  off,  alike,)  other  circum¬ 
stances  are  to  be  added,  which  were 
even  more  offensive  to  the  public 
feeling.  Never  before  had  so  total 
a  displacement  been  made  in  the  of- 
'fices  of  state  ;  hitherto  such  changes 
had  been  confined  to  those  great 
places  which  arc  the  stekes  for  which 
the  game  of  politics  is  played:  the 
revolution  extended  farther  now,  and 
men,  too  humble,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  to  he  considered  as  belongr 
ing  to  any  party,  and  who  regarded 
themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as 
possessing  alife-hold  property  in  their 
respective  situations,  were  eje^ed  to 
make  rootn  for  a  set  of  hungiy  par- 


S 

tizans.  The  facetious  complaint  of 
the  leader  of  the  party,  that  they  lay 
three  in  a  bed,  got  abroad^;  and  the 
people  of  England  sorrowfully  re¬ 
membered  the  old  fable  of  the  Fox 
and  the  Flies. 

Nevertheless,  this  ministry,  deplo¬ 
rably  as  it  disappointed  the  nation  in 
other  respects,  has  the  merit  of  ha¬ 
ving  effected  the  two  most  important 
and  beneficial  measures  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  reign.  Mr  Windham’s  Army 
Bill  is  the  one.  By  this,  the  country 
was  relieved  from  the  mode  of  rai¬ 
sing  the  mUitia  by  ballot,  a  method 
in  every  respect  the  worst  that  could 
be  devised;  operating  upon  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  suostitutes,  as  a 
tax  by  lottery ;  upon  the  poor,  as  ab¬ 
solute  compulsion ;  and  impeding  the 
regular  recruiting  service,  by  tend¬ 
ing  inevitably  to  raise  the  price  of 
men.  No  law  was  ever  yet  so  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  whole  peasantiy,  and 

floor  of  England,  as  that  which  de- 
ivered  them  from  this  great  and 
heavy  evil.  That  part  of  the  biU, 
which  substitutes  service  during  a 
limited  term’of  years,  for  that  inde¬ 
finite  and  hopeless  bondage  to  which 
our  soldiery  had  hitherto  been  doom¬ 
ed,  had  long  been  called  for  by  en¬ 
lightened  men ;  its  consequences,  if 
left  to  their  natural  operation,  will, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  fill 
our  towns,  viUages,  and  hamlets,  ilith 
men,  who,  having  employed  the  rest  • 
less  activity  of  youth  in  seeing  the 
world,  and  retired,  when  that  rest¬ 
lessness  is  abated,  to  calmer  occu¬ 
pations,  will  at  all  times  be  ready  for 
the  effectual  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  will,  by  their  Stories  of  what 
they  have  seen,  excite  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration  to  follow  the  same  course. 
The  crimp,  and  the  hardly  less  nefa¬ 
rious  practices  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
jean^,  may  thus  be  dispensed  with; 
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and  a  soldier’s  life,  into  whicli,  under 
the  old  sjrstem,  the  criminal  was  for> 
ced,  the  innocent  inveigled,  and  on> 
ly  the  dissolute  and  desperate  volun* 
tarily  entered,  would  become  the  de¬ 
liberate,  and  not  imprudent  choice, 
of  young  mechanics  and  peasants; 
so  that,  once  to  have  served,  would 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part 
of  their  way  of  life.  As  this  bill  re¬ 
moved  one  reproach  from  our  army, 
to  also  was  it  regarded  as  a  pledge 
that  other  disgraceful  parts  of  our 
military  system  would  be  done  away, 
whenever  the  power  of  the  ministry 
should  be  commensurate  to  tlie  dis¬ 
position  which  they  indicated.  It 
was  hoped  that  corporal  punishment 
would  be  exchanged  for  some  wiser 
and  humaner  means  of  amendment, 
and  that  a  method  would  be  devised 
of  assimilating  martial  law  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice. 

The  abolition  of  the  African  slave- 
trade  was  their  other  redeeming  act ; 
an  act  of  more  certain,  unmingled, 
pennanent,  and  extensive  good,  than 
It  ever  before  fell  to  the  Tot  of  any 
prince,  potentate,  statesman,  or  go¬ 
vernment  to  efiect.  Thomas  Clark¬ 
son  is  the  man,  whom  this  age,  and 
all  succeeding  ages,  are  bound  to 
bless  and  reverence,  as  the  main  cause 
and  mover  of  this  abolishment,  un¬ 
der  that  Almighty  Father  who  in- 
apifbd  and  strengthened  him.  With 
turn  the  work  began ;  it  was  carried 
on  by  the  unabating  zeal  of  MrWil- 
berforce,  and  that  excellent  body  of 
Christians,  the  Quakers ;  Mr  Fox,  as 
if  foreseeing  how  soon  his  days  were 
to  be  summed  up,  pledged  t’  e  House 
of  Conunons,  by  one  of  his  last  mea¬ 
sures,  to  accomplish  it ;  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  carrying  it  into  effect  was 
reserved  for  Lord  Grenville,  who, 
fVom  the  time  that  the  question  was 
first  agitated)  hxul  zealously  and  sin¬ 


cerely  espoused  the  cause  of  huma> 
nity,  and  who  has  oftentimes  said  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  when  the  tri¬ 
umphant  result  was  not  to  be  fore¬ 
seen,  that,  come  death  when  it 
would,  the  remembrance  of  the  part 
which  he  had  taken,  would  be  his 
consolation.  The  royal  aswnt  to  the 
abolition  was  not  obtained  till  imme¬ 
diately  before  his  dismissal  from  pow¬ 
er;  otherwise,  it  was  his  intention 
to  have  appointed  a  day  of  general 
thanksgiving  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  It  was,  indeed,  an  event 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  thus  so¬ 
lemnly  ;  and  the  day  whereon  it  was 
completed,  should  have  been  set 
apart  for  commemoration  of  joyful 
piety  for  evermore. 

The  late  ministry  are  entitled  to 
the  more  praise  for  these  redeeming 
measures,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to 
contend  for  both  against  the  greatest 
and  most  formidable  influence.  la 
fact,  neither  all  their  political  errors, 
nor  their  political  sins,  occasioned 
them  such  powerful  enemies,and  they 
were  hatea  most  for  the  good  which 
they  had  done.  The  army  bill  was 
an  experiment,  an  innovation ;  things 
more  annoying  to  the  sons  of  darkness, 
than  day-light  to  the  birds  of  night. 
The  abolition  provoked  the  despe¬ 
rate  hatred  of  all  those  whose  inte¬ 
rests  were  involved  in  the  trade  of 
man-stealing ;  a  body  of  men,  who, 
during  the  long  struggle  between 
good  and  evil,  which  Clarkson  had 
occasioned,  availed  themselves  of¬ 
tentimes  of  means  hardly  less  infa¬ 
mous  than  the  cause  which  they  de¬ 
fended.  Accordingly,  when  the 
change  of  ministry  rendered  a  new 
parliament  necessa^,  no  other  plaOe 
m  England  was  dii^raccd  by  such 
riots  as  Liverpool.  Their  late  mem¬ 
ber,  Mr  Roscoe,  was  not  less  re¬ 
markable  for  his  private  virtue^,  than 
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eminent  throughout  all  Europe  for 
his  literary  productions.  Bom  a> 
mong  them,  and  living  among  them, 
they  who  difiered  from  him  the  most 
widely  in  opinion,  had  hitherto  re¬ 
spects  his  high  and  spotless  cha¬ 
racter  ;  yet,  on  his  re-appearance  as 
a  candidate,  ruffians  were  posted  to 
attack  him ;  the  horse  of  one  of  his 
friends  was  stabbed,  and  a  young 
man  killed ;  so  that,  to  prevent  far¬ 
ther  evils,  he  withdrew  from  a  con¬ 
test  which  was  carried  on  against  him 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  question  upon  which  this  mi¬ 
nistry  ventured  to  try  their  strength 
with  the  king,  and  in  which  they 
were  compelled  to  yield  not  only  the 
measure  in  dispute,  but  their  autho¬ 
rity  also,  increased  the  load  of  unpo¬ 
pularity  under  which  they  laboured. 
After  the  manner  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Catholic  Emancipation  had 
previously  been  waived,  they  lost 
more  crrait  now  by  the  want  of  sa¬ 
gacity  which  was  betrayed  in  thus 
bringing  it  forward,  than  they  gain¬ 
ed  by  their  adhering  to  the  principle, 
even  among  those  who  favoured  it. 
But  they  who  favoured  this  Emanci¬ 
pation,  as  it  is  absurdly  and  falsely 
denominated,  (for  the  word  implies 
a  previous  state  of  bonc^e,)  were 
chiefly  of  two  descriptions ; — Dis¬ 
senters,  who  consider  a  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act  as  its  necessary  .conse¬ 
quence;  and  men,  whose  readiness 
to  tolerate  any  system,  proceeds  from 
their  indificrence'  to  all.  A  third 
class  may  be  added, — those  who, 
knowing  the  truth,  and  loving  it 
sincerely,  and  ardently,  believe  that 
pure  religion  may  grant  safely  to  all 
forms  of  error,  that  perfect  liberty 


which  is  all  that  it  requires  for  it¬ 
self;  but  these  persons  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  not  those  whose 
voice  is  heard  abroad.  The  majority 
of  the  people  had  never  thought  of 
the  question,  till  an  appeal  was  made 
to  them  concerning  it  by  a  general 
election ;  but  the^  knew  that  pope¬ 
ry  was  a  bad  thing,  against  which 
their  fathers  had  borne  testimony  at 
the  stake,  which  had  been  subdued 
with  great  difficulty,  and  which,  for 
two  centuries,  had  been  considered 
as  perilous  -to  the  state ;  this  they 
knew,  and  their  natural  conclusion 
was,  that  it  could  not  be  right  now 
to  encourage,  what  it  had  so  long 
been  our  object  to  destroy. 

'  'fhe  opponents  of  the  measure 
were  of  two  classes;  the  first  and 
loudest  were  a  base  crew,  the  hired 
retainers  of  party,  and, the  noisy 
hunters  after  prererment.  Their  cry 
was,  “  The  cnurch  is  in  danger 
they  represented  the  fallen  ministers 
as  enemies  to  it,  and  their  clamours 
were  dishonourably  and  dangerously 
fomented  by  some  of  those  who  came 
into  power  upon  the  dismissal  of  their 
rivals.  Others  reasoned  thus : — The 

firoposed  Emancipation  would  be  use- 
ess  at  all  times,  and  dangerous  at 
present ;  dangerous,  because  its  im¬ 
mediate  effect  would  be  to  introduce 
Irish  priests  into  our  army  and  na- 
vy ;  men  acting  under  orders  from  a 
church  which  Buonaparte  has  osten¬ 
tatiously  restored,  and  which  he  will 
use  in  whatever  manner  his  policy 
may  require; — useless,*  because  it 
will  not  satisfy  those  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  conciliate.  It  is  not  with 
such  concessions  that  popery  wil(  be 
contented,  nor  with  any  thing  short 


*  The  state-prisoners  in  Ireland  told  the  privy  council  this,  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
peated  by  Einisett  and  M'Neven,  in  their  Fragments  for  History,  published  in 
Aiaerica. 
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of  its  full  and  paramount  supremacy. 
Are,  then,  its  advocates  prepared  to 
concede  this  i  and  have  they  forgot¬ 
ten  that  they  who  are  themselves  in¬ 
tolerant,  have  no  claim  to  toleration  i 
and  that  intolerance  has  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Catholic 
church,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
has  had  power  to  act  upon  its  immu- 
.table  and  necessary  principles  i 
Further  it  was  urged,  the  English 
Catholics  eiyoy  full  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  as  many  indulgencies  as 
are  compatible  with  the  well-being 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  re- 
h'gion  of  the  country  is  the  law  of  the 
country;  and,  to  ^mit  into  parlia¬ 
ment  those  persons  whose  desire  and 
duty  it  is  to  bring  about  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  that  religion,n~to  place  them 
in  the  situation  of  law-givers,  would 
be  a  manifest  and  palpable  absurdity. 
The  rigorous  penal  statutes,  which 
their  own  desperate  measures  for¬ 
merly  rendered  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  very  existence  of  govern¬ 
ment,  have  been  relaxed  as  time  and 
circumstances  changed;  they  have 
the  free  and  public  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  the  unrestrained  use  of 
the  press.  More  could  neither  reason- 
‘  ably  be  asked,  nor  consistently  grant¬ 
ed.  And,  indeed,  indulgence  was  al¬ 
ready  carried  too  far;  for,  though  it 
was  not  pretended  that  the  increase 
of  popery  was  now  likely  to  endan- ' 
ger  the  public  weal,  there  were  in- 
‘  stances  of  its  occasioning  great  pri¬ 
vate  distress,  which  coiud  not  have_ 
happened,  if  the  old  wise  precautions 
were  enforced.  The  monks  and  nuns 
who  took  refuge  here  from  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  troubles  in  France,  had 
been  permitted,  as  many  of  them  as 
pleas^  to  follow  their  accustomed 
wa^  of  life.  Common  humanity  re¬ 
quired  this  ;  but  here  toleration 
should  have  stopt.  It  should  not 


have  been  permitted  them  to  recrbit 
their  numbers  by  the  admission  of 
fresh  members,  and  thus  to  perper 
tuate  these  communities,  and  re-es¬ 
tablish  monastic  institutions  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  still  less  to  wean  awa^  protc- 
stants  from  the  established  fmtn,  and 
from  their  parents’  houses,  and  in¬ 
duce  them  toi  take  the  monastic  vows. 
The  experience  of  all  countries  has 
shown  that  such  institutions  are  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  state,  and  in  every 
way  productive  of  more  evil  than 
good ;  and,  if  it  be  thought  proper  to 
represent  them  as  Bedlams,  which  the 
maniacs  chuse  for  themselves,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  religious  mad¬ 
ness  is  infectious  ;  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  inoculate  for  it ;  and  that  they 
woiud  not  communicate  the  conta¬ 
gion,  unless  these  hospitals  were  ready 
to  receive  the  patients. 

Let  us  not,  it  was  said,  deceive 
ourselves,  nor  imagine  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  popery  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  Catholic  laity  of  England.  It  is 
to  their  priesthood  we  must  look; 
and  from  their  publications  we  shall 
find,  what  indeed  no  man  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  system  can  have  doubt¬ 
ed,  that  its  character  k  indelible; 
that  it  is  still  the  same  bedarkencd 
and  bedarkening  superstition.  Bi¬ 
shop  Gardiner  has  his  advocates ;  the 
tricks  of  the  continental  miracle- 
mongers  are  circulated  here  as  un¬ 
doubted  works  of  divine  interposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  St  Winifred  works  wonders, 
which 'are  approved  and  published 
W  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
There  k  a  coarse^  but  scriptural  ap¬ 
pellation,  whereby  our  facers  were 
wont  to  designate  the  church  of 
Rome.  It  k  now  the  fashion  to  re¬ 
present  her  as  a  decayed  gentlewo¬ 
man,  venerable  for  her  years  and 
misfortunes.  Misfortunes  m^  in¬ 
deed  entitle  her  to  compassion,  but 
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to  nothing  more ;  nor  is  her  former  one  jot  of  the  fierceness  of  their  in¬ 
vocation  ever  to  be  forgotten,  while  tolerance,  since  thgt  n^ver-to-be  fbr- 
a  rag  of  the  red  petticoat  remains.  'gotten  massacre 'of -the;  Protestants, 

But  it  is  for  the  sake  of*  Ireland  when  six  hundred 'Freiieiscan- friars, 
that  this  emancipation  is  urged;  and  (it  is  the  boast  of*thetf '.order  !) 
the  state  of  Ireland,  it  must  be  ad-  throwing  off  their  disguise;  appeared 
mitted,*  is  so  desperately  bad,  that  in  their  own  characters,  to  assist  in 
any  remedy,  however  violent,  may  and  direct  the  execution  of  the  in- 
justihably  be  tried,  if  it  affords  the  femal  plot,  which  they  had  instiga- 
slightest  reasonable  pro^ct  of  sue-  ted  and  organized  in  secret.  Pro¬ 
cess.  Alas !  is  this  then  the  pana-  videntially  for  Ireland,  this  disposi- 
cea,  the  political  Balm  of  Gilead  tion  was  manifested  early  in  the  late 
which  is  to  remove  her  complicated  rebellion,  and  it  broke  at  once  the 
disorders,-- disorders  that  have  ari-  strength  of  the  rebellious  union ;  for, 
sen  and  grown  inveterate,  and  root-  when  the  Wexford  insurgents  set  fire 
,  ed  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  to  a  bam  which  they  had  filled  with 
nature  of  that  unhappy  country  and  Protestants,  the  dissenters  of  the 
its  inhabitants,  during  six  centuries  northern  provinces,  who  were  on  the 
of  continual  mismanagement !  Two  point  of  taking  arms,  instantly  per- 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Bollan-  ceived  the  fate  which  awaited  them, 
dists  began  that  great  collection  of  if  the  government  were  overthrown, 
hagiography,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  and  returned  to  their  allegiance,  hap- 
most  extraordinary  monument  in  ex-  py  that  they  had  discovered  their  er- 
istence  of  folly  and  of  fraud,  they  ror  in  time.  The  plea,  therefore, 
protested  in  their  preface,  that  they  that  favour  may  now  be  shown  to  this 
could  not  vouch  for  the  lives  of  the  religion,  because  its  spirit  is  amelio- 
Irish  saints.  What  they  a^lmitted  at  rated,  and  its  followers  more  en- 
that  time,  is  equally  true  in  this  ^  lightened,  does  not  apply  to  Ireland, 
the  Irish  Catholics,  whether  at  home  even  if  it  were  applicable  elsewhere- 
or  abroad,  still  exceed  all  others  in  But  concessions  and  conciliation, 
saperstition.  Nor  have  they  abated  it  is  said,  are  now  become  necessary 
• 

*  By  far  the  ablest  publication  upon  this  subject,  is  a  little  pamphlet,  called,  “  A 
Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  past  and  present.”  It  is  written  with  too  ambitious 
an  affectation  of  the  style  of  Tacitus,  itself  a  bad  style,  but,  as  in  its  model,  the  mat¬ 
ter  amply  atones  for  the  manner.  “  On  the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,”  says 
the  unknown,  but  truly  liberal  and  enlightened  writer,  “  all  men  speak  and  write, 
but  few  candidly ;  its  supporters  and  its  opponents  arc  equally  injudicious  or  unjust ; 
the  reason  is,  that  the  parties  of  the  state  nave  divided  the  question  between  them, 
and  contest  it,  not  for  its  sake,  but  their  own  ;  it  is  the  means,  not  the  object  of 
the  war : — the  green  and  blue  of  Ireland,  the  colour  of  the  division,  not  the  cause. 
This  Emmett  and  M'Neven,  liberal,  sagacious,  and  well-informed,  have  admitted ; 
though  Ket^h,  Newport,  and  Parnell,  furious,  shallow,  and  bigotted,  deny  it.  How 
•Isc  could  half  a  nation  so  pertinaciously  seek,  and  the  other  tudf  refuse,  an  almost 
empty  privilege  ?  How  else  could  it  have  happened  tlmt  every  concessioa  has  pro¬ 
duced  commotion,  and  complaint  increased  as  the  grievance  disappeared  ?  Twenty 
years  ago,  there  was  much  to  desire  afid  to  refuse,  and  the  Catholic  code  vi’as  scarce¬ 
ly  thought  of :  there  now  remains  unconceded  nothing  in  which  the  people  are  con- 
cenied,  yet  to  the  Catholic  code  are  attributed  all  our  misfortunes  !  The  truth  is, 
the  pa^es  have  made  tbe  question,  not  the  question  the  parties.” 
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to  the  safety, ‘perhaps  to  the  very 
existence,  of  the  British  empire,  for 
Ireland  is  its  vulnerable  part.  We 
may  innocently  tell  the  enemy  sO; 
he  luiows  it  already,  and  thougn  Bri¬ 
tain  may  be  vulnerable  in  Ireland, 
wounds  there  would  not  be  mortal. 
Whether  emancipation  is  granted  or 
refused,  the  Catholics,  who  have  pro¬ 
perty,  will  certainly  not  join  an  inva¬ 
der;  and  they  who  are  called  the 
Wild  Irish,  (an  appellation,  which, 
to  our  shame,  is  but  too  appropriate) 
as  certainly  will.  What  care  they 
about  seats  in  parliament,  offices  in 
state,  or,  for  all  which  could  possibly 
fall  to  their  share  in  this  distribution 
of  blessings,  the  privilege  of  giving 
a  vote  ?  We  have  invaded  and  con¬ 
quered  them,  but  we  have  conferred 
no  benefits  *  upon  them  to  atone  for 
the  evils  of  invasion  and  of  conquest ; 
after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  the 
remembrance  of  those  evils  is  undi- 
minishcd,.  the  wounds  themselves  are, 
as  it  were,  fresh  and  sore,  and  the  de; 
sire  of  vengeance  has  continual!^ 
been  aggravated.  With  the  tenaci¬ 
ous  memory  of  barbarous  genealo¬ 
gists,  they  trace  back  their  descent 
from  the  petty  princes  and  lords  of 
the  country,  and  the  possessions  and 
the  power  of  their  forefathers  are 
the  impossible  objects  for  which  they 


are  ever  ready  and  eager  to  rise  in 
rebellion.  This  hope,  too,  is  streimth- 
ened  by  a  more  stmging  desire.  The 
histoiy  of  their  martyrs  in  the  late 
troubles,  isfaithfullypreservedamong 
them ;  there  is  not  a  more  powerful, 
nor  deeper-rooted  instinct  in  the 
human  mind,  than  the  appetite  for 
just  vengeance;  and  the  vengeance 
for  which  they  are  longing  appears 
to  them  with  the  character  of  justice, 
because  they,  equally  with  their  op¬ 
ponents,  remember  the  cruelties 
which  they  suffered,  and  forget  the 
provocation  which  they  gave.  For 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  let  us 
hope  that  these  cruelties  may  never 
be  left  upon  record,  lest  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  the  French  revolution  should 
be  outdone,  and  Robespierre  cease, 
upon  comparison,  to  be  an  object  of 
hatredandofhorror!  But  these  things 
are  remembered  among  them,  and 
will  be  remembered,  till  the  go^  we 
do  to  this  unhappy  race  shall  outweigh 
and  efiace  the  evil  which  we  have  done. 
This  good  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  Ca¬ 
tholic  Emancipation.  lliereisbutiHie 
remedy  for  all  moral  and  political  evil, 
and  that  remedy  is  knowledge  ;  is  it 
to  be  produced  by  upholding  and 
encouraging  a  church,  of  which  the 
main  principle  is  ever  to  keep  its 
subjects  in  ignorance  ? 


*  *•  In  seven  years,”  says  the  anonymous  author  before  quoted,  “  we  Imve  had 
four  diief  governors,  and  eight  chief  secretaries,  of  different  principles  and 'parties, 
each  stifling  the  abortive  system  of  lus  predecessor,  by  a  system  as  abortive.  In  Ab¬ 
bott’s  active  and  indefatigable  conduct  and  labour,  not  intending  only,  but  attempt¬ 
ing,  putting  months  to  more  profit  than  others  years,  the  Commons  may  have  found 
tMir  best  speaker,  but  Ireland  lost  too  soon  her  ablest  minister.  And  Wickham, 
Nepean,  Vansittart,  Long,  and  Elliott,  what  in  a  few  months  could  they  attain  of  in¬ 
formation,  or  accomplish  of  reform  ?  With  all  their  varied  and  various  talents,  they 
were  impotent;  and  years  have  elapsed,  and  administrations  reimed,  without  any 
change  to  Ireland  but  of  years  and  administrations.  Do  W’e  think  either  that  local 
knowledge  is  unnecessary  to  an  Irish  minister,  or  that  the  king  can  confer  it  as  he 
does  a  title  i  Wavering  is  weakness ;  weakness  in  Ireland  wickedness.  Leave  with 
us,  or  send  to  us,  ministers  knowing  us,  whom  we  know ;  coolly  planning,  steadily 
executing ;  not  a  secretaiy  with  every  season,  and  a  system  with  every  secretary.” 
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England,  indeed,  may  contem* 
plate  the  sister-country  with  sorrow, 
and  painhillest  shame,  and  deep  hu¬ 
miliation,  but  not  with  fear.  The 
time  of  danger  is  gone  by.  A  French 
army,  with  the  lying  invitation  of  li¬ 
berty  upon  their  banners,  would  once 
have  been  joined  by  men,  formidable 
for  their  talents,  and  virtues,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Some  of  these  have  ex¬ 
piated  their  errors  by  death,  others 
are  living  peaceably  in  America,— 
men  to  be  blamed  for  these  errors 
only,  and  fit  to  be  the  ornaments  of 
any  country,  except  their  own.  It 
was  in  tiiese  men  that  the  strength  of 
the  united  Irish  lay;  in  Fitzgerald, 
and  Tone,  and  Emmett,  and  the  re¬ 
publicans;  men  no  otherwise  con¬ 
nected  with  France  than  as  they, 
most  erroneously  and  unhappily  for 
themselves,  considered  France  to  be 
the  upholder  of  all  free  and  enligh¬ 
tened  principles.  In  those  days,  too, 
the  very  means  which  were  pursued 
to  crush  disaffection,  would  have  en¬ 
sured  the  success  of  Hoche,  if  he  had 
accomplished  his  landing ;  for  <*  op¬ 
pression  driveth  wise  men  mad,”  and 
thousands,  who  wotild  now  bear  arms 
in  defence  of  the  British  government, 
would  then  have  broken  out  in  in¬ 
surrection  against  the  unendurable 
tyranny  of  martial  law,  and  a  system 
not  less  insolent  and  inhuman  tlian 
that,  which  has  entailed  upon  Alva 
the  curses  of  all  posterity.  Those 
days  are  over,  and  the  present  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  disaffected  party  have  ma¬ 
nifested  their  baseness,  by  becoming 
the  wretched  agents  and  flattereis 
of  Buonaparte;  danger,  therefore', 
from  them  is  at  an  end.  An  inva¬ 


ding  army  would  now  be  joined  by 
the  populace,  not  by  the  people; 
and  long  before  the  populace  could 
be  disciplined,  or  even  tamed,  so  aa 
not  to  be  mischievous  to  their  allies, 
any  force  which  could  be  landed 
there  would  be  outnumbered  and 
subdued.  It  is  our  interest  and  our 
duty  to  conciliate  the  Irish ;  it  is  our 
wish  also, — but  not  from  any  thought 
of  fear :  and  were  it  otlierwise,  they 
who  press  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
this  policy,  by  attempting  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  government  into  conces¬ 
sions,  argue*  in  a  manner  which 
neither  tends  to  dispose  a  government 
to  conciliate,  nor  a  people  to  be  con¬ 
ciliated. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  while 
part  of  the  falling  administration  de¬ 
clared  themselves  hostile  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  upon  these  grounds, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  new  mi¬ 
nistry  were  icnown  to  be  friendly  to 
the  measure.  Mr  Canning  had  al-< 
ways  avowed  this  opinion ;  but,  like 
Mr  Pitt,  conceived  it  neither  pru¬ 
dent  nor  constitutional  to  press  the 
measure  upon  his  Majesty,  wno  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  understand  the 
words  of  the  coronation  oath  in  any 
other  meaning  than  that  for  which 
they  had  so  carefully  been  framed. 
Lord  Castlereagh  too,  who  transact¬ 
ed  the  private  bargains  of  the  Union, 
was  understood  to  have  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  the  Irish  Catholics  upon  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Erskine,  connected  as  he  had  always 
been  with  the  Foxites,  reasoned  on 
this  occasion  with  the  Crown ;  and  the 
same  sentiments  were  held  by  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  his  friends,  who. 


*  This  is  what  the  Irish  author  calls  **  the  madness  or  malice  of  parliamentary  fac¬ 
tions,  brandishing  Ireland,  against  the  minister,  not  the  enemy.  She  complains  not 
less  of  the  neglect  of  admimstration,  than  of  the  notice  of  oppositions ;  their  false 
friendship,  their  inflammatory  pity,  their  hollow  and  hypocritical  help.” 
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though  the  least  powerful,  were  the 
most  popular  part  of  the  discarded 
administration. 

Elated  with  so  unexpected  a  vie* 
toiy,  the  triumphant  party  commit¬ 
ted  a  dangerous  error  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  spoils,  by  conferring  upon 
their  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  life.  The 
late  administration  had  given  away 
no  places  for  life,  which  their  ene¬ 
mies  invidiously  accounted  for  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  some  of  their  le^ng 
members  were  already  pretty  com- 
tbrtably  provided  for  in  that  way. 
But  it  was  in  fact  part  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  reform  which  they  were  slow¬ 
ly  beginning.  This  practice,  and 
Uiat  of  gnmting  offices  in  reversion, 
squandered  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,,  without  in  any  degree  increa¬ 
sing  its  power ;  when,  therefore,  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected  a  bill  for 
the  prevention  of  the  latter  abuse, 
end  nir  Perceval  commenced  his 
ministerial  career  by  setting  such  an 
example  of  the  former,  they  mani¬ 
fested  a  selfish  disregardTor  the  real 
interests  of  the  crown,  and  ofiended 
the  jieople  in  the  most  imprudent  of 
all  ways,  by  insulting  their  sense  of 
propriety,  and  setting  the  public  feel¬ 
ing  at  defiance.  The  new  opposi¬ 
tion  opened  their  war  upon  this  fair 
ground.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
of  their  own  making,  and  in  making 
it  they  had  exerted  the  influence 
of  tlie  treasury,  beyOnd  the  usual 
bounds  of  discretion  and  decorum; 
their  partizans  therefore  were  nu¬ 
merous,  and  on  tliis  question  they 
were  joined  by  the  independent 
members ;  so  tliat  the  ministry  suf¬ 
fered  a  defeat,  and  Mr  Perceval  ac¬ 
cepted  the  sinecure  chancellorship 
during  the  King’s  pleasure. 


The  debates  which  ensued  were  of 
a  more  disgraceful  character  than 
any  which  that  House  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  witnessed.  The  opposition  were 
exasperated  at  their  unexpected  fall, 
and  the  success  of  rivals  whom  they 
despised;  the  ministry  were  provo- 
keef  by  the  violence  with  which  they 
were  assailed;  anger  produced  an¬ 
ger,  abuse  was  answered  b^  abuse, 
and  accusation  by  recriminating  char¬ 
ges.  It  reminded  us  of  the  first 
scene  in  the  Alchemist;  and  good 
men  began  to  fear  what  might  be  the 
effect  upon  the  people  of  thus  unco¬ 
vering  the  nakedness  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  whereof,  from  these  mutual  re¬ 
proaches,  the  Duessa  of  Spenser  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  a  proph'btic  personification. 
A  new  election  gave  the  ministry  a 
secure  preponderance,  but  the  tem¬ 
per  of  both  parties  remained  the 
same. 

There  were  two  otfier  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  each  more 
important,  from  its  influence  with  the 
people,  than  from  its  numbers,  and 
each  daily  acquiring  more  strength 
in  public  opinion.  That  which  is 
denominated  the  Smnts,  or  the  Evan¬ 
gelicals,  was  one.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Mr  Wilberforce,  a  man  of 
great  natural  and  acquired  endow¬ 
ments,  and  deservedly  eminent  for 
having,  during  so  many  years,  at¬ 
tempted,  and  at  last  accomplished, 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Tliis 
alone  would  have  given  him  a  deeper 
hold  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  have 
acquired ;  but  he  derived  also  great 
influence  from  being  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  Calvinistic  church¬ 
men,  and  from  the  reverence  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  or¬ 
thodox  dissenters.  The  principle  of 
this  party  was  to  assist  the  existing 
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ISovernment ;  but  they  supported  it 
only  upon  principle ;  no  administra¬ 
tion  could  command  their  votes,  and 
more  than  once,  when  their  votes 
and  opinions  have  been  of  most 
weight,  they  have  been  given  against 
the  minister.  A  body  of  sectarians,, 
already  formidable  by  their  numbers, 
and  still  more  so  by  their  admirable 
organization  apd  indefatigable  zeal, 

'  look  to  this  party  in  the  parliament, 
and  take  their  opinions  from  them 
with  implicit  faith. 

The  other  party  were  the  Radical 
Reformers,  parliamentary  Ishmael- 
ites,  whose  himds  were  against  every 
man,  and  every  nian’s  hand  against 
them.  Their  leader,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  had  for  many  years  borne 
the  brunt  of  political  calumny ;  upon 
questions  which  involved  no  point  of 
general  principles,  he  now  gave  his 
support  to  the  ministry,  not  because 
he  liked  them,  but  because,  he  said, 
there  were  no  better  to  supply  their 
place.  Out  of  doors,  this  little  par¬ 
ty  derived  great  strength  from  the 
acquisition  of  Lord  Cochrane,  a  man 
whose  genius  and  enteiprising  cou¬ 
rage  have  given  assured  proofs  that 
he  wants  only  opportunity  to  supply 
the  place  of  our  great  Nelson.  I 
wrong  him,  perhaps,  in  classing  him 
with  any  party ;  for  though  it  is  with 
the  Reformers  that  he  has  usually 
voted,  he  has,  wdth  a  right  seaman¬ 
like  and  British  feeling,  disclaimed 
all  party  spirit,  and  justly  reproba¬ 
ted  it  as  the  bane  of  the  state. 

/.  The  feeling  which  Sir  Francis  ex¬ 
pressed,  was  that  of  the  people  in 
general.  They  rejoiced  in  the  fall 
of  the  last  ministry,  but  it  was  wi  h 
the  joy  of  a  vindictive  temper,  not  of 
hope ;  and  they  preferred  their  suc¬ 
cessors  for  no  other  reason  than  be¬ 


cause  they  had  supplanted  men  whom 
they  so  heartily  disliked.  As  for  ta¬ 
lents,  there -was  little  to  chuse  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  old  families,  and 
those  other  leviathans  of  the  land, 
whose  influence  overlays  whole  coun¬ 
ties,  were  mostly  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  hence  the  new  ministry  held 
their  seats  too  much  by  personal  fa^ 
vour,  and  were  more  literally  the 
king’s  servants,  than  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  the 
people  rather  assenting  to  his  choice, 
than  approving  it,  and  certainly  not 
having  guided  it.  The  country,  in¬ 
deed,  was  in  a  new  situation.  While 
Pitt  and  Fox  were  living,  every  man 
believed  either  in  one  or  in  the  other ; 
one  party  was  perfectly  satisfled  that 
all  the  measures  of  their  heaven-bom 
minister  ihust  be  right,  and  the  other 
as  confidently  expected,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
first  wanton  war  against  France,  the 
nation  was  to  be  saved  as  soon  as 
their  political  redeemer  came  into 
poi^er.  From  this  comfortable  state, 
wherein  fiuth  supplied  the  place  of 
reason,  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
death  of  both  these  leaders,  neither 
of  whom  left  a  successor.  It  be¬ 
came  the  general  complaint,  that 
there  was  no  man,  or  set  of  men, 
in  whom  the  nation  had  any  confi¬ 
dence  ;  some  persons  apprehended 
from  this  a  dangerous  indifference 
in  the  public  towards  parliament  it¬ 
self  ;  others  hoped,  that,  as  the  people 
were  weary  of  factious  debates,  the 
parliament  would  become  ashamed 
of  them,  and  that  measures  would 
be  discussed  with  a  view  to  the  com¬ 
mon  weal,  and  no  longer  solely  with 
reference  to  the  party  by  whom  they 
were  brought  forward. 

With  the  state  under  these  strange 
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circumstaaces,  a  national  debt*  of  was  engird  in  war  against  a  mBitaiy 
L.  626,000,000,  and  an  annual  f  ex-  power  more  formidwle  than  any  of  ‘ 
pexaliture  a£  L.  72,000,000,  England  either  ancient  or  modem  times. 

*  Funded!)^  %  . . L. 585,959,9S2  1« 

Unfunded .  41,987,118  9  11 

f  Gross  Revenue  80,063,607  18  3^ 

Net  Produce  75,446,626  11  6 

Payments  into  Exchequer  •  -  .  72,945,684  0  9^ 
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CHAP.  II. 

✓  , 

Mediation  offered  by  Austria,  and  its Jailure-^Nets  system  of  wirfare  adopt- 
ed  by  Buonaparte — His  Commercial  Edicts,  and  our  Orders  in  Council— 
Dispute  voith  America — Efffect  produced  in  England — The  Peace  Party— 
The  Anti-Commercialists— Misconduct  of  the  War. 


The  new  year  began  with  an  oflfer 
on  the  part  of  Austria  to  become  the 
mediator  of  a  general  peace.  A  si¬ 
milar  offer  had  been  made 
1807.  in  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
April  18.  ceding  year,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  then  equally 
inviting  the  cabinets  of  Petersburgh, 
of  Rerun,  and  of  the  Thuillerics,  to 
adopt  the  same  conciliatory  views; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  me  open¬ 
ing  of  negociations,  proposing  that 
they  should  be  held  at  any  place  in 
his  dominions,  the  situation  of  which 
might  be  convenient  for  all  parties, 
and  not  too  near  the  seat  of  war. 

The  offer  was  accepted 
April  25.  by  our  court,  provided  it 
should  also  be  accepted 
by  all  the  other  belligerent  pow¬ 
ers  :  with  respect  to  place,  it 
was  added,  his  Majesty  would  not 
object  to  any  which  was  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  which 
would  afford  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  in  an  equal  degree  with  all  the 
other  powers  concerned,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  prompt  and  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  communication  with  its 
Nov.  20.  plenipotenUaries.  Seven 
montns  elapsed,  and  no¬ 
thing  farther  was  heard  concerning 


this  mediation.  Prince  de  Starhem* 
berg,  the  Austrian  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary,  then  transmitted  another  note 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
afiairs,  stating,  that  he  had  received 
positive  orders  from  his  court,  to 
make  the  most  earnest  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  importance  or  putting 
an  end  to  the  struggle  which  still  ex¬ 
isted  between  England  and  France, 
the  effects  of  which  might  produce 
to  all  Europe  the  most  fatal  con¬ 
sequences.  The  Emperor,  there¬ 
fore,  officially  and  earnestly  request¬ 
ed  a  formal  assurance  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  of  its  readiness  to 
enter  into  a  negociation  for  a  mari¬ 
time  peace.  This  language  , 

was  evidently  dictated  %  1807. 

France,  and  Mr  Canning,  Nov.  28. 
after  expressing  some  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  court  of  Vienna  should 
apply  ^or  a  renewed  declaration  of 
sentiments,  whereof  it  had  been  so 
long  and  so  formally  in  possession, 
repeated,  nevertheless,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  now,  as  he  had  at  all  times 
been,  prepared  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
ciation  for  the  conclusion  of  suen  a 
peace  as  should  be  consistent  with 
fidelity  to  his  allies,  and  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  tranquillity  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  Europe. 
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1808.  On  the  first  of  Janua- 
Jan.  1.  ry.  Prince  de  Starhemberg 
transmitted  another  note. 
He  was  charged,  he  said,  obeying 
the  orders  of  his  court  in  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  desires  of  that  of  the  Thu- 
illeries.  to  propose  to  the  English 
ministry  that  they  should  imme¬ 
diately  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  for 
the  establishment  of  peace  between 
all  the  powers  at  present  at  war  with 
England.  And  he  added,  that,  to 
avoid  every  species  of  delay,  he.  was 
authorized  by  France  to  give  pass- 
parts  to  the  ministers  who  might  be 
appointed.  The  reply  was  becoming 
the  spirit  and  dignity  of 
Jan.  8.  the  British  nation.  It  noti¬ 
ced,  what  could  not  but  be 
erceived,  that  the  Prince  de  Star- 
emberg,  when  proposing  that  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  should  be  sent  to  Pa-  ' 
ris,  had  omitted  to  explmn  from 
whom  he  had  received  that  commis¬ 
sion,  whether  from  his  imperial  mas¬ 
ter,  or  from  the  government  of 
France ;  if  from  the  former,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  concerned  that,  in  framing 
this  proposal,  so  little  reference  should 
have  been  had  to  the  correspon¬ 
dence  which  had  already  taken  place 
between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna.  So  long  ago  as  in  April, 
the  offer  of  mediation  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  yet  now  the  same  offer  was 
repeat^,  without  any  notification  of 
the  acceptance  of  those  conditions 
p^hich  were  then  stated  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  be  indispensable  prelimina¬ 
ries  to  a  negociation ;  ana  the  pre¬ 
sent  proposd  extended  only  to  the 
pow’ers  combined  with  France  in  the 
p'ar  against  Great  Britain,  and  not 
to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  with  France.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Prince  de  Starhemberg 


were  acting  not  otherwise  from  his 
own  court  than  as  being  authorized 
to  receive  and  convey  whatever 
communications  the  government  of 
France  might  think  fit  to  entrust  tb 
him,  the  statement  of  some  precise 
authority,  and  the  production  of 
some  specific  and  authenticated  do¬ 
cuments,  were  then  necessary.  The 
previous  settlement  of  a  basis  of  ne¬ 
gociation,  (as  had  indeed  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  ^e  Emperor  of  Austria  in 
his  first  offer)  was  indispensable,^ 
the  experience  of  the  last  attempt  at 
treating  with  France  having  placed 
that  question  beyond  controversy ; 
but,  upon  this  subject,  no  intimation 
was  now  given.  His  Majesty  was 
willing  to  treat  with  France,  out  it 
must  be  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equa¬ 
lity  ;  he  was  ready  to  treat  with  the 
allies  of  France,  but  the  negociation 
must  equally  embrace  the  interests 
of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain :  as 
soon  as  the  basis  was  settled,  be 
would  be  prepared  to  name  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  but  he  would  not  again 
consent  to  send  them  to  a  hostile 
capital.  This  frank  and  unequivo¬ 
cal  exposition  of  his  Majesty’s  senti¬ 
ments,  was  made  to  the  minister  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  no  au.' 
thority  was  given  to  the  Prince  de 
Starhemberg  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  England  to  the  government  of 
France.  Four  days  after 
Jan.  12.  the  date  of  this  answer,  the 
Prince  de  Starhemberg  de¬ 
manded  his  passport.  * 

This  prelude  to  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Austria,  scarcely 
in  the  slightest  degree  excited  the 
public  attention.  I^rrow  and  indig¬ 
nation  had  been  felt  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  baseness  mth  which  he 
had  become  a  sharer  in  tlie  spoils  of 
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Prussia;  sorrow,  that  one  whose* 
natural  disposition  had  discovered 
such  rectitude  of  feeling,  should 
have  been  deluded  into  measures  so 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  so  fatal  to  his  own  re¬ 
putation.  When,  therefore,  he  is¬ 
sued  his  hostile  manifesto,  these  feel¬ 
ings  were  expressed  in  the  best  state 
paper  that  has  proceeded  from  the 
court  during  the  present  war ;  the 
futility  of  its  alledged  grievances  was 
expo^,  its  insolence  repelled,  and 
the  rights  and  principles  of  Great 
Britain  calmly  and  resolutely*  as¬ 
serted.  The  whole  tone  and  temper 
of  this  declaration  was  what  it  should 
be ;  its  conclusion  might  have  occa¬ 
sioned  some  serious  thought,  and 
melancholy  reflection,  in  the  great 
autocrat,  had  he  been  less  overawed 
by  the  reputation,  and  less  complete¬ 
ly  duped  by  the  artifices,  of  his  new 
ally.  “  Whenever,”  it  said,  “  the 
ipportunity  for  peace  between  Great 
Jritain  ana  Russia  shall  arrive,  his 
majesty  will  embrace  it  with  eager¬ 
ness.  The  arrangements  of  such  a 
negociation  will  not  be  difficult  or 
complicated.  His  majesty,  as  he  has 
nothing  to  concede,  so  he  has  no¬ 
thing  to  require ;  satisfied  if  Russia 
shall  manifest  a  disposition  to  return 
to  her  ancient  feelings  of  friendship 
towards  Great  Britain ;  to  a  just 
consideration  of  her  own  true  inte¬ 
rests,  and  to  a  sense  of  her  own  dig¬ 
nity  as  an  independent  nation.”— 
These  were  the  feelings  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  government ;  but,  when 
Prussia  declared  against  England, 
and  Austria  also  prepared  to  join  the 
same  confederacy,  the  only  senti¬ 
ment  which  prevailed  was  pity  for 
the  abject  state  of  subjection  to  which 


these  courts  were  reduced,  and  the 
wretched  thraldom  which  their  mu¬ 
tual  jealoui^,  and  mutual  misconduct, 
had  brought  upon  Germany. 

Russia  possessed  a  nav}*,  and  it  was 
doubtless  apart  of  Buonaparte’s  plan 
to  bring  against  us  the  whole  mari¬ 
time  force  of  the  north ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Copenhagen  fhis- 
trated  this,  while  it  robbed  our  sai.« 
lors  of  a  triumph  in  which  all  English 
hearts  might  have  united.  Prussia 
and  Austria  were  inland  states ;  their 
power  to  annoy  us  was  as  little  as 
their  inclination.  But  the  barbarian, 
who,  far  more  by  the  misconduct 
and  fatuity  of  his  opponents,  than  by 
his  own  anility,  had  now  become  the 
master  of  the  continent,  was  waging  a 
new  species  of  warfare  against  Eng¬ 
land.  During  the  last  war,  the  flou¬ 
rishing  state  of  trade  was  the  con¬ 
stant  boast  of  ministers;  and  the 
books  of  the  custom-house  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  proofs  of  national  pro¬ 
sperity,  froM  which  there  could  be 
no  appeal.  Tnis  wretched  folly  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  people,  and  it  impo¬ 
sed  upon  the  enemy  aJso  ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  il,  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  confounded  the  wealth  of  nations 
with  their  welfare,  Buonaparte  should 
mistake  it  for  their  strength.  He 
called  us  a  nation  of-  shopkeepers ; 
and,  reasoning  as  if  we  were  so,  con¬ 
cluded,  that  by  ruining  our  trade,  he 
must  ruin  us.  Upon  this  avowed 
principle,  he  prohibited  all  trading  in 
Engli^  merchandize,  ordered  every 
article  of  merchandize^  belonging  to 
England,  or  coming  frdm  her  colo¬ 
nies,  or  of  her  manufacture,  to  be 
seized  as  lawful  prize,  and  declared 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade.  f  This  latter  part  of  the  decree 
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was  marked  in  all  our  newspapers  he  declared  the  British  islands  in  a 
with  a  note  of  contemptuous  aami-  state  of  blockade,  both  by  land  and 
ration ;  and  no  person  perused  it  sea;  his  passion  not  pausing  to  consi* 
without  a  smile  of  siuprise,  and  a  der,  whether  such  a  land-blockade 
triumphant  sense  of  security,  Lords  were  intelligible.  Our  orders  in  coun- 
as  we  are,  and  will  be  of  the  ocean,  cil  were  in  fact  seized  upon  as  a  pre- 
The  tyrannical  clauses  affected  others  text  for  new-wording  and  colouring 
more  materially  than  us ;  it  remained  a  previous  commerciu  de- 
to  be  seen  whether  America,  the  cree  issued  at  Milan  a  few  1807. 
only  nation  which  could  properly  be  days  {dler  them,  1  but  be-  Nov.  23. 


against  a  measure  so  injurious  to  her  For  this  previous  decree  enacted,  that 
trade.  But,  in  the  government  of  **  all  vessels  which,  after  having  touch- 
America,  there  was  a  manifest  dis-  ed  at  England,  from  any  nation  what- 
position  to  crouch  at  the  feet  of  soever,  shall  enter  the  ports  of  France, 
France.  After,  therefore,  it  had  shall  ^  seized  and  confiscated,  as 
been  intimated  to  the  neutral  powers  well  as  tlieir  cargoes,  without  ex- 
invain,  that,  if  they  submitted  to  have  ception  or  distinction  conunodities 
theirsUpsconfiscatedinFrance,when  or  merchandize.*’  The  orders  in  coun¬ 
bound  to,  or  sailing  from,  an  English  cil,  therefore,  were  now  represented 
port,  we  should  seize  and  confiscate  as  the  provocation  and  reason  for  en- 
idl  ships  and  cargoes  bound  to  or  from  nesting  what  had  been  before  enacted. 

France,  the  threat  was  Under  these  circumstance  Ame- 
1807.  followed  by  an  order  in  ric»  appeared  to  have  only  a  choice 
Nov.  11.  council,  *  enacting,  that  of  evils,  to  join  with  one  of  the  hos- 
all  neutral  ships,  with  neu-  tile  powers,  to  arm  her  vessels  against 
tralgoodson  board,  bound  for  France,  both  for  defensive  war,  or  to  submit 
or  any  of  the  countries  under  her  con-  to  both,  and  carry  on  her  trade  with 
troul,  should  come  into  an  English  England.  But  the  President,  and 
port,  and  there  pay  duty  to  the  Eng-  the  populace  of  America,  were  alike 
bsh  cnistcmi-house,  so  that  no  gocm  under  the  influence  of  hostile  feel- 
should  enter  France  but  such  as  we  ings  towards  England.  The  first 
tmd  previously  taxed.  This  decree  state  papers  of  Mr  Jefferson  were  so 
execrated  Buonaparte,  strikingly  contrasted  with  ail  which 
Dec.  17.  and  he  immediately  issued  it  has  been  our  fiirtune  to  see  pro- 
an  edict  at  Milan,  f  de-  mulgated  in  Europe,  that  the  feeling 
daring,  that  every  neutral  which  sub-  of  delight  which  theyr  occasioned  in 
mitted  to  be  searched  by  an  English  the  heart  of  an  Englishman  was  more 
ship,  or  paid  any  duty  whatsoever  to  than  counterbalanced  by  a  sense  of 
the  English  government,  should  be  humiliation  which  -he  could  not  fail 
considered  as  thereby  denationaliz-  to  experience.  They  spake  of  plans 
ed,  as  having  forfeited  the  protec-  for  national  improvement,  of  expcnce 
tion  of  its  own  government,  and  be-  curtailed,  and  taxes  remitted  to  the 
come  English  property ;  and,  in  con-  people ;  and  they  indicated  a  spirit 
sequence,  liable  to  be  seized  as  law-  of  Ix^  not  less  philosophical  than 
ftd  prize  by  French  ships  of  war :  and  generous,  which  promised  to  hasten 
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(he  Iiappier  a^es  that  it  anticipated,  or,  more  probably,  with  Rnrour,  he 
But,  wnen  tr3nng  times  came  on,  and  discovered,  on  all  occasions,  a  jealous 
the  President  was  weighed  in  the  temper  towards  England;  as  if  it  were 
balance,  he  was  found  wanting.  The  possible  that  all  natural  ties  between 
enmity  towards  this  country,  which,  us  could  be  dissolved  while  we  speak 
as  an  American,  it  became  him  to  one  language,  and  as  if  England  were 
feel  during  that  unhappy  war,  of  not  now  the  only  earthly  bulwaric 
which  the  termination  was  to  us  the  of  liberty,  and  of  all  that  should  be 
least  disgraceful  part,  he  continued  dear  to  man. 
to  feel,  Tong  after  it  behoved  him.  The  temper  of  the  American  peo- 
both  as  an  American  and  a  states*  pie  corresponded  but  too  well  wtdi 
man,  to  have  returned  to  more  na*  that  of  their  President.  That  idm»- 
tural  sentiments.  The  war  against  tity  of  language,  which,  in  better 
the  French  Republic  undoubtedly  times,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  bring 
contributed  to  this ;  something  too  back  the  two  nations  to  a  fiunily  feet 
has  been  ascribed  with  great  likeli-  ing  towards  each  other,  gave  occa* 
hood  to  wounded  vanity.  Mr  Jeffer-  sion,  in  the  present  troubled  state  of 
son  had  been  received  with  flattering  things,  to  mutual  provocations.  Our 
distinction  at  Paris ;  in  Lemdon,  he  seamen  frequently  deserted  to  them, 
was  entertained  more  according  to  our  and  their  sailors  were  sometimest 
usual  manners  than  his  real  merit  de<  *  impressed  on  suspicion  of  bed^ 
served,  or  than  the  commonest  poli-  Englishmen.  On  both  sides  there 
cy  would  have  dictated.  Whatever  was  just  cause  of  conqdaint.  We  ^ 
were  the  cause,  it  was  manifest,  that,  durM  most  injuiy,  but  they  received 
while  he  regarded  France  with  fear,  most  insult ;  ana  it  is  less  dangeroij 

*  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  seized  under  such  circumstances,  to  protest  that  he  is  an 
American,  and  offer  to  produce  proof  of  it  whenever  be  can  appeal  to  his  consul ; 
effectual  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  this,  by  always  keeping  him  on  board.  Some* 
times  such  a  man  is  sulky,-*in  ether  words,  resolute,  and  refuses  to  woric :  he  is 
then  flogg^  The  captain,  finding  he  can  make  nothing  of  him,  dischar^  him, 
upon  nearing  an  Endish  port,  into  the  ship  of  an  acquaintance  wiUi  a  bad  diarac* 
ter,  and  recommenm  sound  flogging.  The  second  captain  refuses  to  h'sten  to  any 
tMng  thejpoor  fellow  can  plead,  fencing  all  his  remonstrances  by  saying,  **  I  got  you 
fiom  an  English  man  of  war,  and  am  not  bound  to.take  your  word  for  your  countiy. 
But,  while  you  are  in  this  ship,  by  G — ,  you  shall  do  your  duty ;  get  out  of  her  hw  yoa 
can.”  This  reasoning  is  enfort^  by  two  or  three  dozen  lashes ;  and  the  same  game 
is  played  over  again  when  the  ship  goes  into  port,  by  discharging  him  into  aniHher, 
and  keeping  him  as  long  as  possible  out  at  sea;  for  an  American  cannot  long  be  mi». 
taken  for  any  thing  else,  and  no  affidavits  are  necessary  to  prove  him  not  an  Eng* 
lishman.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  case,  neither  is  it  a  sin^e  instance.  Even  the 
most  certain,  indisputable,  and  le^  proofs  are  of  no  avail,  if  the  captain  docs  not 
flunk  proper  to  admit  theip  ; — letters  from  his  wife,  from  his  father,  the  clergyman 
of  his  native  place,  with  certificates  of  his  baptism  and  marriage.  The  admiralty 
does  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  admit  them,  and  order  the  man’s  release ;  but,  till 
he  can  make  his  case  known  to  the  admiralty,  be  is  thus  tyrannically  detained. 
What  must  be  the  eflect  when  the  man  escapes  to  his  own  country,  upon  his  towns* 
men,  his  family,  his  kinsmen,  all  who  hear  his  story ! — ^There  is  but  little  philoao* 
phy  in  the  old  exclamation.  Fiat  iuttitia^  mat  munduit  it  is  by  cemmitting  i»* 
I  justice  that  the  world  is  endangereil. 
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to  injure  than  to  insult.  The  right 
which  we  exercise  of  searching  their 
merchant  ships  would  give  little  of¬ 
fence,  were  it  exercised  *  courteous¬ 
ly ;  the  manner  of  performing  it  might 
^e  away  the  invidiousness  of  the 
act ;  but  unhappily,  on  our  part,  there 
was  too  often  an  aggravating  inso¬ 
lence  displayed,  which  exasperated 
not  merely  those  to  whom  it  was  of- 
ferred,butall  to  whom  they  repeated 
their  grievances  in  America;  and 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  repeatedly 
rous^  the  indignation  of  the  most 
forbearing  officers,  by  the  impudence 
with  which  they  produced  legal  cer¬ 
tificates  f  of  citizenship  for  men,  who 
were  recognized  by  their  former 
•ommanders,  or  convicted  by  their 
shibboleths  beyond  all  subterfuge. — 
But  the  Americans  were  not  con¬ 
tented  with  receiving  fugitives;  they 
invited  men  to  desert.  It  was  propo¬ 
sed  in  one  of  their  newspapers,  to 
offer  bounties  to  all  who  would  make 
their  escape  from  *'  that  little  hell, 
called  a  British  man  of  war,  and  seek, 
in  the  land  of  liberty,  that  asylum 
which  was  offered  by  a  free  and  be¬ 
nevolent  people.  By  such  means,  it 
was  added,  the  spirit  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  will  be  encouraged ;  the  tidings 
will  fly  like  lightning,  from  ship  to 
ship,  and  our  foe  will  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  annoyance.”  And  the 


incendiary  introduced  this  proposal,' 
by  saying,  “  in  this  day’s  paper,  the 
patriot  'vill  read  with  pleasure,  that 
the  mirit  of  desertion  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  fleet  prevails  to  a  decree  which 
■threatens  tlieir  service  with  destruc¬ 
tion.”  Things  could  not  remain  long 
in  this  state.  Some  of  our  seamen 
entered  on  board  the  American  fri¬ 
gate,  the  Chesapeak,  and  were  pa¬ 
raded  with  dags  and  music  about  the 
streets  of  New  York,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  their  officers.  Tlie  fact  of  their 
having  entered  on  board  this  frigate 
being  notorious.  Admiral  Berkeley, 
who  commanded  on  the  station,  de¬ 
manded  them,  and  the  Americans  re¬ 
fused  to  deliver  them  up.  The  Che¬ 
sapeak  put  to  sea,  and  an  English 
frigate  was  sent  after  her.  The  men 
were  again  demanded,  and  refused ; 
upon  which  the  English  captain  fired 
into  her,  made  her  strike  her  flag, 
and  took  out  the  deserters  by  force. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  the 
Leander,  in  firing  at  some  vessels  to 
m^e  them  bring  to,  had  accidental- 
ly  killed  an  American,  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  people  was  unbounded: 
every  artifice  was  employed  by  the 
French  party  to  keep  it  at  its  height; 
a  public  funeral  was  made  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  brought  in  against  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  tlie  Leander,  and  orders  is- 


*  The  Americans  generally  record  the  treatment  they  receive,  as  well  as  the  vi¬ 
sit,  in  their  log-books. 

f  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  **  The  other  day  (says  a  naval  officer,  in  a  letter  which 
the  author  has  received  while  this  sheet  was  in  tlie  press),  I  impressed  a  sailor  out  of 
an  American  brig  from  Rochelle,  with  a  r^ular  protection,  down  in  the  articles, 
and  every  thing  iwr.  He  bad  not  his  story  quite  by  heart ;  his  persoa  belied  him, 
and  his  manners  were  disguised.  I  was  convinced  lie  was  an  Englishman,  and  took 
him.  In  the  boat,  going  on  board,  he  confessed  he  was  so ;  and  mat  the  master  got 
his  protection  by  making  the  necessary  affidavits ;  and  he  said  he  could  find  the 
brigs  Frehch  ccMOurs  and  papers,  for  he  had  stow^  them  away.  He  did  so,  and  we 
have  sent  her  into  Plymouth.  If  we  have  not  paid  proper  respect  to  the  ^unerican 
protections,  they  are  to  blame  as  well  as  we :  they  do  tell  themt  and  mwt  teke  ths^ 
consequence  of  our  certain  knowledge  qf  the  fact’* 
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tuei  to  proceed  i^ainst  him  upon 
this  char^  whenever  he  could  be  ta¬ 
ken.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the 
Americans,  sensible  that  they  had  a 
stronger  ground  of  complaint,  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  more  temperate¬ 
ly,  and  the  President  published  a* 
proclamation,  commanding  all  Bri¬ 
tish  ships  of  war  to  depart  from  the 
harbours  of  the  United  States,  and 
interdicting  the  entrance  of  their 
ports  to  the  British  navy.  A  fit  pro¬ 
viso  was  added,  excepting  from  the 
decree,  all  packet-ships  with  dispat¬ 
ches,  and  vessels  forced  in  by  dis¬ 
tress,  or  weather,  or  pursued  by  an 
enemy.  But  the  edict,  in  other  re¬ 
spects  sufficiently  moderate  for  the 
occasion,  fitlsely  asserted,  that  the  sea¬ 
men  in  question  had  been  ascertained 
to  be  citizens  of  tlie  United  States. 
The  congress,  in  a  subsequent  f  re¬ 
port,  prudently  waived  this  point, 
saying,  tliat  whether  the  men  so  ta¬ 
ken  were  or  were  not  American 
subject^,  the  character  of  the  act  of 
taking  them  remained  the  same. 

The  British  government  disclaim¬ 
ed  the  act  of  its  admiral,  and  expli¬ 
citly  disavowed  the  right  of  search¬ 
ing  ships  of  war.  But  it  was  the 
practice  of  searching  merchant  ships 
which  galled  the  Americans ;  accus¬ 
tomed,  during  the  last  war,  to  enjoy 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 
and  being  now  deprived  of  it,  they 
forgot,  in  their  vexation^  that  France 
had  begun  this  system  of  restric¬ 
tions,  and  their  whme  resentment  was 
directed  against  England.  Under 
this  feeling,  they  co-operated  with 
Buonaparte  in  his  plan  of  conuner- 


cial  warfare  ^  Non-importation 

Act,  prohibiting  many  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  was  past  in 
18M,  to  see  if  it  would  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  intimidating  us.  It  was  at  va¬ 
rious  times  siupended;  but  when 
Buonaparte,  and  his  besotted  ally,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  had,  as  w  as 
edicts  could  do  it,  closed  the  ports  of 
Europe  against  us,  then  this  act 
was  brought  forward  to  be  enforced. 
The  tyrannous  conduct  of  France 
at  length  extended  to  America  it¬ 
self  ;  and  finding  themselves,  by  the 
edicts  of  Milan,  and  the  orders  in 
council,  reduced  to  a  choice  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  they  adopted  the  strange  ex« 
pedient  of  suspending  their  own  com¬ 
merce  entirely,  by  laying  an  embargo 
upon  |all  exports.  §  In  these  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  American  government, 
there  was  a  semblance  ^  neutrality 
towards  the  two  contending  powers ; 
but,  virtually,  it  was  co-operating 
with  France,  in  the  plan  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
Buonapartq  was  now  enabled  to  give 
this  political  experiment  a  full  trial ; 
he  had  sent  an  army  into  Portugal, 
who  drove  out  the  reigning  fiunily  to 
their  possessions  in  America,  and 
shut  tne  ports  t)f  that  kingdom  a- 
gainst  us.  The  king  of  Pru8sia,||  in 
a  melancholy  declaration,  prohibited 
all  intercourse  between  us  and  his 
states ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  qf  so 
long  the  tool,  and  soon  to  be  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  Corsican  villain,  added 
one  more  proof  of  blind  obsequious^ 
ness  to  this  treacherous  ally,  by  a- 
dopting,  in  all  his  dominions,  the 
measures  which  had  been  enacted 


*  Appendix,  No.  VI.  (American  Proclamation  of  July  2,  1807.) 

i  Appendix,  No.  VII.  (American  Report  of  Con^ss,  Nov.  17,  1807.) 
A[)pendjx,  No.  VIII.  (Non-importation  Act  and  Supplement) 
Appendix,  No.  IX.  (American  Embar^.) 

Appendix,  No.  X.  (Prussian  Declaration.) 

^  Appcndi.'c,  No.  XI.  (Spanish  Decree  of  Jan.  S.) 
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bv  Fhmce.  Thus  then,  with  the  sin- 
f^le  exception  of  Sweden,  was  the 
whole  cootinent  of  Europe  closed 
against  British  goods,  and  our  whole 
import  trade  from  America  sudden¬ 
ly  suspended. 

A  circular  letter,  addressed  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior  to  the  cnam- 
ber  of  commerce,  was  annexed  in 
the  Moniteur,  (the  official  journal  of 
the  French  government)  to  the  last 
Milan  decree;  and  tnere,  amidst 
much  angry  declamation  against  Eng¬ 
land,  the  effect  which  our  orders  in 
council  must  produce  in  France 
was  confessed,  ^e  might  have  ima- 
f^ned,  said  M.  Cretet,  that  every 
obstruction  and  restraint  which  clog¬ 
ged  the  course  of  commerce,  on  the 
continent,  bad  been  exhausted ;  but 
this  new  mode  of  o^ression — these 
last  acts  of  the  British  government, 
are  the  last  stage  of  the  egression 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  We 
roust  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  conse- 
4^uences:  importation  and  excita¬ 
tion,  already  so  much  restricted,  will 
soon  be  much  more  so :  evei^  ^ing 
connected  with  maritime  commerce, 
every  thing  t^iat  depends  unon  it, 
will  now  be  liable  to  more  aifficul- 
ties,  and  more  uncertainty.  The  con¬ 
solations  which  were  held  out,  were 
a  hope  that  many  neutrals  would 
elude  the  English  cruisers ;  and  the 
plunder  which  their  privateers  would 
obtain,  by  attacking  every  ship  that, 
in  French  language,  renounce  the 
independence  of  its  national  flag,  by 
navigating  under  a  British  licence. 
French  commerce,  it  was  said,  will 
not  devote  itself  uselessly  to  that 
sort  of  warffire  which  never  lets  cou¬ 
rage,  dexterity,  and  deebion  go  unre¬ 
warded.  Substitutes  also  were  to  be 
sought  for  those  artides  of  which 
France  would  now,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  be  deprived.  Cotton,  it  was 
isaid,  would  come  frotn  Levant ; 


and,  at  a  more  distant  period,  that* 
what  they  produced  themselves. (for 
it  had  been,  not  unsuccesdiilly,  at¬ 
tempted  to  cultivate  it,)  would  as<> 
sut  in  supporting  their  manuffictares ; 
but,  mean  time,  it  would  be'  necessa¬ 
ry  to  have  recourse,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  hemp  and  flax ;  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  French  people 
should  circumscribe  their  consump¬ 
tion  within  the  products  of  home¬ 
grown  materials,  and  restrain  the  un- 
nappy  effects  of  habits  and  taste  con¬ 
tracted  for  manufactures,  that  would 
render  them  dependent  upon  foreign 
commerce.  Materials  for  dying  woidd 
become  scarce;  colours,  therefore, 
which  had  no  other  advantage,  than 
their  i^^iarent  ^eater  beauty,  would 
be  dis^nsed  with.  Sugar  and  cof¬ 
fee  could  not  be  proaircd  in  quanti¬ 
ties  adequate  to  the  demandfor  them ; 
but  these  were  objects  of  secondary 
utility,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  not  suffer  by  the  privation;  and 
habits  of  indulgence,  too  widely  ex¬ 
tended,  would  be  counteracted  and 
restrained  by  the  rise  in  the  price.— 
M.  Cretet  concluded,  by  saying, 
that  **  the  commerce  of  Europe 
would  soon,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  res¬ 
cued  from  oppression.  The  interest 
of  nations,  roe  honour  of  sovereigns, 
the  magnanimous  resolutions  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  allies  of  France ; 
the  power  andlhe  will  of  the  hero  who 
rules  over  us ;  the  justice  of  a  cause 
to  which  heaven  will  gi^t  its  protec¬ 
tion;  every  motive  concurs  to  de¬ 
cide  the  contest,  nor  can  its  issue  re¬ 
main  uncertain.” 

The  power  and  the  will  of  Buona¬ 
parte  had,  indeed,  occasioned  this 
state  of  thin^ ;  hb  will  might  have 
termini^d  it,  but  hb  power  could 
not;  andwhether  the  people  of  France, 
and  of  the  conc^uered  and  allied  coun¬ 
tries,  believed  ip  M.  Cretet’s  predic¬ 
tions  of  a  speedy  termination  or  notf 
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they  had  no  alternative^  being  com* 

Eilied  to  suffer  and  be  silent.  In 
nglandy  the  immediate  inconvcni* 
•nee  which  was  felt  occasioned  a 
partial  cry  for  peace,  begun  by  some 
of  those  manuracturers  whose  trade 
was  at  a  stand,  and  supported  by 
others,  whose  views  were  less  seliish, 
though  not  more  enlightened.  Among 
these  were  a  considerable  part  of 
those  persons,  who  term  themselves 
the  religious  public ;  pious  and  con¬ 
scientious  men,  but  inconsistent;  for, 
while  they  admit  that  the  principle 
of  war  must  be  allowed  in  just  cases, 
they,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases, 
cry  out  against  the  practice,  setting 
their  compassionate  feelings  in  array 
against  the  manlier  virtues.  A  su¬ 
perstition  *  concerning  Buonaparte 
mingled  itself  with  this  womanish 
sensibility:  they  who  had  not  lost 
sight  of  his  moimities,  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  he  were  the  Be^t  f  or  Anti¬ 
christ  ;  others,  whom  he  had  in  some 
degree  conciliated,  by  his  various 
aggressions  upon  the  papal  power, 
foigave  him  ml  his  crimes,  because 
the  whore  of  Babylon  happened  to 
be  among  those  whom  he  had  plun¬ 
dered  ;  they  rather  imagined  him  to 
be  the  man  upon  the  white  horse; 
in  this,  however,  they  wereall  agreed, 
that  Providence  hod  {4)pointed  him 
for  some  great  purpose,  and  it  was 
an  easy  conclusion  for  those  whose 
weak  heads  and  warm  imaginations 
looked  no  farther,  that  it  must  be  un¬ 
availing,  if  not  impious,  tooppose  him. 

This  was  a  pitiable  delusion ;  but 
more  extraordinary  was  the  weakness 
of  those  who,  having  originally  been 
the  firiends  oS  France,  when  they 


imagined  that  the  cause  of  liberty 
was  implicated  in  her  success,  looked 
with  complacency  now  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  whicli  oppression  was  making 
in  the  world,  brcause  France  was  the 
oppressor!  They  had  turned  their 
fiices  toward  the  east  in  the  morning 
to  worship  the  rising  sun,  and  nov 
that  it  was  evening,  they  were  look¬ 
ing  eastward  still,  obstinately  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  still  the  sun  was  there. 
Meetings  were  convoked  by  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  to  petition  for  peace,  be¬ 
cause  their  trade  was  injure  by  the 
war ;  and  this  selfish  purpose  was  dis¬ 
interestedly  assisted  by  the  admirers 
of  Buonaparte,  and  the  apocalypse- 
politicians.  The  good  sense  the 
people  frustrated  these  attempts ;  few 
petitions  could  be  carried,  and  those 
only  in  places  where  a  number  of 
workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of 
employ.  The  members  of  opposition 
themselves,  though  ready  to  concede 
more  than  was  consistent  with  the 
honour  or  safety  of  the  country,  dis¬ 
couraged  this  mode  of  proce^ng, 
which  so  obviously  se.onded  the 
views  of  the  enemy. 

The  most  conspicuous  advocate 
for  peace  at  this  inau^idous  season 
was  Mr  Roscoe,  a  man  not  to  be 
mentionedwithoutreqiect,  even  when 
his  eiTors  are  noticed.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  shew,  that  we  had  no  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds  for  being  at  war, 
and  that  ministers  were  insincere  in 
professing  themselves  ready  to  make 
peace  upon  fair  terms,  bemuse  fiur 
terms  were  always  to  had.  But  as 
forthe  ground  of  the  wai^  it  was  plain¬ 
ly  stat^  by  Mr  Addington,  when  he 
said,  **  we  are  at  war  because  we 


*  This  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  form  of  prayer  for  some  of  oui  fast  days, 
in  which  he  was  represented  like  Gog  and  Ma^ ;  and  the  poor  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  made  to  call  upon  the  Lo^,  lest  this  new  Raw-head  and  Bloody-bones 

**  should  swallow  them  up  quick !” 

f  The  number  of  the  Beast  has  been  found  in  his  name,  by  writing  it  in  Grecii^ 
with  the  xxil&D^ prophetical  licence  of  making  his  biqitisaial  name  Niqideaa 
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cannot  be  at  peace.’*  This  was  the 
mneral  feeling  of  the  peofde  of  £ng> 
land,  and  it  was  this  deep  and  weU* 
fbuoded  conviction  which  occasioned 
that  acclamation  of  joy  at  Lloyd’s, 
when  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
^es  was  made  known.  That  peace 
wag  desirable  no  man  doubted,  if  any 
thing  more  than  the  name  of  peace 
could  be  obtained ;  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  for  eighteen  months, 
and,  during  the  whole  of  that  armed 
truce,  the  enemy  was  steadily  pursu¬ 
ing  his  plans  of  usurpation  upon  the 
continent;  collecting,  by  means  of 
his  commercial  commissioners,  infor¬ 
mation  how  best  to  attempt  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  these  islands,  and  preparing  a 
navy  which  would  enable  him  to  ef¬ 
fect  it.  Unquestionably  it  was  his 
sincere  desire  to  make  just  such  a 
peace  with  us  again  ;  and  we  might 
well  believe  him  when  he  said  so.— 
«( Wg  to  be  at  peace,”  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  officers,  who  have  been 
taken  prisoners :  **  we  want  peace  for 
six  years;  that  will  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  build  a  navy  which  sh^l 
outnumber  yours,  and  to  train  up 
sailors  for  it,  and  then  we  will  come 
over  and  conquer  you.”  This  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  held,  and  it  is  too 
sensible  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  sin¬ 


cerity  upon  amindnot'closed  a^nst 
all  aigument.  With  all  the  coast  of 
Europe  at  his  command,  it  is  in  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  power  to  build  ships,  out¬ 
numbering  ours,  in  the  proporticm  of 
ten  to  one,  or  twenty  to'one,  if  they 
were  thought  needful.  He  may  build 
them  at  any  time,  but  it  is  only  in 
peace  that  he  can  man  them ;  and  it 
IS  for  this  object,  and  this  only,  that 
he  is  desirous  of  peace.*  Peace  would 
give  him  the  power  of  invading  us ; 
and  is  there  any  man  foolish  enough, 
or  hardy  enough,  to  affirm,  that  he 
wants  the  will  to  do  it  i  i 

It  was  thus  that  those  persons  ar¬ 
gued  who  differed  in  opmion  from 
Mr  Koscoe,  and  they  were  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  England. 
In  fact,  his  whole  reasonings  resolved 
themselves  into  this  proposition,  that 
the  personal  character  of  Buonaparte 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  propriety 
of  making  peace  with  him,  for  that 
the  government  of  France,  like  other 
governments,  would  observe  treaties 
just  so  long  as  they  were  convenient 
to  its  interests,  and  no  longer.  But 
France  had  no  other  rule  ^  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  its  lord  and  master ;  eyeiy  thing, 
therefore,  depends  upon  his  person^ 
character ;  and  that  character,  even 


*  There  is  plain  sound  sense  in  what  Cobbett  says  of  the  terms  upon  which  peace 
might  reasonably  be  made.  “  Napoleon,”  he  says,  **  has  the  land,  and  we  have  the  sea. 
If  he  would  restore  Holland,  Denmark,  Porti^al,  Spain  and  Naples,  to  a  real  inde- 
{lendence,  then  we  might  agree  to  relax  in  the  exercise  of  our  maritime  power;  but 
if  he  be  inflexible  as  to  the  preserving  of  his  controul  over  the  states  upon  the  coast 
of  the  continent,  we  should  be  inflexmle  in  our  resolution  so  to  exercise  our  power, 
in  peace,  as  to  prevent  the  resouices  of  those  states  from  being  turned  against  us  at 
the  renewal  of  a  war.  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  what  ought  to  be  the  precise  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  treaty  with  him ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that,  as  long  as  he  holds  controul 
over  the  states  above-mentioned,  we  should  never  su^r  any  ship  of  war,  of  those 
states,  to  sail  upon  the  sea;  and  further,  that  we  should  make  it  ^und  of  war,  if, 
in  any  of  those  states,  ships  of  war  were  known  to  be  erecting.  I  know  I  shall  be 
told,  that,  to  insist  upon  terms  like  these,  would  be  to  say,  that  we  will  not  have  peara ; 
but  my  answer  is,  that  terms  like  these  we  must  have,  or  we  have  only  this  choice 
left,  go  to  war  again  in  a  year,  or  be  conquered ;  and  go  to  war  too  in  a  much  worse 
relative  situation  than  we  now  are.”— Pomica/  Register ^  Jan.  16, 1808. 
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tTioaeh  its  last  and  consummating  act  sia,  to  avenge.  For  Pichegra  and 
of  villainy,  the  usurpation  of  Spain,  Villeneuve,  it  was  the  business  of 
Iiad  not  then  been  perpetrated,  was  France  to  take  vengeance.  But  the 
already  more  atrocious  than  that  of  murder  of  Palm  was  an  offence  com- 
any  chieftain  who  had  ever  before  mitted  against  all  states  and  people, 
ruled  over  a  civilized  people.  On  this  against  all  principles  of  law  and  jus- 
ground  we  should  take  our  stand,  tice  and  social  order ;  it  was  an  act 
and  openly  proclaim  to  France,  and  by  which  he  outlawed  himself  in  hu- 
to  all  Euroi)e,  that  England  never  man  society,  and,  from  the  hour  in 
will,  on  any  terms,  make  peace  with  which  it  was  committed,  he  was  un- 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  It  cannot  be  der  the  ban  of  human  nature.  There 
done  with  honour,  it  cannot  be  done  is  also  one  crime  committed  peculi- 
with  safety.  What  would  be  said  of  arly  against  England,  which  should 
the  merchant  who  should  hazard  his  for  ever  preclude  the  possibility  of 
whole  property  in  engagements  with  treating  with  its  perpetrator ;  the 
a  man  notoriously  dishonest,  but  murder  of  captain  Wright,  an  Eng- 
that  he  deserved  the  ruin  that  would  lish  officer,  put  to  death  in  prison, 
befal  him  i  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and  That  captain  Wright  was  murdered^ 
Tuscany,  have  shown  what  are  the  no  inquest  or  jury  of  Englishmen 
consequences  of  French  friendship,  would  hesitate  to  pronounce,  from 
Looking  at  the  question,  with  refe-  the  *  evidence  before  them,  furnish- 
rence  to  our  national  honour,  (and  ed,  as  it  is,  wholly  by  his  murderers, 
in  this  point  we  ought  always  to  be-  For  the  sake  of  the  living,  as  well  as 
bold  it,)  the  argument  against  treat-  the  dead,  it  behoved  us  to  take  cog- 
ing  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  be-  nizance  of  this  foul  deed ;  and  any 
comes  yet  more  forcible.  The  pri-  minister  who  should  have  advised 
vate,  personal  murders  which  he  has  his  majesty  never  to  enter  into  any 
committed,  stamp  him  with  a  pecu-  treaty  with  the  tyrant  who  commit- 
liar  and  individual  guilt,  which  dis-  ted  it,  would  have  received  the  sup- 
tinguishes  him  from  the  other  scour-  port  of  the  whole  British  people, 
ges  of  mankind,  whose  pleasure,  like  Well  had  it  been  for  us,  if,  from  the 
his,  has  been  in  conquest.  'I’hat  of  beginning  of  this  war,  we  had  at  all 
the  Due  d’Enghein,  it  belonged  to  times  studiously  distinguished  be- 
Ihe  Bourbons,  to  Germany,  and  Rus-  tween  the  French  nation  and  its  ru- 

*  The  account  in  the  Moniteur  was,  that  he  killetl  himself  upon  hearing  that  the 
English  fleet  had  lieen  defeated  by  the  French,  and  Lord  Nelson  slain.  We  in 
England  know,  that  no  Englishman  could  have  believed  this  defeat,  and  that  an 
English  sailor  would  know  it  to  be  impossible.  Buonaparte  had  two  motives  for  de¬ 
stroying  Captain  Wright;  personal  hatred  for  what  that  officer  had  done  against 
him  at  Acre,  and  a  suspicion  that  he  was  connected  with  the  royalist  party.  Th« 
most  probable  account  of  his  fate  is,  that  he  was  put  to  the  torture  to  force  from 
him  a  confession  of  these  secrets,  and  then  di^tched,  that  it  might  never  be  known 
he  had  been  tortureil.  The  story  which  the  French  published  was  palpably  and  ri¬ 
diculously  false;  but  it  proves  that  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  that  the  manner  of 
that  death  was  studiously  concealed.  Buonapartc_has  found  it  more  easy  to  periie- 
trate  murders  of  this  kind  than  to  conceal  them  : — In  the  official  account  of  Picne- 
gru’s  death,  that  general  was  described  as  having  committed  suicide  in  a  manner  by 
which  it  was  phvsirallv  impossible  that  anv  man  could  have  killed  himself. 
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ler;  stating  to  France,  and  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  our  readiness  to  treat  with  the 
former  under  any  other  head,  and 
our  solemn  resolution  never  to  ne- 
gociate  with  Buonaparte,  because  it 
was  abundantly  proved,  that  no  trust 
could  be  placed  upon  a  man  who 
sets  all  laws  human  and  divine  at 
defiance,  and  from  whom  his  friends 
and  allies  are  in  as  much  danger  as 
his  enemies.  The  people  at  large 
knew  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  when 
the}'  heard  of  mediations  and  nego- 
ciations,  their  only  fear  was,  that  we 
might  be  duped  again  into  a  treach¬ 
erous  truce ;  provided,  therefore,  the 
pacific  overtures  of  the  enemy  were 
rejected,  they  cared  not  what  forma¬ 
lity  was  made  the  plea.  The  man¬ 
liest  way  of  answering  such  over¬ 
tures  would  have  been  the  best ;  but 
an  English  ministry  has  to  consider, 
not  merely  what  measures  are  best 
in  themselves,  but  what  are  most  de¬ 
fensible  against  their  domestic  enemy, 
the  opposition  ;  and  the  constitution 
of  our  cabinet,  whatever  may  be  its 
advantages,  is  little  favourable  to  a  vi¬ 
gorous  and  decided  system  of  policy. 

Among  those  who  considered  the 
question  of  war  and  peace,  with  re¬ 
ference  only  to  the  mere  meaning  of 
words,  blind  equally  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  one,  and  the  causes 
of  the  other,  Mr  Roscoe’s  pamphlets 
were  eagerly  received,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  so  excellent  and  celebra¬ 
ted  a  man  was  triumphantly  quoted 
in  support  of  their  opinion.  But 
these  pamphlets  produced  no  other 
effect ;  tliey  persuaded  no  person ; 
no  talents  could  give  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  strength  to  a  cause  so 
feeble.  There  was,  however,  ano¬ 
ther  ground  taken  by  the  peace- 
party :  they  maintained,  that  it  would 
soon  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 


war ;  that  our  revenue  depended  up¬ 
on  our  commerce,  and  that  com¬ 
merce  being  interdicted  as  it  was  by 
the  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  and  our 
own  orders  in  council,  the  very  means 
of  war  must  fail  us.  This  had  a 
startling  sound  to  those  who  did  not 
know,  that,  of  the  eighty  millions  col¬ 
lected  from  the  public  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  year,  the  proportion  yielded  by 
the  customs  was  less  than  a  sixth  part. 
But  if  it  is  easy  to  persuade  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  that  the  country  is 
ruined,  they  are  still  more  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  believe  that  it  is  prosper¬ 
ous.  Ten  years  ago,  the  flourishing 
state  of  commerce  was  the  triumph¬ 
ant  answer  to  all  who  predicted  evil 
from  the  former  war ;  now,  a  book 
was  published  to  shew,  that  our  riches, 
prosperity,  and  power,  are  derived 
from  sources  inherent  in  ourselves, 
and  would  not  be  affected  even  though 
our  commerce  were  annihilated ;  and 
this  doctrine,  in  its  turn.  Was  eager¬ 
ly  received.  Mr  Spence,  the  author 
of  the  work  in  question,  adopting 
the  principles  of  the  French  econo¬ 
mists,  brought  them  forward  at  a 
time  when  it  suited  the  comfort  of 
the  English  to  believe  them ;  and  his 
arguments  were  repeated  and  en¬ 
forced  by  Cobbett,  the  most  popular 
of  our  political  journalists,  wno,  ha¬ 
ving  been  the  foremost  and  loudest 
bloodhound  in  the  anti-jacobin  pack, 
had  now  turned  with  the  same  rabid 
ferocity  against  the  very  persons 
whose  hands  he  had  formerly  licked, 
and  who  had  hallooed  him  on.  This 
demagogue,  who,  treating  ail  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  same  confidence,  whe¬ 
ther  he  understands  them  or  not, 
dashes  forward,  right  or  wrong,  sel¬ 
dom  failing,  even  when  most  erro¬ 
neous,  to  exhibit  proofs  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  fearless  mind,  eagerly  em* 
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braced  the  doctrine  of  the  Eebno- 
mists,  because, it  was  convenient  for 
his  immediate  purpose,  and  agreed 
with  his  rooted  and  rancorous  Iwtred 
of  America.  These  principles  were 
thus  nuide  a  common  topic  of  dis¬ 
course,  and  they  met  with  no  incon- 
aiderable  success,  because  they  were 
far  more  reason^le  than  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  our  strength,  and  power, 
and  safety,  were  built  upon  such' a 
foundation  of  sand.  There  were  also 
many  persons  who  considered  a  time¬ 
ly  check  to  the  manu&cturing  sys¬ 
tem,  as  salutary  to  the  state,  because 
that  system  was  poisoning  the  health 
and  morals,  and  wasting  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

But  if  there  was  no  cause  of  fear 
■in  pursuing  this  inevitable  and  inter¬ 
minable  war,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  pursued  was  such  as  to  preclude 
all  hope.  Every  administration,  this 
like  the  last,  and  the  last  like  that 
before  it,  all  alike  treading  the  same 
sheep-track  of  fatuity,  proceeded 
without  system;  setting  sail  before 
the  wind  from  whichever  quarter  it 
chanced  to  blow,  they  steerra  a  drift¬ 
less  course,  being  directed  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  insteadof  directing  them. 
The  same  tardiness,  the  same  indeci¬ 
sion,*  the  same  hdf-measures,  the 
same  waste  of  men  and  money  in 
nugatoiy  expeditions,  characterized 
them  all.  That  they  should  not  have 
made  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  their 
own,  mournful  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  so  little  is  this  attempt¬ 
ed  in  our  routine  of  education,  and 
so  little  leisure  is  left  for  it  in  Uie  fa¬ 
tigues  of  political  warfare.  But  even 
from  the  history  of  their  own  times 


they  derived  no  instruction.  Expe¬ 
rience  seemed  to  avail  them  nothing. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  years  so 
pregnant  with  momentous  events, 
England  was  parrying  on  the  war, 
with  a  better  cause  indeed  (for  which 
God  be  praised)  than  at  Uie  b^in- 
ning,  but  still  upon  the  same  short- 
sight^  views,  or  rather  with  no  other 
views  than  such  as  the  chance  and 
changes  of  the  hour  presented. 
While  we  were  acting  in  alliance 
with  the  continental  powers,  our  co¬ 
operation  with  them,  so  far  as  we  co¬ 
operated  at  all,  was  necessarily  gui¬ 
ded  by  their  wishes;  the  mi^ty 
strength  which  w’e  possess  in  armies 
and  navies  was  never  put  forth ;  and 
the  still  mightier  force  of  principle, 
which,  as  a  free  people,  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  exert,  never  could  be 
brought  into  action  in  such  co-opera¬ 
tion.  We  were  now  left  to  ourselves, 
nothnerely  with  undiminished  power, 
but  with  power  which  had  grown  to 
the  measure  of  the  occasion ;  never 
more  equal  to  the  enemy  than  when 
we  felt  and  acknowledged  him  to  be 
mightiest,  looking  steadily  at  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  knowing  our  ability  to  meet 
It.  Yet  now,  when  it  became  us  eve¬ 
rywhere  to  appear,  as  in  reality  we 
were,  the  only  supporters  of  morals, 
intellect,  and  freedom,  against  the 
barbarian  who  aims  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all,  we  were  stiU  consulting 
the  pleasure  of  corrupt  courts,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  wishes  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  subjects ;  and  to  the  de¬ 
triment  of  our  own  honour  as  well 
as  interest,  still  squandering  our  re¬ 
sources  in  idle  attempts  at  propping 
up  old  governments,  whose  nour 


*  The  capture  of  Copenhagen  is  not  an  exception;  for,  if  it  were  justifiable  to 
do  80  much,  it  was  folly  not  to  do  more.  Having  provoked  them,  common  sense 
required  that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  deprived  them  of  all  mean*  of  an- 
po^ing  us. 
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must  come,  mnd  which  have  already  our  business  to  regenerate  Sidly 
cumbered  the  earth  too  long.  Our  and  the  Grecian  isles,  establishing 
path  of  policy  should  have  been  plain,  every  where  such  free  constitutions, 
ilie  struggle  betvrecn  the  old  and  new  as  are  suitable  to  the  habits  and 
despotisms  had  been  long  and  obsti-  wishes  of  thef  people.  Wherever 
Date ;  that  struggle  was  now  decided ;  we  went,  liberty  and  righteous  laws 
and  its  event  had  proved  that  the  Cor-  should  go  with  us;  commerce  and 
•lean  was  not  to  be  overthrown  by  prosperity  would  follow  in  their  train, 
corrupt  courts  and  effete  dynasties.  The  example  would  reach  the  conti- 
Kothmg  but  the  force  of  good  princi-  nent;  the  mme  would  spread  through 
pies,  loudly  proclaimed  and  steadily  Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Gertna- 
pursued,  will  successfully  oppose  a  ny  ;  so  would  the  war  become,  what 
power  so  gigantic,  founded  upon  evil,  it  is  our  fault  and  folly  that  we  have 
M^iported  by  evil,  and  steadily  and  not,  long  ere  this,  rrauced  it  to,  a 
strenuously  pursuing  evil  as  its  only  struggle  between  the  principles  of 
good.  The  continent  was,  indeed,  his  good  and  evil;  and  God  would  be 
for  the  present.  But  tlie  seas  are  ours,  with  us,  manifesting  himself  in  the 
and  so  should  the  islands  be ;  it  is  heart  of  man. 

t  See  the  able  though  ill-digested  survey  of  Mr  Lcckie.  His  arguments  in  be¬ 
half  of  this  system  are  unanswerable.  Concerning  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  this 
author  is  thoroughly  well  informed}  but  he  goes  beyond  his  latitude  in  touching  at 
Chiloe^ 
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CHAP.  III. 

Meeting  of  Parliament. — Debates  upon  the  Kin^s  Speech,  and  ttpon  the 
Expedition  to  Copenhagen. 


On  the  twenty -first  of  January  par¬ 
liament  was  opened  by  commission, 
and  the  king’s  speech  read.  In  this 
it  was  stated,  that  no  sooner  had 
the  negociations  at  Tilsit  confirmed 
the  influence  and  controul  of  FVance 
over  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
than  his  majesty  was  apprized  of  the 
enemy’s  intention  to  combine  those 
powers  in  one  general  confederacy 
against  Great  Britain  ;  that,  for  this 
urposc,  states,  which  had  hitherto 
een  allowed  to  maintainor  purchase 
their  neutrality,  were  to  be  forced 
into  hostility  against  us,  and  the  whole 
naval  force  of  Europe,  the  fleets  of 
Portugal  and  Denmark  in  particu¬ 
lar,  brought  to  act  against  different 
points  of  these  dominions.  To  place 
those  fleets  out  of  the  power  of  such 
a  confederacy,  became,  therefore, 
the'  iodispen^le  duty  of  the  king. 
In  the  execution  of  this  duty  it  was 
with  the  deepest  reluctance  that  he 
found  himself  compelled,  afler  his 
earnest  endeavours  to  open  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  Danish  government 
had  failed,  to  resort  to  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  force.  But  he  had  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  in  congratulating  his 
parliament  upon  the  success  of  this 
punful  though  necessary  service. 
The  course  pursued  towards  Portu¬ 
gal  was  happily  of  a  nature  more 
congenial  to  his  feelings.  The  time¬ 
ly  and  tuiresei^'ed  commuoication  by 


the  court  of  Lisbon  of  the  demands 
and  designs  of  France,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  tlie  advices  which  were 
received  from  other  quarters.  The 
fleet  of  Portugal  was  rescued  from 
France,  and  was  then  employed  in 
conveying  to  its  American  domi¬ 
nions  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the 
Portugueze  monarchy.  His  majes¬ 
ty  implored  the  protection  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  upon  that  enter¬ 
prise,  rejoicing  in  the  preservation 
of  a  power  so  long  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  its  establishment  in  the 
new  world,  with  augmented  strength 
and  splendour.  The  speech  proceed¬ 
ed  to  state  the  hostile  measures  which 
had  been  taken  by  our  late  allies 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  measures 
for  which  a  statement  of  imaginary 
wrongs  and  grievances  had  been 
made  the  plea  by  the  former  power, 
but  for  which  the  two  latter  had  al¬ 
leged  no  pretence  of  justification 
whatsoever,  nor  even  assigned  any 
distinct  cause.  That  our  attempts  tQ 
make  peace  with  Turkey  had  been 
frustrated.  That  the  King  of  Sweden 
remained  firm  to  his  alliance ;  his 
majesty,  therefore,  entertained  no 
doubt,  that  his  parliament  would  feel 
with  him,  tlie  sacredness  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  by  the  firmness 
and  fideWty  of  tliis  ally,  and  would 


so 
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concur  in  enabling  him  to  discharge 
it  in  a  manner  woi^y  of  the  country. 
That  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  was  concluded 
and  sipied  by  commissioners,  duly 
authorized  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1806,  had  not 
taken  effect,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  president  to  ratify  that 
instrument.  That,  for  an  unautho¬ 
rized  act  of  force  committed  against 
an  American  ship  of  war,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  offer  immediate  and  spon¬ 
taneous  reparation ;  but  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  to  connect  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  had  arisen  out  of  that 
circumstance,  pretensions  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain;  and  such  pretensions  he  was 
determined  never  to  admit.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  hoped  that  the  American 
government  would  be  actuated  by  the 
same  desire  to  preserve  the  relations 
of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
two  countries,  which  had  ever  influ¬ 
enced  his  conduct,  and  that  any  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  discussion  then  de¬ 
pending  might  be  effectually  remo¬ 
ved.  It  statOT,  farther,  that,  in  conse- 
uence  of  the  decree  by  which  France 
eclared  the  whole  of  his  majesty’s 
dominions  to  be  in  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade,  and  subjected  to  seizure  and 
confiscation  the  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  his  kingdom,  he  had  re¬ 
torted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  mitigated  retaliation ;  but 
that,  this  measure  having  proved  in¬ 
effectual  for  its  object,  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt  others  of  greater 
•  rigour,  which  required  the  aid  of 
parliament  to  give  them  complete 
and  effectual  operation.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  continued  to 
be  80  abundant  during  the  last  year. 


as  to  have  produced,  both  from  the 
temporary  and  permanent  revenue, 
a  receipt  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  year  precraing ;  he  con¬ 
fidently  hoped,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  found  possible  to  raise  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  present, 
without  any  material  addition  to  the 
public  burdens.  It  concluded  by  af¬ 
firming,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  just 
and  national  war,  it  is  that  which  his 
majesty  is  now  compelled  to  prose¬ 
cute.  This  war  is,  in  its  principle, 
urely  defensive  ;  his  majesty  looks 
ut  to  the  attainment  of  a  secure 
and  honourable  peace ;  but  siich  a 
peace  can  only  be  ncgociated  imon 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world, 
are  fixed  on  the  British  parliament ; 
if  that  parliament  displayed  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  spirit  of  the  British  nation, 
and  faced,  upappalled,  the  unnatural 
combination  which  was  gathered  a- 
round,  it  was  tlie  king’s  firm  persua¬ 
sion,  that,  under  the  blessing  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  the  struggle  would 
prove  ultimately  successful  and  glo¬ 
rious. 

The  Earl  of  Galloway,  in  moving 
an  address,  according  to  customary 
form,  touched  upon  ml  the  topics  of 
the  speech.  The  capture  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  he  said,  verified  all  that  go¬ 
vernment  had  foreseen ;  an  arsenal 
was  found  there  over-supplied  with 
every  material  of  equipment,  maga¬ 
zines  replete  with  stores,  which  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  purchased 
by  the  agents  of  France,  and  it  was 
evident,  from  proofs  wliich  no  sea¬ 
man  could  mistake,  that  the  fleet 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  fitted  out. 
Concerning  Russia,  he  hoped  some 
good  would  be  extracted  out  of  evil, 
and  that  we  should  become  indepen¬ 
dent  of  her  for  ever  If  tlie  legislature 
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would  grant  a  liberal  bounty  to  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax,  both  at  home,  and  in  the  British 
colonies,  our  quarrel  with  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Alexander  would,  indeed,  be  be¬ 
neficial  to  us.  The  opinion  which  he 
expressed  concerning  America,  dif¬ 
fered,  in  some  degree,  from  that  of 
the  ministry,  and  it  came  with  weight 
from  him  as  a  naval  officer.  It  was 
not,  he  said,  his  intention,  to  dispute 
the  principle  of  respect  which  is  due 
to  national  ships  of  war,  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  government  and  nations 
of  Europe,  bi^  as  merited  by  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that, 
if  aU  the  detiuls  of  that  transaction 
were  before  the  house,  their  lord- 
ships  themselves  would  question  it. 
He  was,  however,  happy  to  learn, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  mi¬ 
nisters  to  concede  one  point  more  to 
that  illiberal  and  prejudiced  people. 
A  stand  must  be  made  somewhere, 
and  where  can  it  be  made  better  than 
in  defence  of  our  seamen  and  our 
trade,  which  they  unequivocally  de¬ 
mand  ? 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  moved,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  that 
all  that  part  of  it  which  approved 
the  expemtion  to  Denmark  should 
be  omitted.  He  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  meant  to  c(m- 
demn  the  expedition ;  for,  if  he  were 
well  informedconceming  it,  he  might, 
perhaps,  approve  it  himself  as  warm¬ 
ly  as  any  man:  but,  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  wmch  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
before  parliament,  there  was  not  a 
single  document  upon  this  subject. 

ft  was  inferred  from  the  tenor  of 
this  speech,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  bis  friends  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  censure  the  conduct  of  mi- 
msters  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
sDherhand,  it  was  supposed,  that  the 


king  had  ^ven  a  reluctant  consent 
to  tl^  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  be¬ 
cause  Lord  Sidmoutn  totally  con¬ 
demned  it.  His  arguments  were, 
that  Denmark  had  given  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  hostile  dis^ition  towards 
this  country.  At  the  time  our  fleet 
entered  the  Baltic  the  Danish  army 
was  in  Holstein,  prepared  to  resist 
the  French,  or  any  otner  power  that 
should  attempt  to  violate  their  neu¬ 
trality.  When  did  this  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding  between  Denmark  and 
France  take  place  ?  The  definitive 
treaty  between  France  and  Russia 
was  signed  on  the  8th  of  July,  and 
Lord  Gambier  entered  the  BiUtic  on 
the  3d  of  August.  Therefore  it  was 
not  possible  that  ministers  could  have 
acted  upon  any  information  which 
they  had  obtained  of  the  secret  en¬ 
gagements  entered  into  between 
France  and  Russia.  To  justify  the 
attack  upon  Copenhagen,  it  ought 
to  have  been  proved,  that  the  dig¬ 
ger  was  a  danger  of  great  magni¬ 
tude,  and  such  as  could  not  be  ward¬ 
ed  off  by  other  means  ;  for,  certain¬ 
ly,  the  calamity  inflicted  was  not 
proportioned  to  the  calamity  appre¬ 
hended.  If  Holstein  had  TCen  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  French,  still  Zealand 
was  not  at  their  mercy ;  nothing  but 
such  a  frost  as  would  render  the 
Great  Belt  passable  for  an  army 
could  have  endangered  it ;  but,  sup¬ 
posing  the  French  hod  got  there, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  fleet,  he  would  not  so  derogate 
from  the  valour,  the  activity,  and 
the  exalted  character  of  the  British 
navy,  as  to  admit,  for  one  moment, 
that  any  well-grounded  iq>prehen- 
sions  were  to  be  entertains  from 
the  addition  of  sixteen  sail  of  the 
line  to  the  maritime  strength  of  the 
enemy.  Still,  he  trusted,  ministers 
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would  yet  be  able  to  lay  such  docu¬ 
ments  before  the  house,  as  would 
justify  an  enterprise  which  so  deep¬ 
ly  involved  the  honour  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  nation.  Upon  ^e  other 
topics  of  the  speech,  and  the  address, 
Lord  Sidmouth  coincided  with  mi¬ 
nistry.  The  emigration  of  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  he  said,  was  a  measure 
which  reflected  immortal  honour  up¬ 
on  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  and  promised 
the  greatest  advantages  to  England, 
not  immediately,  indeed,  but  ulti¬ 
mately.  We  had  done  wisely  to¬ 
wards  America  in  not  insisting  on 
the  right  to  search  ships  of  war,  for 
our  restrictive  policy  snould  be  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  He  then  advert^  to  the  peti¬ 
tions  for  peace,  and  justly  censured 
them,  saying,  there  was  no  ground  for 
doubting  the  diniosition  of  ministers 
to  make  peace  when  it  could  be  done 
with  security  and  honour  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  way  to  restore  peace  was 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  expenmture  that 
should  enaole  us  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  to  convince  the  enemy 
that  his  plan  of  ruining  our  finances 
was  hopeless ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to 
look  for  a  secure  peace,  unless  a  mi¬ 
litary  system  should  be  adopted  which 
should  be  available  at  all  times. 

Lord  Grenville  entered  into  a 
wider  field  of  discussion.  It  was  tru¬ 
ly  asserted,  he  said,  in  the  speech, 
that  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world,  were  fixed  upon  the  British 
parliament.  There  is  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  a  great  reliance  on  the  integri¬ 
ty  and  on  the  justice  of  the  British 
parliament ;  they  look  with  anxiety 
for  its  decision  upon  the  motives  and 
the  policy  of  the  expedition  against 
Denmark.  It  has  already  made  an 
impression  throughout  the  continent 
unfavourable  to  mis  country.  How 
much  greater  would  that  impressioa 


be,  if  parliament  gave  its  decision* 
{^roving  that  expedition,  and  still 
more,  if  it  aj^roved  it  without  any 
evidence  or  information  upon  the 
subject?  In  his  majesty’s  declara¬ 
tion  respecting  that  subject,8ccretar- 
ticles  were  stated  to  exist  in  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Tilsit,  proving  a  determination 
to  form  a  hostile  confederacy  against 
this  country,  of  which  DenmaA  was 
to  make  a  part.  In  the  declaration 
respecting  Russia  we  were  told,  not 
of  secret  articles,  but  of  arrange¬ 
ments  made  at  Tilsit,  and  now  in  the 
king’s  speech  neither  the.  one  nor 
the  other  were  mentioned.  Thus 
had  the  grounds  been  shifted  upon 
which  the  expedition  was  justified, 
and  thus  had  the  assertion  which  was 
to  prove  its  necessity  been  first  weak¬ 
ened,  and  finally  abandoned.  It  was 
indeed  laid  down,  by  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  writers  on  the  law  of  nations, 
that,  where  you  have  certain  evidence 
of  the  intention  of  an  enemy  to  seize 
upon  the  territoiy,  vessels,  or  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  neutral,  such  neutral  be¬ 
ing  incapable  of  resisting,  and  there¬ 
by  to  place  you  in  imminent  danger, 
you  have  a  right  to  seize  them  your¬ 
self,  for  your  own  safety;  but  the 
same  writers  state  the  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  which  would  result  from 
the  application  of  such  a  doctrine, 
unless  the  imperative  circumstances 
were  accurately  defined;  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy,  the  danger  to 
yourself,  and  the  incapability  of  the 
neutral,  oi^ht  all  to  be  clearly  esta¬ 
blished.  The  intention  on  the  part 
of  France  he  admitted,  but  how,  he 
asked,  did  that  bear  upon  the  point? 
and  how,  even  if  Denmark  had  be¬ 
come  a  party  to  a  treaty  against  this 
country,  comd  that  be  a  justification 
for  seizing  her  fleet  and  her  territo¬ 
ries  ?  After  showing,  in  what  respect, 
the  proof  of  the  other  points  was  de- 
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fective,  he  lamented  that  the  speech 
should  be  so  worded  as  to  tend  to 
induce  a  belief  that  peace  would  be  ' 
rejected:  and  though  he  censured 
the  petitioners,  he  censured  minis* 
ters  also,  for  asserting,  that  we  should 
not  enter  into  a  negociation,  unless 
the  basis  were  previously  stated,  and 
that  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  mediation  of  any  power  suspect¬ 
ed  of  partiality  to  the  enemy.  As  to 
Portu^,  it  appeared  to  him,  he  said, 
that'  ministers  had  ^predated  the 
subject  very  erroneou^yindeed.  We 
had  lost  Lisbon  and  Porto,  two  of 
the  most  important  ports  for  us  on 
the  whole  coast  of  the  continent; 
and  what  hod  we  gained  ?  The  in¬ 
creased  culture  of  Brazil,  far  from 
being  of  service,  would  be  injurious 
to  us;  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  the  emigration  of  the  court  of 
Portugal  to  that  territory  could  ex¬ 
tend  the  market  for  our  goods,  which 
it  had  already  afforded  us.  So  far 
as  that  emigration  evinced  any  friend¬ 
ship  for  us,  or  presented  a  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  other  powers,  it 
certainly  formed  a  grateful  subject 
for  the  contemplation  of  mankind. 
But  as  to  the  commercial  and  poli¬ 
tical  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  he  could  not  consent  to  delude 
his  countrymen  by  holding  out  such 
hopes,  and  he  was  rather  of  opinion 
with  the  French,  that  the  transfer  of 
the  Portugueze  government  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
France  than  to  England. 

So  many  points  of  much  greater 
parliamentary,  party,  and  immediate 
interest  were  discussed  in  this  debate, 
that  wliat  Lord  Grenville  asserted 
respecting  Brazil  was  left  unanswer¬ 
ed.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  direct 
trade  with  that  country ;  every  tlung 
went  through  Lisbon,  and  when  it 
reached  Brazil,  was  cloggpd  with  hea- 
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vy  duties,  and  the  charges  of  a  se¬ 
cond  freighL  Hitherto  the  court  of 
Lisbon  had  acted  towards  its  colo¬ 
nies  upon  a  jealous  system  of  policy, 
fearful  of  their  growing  strength,  and 
anxious  to  keep  them  in  dependence. 
Now  that  St  Sebastian  was  become 
the  capital  of  the  Braganzas,  this 
feeble  system  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
strength  of  the  colony  became  the 
security  of  the  sovereign.  Thus, 
then,  ^e  removal  of  the  court  ne¬ 
cessarily  tended  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  English  goods  would  be 
increased  in  proportion  as  they  could 
be  afforded  che^er.  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  rightly  ob^rved,  that  this  re¬ 
moval  woiud  ultimately  produce  the 
greatest  advantages  to  England,  not 
immediately, — ^it  was  easily  to  be  fore¬ 
seen  that  the  greediness  of  our  spe¬ 
culators  would  overstock  the  market, 
and  make  the  trade  a  losing  one  for 
a  time;  so  far,  therefore.  Lord 
GrenviUe  said  wisely,  when  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  would  not  delude  the 

Sle  with  flattering  hopes ;  but,  in 
ing  it  probable  that  France 
would  derive  more  benefit  from  this 
great  event  than  England,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  a  paradox  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  support ;  and,  in  affirming 
that  the  increased  prosperity  of  Bra¬ 
zil  would  be  injurious  to  us,  he  be¬ 
trayed  a  predilection  for  what  are 
called  ti^y  British  interests,”  the 
basis  of  a  pitiful  system,  equally 
selfish  and  short-sighted. 

Lord  Grenville  proceeded  to  the 
ofibirs  of  America.  A  war  with  A- 
merica,  he  said,  would  be  the  great¬ 
est  additional  calamity  for  us,  and 
the  greatest  advantage  for  France. 
Ministers  had  studiously  separated 
the  two  questions  which  were  in  dis¬ 
pute,  the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeak, 
and  the  Orders  in  Council:  but  thoso 
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questions  could  not  be  separated  in 
America,  nor  could  they  be  separa¬ 
ted  in  ^scussion  here.  When  all 
the  papers,  relative  to  these  orders, 
were  laid  before  the  house,  it  would 
then  be  for  them  to  enquire  whether 
his  majesty’s  government  could  con¬ 
stitutionally  enact  such  prohibitions. 
He  maintained,  that  they  had  actual¬ 
ly  violated  an  article  of  magna-char- 
ta.  America  had  received  the  most 
satisfactory  assurances  from  France, 
that  its  blockading  decree  would  not 
be  acted  upon  against  American  ship¬ 
ping;  in  point  of  fact  it  never  was 
acted  upon,  he  did  not  think  that 
France  ever  intended  to  act  upon  it; 
he  believed  that,  and  all  other  decrees 
of  the  same  character,  were  but  mere 
experiments  upon  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  British  government, 
experimentswhich,unfortunately,had 
been  but  too  successful.  The  French 
decrees  must  have  been  a  mere  dead 
letter,  except  in  their  own  ports,  and 
could  have  availed  notliing,  if  mi¬ 
nisters  had  acted  prudently ;  but,  by 
their  precipitance,  they  had  placed 
this  country,  with  regard  to  America, 
in  that  state  in  which  France  otherwise 
would  have  stood ;  for  though  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  restriction  originate  with  our 
enemy,  we  had  so  adopted  it  as  to  ap- 

firopriate  the  odium  to  ourselves. — 
n  concluding  his  speech,  he  prest 
upon  the  house,  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
mediate  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
population  of  that  country.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  points  to  which  he  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  house,  upon  this 
subject,  were  familiar  to  their  lord- 
ships,  and  he  conjured  his  majesty’s 
ministers  to  use  their  utmost  endea¬ 
vours  to  remove  every  obstruction 
to  the  attainment  of  tnose  objects ; 
ibr,  compared  to  the  question  of  Ire¬ 


land,  every  other  subject  which  call¬ 
ed  for  their  attention,  every  topic 
that  had  been  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  was  trifling,  and  was, 
in  fact,  little  else  than  driving  nails 
into  the  sheathing  of  a  ship,  while 
her  main  timbers  were  on  the  point  of 
starting. 

Lord  Hawkesbury’s  reply  related 
chiefly  to  Denmark.  Evidence,  he 
said,  was  required  of  the  secret  en¬ 
gagements,  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to 
employ  the  navies  of  Denmark  and 
Portugal  against  this  country;  but 
that  evidence  was  of  a  description 
which  could  not  possibly  be  produ¬ 
ced  :  for,  were  government  to  com¬ 
municate  private  information,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  confidence ; 
and,  at  this  time,  when  Europe  was 
under  the  controul  of  France,  the 
lives  of  individuals,  friendly  to  this 
country,  would  inevitably  fall  a  sa¬ 
crifice.  But  even  the  papers  publish- . 
ed  by  the  French  government  did 
not  contradict  the  assertion,  and  there 
were  facts  which  corroborated  it.  It 
was  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Portugueze  government,  to 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  Continent  against 
England,  and  to  unite  their  fleet 
with  that  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of 
Denmark — to  make  a  general  attack 
upon  this  island.  It  was  corrobora¬ 
ted  by  the  testimony  of  different  per¬ 
sons  in  Ireland,  where  if  was  promis¬ 
ed,'  that  these  combined  fleets  would 
make  a  descent,  both  there  and  upon 
England ;  and  the  time  when  this  de¬ 
sign  was  to  be  attempted  was  announ¬ 
ced  to  the  disaffected.  The  intention 
of  Denmark  could  not  be  doubted. 
He  lamented  tlie  uncalled-for  men¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  con¬ 
cessions  alluded  to  could  not  now  be 
thought  of.  Indeed,  even  if  these 
concessions  were  made,  still  greater 
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f>»es  would  be  called  for^  and  there 
would  be  uo  end  to  such  demands. 
He  had  made  it  his  business  to  trace 
the  evil  in  Ireland  to  its  remotest 
source,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
those  concessions  would  not  quiet 
the  people  of  that  country  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  month. — The  address  was'  of 
course  carried.  A  protest  -was  en¬ 
tered  against  it  by  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Norfolk,  Lords  Moira, 
Lauderdale,  Grey,  Hollan4,  and  Sid- 
luouth,  because  no  proof  of  hostile 
intention,  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 
had  been  produced  ;  to  which  Lord 
Erskine  added  other  reasons,  at  con¬ 
siderable  length.  The  strength  of  the 
objection  lay  in  this,  that  the  Danikh 
expedition  was  a  must  manifest  depar¬ 
ture  from  that  system  of  moral  po¬ 
licy  and  justice  on  which  we  had  hi¬ 
therto  professed  to  act :  that,  if  ithad 
been  certain  that  the  French  would 
seize  the  fleet  of  Denmark  against 
her  consent,  the  iniquity  of  that  act 
ought,  in  sound  policy,  independent¬ 
ly  of  all  considerations  of  justice,  to 
have  been  left  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  perpetrate,  because  the  car¬ 
cases  of  the  ships  would  have  been 
the  only  fruits  of  an  action  of  the 
deepest  atrocity.  But  in  taking  this 

ftart  upon  herself.  Great  Britain  had 
ost  her  moral  station  in  the  world. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  of  the  same  character.  In 
defending  the  expedition  to  Copen¬ 
hagen,  it  was  asserted,  that  in  no 
other  warlike  enterprise  had  so  much 
entreaty  been  resorted  to  before  suc¬ 
cess,  and  so  much  forbearance  mani-' 
Tested  after  it.  What  ministers  had 
planned  with  decision,  they  carried 
mto  effect  with  a  force  which  could 
leave  the  Danes  no  hope  of  triumph¬ 
ing  in  a  contest ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Danish  government  was  no  more 
to  be  justified  for  sacrificing  so  many 


lives  in  a  hopeless  resistance,  than 
the  heroism  of  their  prince  was  to  be 
admired,  who,  himself,  escaping  from 
the  dangers  with  which  he  was  envi¬ 
roned,  coolly  devoted  his  capital  to 
destruction,  and  its  inhabitants  to 
slaughter.  The  principle  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  by  his  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  broad 
principle  of  retaliation  and  self-de¬ 
fence.  We  were  justified  in  acting 
upon  probabilities,  because  that  doc¬ 
trine  was  consonant  with  the  law  of 
nations, — if  any  public  law  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  subjugation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Continent,  or  if  there  was  now 
any  rule  for  the  conduct  of  nations 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  except  that 
of  the  Napoleon  code.  The  principle 
was  fully  justified  by  Vattel ;  it  was  a 
doctrine  laid  down  by  that  writer, 
that,  wfien  the  security  of  a  nation 
was  threatened,  its  government  should 
act  upon  reasonable  presumption ;  and 
he  asserted,  that  too  scrupulous  an 
attention  to  Justice,  in  times  of  dan¬ 
ger,  paved  the  way  for  slavery.  But 
papers  were  demanded  to  prove  that 
ministers  had  acted  upon  good  infor¬ 
mation.  Was  this  the  moment  when 
such  documents  were  to  be  called 
for  ?  Was  it  possible,  said  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  at  a  time,  ^en  there  was  no 
capital  on  the  Continent  where  the 
power  of  Buonaparte  could  not  drag 
the  offender  against  him  to  execu¬ 
tion  ;  when  there  was  no  British  ac¬ 
credited  agent  in  any  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  It  possible  that  such  a  time 
should  be  fixed  on  for  divulging  the 
sources  of  secret  intelligence?  Was 
this  country  to  say  to 'the  agents  who 
served  it  from  fidelity,  or  from  less 
worthy  motives,  “  you  shall  serve  us 
but  once,  and  your  life  shall  be  the 
forfeit!”  The  arrangements  at  Tilsit, 
and  the  measures  that  ensued,  with* 
out  any  document,  justified  the  mea- 
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tures  of  goverament.  A  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  substance  of  the  secret  ar¬ 
ticles  they  had,  and  that  from  the 
most  unquestionable  authority.  The 
conduct  of  France  had  annihilated 
every  thing  in  tlie  world  like  neutra¬ 
lity  :  there  existed  but  two  powers, 
the  enemy’s  and  our  own.  In  the  mo¬ 
ral  character  of  our  government,  and 
of  our  people,  in  the  wisdom  and  en¬ 
ergy  oi  the  one,  in  the  bravery  and 
imanimity  of  the  other,  we  possessed 
complete  assurance  of  success  in  the 
contest  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
We  had  ample  means  of  carrymg  on 
war.  In  our  navy  we  had  not  only 
the  most  efficient  defence,  but  a 
greater  power  of  active  hostility, 
Uian  pern^  we  were  yet  ourselves 
aware  of.  By  directing  our  naval  force 
in  every  possible  direction,  we  might 
shew  the  enemy  that  a  predominant 
navy  gives  a  power  scarcely  inferior 
to,  that  of  a  conquering  army;  we 
might  controtd  the  haughty  mind  of 
the  ruler  of  France,  and  inspire  him 
with  that  respect  for  this  country, 
which,  alone,  would  insure  perma¬ 
nent  tranquillity.  Peace,  at  present, 
could  be  nothing  more  than  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities ;  no  formal  act 
of  government  could  root  out  ran¬ 
cour,  and  stifle  jealousy;  if  we  did  re¬ 
turn  the  sword,  our  hwd  must  never 
quit  the  hilt. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  main¬ 
tained,  that,  to  attack  a  neutral  coun¬ 
try,  was,  pnma fade.,  unjustifiable,and 
proof  of  Its  necessity  must  be  produ¬ 
ced  before  the  action  could  be  sanc¬ 
tioned.  The  determination  of  France 
to  compel  the  Danes  to  join  a  confe¬ 
deracy  against  this  country,  could 
not  justify  our  government  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  capital,  and  seizing  the  fleet 
of  Denmark,  without  knowing  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  she  would  agree  to  join 
that  confederacy.  We  had  gained 


fifteen  or  sixteen  hulks,  but  had  ex¬ 
cited  an  inextinguishidile  hatred  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Danes,  and  given 
the  whole  maritime  population  of 
that  country  to  France.  It  was  ur¬ 
ged,  that  the  attack  was  made  in 
order  to  prevent  Denmark  from  join¬ 
ing  France :  but  it  had  shut  us  out 
from  that  country,  and  thrown  its 
whole  resources  into  the  hands  of 
France.  We  have  got  the  ships,  but 
they  have  got  the  men — we  have  got 
the  body,  and  our  enemy  the  soul,  of 
the  Danish  navy.  There  might  be 
circumstances,  said  Mr  Windham, 
which  would,  strictly  speaking,  give 
you  a  right  to  do  wnat  you  Imve 
done,  which,  yet,  would  be  very  far 
from  rendering  such  a  step  either 
prudent  or  advisable.  Whatever  be¬ 
came  of  the  question  of  right,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  that 
the  measure  was  wholly  unwise  and 
impolitic :  and,  could  it  be  proved  to 
a  certainty,  that  if  the  fleet  and  stores 
had  not  been  seized  as  they  were, 
they  would  inevitably  and  speedily 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Buona- 
arte,  still  he  would  say,  rather  let 
im  have  them  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  must  have  taken  them, 
than  us,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  have  taken  them.  Time  would 
come  when  the  stores  would  be  eaten 
up,  the  ships  be  worn  out  and  lost, 
and  new  stores  and  new  ships  have 
been  supplied  in  their  room,  to  the 
arsenals  and  dock-yards  of  Denmark, 
and  when  the  English  government 
would  be  left,  only  with  the  shame 
of  what  it  had  done,  and  the  serious 
and  lasting  consequences  which  that 
shame  womd  bring  along  with  it.  We 
had  acted,  upon  mis  occasion,  from 
the  impulse  of  a  principle,  often  one 
of  the  most  improvident  and  short¬ 
sighted,  namely,  that  of  fear;  and 
h^  lo^ed  only  to  our  temporary 
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and  partial,  instead  of  our  eeneral 
and  permanent  interest.  Nothing 
could  be  more  transitory  than  the 
advantages  that  we  had  gained ;  no¬ 
thing  more  durable  than  the  evils  at 
the  price  of  which  these  advantages 
had  been  purchased.  Never  more 
were  we  to  look  to  the  Danes  for  any 
thing  but  the  most  deep-rooted  ill- 
will,  the  most  inflamed  and  bitter 
enmity.  What  was  of  still  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  even  the  friendship  or 
enmity  of  any  people,  however  pow¬ 
erful,  we  should  nave  lost  the  fair 
fame.and  character  of  the  country. 

It  had  been  said  by  the  supporters 
of  the  measure,  that  we  had  forborne 
too  long,  and  had  too  long  been  pa¬ 
tient  of  the  flagitious  conduct  of 
Fiance  to  other  countries.  Had  this 
country,  which  had  so  long  been 
calling  upon  the  living  God  in  de¬ 
fence  of  morality  and  social  order, 
now,  at  length,  found  out  that  its 
conduct  was  wrong,  and  that  Buona¬ 
parte,  who  had  am  that  time  been 
worshipping  Baal,  was  right  ?  We 
have  thus  put  it  into  the  mouth  of 
every  Frenchman  to  retort  upon  us 
the  charge  of  all  those  enormities 
with  which  we  have  accused  France. 
We  have  been  imitating  the  very 
conduct  of  the  enemy,  which,  hi¬ 
therto,  it  had  been  our  constant  and 
just  object  to  expose  and  decry ;  and 
our  imitation,  too,  was  just  of  a  sort 
to  give  us  a  full  share  in  the  disgrace, 
without  any  share  in  the  benefit. 

Respecting  peace,  the  opposition 
seemed  to  be  less  unanimous.  Lord 
Sidmouth’s  party  did  not  touch  upon 
it  Mr  Ponsonby  said,  that,  though 
the  first  object  of  any  statesman  in 
the  country  ought  to  be  to  procure 
peace,  he  hoped  that  we  should  ne¬ 
ver,  in  any  negociation,  tamely  listen 
to  the  demands  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  fully  aware  bow  much  it  became 


us,  at  this  particular  time,  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  high  ground  to  which  we 
were  entitled,  by  our  honour,  by  our 
dignity,  by  our  resources.  If  Eng¬ 
land  stooped  her  head  before  France, 
she  would  never  raise  it  again.— .Mr 
Whitbread,  on  the  contrary,  true  to  a 
system,  which,  if  it  ever  should  un¬ 
happily  be  pursued,  would  destroy  the 

Spirit,  the  nonour,  and  the  indepen- 
ence  of  Great  Britain,  declared  that, 
in  his  opinion,  peace  was  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  He 
added,  indeed,  that  he  would  rather 
the  country  should  perish  than  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  dishonourable  peace ;  but 
this  qualifying  sentence  was  soon 
done  away,  when  he  asked,  whether, 
in  spite  of  our  prosperity  and  our  re¬ 
sources,  an  indefinite  war  would  not 
be  ruin  ?  Wehadfought  fifteen  years, 
he  said,  against  France,  and  reduced 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except 
Sweden,  to  a  state  of  subserviency 
to  France,  to  a  power  .the  greatest 
the  world  ever  saw,  and  governed  by 
an  individual,  as  able  to  wield  that 
power  as  any  person  the  world  ever 
produced.  He  begged  to  deprecate 
the  use  of  contumdious  language  to¬ 
wards  a  power  with  which  we  must 
sooner  or  later  negociate. — Mr  She¬ 
ridan  also  was  sorry  to  observe,  that 
every  day  brought  forth  some  new 
accusation  against  Buonaparte,  as  an 
usurper,  atjrrant,  a  murderer,  a  plun¬ 
derer,  and  every  thing  atrocious  and 
abominable.  He  was  sure  that  the 
editors  of  our  public  prints  would  not 
persevere  in  such  abuse,  if  they  were 
not  encouraged  to  it,  for  they  were 
sensible  men.  Buonaparte  actira  with 
humanity  towards  the  enemies  who 
had  lost  the  power  of  doing  him  in- 
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The  subject  was  renewed  the  danger  and  folly  of  divulging 
Jan.  22.  the  following  night  iq  the  foreign  correspondence  must  have 
commons,  when  the  report  been  clearly  perceived  by  all  men, 
of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  ad>  who  did  not  suffer  the  feelings  of 
dress  had  been  referred,  was  brought  party  to  stifle  all  other  considera- 
up.  The  point  of  time  was  pressed  tions.  The  present  opposition  had, 
upon  the  ministry,  to  show  that  their  with  great  truth,  as  well  as  bitter- 
measures  must  have  been  resolved  ness,  complained  of  their  predeccs- 
upon,  before  they  could  possibly  have  sors  for  a  mischievous  publication  of 
known  that  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  this  kind,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
signed.  In  answer  to  this  it  was  aver-  done  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
red,  that  they  were  previously  inform-  those  who  supplanted  them.  In  the 
edofthe  substance  of  the  secret  arti-  present  case,  it  was  manifestly  im- 
cles,  and  that  the  armament  was  then  possible  for  ministers  to  impart  the 
equipping  for  a  different  object,  when  information  which  was  called  for 
tliissecretintelligencemadeitneces-  without  sacrificing  the  life  of  their 
aary  to  emplov  itagainstCopenhagen.  agent.  And  yet,  though  no  man  could 
Respecting  ^e  call  for  documents,  be  obtuse  enough  in  understanding 
Mr  Yorke  declared  it  to  be  his  con-  not  to  perceive  this,  and  though  the 
scientious  opinion,  that  more  incon-  fact  which  Mr  Yorke  had  stated  bore 
venience  had  arisen  to  this  country  so  completely  upon  the  point,  Mr 
from  improvident  grants  of  informa-  Whitbread  could  only  say,  he  be- 
tion,  and  from  the  government  be-  lieved  the  great  cause  of  many  of 
ing  so  urgently  pressed  for  the  pro-  the  evils  with  which  this  country  had 
Auction  of  papers,  than  from  any  been  afflicted,  was  owing  to  the  sys- 
other  cause.  He  was  old  enough,  tern  that  had  prevailed  so  generally 
he  said,  to  remember  the  Ameri-  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  of  holding 
can  war,  and  he  could  state,  from  back  papers  and  documents  from  the 
opportunities  which  he  had  of  per-  public !  It  was  his  conviction  that 
eonally  knowing  the  fact,  that,  in  ministersneverhad*  received,  eitlier 
consequence  of  the  production  of  in  substance'  or  form,  any  such  secret 
papers  relative  to  the  sailing  of  the  information  as  they  pretended. — But 
Toulon  fleet,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  the  most  remarkable  passage  which 
Fox,  the  French  had  been  enabled  occurred  in  the  debate,  fell  from  Mr 
to  cut  off  a  source  of  intelligence  Windham,  who  declar^  it  to  be  his 
which  this  country  had  possessed  in  opinion,  that  honour  in  any  peace 
Holland  since  the  days  of  Queen  which  should  now  be  concluded, 
Anne.  Was  there  not  enough  on  might  be  considered  as  totally  out  of' 
the  face  of  such  papers,  to  give  the .  the  question.  Safety  now  was  all 
enemy  means  of  tracing  the  source  that  we  need  look  for,  and  this  was 
from  whence  they  came  ?  In  truth,  all  that  he  would  ask !  f 

*  Mr  Whitbrcfld  might  have  remembered  a  saying  pf  Mr  F idler’s  in  this  very  night’s 
debate.  Speaking  of  the  Prfncc  of  Denmark,  that  memlicr  extraordinary  for  the 
county  of  Sussex,  said,  “  Call  him  the  crown  prince,  or  the  half-crown  prince,  or 
what  you  would,  it  was  certainly  most  absurd  to  say,  that  he  and  his  confederates 
should  be  believed  in  eveiy  assertion  they  were  pleased  to  make,  and  that  not  one 
word  coining  from  oiir  own  government  should  be  credited.” 

f  It  is  wonhy  of  remark,  that  when  Mr  Windham  had  uttered  these  words, 
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The  subiect  was  revived 
•  Jan.  28.  on  the  28th,  when  a  vote 
.  of  thanks  was  moved  to  the 

officers  employed  in  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen,  and  this  question 
the  ministry  wished  to  be  considered 
without  any  reference  to  the  justice 
or  policy  of  the  measure  itself.  This 
was  an  obvious  artifice ;  they  wished 
to  make  the  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet  appear  a  splendid  as  well  as  a 
necessary  action,  and,  with  that  in¬ 
tent,  had  fired  the  Park  guns,  when 
the  dispatches  which  announced  it  ar¬ 
rived,  and  conferred  peerages  upon 
the  naval  and  military  commanders. 
The  motion  was  opposed  upon  this  fair 
ground,  that  however  important  the 
service,  andhowever  ably  performed, 
it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  justify  so  high 
a  distinction.  Where,  said  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  were  the  difficulties  that  were  to 
be  encountered  and  overcome  in  the 
performance  of  that  service  ?  Had  it 
>  any  of  those  brilliant  traits  which  exr 
act  admiration  and  command  respect  ? 
Had  it  any  thing  in  if  that  redound¬ 
ed  to  the  glory  of  the  country,  qr  to 
render  its  name  and  character  more 
respected  and  memorable  ? — The 
same  ground  was  ably  taken  by  Mr 
Windham.  How,  he  asked,  was  that 
to  be  converted  into  triumph,  which 
was  justified  onl^  as  being  a  painful 
necessity  i  If  pain  were  to  make  part 
of  the  sensations  excited,  the  joy 


could  not  be  very  complete.  It  was 
not,  in  fact,  nor  ought  it  to  be,  that 
unmixed  effiision  which  we  witness 
in  the  country  on  any  of  those  occa¬ 
sions  which,  really  and  truly,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  accl^ation,  call  forth 
the  thanks  of  this  house ;  but  that 
sort  of  sober,  chastized,  subdued  joy, 
if  joy  was  to  be  felt  at  all,  which  a 
father  would  feel  on  hearing  that  his 
son’s  life  was  safe,  but  saved  by  an 
operation  which  was  to  leave  him  a 
sufferer  and  a  cripple  all  the  rest  of 
his  days.  It  was  not  in  this  state  of 
mind,  nor  for  successes  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  that  a  nation  indulged  in 
public  rejoicings,  or  poured  forth  its 
acknowledgments  to  those  by  whom 
those  successes  had  been  obtained,  * 
howeyer  meritorious,  individually, 
their  conduct  might  have  been.  Na¬ 
tional  thanks  implied  national  re¬ 
joicings  ;  and  national  rejoicings  did 
not  belong  to  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  he  heard, 
with  pain  and  disgust,  the  firing  of 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns,  on  the 
day  when  the  news  arrived.  It  was 
a  call  for  exultation  on  an  occasion 
when  sorrow  for  the  necessity  of 
using  force,  and  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  brought  upon  the  Danes, 
was  in  the  mouths  of  his  majesty’s 
njinisters,  and  in  the  hearts  of  toe 
British  people.  Passing  aflerwards 
to  the  peerages*  which  had  been  • 


which  it  would  break  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman  to  believe,  he  immediately 
quoted  the  couplet, 

“  Now  give,  kind  Dulness,  memory  and  rhyme, 

We’ll  put  off  genius  till  another  time 

as  if  to  show  how  completely  he  could  put  off  all  feeling,  and  all  sense  of  r^pect  for 
the  intellect  with  which  God  has  gifted  him,  and  for  the  assembly  in  which  it  toe 
often  seems  to  be  his  chief  ambition  to  wear  the  cap  and  bells. 

*  The  house,  he  said,  was  now  called  upon,  by  lavishing  rewards,  to  cast  a  false 
katre  on  an  act  of  doubtful  justice  and  ^lic>';  but  the  nature  of  the  stratagem 
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granted  on  this  occasion,  he  Broke 
in  a  strain  of  sound  philosophy.  This 
aort  of  grant,  he  said,  was  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  worst  species  of  minis¬ 
terial  CQiTuption,  inasmuch  as  it  went 
to  the  destruction  of  that  fund  of 
honorary  rewards,  in  which  the  poor¬ 
est  man  in  the  country,  if  the  case 
were  properly  explained  to  him,  or 
even  without  any  explanation,  on 
the  pure  impul^  of  feeling,  would 
be  sensible,  that  his  interest  would 
be  more  materiaUy  involved  and  af¬ 
fected  than  in  the  most  wasteful  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes. 
A  pension,  if  unworthily  bestowed  on 
one,  would  remain  a  recompence  of 
no  less  value  for  another ;  but  a  title 
of  honour,' or  a  vote  of  thanks,  would 
sink  in  value,  both  as  to  the  past 
and  the  future,  upon  every  misap¬ 
plication  that  the  granting  of  either 
were  subjected  to. — This  argument 
was  strictly  applicable  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  expedition  were 
justifiable  or  not ;  and,  if  it  were  fol- 
•  lowed  to  its  lemtimate  consequences, 
would  lead  Mr  Windham  into  a  po¬ 
litical  free  inouiry,  fiom  which  ne, 
perhaps,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
shrink. 

Thus  had  the  two  Houses  of 
Feb.S.  Parliament  congratulated  his 
majesty  upon  the  success  of 
the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  Da¬ 
nish  fleet,  and  voted  their  thanks  to 
the  officers  employed  in  the  expedi¬ 


tion.  But  The  subject  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  rest  here.  On  the  3d' of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  Mr  Ponsonby  moved  for  the 
substances  and  dates  of  all  informa¬ 
tion  transmitted  by  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
during  the  last  year,  respecting  the 
naval  force  of  Denmark ;  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  respecting  any  measures  taken 
for  augmenting  the  same,  or  putting 
it  in  a  state  of  better  preparation,  or 
for  collecting  seamen  for  the  purpose 
ofmanningthesame,oranypart  there¬ 
of.  '  The  arguments  which  were  now 
adduced  byuie  opposition  were,  that,, 
had  Denmark  been  required  to  give 
up  its  fleet  to  France,  and  thus  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
two  contending  powers,  it  would 
have  preferred  an  alliance  with  Eng¬ 
land,  because  England  could  take  dl 
its  foreign  possessions,  could  injure 
its  marine,  and  employ  Sweden  to 
attack  Norway.  That  Denmark  had 
not  intended  to  co-operate  with 
France,  because,  when  admiral  Gam- 
bier  was  preparing  to  sail,  many  of 
the  Danisti  captains  hearing,  among 
other  rumours,  that  it  was  as  likely 
that  the  British  fleet  was  destined 
against  Copenhagen  as  any  other 
place,  consulted  the  Danish  consul 
on  the  subject ;  and  he,  having  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  chamber  of  commerce 
m  that  city,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
public  administration  of  government, 
received  for  answer,  that  there  was 


would  be  canvassed  and  exposed,  and  the  public  would  join  him  in  thinking  such 
distinction  a  shame  rather  than  an  honour.  It  would  be  like  the  case  of  Sir  Brooke 
Watson,  who,  having  to  go  in  the  city  pageant  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  and  being  asked 
what  he  intended  to  da  with  his  wooden  leg,  answered,  with  great  good  humour, 
that  he  meant  to  gild  it.  While  there  seemed,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  propriety,  that  in 
the  midst  of  so  mndi  splendour,  nothing  so  plain  should  appear  as  an  ordinary 
wooden  leg,  it  would,  on  the  otliCT  hand,  have  been  supremely  ridiculous,  to  set  olf 
ostentatiously  what  it  must  be  wished  to  conceal ;  to  decorate  a  defect,  to  attract 
attention  and  notice  to  what  could  be  r^arded  only  with  regret  and  pain.  This  was 
exactly,  however,  what  hiam^esty’s  ministers  were  dping'-They  were  gilding  their 
wooden  leg. 
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■ot  the  smallest  ground  for  anxiety 
or  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Danish 
mercantile  interest ;  for  that  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  existed  which  tended  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Denmark, 
or -to  place  her  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  Great  Britain.  At  the  time 
this  answer  was  received,  there  were 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Danish  ships 
in  our  ports,  with  cargoes  amoimt- 
ing  to  two  millions  sterling.  Was  it 
credible,  was  it  possible,  that,  when 
the  Danish  government  assured  its 
merchants  they  need  be  in  no  alarm, 
when  a  third  of  the  commercial  pro¬ 
perty  of  Denmark  was  in  our  hands, 
was  it  credible,  or  possible,  that 
Denmark  should  then  be  meditating 
hostility  against  us  i 

Thus,  then,  it  appeared,  that  Den¬ 
mark  was  not  inclined  to  take  part 
in  the  confederacy  against  Great  Bri- 
min.  But  France  could  not  have 
forced  her  into  it,  for  France  had  no 
means  of  forcing  her.  It  is  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
any  troops  have  crossed  the  Great 
Belt  upon  the  ice,  more  than  sixty 
since  any  winter  has  been  severe 
enough  for  such  a  passage  to  be 
practicable.  Suppose  this  accident 
had  happened,  was  it  to  be  believed 
that  the  French  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  such  a  passage  in  spite  of 
the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  British 
forces  united  to  oppose  them  ?  and, 
unless  the  Belt  was  frozen,  the  Da¬ 
nish  navy  alone  was  equal  to  defend 
it.  But  It  was  said,  France  would  be 
assisted  by  Russia,  who  had  entered 
fully  into  the  views  of  Buonaparte. 
To  those  who  believed  this,  it  must 
have  been  strange  indeed  to  see  the 
Danish  marine  seized  by  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Russian  ships  permitted 
to  run  about  at  pleasure,  for  Rus¬ 
sian  ships  of  the  line  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  pass  unmolested  through  our 


fleet.  This  assertion,  that  Russia 
had  leagued  with  France,  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  bringing  all  the  fleets  of  Eu¬ 
rope  against  us,  was  belied  by  the  - 
whole  tenor  of  our  conduct  towards 
Russia.  For,  otherwise,  when  the 
court  of  Petersburgh  was  demanding 
explanations  respecting  the  motive 
of  our  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  the 
British  ambassador  must  have  an¬ 
swered,  Why  do  you  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion,  when  you  yourselves  have  cre¬ 
ated  the  necessity  ?  when  you  your¬ 
selves  have  been  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  project  which  my  government 
has  taken  this  measure  to  defeat ! 
Otherwise,  how  was  it  that  that  am¬ 
bassador  was  never  instructed  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  Russia  upon  the  new 
course  which  she  was  pursuing,  and 
that,  even  in  the  very  dispatch  where¬ 
in  the  change  of  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der’s  principles  is  first  noticed,  his 
majesty  still  declared  himself  per¬ 
fectly  willing  that  the  pacification 
with  Denmark  should  be  wholly  the 
emperor’s  work  ?  and  it  appeared, 
from  the  correspondence  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  house,  that  no 
hostile  dimosition  towards  England 
was  manifested  by  the  emperor,  till 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet. 
Thus,  then,  it  was  argued,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  was  pleaded  for  that 
iniquitous  measure  had  no  existence. 
France  could  not  have  seized  the 
fleet.  Russia  was  not  combined  with 
France  to  demand  it.  Denmark  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  it.  Our  conduct 
had  been  as  absurd  as  it  was  unpro¬ 
voked.  We  had  attacked  Denmark 
because  France  entertained  the  three 
projects,  of  shutting  the  Sound  against 
us,  of  excluding  our  manufactures 
from  the  continent,  and  of  taking 
the  Danish  fleet ;  and,  by  taking  the 
fleet  ourselves,  we  had  enabled  France 
effectually  to  accomplish,  by  means 
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of  Denmark,  the  objects  of  the  three ! 
7'hen  having  proceeded  so  far,  we 
left  our  work  incomplete ;  for,  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  keep  Zedand, 
the  arsenal  and  the  docks  might  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  batteries  and 
Croneuburgh  castle,  so  as  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  passage  of  the  Sound. 
But  we  first  provoked  the  Danes,  and 
then  left  them  these  ample  means  to 
annoy  us. 

In  reply  to  tlicse  arguments,  tlie 
conduct  of  Denmark,  in  tlie  years 
17fi0  and  1800,  was  appealed  to,  as 
proving,  either  that  her  disposition 
was  hostile  towards  Great  Britain, 
or  that  she  felt  herself  unable  to  re¬ 
sist  the  influence  of  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  intentions  of  France  no 
one  doubted.  The  court  of  Portu¬ 
gal  had  given  repeated  information, 

/  that  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
join  the  Portugueze  fleet  to  the  other 
navies  of  Europe  by  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  At  a  levee  of  Buonaparte’s, 
in  one  of  those  extraordinary  con¬ 
versations  in  which  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  indulge  himself  with  fo'. 
reign  ambassadors, he  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  PoituguCze  minister,  and 
asked  him,  whether  he  had  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  court  this  order,  that 
the  navy  should  be  ready  by  that 
time?  and  then  immediately  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  Danish  minister,  and  ask¬ 
ed  him  whether  he  had  made  the 
same  communication  ?  These  w'ere 
the  avowed  designs  of  France ;  and 
it  was  argued,  that,  on  the  part  of 
Denmark,  there  was  less  will  to  re¬ 
sist  than  power ;  witness  the  passive 
submission  to  all  Buonaparte’s  com¬ 
mercial  decrees,  and  the  remon¬ 
strances  against  our  mitigated  mea¬ 
sures  of  retaliation :  witness  the  im¬ 
mediate  retreat  of  the  Danish  army, 
when  their  territory  had  been  viola¬ 
ted,  and  their  troops  attacked  by  the 


French  in  pursuit  of  a  Prussian  corps, 
after  tlie  battle  of  Jena:  witness 
their  refusal  of  a  Swedish  army  of¬ 
fered  by  the  generous  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  for  their  assistance,  when  he 
communicated  to  them  that  Norway 
had  been  held  out 'to  him  as  a  lure,  if 
he  would  make  a  common  cause  with 
France.  Yea,  in  the  very  streets  of 
Copenhagen,  a  short  time  before  our 
attack,  an  Englisliman  could  not 
walk  without  the  risk  of  being  in¬ 
sulted,  and  told,  that  the  policy  of 
England  was  always  to  slied  the 
blood  of  others  in  furtherance  of  her 
own  selfish  views.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  proposal  made  to  Denmark, 
to  surrender  its  fleets  in  deposit,  was 
such  as  no  nation  could  listen  to  with 
honour :  the  Danish  government,  a- 
ware  of  the  dangers  which  were  ga¬ 
thering  round  it,  had  thought  of  re¬ 
ducing  its  navy  by  sale,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ministers  had  actually  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  part 
of  it.  The  influence  of  national 
pride,  tlierefore,  could  not  be  very 
active  there. 

While  we  were  accused  of  acting 
with  precipitate  violence  against  Den¬ 
mark,  a  charge  is  made  of  undue  for¬ 
bearance  towards  Russia.  For  this 
conduct  there  was  ample  cause. 
There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ports,  five  hundred  British  ships, 
and  six  thousand  British  seamen, 
objects  too  important  to  be  hazarded 
for  the  sake  of  the  hulks  at  Cron- 
stadt.  Moreover,  it  was  advLseable 
to  spare  Russia,  because  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  better  Russians  were  anxi¬ 
ous  to  continue  their  connexion  with 
England  ;  but  they  would  still  feel 
for  the  honour  of  tneir  countiy,  'and 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  destroy 
our  own  popularity,  by  unnecessa¬ 
rily  wounding  their  national  feelings. 
Neither  would  it  have  been  wise  (9 
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have  driven  the  emperor  himself  to 
extremities;  for,  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  brought  him 
into  alliance  with  France,  and  the 
disgusting  humiliations  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  at  the  conferen¬ 
ces  of  Tilsit,  it  was  still  hoped  that 
his  magnanimous  spirit  would  resume 
its  natural  character,  and  that  he 
would  perceive  the  true  interests  of 
his  empire;  not,.indeed,  to  renew 
the  war,  that  would  be  hopeless ;  but 
to  maintain  that  free  and  unshackled 
neutrality,  which,  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  and  for  his  own  dignity, 
it  behoved  him  to  support.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ships  of  the  line  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  unmolested  through 
our  fleet. 

It  was  false  that  the  enmity  of 
Russia  was  provoked  by  our  attack 
|ipon  Copenhagen.  A  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  principal  Russians  re¬ 
joiced  at  that  event ;  not  those  alone 
who  were  called  the  English  party, 
but  others,  who  thought  tliey  ought 
not  to  have  entered  into  a  war  with 
France,  and  wished  their  country  to 
keep  aloof- from  the  disputes  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  These  persons  saw, 
with  alarm,  a  French  army  in  Po¬ 
land,  and  another  on  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey,  and  they  were  happy  at  the 
check  which  the  expedition  to  the 
Baltic  gave  to  the  views  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  for  they  dreaded  his  hostility 
through  Denmeuk.  The  emperor 
Alexander’s  ill-will  towards  us  had  . 
long  been  brooding ;  all  accounts  a- 
greed  in  representing,  that  his  mind 
was  alienated  from  us,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  of  that  alienation  might  easUy  be 
conceived.  The  expectation  of  assis¬ 
tance  from  England,  no  matter  whe¬ 
ther  well  or  U1  founded,  was  the 
cause,  not  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but 
pt'  tlie  temper  in  which  it  was  con¬ 


cluded,  when  the  military  disasters 
had  rendered  that  peace  necessary. 
Out  of  twenty  dispatches  received 
from  our  ambassador  with  the  empe¬ 
ror,  there  was  not  one  in  which  he 
did  not  say,  “  send  assistance,  or 
Russia  will  fail  you :  make  a  diver¬ 
sion  which  will  take  part  of  the 
weight  of  war  otf  Russia,  or  she  will 
withdraw  from  it.” 

Why,  it  had  been  asked,  did  we 
not  go  farther  ?  why  conquer  Zea¬ 
land,  and  then  relinquish  it  r  For  this 
reason,  the  practicability  of  holding 
it  as  a  military  station  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  into  cooperation,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  officers  who  -were  con¬ 
sulted,  proved,  that  the  'bree  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  defence  of  that  island 
was  far  greater  than  this  country 
could  spare,  in  the  state  of  military 
poverty  in  which  the  former  adminis¬ 
tration  had  left  us.  Nor  was  it  advi¬ 
sable  that  the  deficiency  of  our 
troops  should  be  supplied  by  Swedes, 
as  the  removal  of  that  force  would 
have  weakened  Sweden  too  much, 
in  case  of  an  attack  upon  Russia. — 
This  answer,  or  at  least  the  latter 
•  part  of  it,  was  satisfactory ;  but  to 
the  charge  of  misconduct,  in  not  ha¬ 
ving  so  far  crippled  Denmark  by  des¬ 
troying  her  fortifications  as  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  passage  of  the  Sound, 
no  reply  was  attempted. 

Much  personal  asperity  was  ming¬ 
led  with  this  discussion.  His  majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers,  said  Mr  Canning,  are 
called  to  account,  not  for  disaster 
and  disgrace ;  they  are  called  to  an¬ 
swer  on  an  accusation  of  success,  to 
explain  the  elements,  and  justify  the 
motives  of  an  eminent  service  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed.  An  opposition, 
peculiarly  qualified  by  its  own  splen¬ 
did  atchievements  to  enquire  into 
the  conduct  of  its  successors,  had  put 
them  on  their  trial  for  what,  until 
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uestioned  by  them,  had  been  conai- 
ered  as  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
Of  all  persons,  he  did  not  think  that 
they  should  be  accused  of  injustice 
by  the  captors  of  Alexandria;  of 
mismanagement  by  the  attackers  of 
the  DarcUmelles ;  as  inglorious  by  the 
conquerors  of  Constantinople  I  The 
very  principles  upon  which  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Copenhagen  proceeded 
were  professed  and  acted  upon  by 
those  very  persons  who  now  so  loud¬ 
ly  exclaimcm  against  them.  Mr  Gar- 
bcke  had  been  instructed  by  Lord 
Howick,  to  declare  to  the  Danish 
government,  that  his  majesty  could 
never,  in  the  event  of  that  power 
submitting  to  the  controul  of  France, 
suffer  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
its  navy  to  be  placed  at  the  enemy’s 
disposd:  and  if  the  Danes  should  suf¬ 
fer  the  French  to  occupy  Holstein, 
his  majesty  could  not  abstain  from 
those  measures  which  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  assist  the  interest  of  his 
subjects.  Here  then  had  this  princi¬ 
ple  been  distinctly  proved.  It  had 
been  acted  upon  towards  Portugal  in 
the  year  1803,  when  Earl  St  Vin¬ 
cent  was  sent  to  Lisbon  with  these 
instructions :  1st,  If  the  Portuguese 
government  should,  by  itself,  or  in 
conjunction  with  Spain,  be  disposed 
to  defend  the  country  against  the 
French,  to  promise  all  the  assistance 
that  Great  Britain  could  afford.  2dly, 
If  the  government  should  resolve  upon 
emigrating  to  Brazil,  as  it  had  once 
proposed  during  the  late  war,  to  of¬ 
fer  them  the  assistance  of  a  British 
naval  force,  under  the  protection  of 
which  alone  that  determination  could 
be  effected.  Lastly,  if  there  should 
not  be  vigour  enough  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  ^opt  either  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  he  was  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  port  of  Lisbon  from  falling  into 


the  hands  of  the  French;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  Portuguese  navy  was  to 
be  secured ;  every  vessel  of  wliich, 
that  was  serviceable,  was  to  be  brought 
off,  together  with  the  ships,  go(^, 
and  persons  of  the  British  factory, 
and  also  the  court,  if  it  should  be  so 
disposed.  For  the  execution  of  these 
instructions,  the  troops  that  were 
then  embarking  were  to  be  sent  to 
him  with  all  convenient  expedition, 
but  he  was  not  to  give  any  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstance  to  the  Por- 
tugueze  government,  nor  to  hold  any 
language  that  might  excite  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  French  minister,  or  lead 
to  any  measures  of  precaution ;  and, 
as  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ 
the  troops  immediately  on  their  ar¬ 
rival,  in  order  to  secure  a  strong  po¬ 
sition,  he  was  to  have  the  marines 
and  boats  of  the  fleet  constantly  in 
readiness  for  that  service.  These  in¬ 
structions,  said  Mr  Canning,  were 
clear  in  their  tenor,  precise  in  their 
object,  and  conclusive  as  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  then  under  consideration.  If 
any  member  wished  for  the  docu¬ 
ment  it  would  be  laid  on  tlie  table  ; 
and  the  only  shyness  that  had  beeit 
felt  in  producing  it  before,  was,  that 
it  would  place  him  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  situation  of  convicted  plagi¬ 
arists.  These  were  the  instructions 
that  had  been  given  by  morality  it¬ 
self;  and  the  only  difference  between 
them,  and  those  that  had  been  given 
by  the  present  government,  respect¬ 
ing  Copenhagen,  was,  that  the  latter 
did  not  desire  that  the  army  should 
be  introduced  in  disguise. 

After  a  debate,  which  lasted  till 
half  after  five  in  the  morning,  Mr 
Ponsonby’s  motion  was  re¬ 
jected.  The  subject  was  re-  Feb.  8. 
newed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  8th,  when  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  moved  for  such  proclama-- 
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tions  as  had  been  issued  by  our  na>  even  for  the  ordinary  demand,  deo¬ 
val  and  military  commanders,  before  pendent  upon  Holstein  and  Jutland 
Copenhagen,  previous  to  the  attack,  for  the  principal  articles  of  subsist- 
ana  for  the  substance  and  dates  of  ence.  If  numerous  forces  were  col- 
ail  information  '  transmitted  by  his  lected  there,  the  demand  would  be 
majesty’s  ministers  at  the  court  of  proportionately  greater,  whereas  the 
Denmark  during  the  last  year,  re-  means  of  supply  would  be  cut  ofi^ 
specting  the  navd  force  of  that  coun-  France  being  in  possession  of  those 
try,  and  more  particularly  respecting  countries :  and  whatever  might  b«  the 
the  measures  that  hod  been  adopted  disposition  of  England  to  assist  them, 
for  augmenting  the  same,  or  for  put-  it  might  be  physically  impossible  to 
ting  it  in  a  state  of  forward  prepara-  render  assistance ;  for  the  inclemen- 
tion  for  sea.  The  former  part  of  cy  of  the  season  would  probably  pre- 
this  motion  was  agreed  to ;  the  latter  vent  access  at  the  time  when  com- 
gave  occasion  to  another  discussion  munication  was  absolutely  necessary 
of  the  whole  sulnect  at  length.  The  to  their  support.  The  passage  of 
possibility  of  Denmark  defending  the  Belt  had  been  represented  by 
Zealand  against  France  was  question-  Lord  Grenville  as  not  less  difficult 
ed  by  Marquis  Wellesley,  nad  she  than  that  between  France  and  Eng- 
been  disposed  to  defend  it.  The  or-  land ;  it  was,  however,  considerably 
dinary  state  of  the  Belt  in  winter,  he  narrower,  and  there  was  another  most 
said,  was  to  have  the  passage  inter-  material  circumstance  which  had 
cepted  by  floating  ice,  which  was  been  overlooked  ;  the  difference  be- 
carried  off  by  the  current,  and  dis-  tween  the  resources  of  England  and 
persed  by  the  wind,  or  occasion^y  Zealand.  It  had  never  been  doubt- 
melted  during  an  interval  of  warm  ed  that  the  French  might  push  over 
weather,  so  as  wholly  to  disappear,  a  body  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
There  were  no  tides  there,  and  the  thousand  men  to  this  country  ;  in 
course  of  the  stream  accompanying  this  country  such  a  force  would 
the  wind,  nothing  was  more  frequent  instantly  be  crushed ;  but  in  Zea- 
than  for  vessels  in  that  channel  to  be  land  it  would  be  sufficient  for  its  ob- 
driven  off  from  their  station.  In  this  ject.  , 

situation  the  enemy  might  easily  ef-  In  reply  to  this,  Earl  St  Vincent  * 
feet  a  descent  from  the  opposite  declarea,  that  he  should  think  it 
shores.  While  it  was  easy  to  invade  more  pracdc^le  to  invade  England 
the  island,  there  were  circumstances  from  Boulogne,  than  Zealand  from 
which  rendered  it  difficult  to  defend  Holstein.  The  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
iL  Zealand  did  not  produce  provisions  shire  asserted,  that  so  far  from  cruis- 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  its  ers  not  being  able  to  keep  their  sta- 
own  inhabitants ;  and  was,  therefore,  tion  in  the  Belt  in  ordinaiy  seasons, 

*  This  nobleman  said  the  Danish  fleet  seemed  to  him  to  be  exactly  what  it  was 
eight  and  forty  years  ago.  Lord  Mulgrave  replied,  this  reminded  him  of  the  sailor, 
who,  passing  the  Horse-guards  in  his  way  from  the  Admiralty  down  to  Portsmouth, 
saw  one  of  the  dragoons  mounted  at  his  post;  on  his  return,  after  a  ten  years  ab¬ 
sence,  he  observed  another  dragoon  in  the  same  place,  and  conceiving  mm  to  be 
the  same  man,  cried  out,  “  Ah !  damn  you,  are  you  there  yet  i"  He  supposed  the 
Danish  fleet  was  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  who  awoke,  afw  a  nap  of  a  century,  in 
full  possession  of  her  youth  and  channs. 
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the  anchorage  was  so  good  as  to  ren-  official  duty,  he  said,  he  was  partied* 
der  it  perfectly  practicable  ;  and  by  larly  anxious  that  his,  conduct,  and 
placing  gun-boats  upon  the  coast  rea-  character  should  be  fulljr  examined, 
dy  to  put  off,  any  armament,  unsup  Nothing,  however,  which  occurred 

ported  by  a  superior  naval  force,  mignt  in  this  debate,  excited  so  much  at- 
be  easily  resisted.  Lord  Hutchinson  tention  as  a  statement  made  by  Lord 
also  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Hutchinson  concerning  his  mission 
Zealand  might  have  been  defended  to  Russia.  “*I  think  it,”  said  he, 
with  success  against  the  French.  It  “  the  more  necessary  to  say  a  few 
seems,  indeed,  equally  certain,  that  words  respecting  that  mission,  in  con¬ 
it  could  have  been  defended,  and  sequence  of  partial  extracts  from  my 
that  it  would  not.  A  more  impor-  letters  having  been  communicated  in 
tant  part  of  the  debate  related  to  another  place,  by  which  I  have  been 
what  had  passed  in  the  commons,  held  out  as  giving  opinions  which 
concetning  the  instructions  given  to  were  never  delivered  by  me.  The 
Earl  St  Vincent  in  his  expedition  to  Russian  army  in  Poland  never  a- 
the  Tagus,  and  -the  tenor  of  Lord  mounted  to  more  than  70,000  men, 
Howick’s  dispatches  to  Mr  Garlicke.  with  the  exception  of  two  detached 
It  was  maintained  by  the  fomie'r,  that  divisions,  amounting  to  about  30,000. 
there  was  no  resemblance  whatever  The  French  troops  were  estima- 
~  between  the  conduct  which  he  was  ted  at  1 50,003.  After  the  battle  of 
charged  to  pursue,  and  what  had  Friedland  the  loss  of  the  Russians 
been  done  at  Copenhagen ;  and,  with  amounted  to  40,000  men  ;  they  lost 
respect  to  Mr  Garlicke,  Earl  Grey  also  *  1 898  officers,  and  29  generals, 
affirmed,  that,  so  far  from  represent-  I  was  then  perfectly  convinced  that 
ing  the  Crown  Prince  as  under  the  Russia  must  make  peace  with  France, 
dominion  of  France,  he  had  uniform-  I  believe,  also,  that  the  Emperi'r  of 
ly  described  him  as  of  a  disposition  Russia  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
and  spirit  to  resist  every  idea  of  com-  mediate,  if  possible,  a  peace  between 
pulsion,  and  every  attempt  to  in-  this  country  and  France ;  but,  at  all 
^ce  him  to  deviate  from  his  neu-  events,  I  then  believed  that  peace 
trality.  Earl  Grey  admitted,  that  he  might  have  been  preserved  between 
did.  in  one  of  his  letters,  figure  a  pos-  Great Eritain  and  Russia.  The  trea- 
sible  case,  and  give  directions  ac-  ty  of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the  7th  of 
cordingly ;  but,  in  the  very  next  sen-  July.  On  the  23d  of  August,  I  had 
tence,  he  expressed  his  conviction  a  conversation  with  the  Emperor  at 
ftiat  such  directions  were  unnecessa-  Kaminkostroff.  His  Imperial  Ma¬ 
ry.  He  challenged  administration  jesty  asked  me,  whether  I  had  not 
to  produce  his  dispatches,  if  they  admitted  to  Count  Stragonoff,  three 
should  presume  to  intimate  that  they  days  after  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
breathed  any  different  language.  In  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make 
this,  and  in  every  other  part  of  his  peace  ?  I  told  him  that  I  had  done 

•  According  to  this  statement,  one  man  in  twenty  must  be  an  officer.  The  ac¬ 
count  seems  greatly  exaggerated.  Lord  Hutchinson  said,  in  the  same  speech,  he 
was  persuad^  there  was  not  a  soldier  nor  a  cannon  in  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
dominions  that  was  not  called  forth  in  the  war.  Is  it  possible  tnat  Russia  could 
not  bring  more  tlian  100,000  men  into  the  field  I 
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Bo,  that  I  was  of  that  opinion  then, 
which  subsequent  events  had  confirm* 
ed ;  thatlthoughtmyselfboundinjus- 
tice  to  him,  and  to  myself,  publicly 
to  avow  it,  which  I  should  continue 
to  do  as  long  as  I  lived.  His  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  said,  We  are,  then,  both 
agreed  on  the  necessity  there  was 
to  make  peace  ?  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  His  imperial  majesty 
proceeded  to  state,  that  he  had 
offered  his  mediation  to  England; 
that  he  attached  no  false  vanity  (g/o- 
rioU  was  the  French  word)  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  his  media¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  it  was  his  most  sin¬ 
cere  and  anxious  wish  that  England 
should  make  peace,  as  he  was  sure 
that  it  was  his  interest,  and  also  that 
of  Europe,  and  ours,  that  we  should 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  world.  I 
■aid  to  his  imperial  majesty,  that  he 
liad  not  given  sufficient  time  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  accept  or  reject  his  media¬ 
tion,  because  a  much  longer  period 
than  a  month  must  elapse  before  any 
answer  could  be  received;  and  though 
the  disposition  of  my  mind  inclined 
towards  peace,  I,  nor  no  other  man 
in  England,  would  accept  it,  but  on 
conditions  the  most  reasonableand  ho¬ 
nourable  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  the  events  of  the  war  had 
been  highly  favourable. — To  which 
his  imperial  majesty  replied,  that  the 
time  allowed  was  of  no  importance, 
because  we  might  take  three  or  four 
months,  if  we  pleased,  to  accept  or 
reject  his  mediation :  but  his  anxious 
wish  and  desire  was,  that  we  should 
make  peace.  That  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  feelinjra  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  people  of  England: 
that  he  had  been  made  acquainted 
by  Buonaparte  with  the  conditions 
of  peace  proposed  to  be  offer¬ 
ed,  and  he  haa  no  doubt  that  even 
I  myself  would  consider  them  to  be 


highly  reasonable  and  honourable.— 
Some  confidential  conversation-  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  I  do  not  think  myself 
at  liberty  to  disclose;  but  froni  what 
then  passed,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
I^was  justified  in  believing,  that  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  might 
have  been  preserved  between  the 
two  countries.  It  has  been  stated  in 
another  place,  that  I  had  given  an 
opinion,  that  if  the  attack  on  Copen¬ 
hagen  had. not  taken  place,  Russia 
would  not  have  gone  to  war  with 
this  country.  My  lords,  I  never  gave 
any  such  opinion,  nor  do  I  mean 
now  to  say,  that  if  that  attack  had 
not  been  made,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  with  Russia;  but  I  mean 
to  say,  that  the  result  of  that  expe¬ 
dition  did  materially  change  the  re¬ 
lations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  and'  give  rise  to  sentiments 
of  a  very  hostile  nature  at  the  court 
of  Petersburgh.  Intelligence  of  the 
result  of  the  attack  on  Copenhagen 
arrived  at  St  Peteesburgh  on  the 
27th  or  28th  of  August.  On  the 
•4th  of  September  I  saw  the  emperor 
a  second  time  at  Kaminkostroff.  His 
imperial  majesty  began  the  conver¬ 
sation  hyasking  me,  “  what  I  thought 
of.  our  attack  upom  Copenhagen  ?” 
I  replied,  that  I  was  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  that  attack,  but  that  1 
hoped  the  administration  in  England 
Qould  justify  themselves,  and  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  Danes  were  on 
the  eve  of  joining  all  their  forces  to 
the  French,  to  make  common  cause 
against  England. — His  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  told  me  in  reply,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  of  that  opi¬ 
nion,  if  I  would  recollect  the  repeat¬ 
ed  conversations  which  had  taken 
place  between  us,  on  the  subject  of 
Denmark,  at  Bartenstein,  in  which 
he  told  me  that  he  had  used  every 
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effort  in  his  power  to  bring  forward 
the  crown  prince  of  Denmark,  and 
to  induce  nim  to  join  the  coalition 
against  France ;  the  answers  of  the 
prince  had  alwa3r8  been  explicit  and 
uniform,  that  he  had  maintained  for 
many  years  a  system  of  neutrality, 
in  which  he  was  determined  to  per¬ 
severe,  as  the  people  whom  he  go¬ 
verned  had  flourished  and  prospered 
under  it ;  and  that  no  consideration 
should  ever  induce  him  to  depart 
from  it.  His  imperial  majesty  ^d- 
ed,  that  I  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  decision  of  character  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  crown  prince,  that  no¬ 
thing  was  so  difficult  as  to  shake  his 
determinations,  or  to  induce  him  to 
change  any  line  of  conduct  which 
he  had  once  adopted ;  and  that  he 
was  sure  no  connection  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Danish  go¬ 
vernment  previous  to  our  attack  on 
Copenhagen. — I  then  smd,  that  I  be¬ 
lieved  lord  G.  L.  Gower  had  deli- 
TCred  to  his  imperial  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nister  a  note  on  the  subject  ;  to 
which  his  imperial  majesty  answered 
that  he  had,  but  that  the  contents  of 
it  were  nugatory,  as  it  contained  no 
sufficient  explanation,  or  offer  of  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  His  imperial  majesty  th^n 
proceeded  to  state  the  great  concern 
which  our  unjustifiable  aggression 
had  given  him ;  that  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  never  had  done  any  thing 
so  strong — that  it  justified  every 
thing  they  had  done  or  might  do 
hereafter.  If  such  proceedings  were 
admissible,  there  was  an  end  of  all 
those  relations  which  had  usually  in¬ 
fluenced  the  conduct  of  nations  to¬ 
wards  each  other ;  that  every  body 
was  at  liberty  to  do  just  what  they 
pleased,  and.  that  he  might  attack 
Sweden  to-morrow.  His  imperial 
majesty  then  told  ipe  in  the  most 
peremptory  language,  tone,  and  man¬ 


ner,  that  he  would  have  satisfactioi, 
complete  satisfaction,  for  this  un- 
rovoked  aggression.  That  at  was 
is  duty  as  emperor  of  Russia  to  de¬ 
mand  it,  and  that  he  would  have  it ; 
and  he  asked  me  whether  even  I 
myself  would  venture  to  differ  with 
him  on  that  subject  i  He  then  said 
that  he  was  bound  to  Denmark  by 
the  most  solemn  treaties  and  engage¬ 
ments,  which  treaties  and  engage¬ 
ments  he  was  determined  to  adhere 
to  and  fulfil.  His  imperial  majesty 
then  added,  that  he  supposed  we 
meant  to  make  an  attack  on  Cron- 
Btadt ;  he  did  not  know  what  the 
event  of  that  attack  might  be,  but 
this  he  knew,  that  he  was  determi¬ 
ned  to  resist  to  the  last  man,  and  to 
prove  himself  not  entirely  unworthy 
of  Ailing  that  high  station  to  which 
it  had  pleased  Providence  to  call 
him.  I  told  his  imperial  majesty 
that  I  had  strong  reason  to  hope  and 
believe,  that  no  attack  would  be 
made  on  Cronstadt.  His  imperial 
majesty  said  he  was  prepared  for 
such  an  event,  and  had  taken  his  de¬ 
termination  upon  it,  which  was  that 
which  he  had  before  stated  to  me. 
He  then  closed  the  conversation,  by 
repeating,  with  much  emphasis,  tliat 
“  ne  'muM  have  satisfaction  for  Den- 
marL”— My  lords,  after  such  a  de¬ 
claration,  is  there  any  man  who  can 
say  that  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen 
has  not  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia  i  I  must  even  think  that 
it  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  war  with  Russia ; 
and  I  will  ask  if  this  was  not  a  good 
cause  i  The  reason  it  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  declared,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  was,  that  Russia  had  two 
fleets  at  sea,  and  in  some  measure 
in  our  power.— My  lords ;  I  cannot 
sit  down  withb'ut  complaining  of  the 
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liberties  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
English  newspapers,  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
While  in  his  dominions  I  repeatedly 
experienced  the  most  unpleasant 
sensations,  on  perusing  the  false  and 
scandalous  anunadversions  of  our 
'  public  prints.  There  was  a  time 
when  suchimjustihable  attackswould 
not  have  been  permitted,  or  would 
have  been  punished.  To  the  good 
faith,  magnanimity,  and  perseverance 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  I  wish 
to  bear  my  testimony.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  there  was  not  a  soldier 
Bor  a  cannon  in  all  his  dominions, 
that  was  notValled  forth  in  the  war.” 

This  statement  was  triumphantly 
appealed  to  by  the  opposition,  and 
their  partizans.  Yet  to  what  does  it 
amount  ?  To  this  only,  that  in  Lord 
Hutchinson's  opinion,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  disposed  to  be  at 
peace  with  England  before  tlie  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  Expedition  was  made  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  against  us. 
Russia  had  no  other  pretext  for  an 
act  so  absurdly  inconsistent  with  its 
former  policy,  and  with  its  own  inte¬ 
rest  ;  was  it  to  be  doubted  then,  that, 
having  been  duped  or  bribed  into  such 
a  resolution,  she  would  eagerly  catch 
at  so  specious  a  plea  ?  For,  as  to  ar¬ 
guments  deduced  from  the  goodfaith, 
magnanimity,  and  perseverance  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  this  answer 
suffices ;  he  swore  eternal  friendship 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  upon  the  tomb 
of  Frederick  tlie  Great,  he  went  to 
war  with  France  in  alliance  with  that 
king,  and  he  concluded  the  war  by 
sharing  with  France  in  that  king’s 
spoils.  Whether  he  was  cajoled  into 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  by  the  artifices  of 
Buonaparte,  or  compelled  into  it  by 
his  arras,  the  inference  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  and  in  either  case  he  was  made 

VOL.  I.  PART  I. 


subservient  to  France.  The  inten¬ 
tions  of  France  respecting  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Powers  were  open  and  avow¬ 
ed  ;  and,  if  we  had  not  supplied  Alex¬ 
ander  with  a  plea  for  going  to  war 
with  us,  he  would  have  gone  to  war 
without  one. 

On  the  same  evening,  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread,  acting  in  concert  with  Earl 
Grey,  moved,  in  the  Lower  House, 
for  the  production  of  that  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Mr  Rist  and  Mr  Gar- 
licke,  from  which  Mr  Canning,  he  as¬ 
serted,  had  produced  extracts  gar¬ 
bled  to  serve  his  purpose.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  replied,  he  nad  no  objection  to 
produce  the  note  of  Mr  Rist,  since 
It  would  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  proprie^of  the  late  or¬ 
ders  in  council.  The  other  corre¬ 
spondence  in  question  he  had  quoted, 
not  by  way  of  recrimination  or  im¬ 
putation  upon  Earl  Grey,  but  to  show 
that  that  nobleman  had.  resolved  not 
to  suffer  the  surrender  of  the  Danish 
fleet  to  the  enemy ; — the  very  opinion 
and  advice  which  he  himself  would 
have  su^ested  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  This  he  designed  to  prove  by 
the  extract,  and  this  was  proved  by  it. 
Therefore,  he  said,  as  no  case  what¬ 
ever  had  been  made  out  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  papers,  he  must  ob¬ 
ject  to  it,  chiefly  belcause,  if  granted. 
It  would  go  to  establish  a  precedent 
for  publishing  all  papers  and  foreign 
dispatches  whatever.  There  would 
be  no  end  to  distrust;  and,  from  the 
sample  which  was  now  exhibited, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  de¬ 
mand  and  production  of  papers.  These 
papers  were  accordingly  re- 
Feb.26.  fused.  Yet,  on  the  26th, 
Mr  Canning  himself  mov¬ 
ed  for  these  very  papers,  in  order, 
as  ho  said,  to  correct  tliose  mis¬ 
constructions  which  had  been  put 
upon  his  conduct  and  language  i^ 
o 
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qaotin^  them.  The  indecorum,  as 
well  as  inconsistency,  of  calling  upon 
the  house  now  to  vote  for  what  it  had 
so  lately  rejected,  was  strongly  and 
justly  censured  by  the  opposition. 
It  was  placing  the  house,  said  Mr 
Windham,  in  a  situation  of  indignity. 
The  papers  had  been  refused  on  pub* 
lie  and  private  grounds,  and  were 
now  to  grant^  because  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr  Canning  had  been 
touched  !  They  ought  to  have  been 
produced  to  clear  up  the  character 
of  the  late  foreign  secretary,  equally 
as  well  as  the  present. 

When  these  papers  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  it  appeared  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1806,  the  Da¬ 
nish  ministry  confessed  their  sense 
of  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  dis¬ 
turbed  existence ;  but  their  fears 
were  paramount;  that  no  prepara¬ 
tion  was  made  either  to  resist  a 
sudden  attack,  or  to  impede  the  gra¬ 
dual  encroachments,  which  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  France  would  continue  to 
make  till  she  could  require  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  British  ships  from  Danish 
ports,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Co¬ 
penhagen  dock-yard,  in  aid  of  her 
purposes  against  Great  Britain :  that 
several  of  the  principal  departments, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  inferior  ones, 
with  their  dependencies,  were  filled 
by  persons  in  a  state  of  delusion  and 
blind  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
France.  The  demand  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  navy  by  France  was  clearly 
foreseen  at  this  time  by  the  English 
court,  and  our  envoy  was  instructed 
to  declare,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  king  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrange¬ 
ment,  whereby  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  it,  might  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  enemy ;  and  that,  in  ca% 
of  such  an  arrangement,  his  majesty 
could  not  avoid  tsdeing  such  measures 
as  would  tbeo  become  indispensible. 


for  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the 
interests  of  his  people.  This  was  to 
be  distinctly  and  unequivocally  sta¬ 
ted.  But  it  {q>peared  also  from  this  cor¬ 
respondence,  that  the  Crown  Prince 
was  believed  to  be  the  only  check  to 
the  French  party,  and  that  the  de¬ 
termination  of  our  court  had  not  been 
announced  by  Mr  Garlicke,  because 
he  believed  that  no  proposition  re¬ 
specting  the  fleet  had  yet  been  made 
to  the  prince,  and  that  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  had  not  at  that 
time  been  such  as  to  suggest  an  ar- 
ran^ment  so  incompatible  with  the 
sentiments  and  principles  which  were 
known  to  predominate  in  that  prince's 
character.  From  this  correspondence, 
and  that  with  the  Dani^  envoy, 
which  had  previously  been  commu¬ 
nicated,  it  was  manifest,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  policy  of  Denmark  was  consi¬ 
dered,  at  that  time,  as  secretly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  France,  its  neutrality 
consisting'  in  mere  assertion,  and  dis¬ 
playing  itself  only  in  remonstrances 
against  the  pleasures  of  England,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  unqualified  acquiescence 
in  every  demand  which  the  enemy 
thought  proper  to  advance. 

On  the  18th,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  moved,  “  That  it  Feb.  18. 
was  highly  important  to  tlie 
honour  of  this  country,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  that  no  mea¬ 
sures  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Danish  ships  of  war  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  majesty,  in  consequence  of 
the  capitulation,  which  might  pre¬ 
clude  the  eventual  restitution  of 
them  to  the  government  of  Den¬ 
mark."  He  grounded  his  motion 
upon  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  British  commanders  when  those 
ships  were  required  to  be  held  in  de¬ 
posit  during  the  war;  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  said,  to  which  the  court  of 
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Denniirk  could  not  possibly  listen 
without  oomproraising  its  honour, 
and  exposing  itself  to  the  resentment 
of  France,  but  to  the  principle  of 
which  we  were  in  honour  bound  to 
adhere.  We  did  not  want  the  ships ; 
and,  even  if  we  had  wanted  them,  it 
would  be  more  politic,  as  well  as 
more  generous,  to  hold  out  this  pro¬ 
mise  of  restoring  them.  Notmng 
could  be  so  likely  to  conciliate  the 
Danes,  and  to  bring  back  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  to  his  natural  con¬ 
nection  with  this  country ;  and  much 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  impres- 
uon  which  a  resolution  of  such  mag¬ 
nanimity,  justice,  and  consistency 
would  m^e  upon  the  continent.  The 
bitter  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  court 
of  Denmark  was  urged  in  opposition 
to  this  motion,  and  the  weightier 
argument,  that  Russia  and  Irance 
bad  pledged  themselves  to  obtain  a 
restitution  of  these  ships :  pledging 
ourselves  to  restore  them  would, 
therefore,  be  yielding  to  these  ene¬ 
mies,  and  confessing  that  we  had 
acted  unjustly  in  taking  them.  The 
motion  was  rejected.  Ao.  opinion 
prevailed  very  generally,  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  ^ke  the  wishes  of  the 
crown  iq>on  this  occasion ;  but  the 
existing  ministry  held  their  power  so 
entirely  by  the  favour  of  the  king, 
that  it  is  not  possible  they  could  have 
undertaken  any  measure  of  impor¬ 
tance  without  his  full  approbation. 

Weary  as  parliament  and  as  the 
public  were  of  this  subject,  it  was  not 
yet  suffered  to  rest.  Mr  Sheridan 
made  a  motion  on  the  25th, 
Teh.  25.  for  copies  or  extracts  of  any 
-  correspondence  which  pass¬ 
ed  between  his  majesty’s  ministers 
andthe  Danish  charge  d’a^tre«,orhis 
secretary,  from  the  date  of  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  Copenhagen  to  their  de¬ 
parture,  together  with  the  minutes  of 


any  verbal  communications  between 
the  same ;  copies  or  extracts  of  all 
correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Stockholm  relative  to  the  retaining 
possession  of  the  idand  Zealand  by 
a  Swedish  army,  or  in  concert  wita 
his  majesty’s  forces ;  and  also  copies 
of  any  correspondence  which  may 
have  past  between  the  courts  of  Cov 
penhagen  aij^  Stockholm  relating  to 
the  same,  and  communicated  to  his 
majesty’s  ministers  residing  at  the 
court  of  Stockholm.  He  ^ted,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Moniteur,that,  at 
the  very  time  when  ministers  were 
soliciting  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
mediate  between  Great  Britiun  and 
Denmark,  they  were  threatening  to 
despoil  D-mark  of  Norway,  and  give 
it  to  Sweden ;  and  that,  amr  having 
evacuated  Zealand,  conformably  to 
the  capitulation,  they  had  intended 
to  co-operate  with  a  Swedish  garri¬ 
son  in  again  taking  possession  of  it. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  debate  was 
comprest  by  Earl  Temple  into  this 
single  question,  Was  there  or  was 
there  not  any  negociation  with  Swe¬ 
den,  or  any  foreign  power,  to  occu¬ 
py  Zealand  afler  our  troops  were 
bound  to  evacuate  it,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  ?  No  answer 
was  made  to  this ;  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  upon  the  sound  plea, 
that  the  correspondence  of  our  ally 
the  King  of  Sweden  ought  not  to  be 
made  public. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  Earl  Dam- 
ley  moved  an  address  in  the  Upper 
House,  to  condemn  the  attack  upon 
.Copenhagen  as  unjust,  unnecessary, 
and  impditic.  A  counter  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Elliot,  and,  of 
course,  was  carried.  On  the  21  st, 
Mr  Sharp  also  moved  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  upon  ministers  for  this  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  he  recapitulated  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  to  prove 
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that  it  unnecessary ;  and  he  dwelt 
more  ably  and  eloquently  than  had 
been  done  before  him,  upon  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  injustice.  The  motion 
was  rejected ;  and  Mr  Stuart  Wort- 
ley  proposed  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  ministers,  which  was  past  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  last  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
let  was  upon  a  motion  of  Lord 
rolkestone’s,  similar  to  that  which 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Uiat  the  Da¬ 
nish  fleet  should  eventually  be  re¬ 
stored.  Upon  these  latter  questions, 
the  evangelical  party  delivered  their 
opinion,  which  was  in  favour  of  the 
expedition. 

There  have  been  few  public  mea¬ 
sures  upon  which  persons  accustomed 
to  think  alike  differed  so  widely  as 
upon  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen ; 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case  if 
its  necessity*  had  been  so  great  as 
was  asserted  by  the  one  side,  or  its  in¬ 
justice  so  monstrous  as  it  was  repre¬ 


sented  to  be  by  the  other.  The.oppo- 
sition  claimed  a  triumph,  because  mi¬ 
nisters  produced  no  evidence  of  the 
designs  of  France  upon  the  northern 
fleets.  Yet  they  wno  called  for  evi¬ 
dence  must  have  known,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  produced;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  France  would  soon  have 
demanded  and  obtained  the  Danish 
navy.  Had  it  been  ceded  to  our  ex¬ 
pedition  without  resistance,  nothing 
would  have  been  said  in  England  of  the 
injustice  of  the  measure ;  it  was  the 
dreadful  .circumstance  of  bombard¬ 
ing  a  capital,  surprized  in  time  of 
peace,  that  startled  us,  and  awaken¬ 
ed  feelings  of  horror  f  and  indigna¬ 
tion  in  a  very  considerable  pmtion  of 
the  English  people.  They  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  called  the  cause  in  miestion 
if  they  had  not  been^  shocked  at  the 
consequences.  Believing  that  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  enemy’s  designs  could 
not  possibly  be  produced,  and  that 
those  designs  actually  existed,  and 


*  No  person  has  aigued  more  vigorously  upon  this  view  of  the  question  than  Mr 
Cobbett.  “  If,”  says  he,  “  the  Danes  had  been  towards  us  as  harmless  in  their  future 
probable  views,  and  in  their  past  conduct,  us  they  have  been  mischievous,  still,  if  I 
nad  been  minister,  f  would,  if  they  had  rejected  the  proposition  made  to  them, 
have  seized  their  fleet  and  arsenals ;  because,  though  ever  so  willing  to  resist  the 
power  of  France,  it  was  manifest  that  they  wanted  the  ability ;  because,  situated  as 
they  were  with  respect  to  our  enemy,  it  was  also  manifest  that  they  would  have 
been  made  use  of  as  instruments  in  his  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  our  sub¬ 
jugation  ;  and,  because,  having  the  power  of  my  country  committed  to  my  hands, 
It  is  my  duty  so  to  employ  that  power,  as  to  prevent  every  thing  which  manifestly 
tends  to  its  subjugation,  let  who  will  sufler  from  my  exertions.  And  this  is  no  new 
morality.  It  is  morality  as  old  as  the  hills  and  the  valleys.  It  is  a  morality  which  must 
be  adopted :  or  we  must  confess,  that  there  arc  certain  political  evils  greater  than 
that  of  seeing  one’s  country  tonquered.” 

t  A  striking  instance  of  the  horror  with  which  it  was  regarded,  occurs  in  Ben. 
Flower’s  Political  Review.  After  noticing,  with  that  hearty  hatred  which  he  bears 
to  the  bishops  and  the  saints,  that  they  all  voted  in  favour  of  the  expedition,  he  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying,  “  It  is,  however,  highly  consolatory  to  reflect,  that,  let  unprincipled 
statesmen,  venal  senates,  and  servile  majorities,  act  and  vote  as  they  please,  they 
cannot  pluck  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations  from  his  throne,  nor  overturn  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  justice.  The  cause  of  injured  Denmark  is  in  his  hands,  who  has  decla¬ 
red,  “  V engeunce  ts  mine,  I  will  repay ^  This  worthy  and  right  honest  man,  strange¬ 
ly  wrong-headed  as  he  is  about  the  present  war,  must  have  been  bitterly  angiy  with 
his  countiy,  when  he  could  derive  any  consolation  from  believing  that  the  vengeance 
of  God  was  about  to  overtake  it ! 
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would  have  been  successful,  I  never* 
theless  regard  the  expedition  as  dis¬ 
graceful  and  detrimental  to  Great 
Britain,  unjust  because  it  was  unne¬ 
cessary,  and  impolitic  in  every  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
sider  it  We  ought  not  to  have  ha¬ 
zarded  such  consequences  for  such  a 
cause.  What  if  the  fleets  of  the 
North  had  been  brought  out  against 
us — ^were  they  more  formidable  than 
those  which  we  had  so  often  defeat¬ 
ed  ^  Was  there  an  English  seaman 


SS 

whose  heart'  would  not  have  leaped 
for  joy  in  sure  and  certain  expecta¬ 
tion  of  victory,  if  he  had  beheld  them 
upon  the  seas  ?  Less  cost  of  treasure 
and  of  life  would  have  been  required 
to  destroy  the  combination  than  was 
expended  in  preventing  it;  no  blood 
would  have  been  shed  but  in  f^ir  bat¬ 
tle  ;  there  would  have  been  no  stain 
upon  the  humanity  of  England,  con¬ 
quest  would  have  been  glorious,  and 
we  should  have  rejoiced  in  our  tri¬ 
umph. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Qutttioru  connected  tvith  the  Attack  upon  Copenhagen.  Expedition  to 
the 'Dardam lies.  Earl  St,  Fincenfs  Mission  to  Lisbon.  Military 

Co-operation  on  the  Continent.  Mr  Whitbread's  Motion  on  the 
Mediation  of  Russia  and  Austria.  Orders  in  Council,  and  Com-, 
mercial  Licences. 

Xhe  ministers,  while  they  contrast-  fleet  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cd  the  success  of  their  expedition  to  Dardanelles  on  the  29th  of  January, 
Copenhagen  with  the  failure  of  their  1 807,  while  the  British  ambassador 
predecessors  at  Constantinople,  jus-  was  still  at  Constantinople ;  the  Bri- 
tified  its  principle  by  that  precedent,  tish  fleet  attacked  the  castles  and  for- 
dr  rather  recriminated  upon  them  ced  its  passage,  burning  a  Turkish 
the  charge  of  impolicy  and  injustice,  frigate :  the  British  fleet  remained 
They,  on  their  part,  challenged  en-  twelve  days  before  Constantinople, 
quiry  into  this  transaction ;  nut  the  and  then  came  back  the  same  wa^ 
nrst  motion  upon  this  subject  was  withoutdoing  any  thing  farther.  This 
brought  forward  in  a  hostile  situation  was  one  in  which  no  British 
10.  shape  by  Mr  Taylor.  Having,  officer  H^ould  wish  to  remain,  nor 
he  said,  at  one  time,  been  ought  to  be  suffered  to  remiun,  with- 
resident  in  Turkey,  and  conversant  out  enquiry.  He,  therefore,  moved 
with  the  manners  of  the  people  and  for  certain  papers  which  would  tend 
their  political  attachments,  liis  atten-  to  show  why  our  squadron  went  there, 
tion  was  naturallv  engaged  by  the  why  it  came  away,  and  what  it  had 
dispatches  from  his  majesty’s  am-  done  there. 

bas^or  and  commanders  in  the  Dar-  From  the  papers  which  were  made 
danelles,  and  with  every  attention  that  public  in  consequence  of  this  motion, 
he  was  able  to  give,  he  could  neither  it  appeared  that  the  counsels  of  the 
discover  why  &e  armament  went,  Porte  were  entirely  under  the  influ- 
nor  why  it  came  away.  The  British  ence  of  the  French*  ambassador  Se- 

*  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  official  note  of  this  ambassador  to  the  Reis 
Efiendi,  was  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  ministerial  member,  to  contain 
"  much  solid  reason,  and  nothing  exceptionable.”  That  it  contained  nothing  objec¬ 
tionable  to  a  French  ear,  Mr  Thomas  Grenville  said  he  did  not  doubt ;  but,  that 
a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  should  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  with  re¬ 
spect  to  it,  was  a  circumstance,  he  confessed,  that  he  could  not  have  believed,  had  he 
not  witnessed.  The  note  was  full  of  the  violence  and  insolence  which  abounded  in 
the  numerous  compoudons  of  French  diplomacy.”  The  following  extract  will  suf- 
ficiendyprovethe  jusdce  of  Mr  Grenville’s  rcq)ark:-~“If,  in  these  difficult  circumstan¬ 
ces,  the  Porte  does  not  form  a  true  estimate  of  her  dangers  and  of  her  force,  if  she 
does  not  form  the  decision  her  interests  require  of  her,  I  shall  perhaps  ere  long 
have  to  lament  her  fate.— The  undersigned  has  received  the  most  postdve  orders 
from  his  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  to  decl^  to  the  Su¬ 
blime  Porte,  that  not  only  the  principles  of  fnendsiup,  but  those  of  the  strictest  neu* 
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bMtiani.  By  the  regulations  concern* 
ing  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which 
were  agreed  upon  with  Russia  in  the 
year  1802,  the  term  of  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  Hospodars  in  their  go¬ 
vernments  was  fixed  for  seven  years. 
If,  the  regulation  stated,  they  are  not 
giiilty  of  any  open  offences,  they  shall 
not  be  displaced  before  that  term  is 
emired ;  if  they  do  commit  any 
offence  during  that  dme,  the  Sublime 


Porte  will  inform  the  minister  of 
Russia  of  the  circumstance;  and  if, 
after  due  examination  is  made  into 
the  affair  on  both  sides,  it  shall  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Hospodar  **  has  really 
committed  an  offence,  in  that  case 
only  his  deposition  shidl  be  allowed.” 
Both  these  Hospodars  were  now  dis¬ 
placed  at  the  instigation  of  the  French 
ambassador,  without  miy  appeal  to 
Russia,  or  any  accusation  being  made 


trahty,  require  that  the  Bosphorus  should  be  shut  against  all  Russian  ships  of  war, 
as  well  as  against  every  other  vessel  of  that  nation,  bringing  troop^  ammunition,  or 
provisioiu ;  and  that  the  said  passage  cannot  be  opened  to  mem  without  committing 
an  act  of  hostib'ty  against  France,  and  without  giving  his  Miyesty,  Napoleon  the 
Gi^t,  a  right  of  passage  over  the  territories  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  order  to  ooin- 
hat  with  the  Russian  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester.— Any  renewal  or  continu¬ 
ation  of  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  France,  such  as  England  and  Russia,  would  be 
not  only  a  manifest  violation  of  the  neutrality,  but  an  accession  on  the  part  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  the  war  which  those  powers  wage  against  France,  and  nis  majesty 
would  see  himself  compelled  to  take  measures  confonnable  to  his  interests  and  his 
dignity.— The  Sublime  Porte  cannot  maintain  her  relations  with  two  missions  from 
Naples,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  cannot  suffer  his  augtist 
brother,  Napoleon  Joseph,  King  oi  Naples  and  the  two  Sicilies,  to  meet  with  diffi¬ 
culties  here  which  he  does  not  experience  from  any  ppwer  in  amity  with  France.— 
His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  has  a  large  army  in  Dalmatia:  this  army  is  collected 
for  the  defence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  unless  an  equivocal  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte,  and  a  condescension  towards  Russia  and  England,  which  might  again 
throw  her  into  their  power,  should  compel  his  Majesty,  the  Empmr  of  the  French, 
to  bring  forward  his  formidiffile  forces  ior  a  purpose  totally  oppwte  to  that  which  he 
had  in  view. — ^His  majesty  has  ordered  the  imdersimed  to  state  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  the  most  friendly,  tliough  energetic  manner,  these  demands,  for  the  purpose  ot' 
obtaining  an  answer  in  writing;  and,  it  is  expected  that  this  answer  sliall  be  positive 
and  categorical. — ^Np  further  delay  can  be  allowed ;  and  his  majesty  has  no  doabt 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  will  give  nim  the  assurances  he  desires,  and  which  are  so 
much  in  unison  with  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman  empire.— The  undersigned  has  no 
wish  to  make  a  vain  display  of  the  formidable  forces  of  the  great  Napoleon ;  his 
friends  know  how  to  estimate  their  importance ;  his  enemies  have  felttWir  power. 
—The  genius  of  his  august  master  is  well  known ;  his  determinations  are  wise  and 
prompt,  his  personal  attachment  to  his  highness  is  sincere.  He  only  seeks  the  in- 
•  dependence,  the  integrity,  and  the  glory  of  Turkey.  He  desires  no^ng.  He  asks 
nothing.  What  inducements  to  an  union  with  him !  At  the  same  time  what  reason 
to  apprehend  the  loss  of  his  good-will  by  adopting  a  timid,  uncertain,  or  inimical 
line  of  conduct !  Under  these  circumstances,  the  answer  of  the  Sublime  Porte  .will 
regulate  the  conduct  of  my  august  master.  Let  not  the  threats  of  the  enemies  of 
France  impose  upon  the  Sublime  Porte ;  they  have  been  vanquished,  and  they  will 
ever  be  so.  The  ^eat  Ntmleoo  will  employ  all  his  resources  for  the  glory  of  his 
highness,  Selim  III.  his  niend ;  .and  his  resources  are  immense,  his  genius  b  still 
greater. — This  note  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  submitted  to  the  profound  wis¬ 
dom  of  hb  majesty,  the  emperor,  Selim  III :  and  your  excellency  is  requested  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  hiau  The  uudersfgaed  6cc,  Ho¬ 
race  SE8ASTI.\NI.  ' 
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against  them.  This  was  a  direct  and 
manifest  breach  of  treaty.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  minister  remonstrated ;  and,  as 
he  refused  to  listen  to  any  thing  but 
the  immediate  and  unconditionm  re- 
storatiqn  of  the  Hospodars,  his  de¬ 
mand  was  granted ;  but  this  conces¬ 
sion,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was 
a  mere  artifice  for  the  purpose  of 

S lining  time.  The  free  passage  of 
e  Bosphorus  for  Russian  ships  was 
still  in  dispute;  and  while  Sebastian! 
demanded  that  this  should  be  shut, 
and  threatened  Turkey  with  the  ven- 
TCance  of  Buonaparte  in  case  of  a  re¬ 
fusal,  our  ambassador  was  instructed 
to  declare  that  there  could  be  but 
little  hope  of  preserving  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  amity  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Turkey,  while  a  minister,* 
whose  influence  had  already  been  so 
prejudicial  to  the  friendship  subsist¬ 
ing  between  them,  was  sufiered  to 
remain  at  Constantinople.  His  re¬ 
moval,  therefore,  was  to  be  urged  in 
the  strongest  manner,  as  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  the  preservation  of 
a  good  understanding  between  the 
two  powers.  A  navd  force  was  to 
be  sent  to  Constantmople,  to  give 
weight  to,  and,  if  necessaty,  to  en- 
Rirce  a  i  acquiescence  in  this  represen¬ 
tation.  It  was  left  to  the  ambassador, 
Mr  Arbuthnot,  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  prudent  immediately  to 
avow  this  mtention;  and  he  was  duly 
to  take  into  consideration  the  danger 
to  which  the  persons  and  properties 
of  the  Britisn  subjects  in  Turkey 
might  be  exposed,  irom  the  violence 
of  a  government  restrained  by  none 
of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  go¬ 
vern  civilized  nations.  The  squadron 
arrived,  the  removal  of  Sebastian!  was 
demanded,  the  Porte  was  called  up- 

*  Lord  Howick’s  Dispatch,  Nov.  14th, 
-  the  Reis  E&ndi. 


on  to  make  her  choice  betwetns 
France  and  England,  and  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  what  Russian  armies  had 
atchieved,  and  British  fleets  had  been 
known  to  execute,  was  sug^ted  in 
order  to  influence  her  determmation.f 
Thus  threatened  on  both  sides, 
the  Turk  preferred  siding  with  France, 
more,  perhaps,  from  his  hatred  t« 
Russia,  than  from  any  disinclination 
towards  England.  Sebastiani  was  de¬ 
corated  with  the  insignia  of  that  or¬ 
der  which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Sultan  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  last¬ 
ing  memorial  of  the  recovery  of  E- 
gypt  from  the  French  by  British 
troops :  he  was  desired  to  station  the 
Turush  ships  where  their  range  of 
shot  would  be  most  destructive,  and 
to  mark  out  the  places  where  new 
batteries  should  be  raised.  Captain 
Capel  of  the  Endymiop,  the  only  ves¬ 
sel  which  was  lying  before  the  city, 
began  with  good  reason  to  be  alarm¬ 
ed,  and  Mr  Arbuthnot  being  plainly 
told  by  Uie  Reis  Eflbndi,thatit  would 
be  extremely  embarrassing  for  the 
Porte,  if  he  held  any  communication 
with  Uie  admiral,  had  the  fear  of  the 
Seven  Towers  before  his  eyes.  He 
received  indeed  secret  information 
of  what  was  sufficiently  probable, 
that  it  was  intended  to  seize  him  and 
all  the  factory  as  hostages.  Upon  this 
he  concerted  means  with  Captain  Ca¬ 
pel  for  securing  an  escape  ;  the  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects  were  invited  to  dine  on 
board;  orders  were  given  that  no  one 
who  entered  the  ship  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  it ;  and,  when  they 
were  all  collected  there,  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  went  on  board  himself,  and  in¬ 
formed  them  that  he  was  about  to 
withdraw  and  take  them  with  him. 

1806.  t  Mr  Arbuthnot’s  Letter  to 
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Ylopes  of  peace  being  at  an  end,  he  lor  did  not  pursue  his  motion,  and 
aaicl,  they  could  have  expected  no-  nothing  followed  for  three  months^ 
thing  less  than  the  loss  of  all  their  till  Colonel  Wood  moved 
property  and  imprisonment ;  but,  by  for  a  copy  of  the  log-book  May  9. 
the  measure  now  taken,  their  per-  of  the  Royal  George,  (Ad- 
sons  would,  at  any  rate,  be  placed  in  miral  Duckworth’s  ship,)  kept  by 
aafety.  They  who  had  been  well  Captain  Dunn,  from  the  19th  to  the 
aware  of  their  danger,  congratulated  23d  of  February,  both  days  inclusive, 
themselves  on  being  thus  unexpect-  In  reply  tothis.  Admiral  Harvey  com- 
edly  delivered;  and,  as  soon  as  it  plimentedAdmiral  Duckworth  in  high 
was  dark,  the  captain  ordered  his  ca-  terms,  saying,  he  wished  it  had  fallen 
bles  to  be  cut.  lliere  was  some  i%a-  to  his  lot  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  in 
son  to  apprehend  tliat  the  Capitan  the  same  circumstances,  for  he  cer- 
Pacha,  who  was  with  the  Turkish  tainly  should  have  considered  it  as  a 
fleet,  might  detain  them ;  he,  however,  feather  in  his  cap  as  long  as  he  lived, 
returned  their  salute,  and  suffered  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  copy 
them  to  pass.  Indeed  it  is  not  im-  of  the  admiral’s  log-book  was  not 
probable  that  Sebastiani’s  plans  were  moved  for  instead  of  the  captain’s, 
so  laid  as  to  induce  our  ambassador  Mr  Perceval,  who  was  evidently  un¬ 
to  quit  the  field  to  him,  and  that  the  willing  that  any  investigation  should 
threat  of  detaining  him  was  thrown  be  instituted,  aid  not  think  sufficient 
out  in  order  to  make  him  to.  It  an-  reason  had  been  given  for  the  pro- 
swered  the  purpose  of  the  Porte  bet-  duction  of  the  paper;  at  any  rate,  he 
ter  to  express  its  **  great  surprise  at  did  not  see  why  the  log-book  of  the 
the  ambassador’s  running  away  by  Royal  George  should  be  particularly 
night,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  singled  out,  and,  if  information  was 
to  his  unprecedented  proposition ;  a  wanted,  why  all  the  log-books  of  the 
proposition  made  in  terms  of  an  squadron  were  not  called  for.  To 
equally  unpalatable  tenor,”*  than  it  this  Colonel  Wood  replied,  that  he  had 
would  have  done  to  have  had  him  no  objection  to  the  production  of  all 
prisoner  in  the  Seven  Towers.  the  log-books.  It  was  notorious,  he 

These  circumstances  were  de-  said,  that  the  expedition  to  the  Dar- 
tailed  in  the  papers  now  laid  before  danelles  hodfailTO  of  its  object,  and, 
parliament.  Our  subsequent  attempt  as  had  been  given  out,  from  the  state 
to  intimidate  the  Porte  by  force  of  of  the  winds  and  currents;  it  was  of 
arms  had  failed;  and,  when  the  ti-  importance  then  that  the  house  should 
dings  arrived  in  England,  the  English  '  know  what  really  was  the  state  of  the 
people,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the  winds  and  currents  at  that  time ; 
consequences  of  the  loss  of  our  great  which  could  only  be  done,  in  a  satis- 
Nelson.  To  what  this  unexpected  factory  way,  by  the  production  of 
and  disgraceful  failure  was  to  be  im-  one  of  the  captain’s  log-books,  who 
puted,  had  never  yet  been  explained;  was  employed  on  the  expedition, 
no  enquiry  had  been  instituted;  no  It  was  extremely  desirable  that  the 
one  had  been  called  to  account,  and  house  should  know  whether  the  ex- 
the  present  papers  threw  no  light  pedition  failed  .^rom  misconduct^  or 
whatever  upon  tne  subject.  Mr  lay-  from  unavoidable  causes;  and,  if  it  did 

♦  Turkish  Note,  Zith  ZiJkaade,  1221,  Feb. j^tli,  1807. 
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fail  from  misconduct,  whether  the  log  of  the  admiral’s  own  ship  ^  He, 


Admiralty,  Lord  Collingwood,  or  Ad¬ 
miral  Duckworth,  was  to  blame. 

The  question  was  put  off  for  a  week, 
that  some  of  Admiral  Duckworth’s 
friends  might  be  present 
May  16.  to  defend  him.  When 
it  was  renewed.  Colonel 
Wood  briefly  and  forcibly  stated  the 
importance  of  the  expedition,  in  com¬ 
parison  of  the  failure,  of  which,  he 
said,  the  loss  of  every  ship  in  the 
squadron  would  have  been  a  trifling 
and  inconsiderable  national  calamity. 
Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
Dardanelles,  had  our  fleet  carried  the 
intelligence  of  this  exploit,  as  well  as 
of  the  destruction  oftheTurkish  fleet, 
to  Constantinople  within  twelve  hours 
after  it  had  happened,  (which,  from 
every  information  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain,  he  was  of  opinion  might 
easily  have  been  done,)  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  consternation  would  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  English  ad¬ 
miral  might  have  prescribed  any  terms 
he  pleased.  The  delivering  up  of 
Sebastian!,  the  occupation  of  the  forts 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  ancient  alliance  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  would 
not  only  have  been  the  immediate 
consequence,  but  the  Russians  and 
Turks  would  once  more  have  been 
friends;  and  General  Michelson,  with 
sixty  thousand  Russians,  have  been 
enabled  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
battle  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  As  the 
cause  of  the  total  fkilure  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  Sir  John  Duckworth  as¬ 
signs  *  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
winds  and  currents.’  How  then  could 
that  house  discharge  its  duty  with¬ 
out  enquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  that  time  ;  and  how 
was  that  to  be  seen  in  any  manner 
mure  equitable  than  in  the  captain’s 


himself,  possessed  an  accurate  copy 
of  it;  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  very 
immaterial  in  what  manner  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  disposed  of.  But  it  was  to¬ 
tally  impossible  for  the  house  to  form 
any  opiniim  how  fiir  the  failure  of  this 
great  and  most  important  expedition 
was  owing  to  the  defect  of  the  [dim, 
to  that  of  the  instructions,  to  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  force,  or  to  the  un- 
foi^unate  state  of  the  winds  and  wea¬ 
ther,  unless  the  necessary  documents 
were  laid  before  it. 

There  was  so  little  disposition  in 
the  house  to  pursue  Colonel  Wood’s 
enquiry,  that  he  withdrew  his  mo¬ 
tion;  and  thus  the  disgraceful  fai¬ 
lure  of  this  expedition  passed  without 
investigation.  The  circumstance  in¬ 
deed  was  twelve  months  old,  and  acts 
of  misconduct  in  the  management  of 
war  need  no  statute  of  limitation,  in 
this  country,  to  secure  indemnity  to 
their  perpetrators,  if  they  be  not  im¬ 
mediately  brought  to  trial.  Folly 
succeeds  folly,  and  disgrace  follows 
so  close  upon  disgrace,  that  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  the  people  are  call¬ 
ed  off  by  some  new  oisaster,  before 
they  have  obtained  vengeance  for  the 
last ;  and  the  shame  of  every  wretch¬ 
ed  expedition  is  sure  soon  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  fresher  ignominy  of  that 
which  succeeds  it.  We  have  an  ar¬ 
my  composed  of  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  world,  we  have  a  navy  capable 
of  conveying  that  army  at  all  times 
wherever  it  is  required,  and  which 
might  give  it  almost  the  effect  of  om¬ 
nipresence  ;  and,  yet,  such  has  ever 
been  the  want  of  wisdom  for  the 
future,  and  of  justice  for  the  past, 
that  new  expeditions  excite  in  the 
people  of  England  no  other  expecta¬ 
tion  than  that  of  new  disasters. 

The  conduct  of  the  late  ministry 
towards  the  Porte  had  been  pleaded 
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hy  the  present  administratioD,  as  a 
precedent  for  the  principle  upon  which 
they  had  acted  towaros  the  Danes. 
They  had,  for  the  same  purpose,  tri- 
unri|diantly  Quoted  the  instructions 
given  to  E^Is  Roslyn  and  St  Vin¬ 
cent,  reacting  their  mission  to  Por¬ 
tugal.  This  charge  was  strenuously 
repelled ;  and,  in  order,  as  was  sup¬ 
posed,  effectu^y  to  disprove  it,  Mr 
Abercromby  moved  that  these  in¬ 
structions  should  be  laid  be- 
Feb^  15.  fore  the  house.  The  pa¬ 
pers  accordingly  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  appeared  that  they  had 
been  ^rly  represented  by  Mr  Can¬ 
ning.  The  instructions  were,  if  Por- 
tugu  was  either  unwilling  or  unable, 
(even  with  our  assistance,)  to  defend 
herself,  to  seize  the  Portugese  6eet; 
and  the  reason  why  this  h^  not  been 
done  was,  because  the  report  that 
a  French  force  had  assembled  at 
Bayonne,  for  the  subjugation  of  that 
kingdom,  was  not  confirmed,  and  the 
necessity,  therefore,  for  so  violent  a 
measure  was  no  longer  thought  to 
exist.  But,  though  the  principle 
of  these  instructions  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  expedition  to  Copenha- 
pen,  there  was  a  material  difierence 
in  the  circumstances;  the  other  alter¬ 
natives  proposed  to  the  courtofLisbon , 
being  such  as  it  became  us  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  our  oldest  and  most  faitnful 
ally,  friendly  in  the  highest  degree, 
consistent  with  its  honour  ;  and,  if 
the  supposed  necessity  had  existed, 
essentim  to  its  preservation. 

More  interesting  discussions  took 
place  upon  the  mediation  of  Russia 
and  Austria.  Earl  Grey, 
Feb.  11.  in  moving  for  additional 
papers  upon  this  subject, 
blamed  the  rejection  of  the  Austrian 
offer.  He  admitted,  that  he  was  not 
disposed,  under  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  to  find  much  fault  with  minis¬ 


ters  for  refusing  the  proposal  from 
Russia.  There  were,  he  said,  in  the 
Russian  declaration,  three  specific 
charges,  which  affected  the  honour 
and  character  of  England ;  the  refu¬ 
sal  to  lend  any  military  assistance  to 
Russia;  the  refusal  to  facilitate  the 
negociation  of  a  loan  in  this  country, 
and  tlie  vexations  suffered  by  the 
commerce  of  Russia.  Of  these  three 
charges,  the  last  only  was  repelled 
in  his  majesty’s  declaration;  the  two 
first  were  passed  over  with  that  per¬ 
fect  silence  which  implied  an  acqui¬ 
escence  in  their  truth.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  most  serious :  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  accusations  against 
the  administration,  of  which  he  had 
formed  a  part,  and  had  been  pressed 
upon  them  by  their  opponents  in  all 
possible  shapes.  But  what,  said  he, 
could  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  the  most  which  could  have 
been  spared  by  this  country,  have 
effectea  i  The  Russians  too  were  so  • 
deficient  in  arrangements,  that  they 
were  often  in  want  of  provisions; 
they  had  neglected  to  establish  ma¬ 
gazines  ;  and  the  accession  of  such  a 
force,  instead  of  being  an  advantage, 
would  only  have  added  to  their  embar¬ 
rassment.  The  other  charge  was  even 
more  easily  answei^ed:  Russia  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  a  loan  of  six  millions; 
she  offered,  as  security,  that  the  du¬ 
ties  levied  in  that  country  upon  the 
importation  of  British  goods,  should 
be  made  payable  here  as  an  export 
duty ;  but  this  being  a  duty  of  a  pre¬ 
carious  and  uncertain  nature,  was  not 
accepted ;  the  lenders  would  accept 
of  nothing  short  of  a  guarantee  of 
the  government,  and  that,  for  many 
reasons,  could  not  be  granted. 

These  arguments,  in  defence  of 
their  utter  inaction  during  the  great 
stand  which  was  made  by  Russia, 
were  enforced  by  other  members  of 
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the  late  administration.  Lord  Moira  continent  was  now  taught  to  look 
declared,  that  the  greatest  force  which  upon  this  country  as  a  nation  that 
had  ever  been  spoken  of  as  possible,  goaded  others,  but  which  avoided 
was  thirty  thousand  British  troops,  and  partaking  in  the  dangers  and  losses 
fifteen  thousand  Swedes  ;  in  sending  of  a  continental  war.  Better  had  it 
them,  he  said,  our  risk  would  not  be  been  to  hazard  a  loss  of  troops,  than 
merely  an  army,  but  it  would  be  the  to  lose  our  national  honour,  and  be 
mrmy  of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  was,  considered  a  people  who  would  in* 
he  said,  the  late  ministers  were  con-  volve  others  in  dangers  which  we 
vinced,  uponthefullestconsidcration,  ourselves  would  decline.  The  late 
that  the  troops  which  they  could  send  ministers  had  been  wrong  in  talking 
were  not  likely  to  produce  any  im-  of  co-operation,  when  they  had  made 
portant  effect,  and  that  there  was  no  preparations  for  that  purpose, 
only  one  chance  remaining  for  Eu-  No  papers  had  yet  been  produced 
rope.  To  that  one  chance  they  paid  of  such  importance  as  these ; — the 
tlie  utmost  attention.  That  chance  late  administradon  had  called  for 
was,  that  Austria  might  be  brought  them,  but  tliey  justified  the  present 
to  move ;  and,  that  if  the  Austrian  ministry  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
army  marched  down  to  the  Lower  assertions,  that  the  ill-will  of  the  £m- 
Elbc,  behind  the  communications  of  peror  of  Russia  towards  England, 
the  French  army,  in  that  case  Eu-  was  primarily  occasioned  by  the  to- 
rope  w'ould  have  had  a  fair  chance  tal  disappointment  of  all  his  hopes  of 
for  delivetance  ;  and,  in  that  case,  assistance  from  us.  Dispatch  afterdis- 
they  would  have  been  prepared  to  patch  from  our  minister  at  Peters- 
co-operatewithamilitaryforce.  Lord  burgh  prest  this  upon  Lord  Howick. 
Hutchinson  also  declared,  that,  du-  lmu8tnotconceal,'saysone,*thatthe 
ring  the  whole  campaign,  the  French  apparent  silence  of  his  majesty’s  go- 
had  every  kind  of  advantage  over  their  vemment,  respecting  a  military  diver- 
enemies;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  found  sion  on  the  coast  of  France, has  notpro- 
the  Russians  were  not  likely  to  ad-  duced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  opi- 
vance,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  nion  either  of  the  ministers  or  tne 
that  we  ought  not  to  send  a  single  public  of  this  country.  Baron  Bud- 
man  to  the  continent.  These  excul-  Derg,  it  is  said,  in  another, conmlain- 
pations  were  of  less  weight  than  the  ed  of  the  situation  in  which  Russia 
charge  made  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  placed,  being  left  to  combat  a- 
against  the  late  ministers.  He  did  lone  against  France,  without  either 
not,  he  said,  charge  them  with  any  support  on  one  side,  or  diversion  on 
positive  breach  of  promise,  or  viola-  the  other.f  General  Budberg^  seized 
tion  of  any  express  assurance  of  co-  every  occasion  of  complaining  of  the 
operation  :  but  they  had  held  out  a  Russians  being  left  without  military 
hope,  and  induced  a  belief  in  the  al-  assistance  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
lies,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  co-  An  attack  on  any  part  of  the  coast 
operate.  Those  hopes  and  expecta-  of  France,  or  even  the  alarm  of  an 
tions  had  been  deceived;  and  the  attack  promulgated  with  confidence, 

•  Mr  Stuart,  Jan.  I4th,  1807.  t  Marquis  Douglas,  Jan,  26th,  1807. 

X  Do.  Feb.  4th. 
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would  tend  to  relieve  Russia  from  ware,  may  secure  herself ;  but  I  am 
the  concentrated  forces  of  the  French  convinced  that  his  majesty’s  govem- 
army.*  His  excellency  said,  that  the  ment  feels  too  much  for  the  honour  of 
Court  of  Petersburgh  was  entitled  to  the  country  and  the  future  hi^inesa 
expect  some  efforts  which  might  di-  of  Europe,  to  compromise,  for  par- 
vert  the  attention  of  the  French  go-  tial  views,  a  prospect  of  general  and 
vernment.f  “  I  cannot  sufficiently  ex-  permanent  welfare.” 
press  the  extreme  anxiety  felt  here  A  ^ecific  object  had  been  propo- 
that  some  expedition  should  be  un-  sed  by  the  Prussian  government  to 
dertaken  by  Great  Britain,  to  di-  Lord  Hutchinson.  Marshal  Mortier 
vert  die  general  concentration  of  the  was  blockading  Stralsund  with  about 
French  troops  from  the  banks  of  the  twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  pro- 
Vistula.”  Every  dispatch  was  to  the  posed  that  the  British  and  Swedish 
same  effect.  Not  only  were  the  natu-  troops  should,  in  conjunction,  force 
ral  and  just  demands  of  Russia  for  him  to  raise  ^at  blockade,  and  mo- 
assistance  thus  re^atedly  enforced,  ving,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder, 
but  the  danger  of  disappointing  them  threaten  the  communications  on  the 
was  also  pointed  out.  “  It  has  rear  of  the  French  army.  They 
been  forcibly  put  to  the  Emperor,”  might  besiege  Strettin,  a  large  place, 
says  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  **  that  with  a  small  garrison,  and  in  a  bad 
Russia  is  abandoned  by  ber  friends ;  state  of  defence ;  were  that  taken, 
that  the  whole  contest  is  left  to  her ;  the  communication  with  Berlin,  the 
and  that  even  her  intimate  ally.  Great  Elbe,  and  the  rest  of  Germany,  would 
Britain,  neglects  to  support  her,  at  be  at  once  (^n.  If  the  French  rc- 
a  crisis  when  any  reverse  of  fortune  mained  in  Poland,  a  considerable 
might  endanger  the  empire  itself.  It  force  acting  in  this  manner,  on  their 
is  the  more  painful  to  me  that  such  in-  rear,  would  create  the  most  serious 
einuations  should  appear  for  a  moment  embarrassments,  and  probably  force 
to  be  justified  by  fact,  because  I  know  them  to  evacuate  Poland;  or,  at  least, 
how  little  they  are  deserved,  and  how  oblige  them  to  detach  such  a  number 
different  they  are  from  those  feelings  of  troops  as  would  soon  leave  them 
that  both  actuate  the  government  and  inferior  to  the  allies.  In  this  propo- 
the  country  at  large.  It  is  for  hb  sed  operation  there  was  little  danger, 
majesty’s  government  to  decide  what  for  the  British  would  always  have  their 
are  the  objects  of  their  present  po-  retreat  upon  Stralsund  open,  andfrom 
licy,  and  what  are  the  means  most  thence  into  the  Isle  of  Kugen.  Even 
likely  to  secure  those  objects ;  but  I  '  Lord  Hutchinson  declared  it  as  his 
shoidd  neglect  my  duty  if  I  ffid  not  opinion,  in  communicating  the  pro- 
observe,  that,  should  no  effort  bemade  ject,  that  it  appeared  to  him  highly 
this  spring  by  the  British  troops,  it  advantageous,  and  only  attended  with 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  ^ove  the  ordinary  risks  of  war,  as,  in  eve- 
observations  will  recur  in  full  vigour  ry  event,  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
to  his  imperial  majesty’s  mind;  if  so,  would  not  be  hazardous.  He  told 
I  need  not  point  out  what  will  be  the  the  Prussian  CourtJ  that  he  was  con- 
probable  result.  England,  I  am  a-  vinced  the  British  government  meant 

*  Marquis  Douglas,  Feb.  8th. 

Dic^patch,  March  9th,  1807. 


t  Do.  Feb.  15th.  t  Lord  Hutchinsop’s 
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to  make  a  strong  diversion  in  fa> 
vour  of  the  allies,  and  that  he  was 
empowered  to  give  them  the  strong* 
est  assurances  ujpon  that  subject. 
Marquis  Douglas  trequentiy*  expati* 
ated  to  the  Russian  court  upon  the 
activity  of  England:  and  Lord  How* 
ick  instructed  him  f  to  assure  the  Rus* 
sian  ministers,  that  the  government 
was  industriously  employed  in  prepa¬ 
ring  tlie  means  of  still  more  active  co¬ 
operation  !  Yet  it  was  now  avowed 
by  this  very  Lord  Howick,  that  no 
co-operation  whatever  had  been  in¬ 
tended,  unless  Austria  should  take 
part  in  the  war.  . 

Here  then  was  a  sufficient  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander’s 
hostile  feelings  towards  England, 
without  referring  to  the  exp^tion 
against  Copenhagen.  Unquestiona¬ 
bly  he  was  entitled  to  expect  aid  from 
this  country,  and  every  kind  of  aid 
had  been  withheld  from  him.  He  ask¬ 
ed  to  negociate  a  loan  of  six  millions 
here,  offering  the  best  security  which 
he  could  give.  It  was  admitted  by 
Mr  Canning,,  that  the  negociation 
of  such  a  loan  must,  after  the  expe¬ 
rience  which  we  have  had,  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  entailing  a  great  risk  on  us, 
if  not,  ultimately,  a  burden.  But, 
said  he,  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  refusing  that  loan  and  doing 
nothing .  we  might  have  declined  ma¬ 
king  so  considerable  an  exertion,  with¬ 
out  disappointing  Russia,  by  leaving 
her  altogether  without  help.  Had 
we  agre^  to  raise  four  millions,  or 
three  millions,  or  even  two  millions, 
(for  which,  of  course,  provision  must 
have  been  made  as  for  a  subsidy,) 
we  should,  at  least,  have  gratifi^ 
the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der.  A  complete  refusal  was  the 
more  censurable,  as  no  power  on  the 

*  Dispatcli,  March  22d. 


continent  had  been  so  uniformly  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  pecuniary  engagementa  as 
Russia.  Even  the  wants  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  were  so  pressing  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  campaign,  that  Lord 
Hutchinson,  in  the  soimd  exercise  of 
the  discretion  writh  which  he  wras  in¬ 
vested,  advanced  the  miserable  sum 
of  30,00(H.  to  rdieve  them  from  their 
embarrassment,  and  that  money  was 
repaid  since  Russia  declared  war  a- 
gainst  us ;  an  instance  of  honour,  on 
the  part  of  a  government,  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  aparallel. 

Thus  strongly  were  the  charges  of 
misconduct,  against  the  late  ministry, 
confirmed  by  the  papers  respecting 
military  co-operation  ;  from  those 
which  related  to  the  proposed  medi¬ 
ation  of  Russia  and  Austria,  Mr 
Whitbread  formed  a  charge  against 
the  present.  Mr  Whitbread’s  cha¬ 
racter  stood  high  both  in  the  house 
and  in  the  country.  Declining  all 
participation  in  the  spoils,  when  his 
party  came  into  power,  his  character 
for  independence  was  unimpeached; 
and,  coming  forward  as  the  accu¬ 
ser  ot  Lord  Melville,  he  acquired 
a  degree  of  influence  and  import¬ 
ance,  which  had  not  been  lessens  by 
the  result  of  the  consequent  im¬ 
peachment.  On  that  occasion  Mr 
Whitbread  had  given  sufficient  proofs 
that  he  was  cap^le  of  vindictive  feel¬ 
ings,  and  that  he  could  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  indignation ;  but  it  was  his 
custom  always  to  deprecate  such  lan¬ 
guage  towards  tlieEmperor  Napoleon; 
and,  by  some  strange  perversity  of 
mind,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
undertake  his  defence,  or  to  pro¬ 
nounce  his  panegyric.  Accordingly, 
he  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
ministers  for  having  rejected  the  of¬ 
fered  mediation,  and  moved  a  reso- 

t  Dispatch,  March  loth. 
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lutioD,  that  there  was  **  nothine  in 
the  present  state  of  the  war  which 
ought  to  preclude  his  majesty  from 
embracing  any  fair  opportunity  of 
acceding  to,  or  commencing,  a  nego> 
elation  with  the  enemy.** 
Feb.  29.  This  motion  he  introduced 
by  a  speech  of  extraordinary 
length,  in  which,  arguing  upon  the 
same  principles  as  Mr  Roscoe,  he 
defended  the  propriety  and  policy  of 
the  petitions  for  peace.  The  present 
ministry,  he  said,  were  extremely 
unwilling  to  negociate,  and  he  was 
desirous  that  they  should  be  forced 
to  make  an  experiment  which  had 
never  yet  been  tried.  It  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  petitions  could 
give  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  and,  if  he  were  not, 
the  very  attempt  to  put  down  peti¬ 
tions,  would  prove  to  him  two  things; 
first,  that  the  distress  actually  exist¬ 
ed  ;  and,  secondly,  that  government 
was  afraid  of  its  being  known.  The 
fact  was  revealed  by  the  very  attempt 
to  conceal  it.  He  proceeded  to  say, 
that  we  had  no  possible  means  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war  offensively ;  that 
the  contest  of  commercial  privation 
was  preposterous ;  and  that  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  our  commerce  could  not 
be  home  beyond  a  certain  period. 
He  then  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  correspondence  with  Russia 
and  Austria,  hunting  out  flaws  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  seeing  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  our  ministers  but 
what  was  arrogant  and  insincere,  no¬ 
thing  but  disinterested  good-will,  and 
the  unbiassed  desire  of  peace  on  earth, 
in  the  mediating  powers;  and,  in 
Buonaparte,  nothing  but  truth,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  magnanimity.  His  cha¬ 
racter,  he  said,  had  been  greatly  mis¬ 
understood  ;  and  at  no  time  had  he 
been  treated  with  the  consideration 
due  to  the  situation  which  he  occupies. 


and  to  the  atchievements  which  he 
has  performed. 

“  1  cannot  help  observing,**  said  Mr 
^Whitbread,**  upon  the  sort  of  perso¬ 
nal  hatred  and  antipathy  towards  the 
French  Emperor,  which  appears  to 
prevail  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part 
of  the  community,  as  if  each  man 
had  a  personal  quarrel  with  him.  The 
origin  of  this  feeling  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  various  endeavours  which  have 
been  made  to  excite  the  public  ha¬ 
tred  from  the  moment  he  attained  the 
consular  power.  It  arg^s  a  great 
degeneracy  of  national  character,  and 
it  has  given  rise  to  many  very  disgrace¬ 
ful  publications.  A  national  antipathy, 
founded  upon  the  crimes  perpetrate 
by  the  chief  of  a  government,  whe¬ 
ther  crimes  of  state,  or  of  a  more 
private  nature,  can  be  no  ground  for 
a  continuation  of  war  between  two 
countries.  The  murder  of  Don  Car¬ 
los,  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  ne¬ 
ver  urged  as  a  cause  of  war  against 
Spain.  The  execution  of  the  Czar- 
owitz  Alexis,  by  Peter  the  Great, 
was  never  considered  as  a  just  cause 
of  hostility  against  Russia.  The  pu¬ 
nishment  of  the  crimes  of  princes  is 
in  the  hand  of  the  Ruler  of  Princes ; 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  make  them  the 
cause  of  punishment  to  their  guiltless 
people  and  our  own.  I  fear  there  is 
nothing  in  the  particular  purity  of 
this  country,  which  can  justify  us  in 
saying,  that  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  government  of  France 
If  France  be  loaded  with  political 
crimes,  so  are  we ;  and  die  ruler  of 
that  country,  for  every  charge  which 
is  preferred  against  him,  might  show 
that  his  accusers  have  been  guilty  of 
a  parallel  crime.** 

As  this  speech  was  the  longest 
which  was  made  during  the  whole 
session,  so  was  it  the  most  remark¬ 
able.  Mr  Whitbread  spoke  of  the 
insanity  of  those  persons  who  main- 
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taincd  that  peace  was  more  dangerous 
than  war;  but,  since  Mr  Heed’s 
motion  in  favour  of  Brothers,  the 
self'Styled  prophet,  no  reasoning  so 
insane  as  his  own  had  been  heara  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  seem* 
ed  as  if  he  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
those  crimes  which  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  has  committed,  not  like  Philip 
II.  and  the  Czar  Peter  against  mem* 
bers  of  their  own  famil}*,  under  a  be¬ 
lief  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state  to  cut  them  off,  (a 
belief  well  founded  in  the  case  of  the 
Czarowitz,  and  which  would  have 
been  so  in  that  of  the  Infante,  if the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  were  true;)  but  against 
the  law  of  nations,  in  which  all  na¬ 
tions  are  interested;  the  rights  of 
neutral  and  of  friendly  states ;  the 
securitY  of  peaceable  individuals;  the 
ikith  ol*  treaties ;  and  those  common 
principles  of  honour,  courtesy,  and 
humanity,  which,  till  his  baleful 
ascendancy,  distinguished  the  war¬ 
fare  of  Eurc^eans  from  that  of  bar¬ 
barians  and  savages.  The  English 
travellers  detained  in  France;  Tous- 
saint  seized  and  imprisoned  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  treaty ;  the  wife  of  Toussaint 
crippled  by  the  torture ;  the  Duke 
d’Enghien  dragged  from  a  neutral 
territory,  and  murdered  by  the  light 
of  torches  at  midnight,  according  to 
the  mockery  of  martial  law ;  an  Eng¬ 
lish  officer  put  to  death  in  prison ; 
and  the  open  execution  of  Palm,  the 
free  citizen  of  a  free  state,  for  having 
published  a  book  to  warn  all  Germa¬ 
ny  against  the  designs  of  this  bloody, 

?crfidious,  and  remorseless  tyrant; — 
lad  MrWhitbread  lived  in  ignorance 
of  these  things  ?  or,  knowing  them, 
on  what  foundation  could  he  assert 
that  Buonaparte,  for  every  charge 
preferred  against  him,  might  show 
that  his  accusers  have  been  guilty  of 
a  parallel  crime  ?  Where  has  he 
learnt  that  princes  are  answerable  for 


their  crimes  only  to  the  Ruler  of 
Princes?  in  his  Bible,  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  antiquity,  or  in  the  history 
of  his  own  country?  In  which  of 
his  whig  authorities  has  he  found 
this  faith  ? — Or  does  he  fancy  himself 
in  the  situation  of  Cassandra,  and 
looking  on  to  the  subju^tion  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  event  which  must  follow 
the  rejection  of  his  warning  voice, 
has  he  been  studying  the  creed  of  Sir 
Robert  Filmer,  uiat  he  may  be  per¬ 
fect  in  the  doctrine  of  passive  ob^- 
ence ;  and,  becoming  the  Daniel  of 
our  captivity,  be  “  made  ruler  by  the 
Great  King  over  the  whole  province, 
and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  ?’*  Thus  indignantly 
did  those  persons  express  themselves 
who  felt  that  Mr  Whitbread  Insulted 
the  common  sense  of  the  country,  by 
assertions  as  unqualified  as  they  were 
unwarranted  and  unwarrantable. 

Mr  Ponsonby,  though  allowing 
more  weight  to  Mr  Whitbread’s  ar- 
uments  than  they  possessed,  opposed 
is  motion,  upon  the  ground,  that, 
instead  of  promoting  peace,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  prolonging  the 
war;  and  that,  if  an  ambassador  were 
sent  to  France  to  solicit  peace,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  on  our 
manufactures,  Buonaparte  would  con¬ 
sider  us,  and  well  he  might,  as  a 
conquered  nation.  Fifty-eight  mem¬ 
bers,  however,  were  found  who  vo¬ 
ted  for  tliis  ill-timed  and  disgraceful 
motion.  None  either  of  the  Grenville 
or  Sidmoutli  party  were  in  the  list. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  voted  with  Mr 
Whitbread ;  it  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  he  has  appeared  inconsis¬ 
tent  ;  his  zeal  for  reform,  sincere  as  it 
is,  would  be  less  liable  to  calumny,  if 
he  discovered  more  regard  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  England,  and  more  feeling 
for  the  liberty  of  Europe. 

Much  time,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  session,  was  consumed  in  these 
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debates,  upon  the  expedition  to  Co¬ 
penhagen,  and  the  subjects  which  it 
implicated.  The  orders  in  council 
were  not  less  obstinately  contested. 
The  present  ministry,  when  out  of 
place,  had  pursued  a  system  of  har- 
rassing  and  vexatious  opposition, 
which  was  now  fully  retaliated  upon 
them.  Night  after  night  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  renewed ;  and,  upon  every 
separate  debate,  the  lights  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall  were  to  be  seen  burn¬ 
ing  till  morning.  What  leisure  can 
a  ministry  have  for  the  important 
duties  of  their  station,  whose  whole 
powers  of  mind  must  be  employed  in 
haranguing  about  what  they  have 
done,  instead  of  arranging  what  they 
are  to  do !  His  days,  occupied  in  the 
office  with  the  business  of  such  an 
empire,  in  such  times,  'and  his  nights 
ccAisumed  in  fruitless  debates  in  par¬ 
liament,  the  iron  frame  of  Talus  is 
as  necessary  for  an  actual  minister 
of  state,  as  his  moral  inflexibility  is 
for  an  ideal  one.  Many  reforms  in  the 
constitution  of  parlianlent  have  been 
proposed;  a  regulation  which  should 
exempt  the  efficient  ministers  from 
this  wasting  fatigue,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  beneficial.  They  might  pre¬ 
sent  their  reports  to  the  house,  and 
leave  the  house  to  discuss  them. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  the  debate  upon 
the  King’s  speech,  had  shown  wnat 
ground  would  be  taken  in  opposing 
these  orders  of  council.  He  ^rmed, 
that  the  ministers  could  not,  upon  the 
King’s  authority,  constitutionally  de¬ 
cree  such  extraordinary  prohibitions, 
and  that  they  had  actually  violated 
an  article  of  Magna  Charta. 
Jan,  27.  No  ministers,  it  was  said, 
had  ventured  to  give  such 
advice  to  the  crown,  since  the  reign 
•f  James  II.  when  that  monarch  was 


advised  that  he  had  a  power  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  laws  of  the  country, 
^e  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was 
limited  by  fixed  rules,  and  the  court 
of  privy  council  was  subject  to  the 
law  of  nations,  frhich  law  was  broken 
by  the  present  orders.  These  argu¬ 
ments  were  enforced  with  much  fi)i- 
lity  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  upper, 
and  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  the  lower 
house.  But,  alas !  the  law  of  nations 
was  extinct.  The  law  of  the  strong¬ 
est,  which  had  often  been  acted  upon 
in  its  stead,  was  now  proclaimed  by 
the  enemy ;  and  to  call  up  the  ghost 
of  Magna  Charta  against  a  ministry, 
is  as  hopeless  as  it  is  to  oppose  Puf- 
fendorf  to  Buonaparte majorities 
are  as  little  influenced  bv  the  one  as 
armies  by  the  other.  All  arguments 
from  the  law  of  nations  therefore  were 
futile;  and  the  other  objection  amount¬ 
ed  only  to  this,  that  ministers  ought 
to  come  to  pwliament  for  a  bill  of 
indemnity,  ^is,  had  they  supposed 
their  proceeding  requirra  it,  they 
would  of  course  nave  done,  as  it  was 
only  to  ask  and  have.*  But 
this  they  absolutely  denied.  Feb.  5, 
The  statutes  which  were  in¬ 
fringed,  they  said,  related  to  a  state 
of  peace  and  not  of  war,  and  the 
measures  in  question  were  measures 
of  war,  which  the  King  was  entitled 
by  prerogative  to  take. 

It  was  said  by  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
that,  when  the  French  de¬ 
cree  was  published,  there  Feb.  15. 
appeared  to  him  to  be  two 
courses,  one  of  which  might  be  ta¬ 
ken  ;  either  to  consider  tlut  decree 
as  idle  words,  and  to  treat  it  with 
contempt ;  or  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
substantial  measure,  calculated  to  in¬ 
jure  the  interests  of  this  country,  and 
justifying  measures  of  retaliation,  llie 


;* 
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ibrtner  would  have  been  least  incon* 
vttiient  to  ourselves,  most  dignified, 
and  most  humiliating  to  the  enemy. 
And  this,  mrlu^ps.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  might  rave  preferred,  but  the 
choice  was  made  by  the  last  adminis- 
.  ration.  They,  said  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  pass  it  over  with  silent  con¬ 
tempt;  they  exercised  the  right  of 
retaliation,anddistinctly  asserted  that 
the  principle  on  which  their  order 
of  January  7  th,  1807,  proceeded,  was 
not  farther  extended,  because  at  that 
time  a  fartlier  extension  was  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  but  that  nothing  would  prevent 
such  an  extension,  should  it  become 
requisite.  Denmark  remonstrated 
against  it,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  she  would  resist  it ;  and  ^he 
president  of  the  United  States  ue- 
scribed  it  as  a  gross  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations.  The  same  principle 
then  was  avowed  and  acted  upon  by 
those  very  persons  when  in  power, 
who  now  mveighed  against  it  so  loud¬ 
ly  when  out  of  power;  and  the  same 
complaints  were  then  made  by  neu¬ 
tral  nations,  which  the  opposition  {q>- 
pcared  to  stand  so  much  in  fear  of 
at  present.  But  the  principle  was 
incontrovertible;  we  were  complete¬ 
ly  justified  in  retaliating  upon  the 
enemy  their  own  measure;  if  they 
declare  that  we  shall  have  no  trade, 
we  liave  a  right  to  declare  that  they 
shall  have  none,  and  we  have  the  power 
to  enforce  our  decrees.*  Till  these 
orders  in  council  were  issued,  France 
enjoyed  as  great  advantages  of  trade 
by  the  assistance  of  neutrals,  as  we 
possessed  witli  our  triumphant  na¬ 
vy.  Our  navy  indeed  as  t^lligerent 
was  neutralized,  and  rendered  use¬ 
less  by  the  neutral  ships  carrying  to 


France  all  that  it  was  important  for 
France  to  obtain.  If  France  could 
continue  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  commerce,  through  tlie  neutral 
trade,  while  we  were  suffering  every 
injury  that  could  result  from  her  de- 
creesjf  she  would  have  no  motive  to 
peace ;  but  Europe  may  be  made  to 
feel  that  a  maritime  power  is  much 
less  dependent  upon  the  continent, 
than  the  continent  is  upon  the  ma¬ 
ritime  power:  And,  that  this  was 
felt,  was  proved  by  M.  Cretet’s  cir¬ 
cular  letter ;  and  by  the  learned  so¬ 
cieties  of  the  continent  having  been 
called  on  to  offer  important  and 
honourable  rewards  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  question,  “  What  is  the 
best  means  of  supplying  the  place 
of  those  colonial  commodities  which 
are  most  in  demand,  and  to  which 
we  have  been  most  accustomed,  by 
products  of  the  continent.” 

It  was  more  easy  to  defend  the 
principle  of  these  orders  in  council 
than  it  was  to  understand  their  de¬ 
tail.  Lord  Auckland  declared,  he 
had  given  the  subject  a  • 
p'eat  deal  of  attention ;  Jan.  27. 
he  had  bestowed  much 
time  upon  it,  and  called  to  his  assist¬ 
ance,  persons  experienced  in  the 
knowledge  of  Uiat  department  to 
which  the  orders  referred ;  yet,  he 
professed  to  God,  that  he  was  still 
totally  unable  to  ascertain  their  mo¬ 
tive  and  drift.  And  Lord  Grenville 
affirmed,  that  in  four  clauses  of  the 
same  paragraph,  they  con¬ 
tained  four  oirect  contra-  Fe6.  15. 
dictions.  He,  however,  be¬ 
lieved,  that,  ^er  much  study,  he  had 
at  last  found  out  what  they  meant  to 
express ;  and  he  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  solution  of  such  a  pro- 


*  Mr  Perceval,  Feb.  5th.  f  Sir  WilUam  Grant,  Feb.  Sth. 
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blem.  Divines  and  philosophers  have 
sometimes  heen  complained  of  for 
obscurity,  but  no  obscurity  is  equal 
to  that  of  our  act  of  parliament  ma¬ 
kers  ;  no  other  authors  have  ever  ex¬ 
hibited  so  perfect  a  style  of  confu¬ 
sion,  worse  confounded.*  The  detail 
gave  occasion  to  some  pitiful  debates 
upon  Jesuit’s  bark,  that  being  among 
the  articles  which  ministry  resolved 
to  tax,  before  it  entered  an  enemv’s 
port.  Mr  Whitbread  exclaimed,  tliat 
this  was  not  merely  childish  and  nu¬ 
gatory,  but  it  was  detest^le ;  for  it 
w^  waging  war  with  the  sick,  the 
helpless,  and  the  f  hospi- 
Feb.  24.  tals ;  and  Mr  Wilbcrforce 
said'  it  was  a'  measure 
which  might  possibly  excite  a  more 
general  union  of  hatred  against  the 
English  nation  among  all  ranks  of 


the  French  people  ;  it  might  add  to 
the  ferocity  ana  unfeeling  character 
of  the  contest,  but  it  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  it.  Pitiful  as  the  question  was — 
absolutely  beneath  notice  in  what¬ 
ever  light  it  be  contemplated, — it  was 
the  stmject  of  several  discussions  in 
the  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  at  this  important  time. 

The  main  body  of  the  people,  and 
even  of  the  merchants,  were  aecided- 
ly  in  favour  of  these  orders  in  council, 
as  tliey  would  be  of  any  measure 
which  was  thought  necessary  for  up¬ 
holding  the  honour  of  the  country, 
asserting  bur  dominion  of  the  seas, 
and  continuing  the  war  against  Buo¬ 
naparte.  But  there  were  many  per¬ 
sons  whose  interests  were  imme^ate- 
ly  affected,  and  that  to  a  material 


*  Cobbctt,  who  was  the  best  defender  of  these  orders,  speaks  of  them  in  the  same 
manner.  “  After  volumes  have  been  spoken  and  written  upon  the  subject,”  he  says, 
“  there  are  very  few  persons  who  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  these  famous 
srders  are,  or  of  the  effect  which  they  are  intended  to  produce.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  the  stultifying  effect  of  the  many  speeches  which  I  have  read  relative  to  these 
orders,  I  will  endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  reader  mv  ideas  respecting  them, 
which  I  shall  do,  however,  with  great  diffidence,  being  far  from  certain,  that  my 
ignorance  of  the  matter  is  not  equal  to  that  of  almost  any  one  of  the  orators  whose 
q>eecbe8 1  have  read.” 

t  “  If  you  prevent  the  removal  of  disease,”  said  Mr  Whitbread,  “  you  must,  on 
the  same  principle,  wish  its  increase,  and  this  principle  would  lead  to  the  promotion 
of  pestilence,  poison,  and  assassination.”  “  No,  sir,”  replies  Cobbett,  “  though  I 
afq)rove  of  the  bill,  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  the  removal  of  disease,  any  more  than 
you  wish  to  prevent  the  removal  of  thirst  by  charging  sixpence  a  pot  for  your  porter, 
when  you  see  many  poor  wretches  who  cannot  possibly  get  it  at  that  price.  You 
cannot,  I  dare  say,  sell  your  porter  cheaper,  without  danger  to  your  fortune;  nor 
can  we  suffer  the  bark  to  go  to  France,  without  danger  to  our  fortimes  as  a  nation, 
because  the  same  argument  which  will  apply  to  the  bark  will  apply  to  every  other 
article ;  the  very  object  of  the  bill  being  to  produce  suffering  and  distress  among 
those  who  are  leagued  together,  whether  willingly  or  not,  for  our  destruction.  ■  You, 
sir,  like  Mr  Roscoe,  never  seem  to  recollect,  mat  the  enemy  has  it  all  times  in  his 
power  to  put  an  end  to  this  “  inhuman  raoile  of  warfare,”  and  that,  too,  by  the 
simplest  of  all  means,  namely,  that  of  ceasing  to  carry  it  on  himself”  “  To  the  whole 
of  the  measure,”  says  this  vehement  writer,  **  there  might  be  some  solid  objections, 
but  I  have  observed  none  such.  The  measure  is  a  most  important  one ;  it  is  in  deed, 
though  not  in  word,  a  practical  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of'  the  sea.  As  such  it  is 
look^  upon  by  other  nations ;  and  the  only  fault  of  it  is,  that  it  W'as  not  adopted 
under  that  name,  and  that  the  duties  now  to  be  imposed  were  not  denominated  a 
tribute.” 
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degree.  A  petition  against  the  or-  is  always  at  hand ;  and,  repeat- 
ders  was  brought  up  from  Liverpool ;  edly  as  their  predictions  fail  and  are 
a  meeting,  for  the  same  purpose,  of  falsified,  they  go  on  predicting  with 
persons  concerned  in  the  trade  with  unabated  confidence. 

America,  was  convoked  in  London ;  Savages  have  been  known  to  car- 
the  majority  declared  themselves  sup-  ry  on  trade  and  war  with  their  enemies 
porters  of  the  measure ;  the  minori-  at  the  same  time.  Something  of  this 
ty,  however,  framed  a  petition,  and  kind  has  been  done  by  European  na- 
they  and  the  Liverpool  deputies,  af-  tions:  during  the  l^t  war  man^  of  the 
ter  some  delays,  occasioned  bya  point  FrencharmiesweresuppliedwithEng- 
of  form,  were  heard  by  counsel  be-  lish  cloathing  and  En^ish  firelocks ; 
fore  the  house,  and  their  witnesses  it  is,  however,  curious,  that,  at  the 
examined.  The  bill  passed,  notwith-  very  time  when  these  orders  of  council 
standing  this  opposition.  were  enacted,  and  the  avowed  system 

Fewmeasureshaveeverbeensolong  was  that  of  distressing  the  enemy  by 
and  so  pertinaciously  contested  in  par-  destroying  his  commerce,  licenses 
liament ;  nearly  fifty  days,  or  rather  should  have  been  granted,  exempt- 
nights,  of  the  session  were  consumed  ing  ships  from  those  very  orders,  and 
in  discussion  upon  it,  till  the  public  enabling  them  to  trade  with  France, 
attention,  which  had  never  been  ac-  This  practice  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tively  excited,  was  utterly  exhausted,  tent,  that  Mr  Homer  brought 
and  the  very  newspapers  flagged  in  the  subject  before  parlia- JaR.29. 
the  task  of  reporting  arguments  that  ment,  upon  the  ground  that 
had  been  repeated  till  they  were  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  its  li- 
wom  thread  bare.  It  was  said  in  mits :  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  to  prescribe  such  as  both  the  princi- 
question  involved  in  these  orders  was  pies  of  commercial  law  and  constitu- 
of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity,  tional  policy  required ;  both  of  which 
and  even  to  the  existence  of  the  wereviolatra  by  the  unrestrained  pri- 
country ;  that,  if  considered  merely  vilege.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he 
in  their  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  said,  undoubtedly  it  was  not  politic 
country,  it  was  one  of  the  most  stu-  to  throw  the  entire  direction  of  our 
pendous  questions  that  ever  had  been  commercial  intercourse  into  the  hands 
amtated.  It  involved,  not  a  matter  ofthe  executive  government:— there 
of  subordinate  regulation,  not  the  was  no  uniform  ground  upon  which  to 
prosperity  of  one  branch  of  trade,  claim  such  licences;  nor  was  there 
but  the  commerce  of  the  whole  any  recognized  principle  by  which 
world  ;  that  commerce  on  which  the  persons  to  whom  they  might  be 
the  prosperity,  and  the  very  ex-  refu^  could  ascertain  whether  they 
istence  of  England,  in  its  present  were  partially  aggrieved, '  or  whe- 
circumstances,  depended.*  Yet  this  ther  the  benefits  of  such  a  licence 
measure  had  no  sooner  passed,  than  were  withheld  from  them  for  suf- 
it  was  forgotten  by  the  people,  and  ficient  reasons ;  arid  the  unlimited 
England  continued  to  exist  and  pros-  practice  of  granting  them  was  con- 
per.  Party-politicians  resemble  pseu-  trary  to  the  principles  of  constitu- 
do-prophets,  tlieir  day  of  judgment  tional  laws,  that  no  money  should  be 

•  Mr  Tierney,  Feb.  24th. 
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taken  from  the  subject,  except  by  peered  to  him,  that,  if  these  been- 
the  legislative  power.  At  present,  ceswerethoughtgeneraUy  necessary, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  it  would  be  much  better  to  render 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  these  li>  the  trade,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
cences,  for  which  fees,  and  very  con*  them,  legal  for  a  limited  time.  At 
siderable  ones,  were  received  at  the  present  he  would  coniine  himself  to 
IVivy  Council  OflSce.  These  fees  the  meaner  branch  of  the  subject, 
were  unauthorised  by  parliament,  and  the  amount  of  the  fees;  and  here,  he 
amounted  to  a  direct  impost  and  tax*  said,  the  returns  were  not  satisfacto- 
ation  on  foreign  commerce.  He  mo*  i^.  It  was  stated,  that  the  fee  for  a 
ved,  therefore,  for  a  list  of  all  the  li*  hcence  amounted  only  to  121.  9s.  6d. 
cences  which  had  been  granted  from  Now,  he  knew,  that,  on  every  li* 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  cence  which  had  been  granted,  the 
of  the  last  year.  fees  had  exceeded  151.  and  some* 

To  this  Mr  Rose  replied,  that  the  times  201. :  and  that,  when  our  met* 
fees  of  office,  or  granting  licences,  chants  had  obtained  licences  for  se- 
amounted,  for  a  whole  cargo,  to  mere*  veral  ships,  instead  of  an  additional 
ly  141.*  State  fees,  he  said,  were  guinea  only  having  been  charged  for 
much  less  liable  to  abuse  than  gratu*  each  vessel,  as  stated  in  the  returns, 
ities,  which  he  should  set  his  face  not  less  than  65  or  661.  had  been 
against  in  every  department.  Indeed  charged  for  a  licence  for  six  ships, 
there  was  no  one  existing  abuse  which  This  statement  was  not  contradicted 
he  was  more  anxious  to  put  a  check  by  Mr  Rose.  He  observed,  that, 
to  than  the  system  oi  gratuities,  some  weeks  ago,  the  Privy  Coimcil, 
He  would  join  with  any  member  finding  the  amount  of  the  fees  so 
in  annexing  to  it  a  punishment  rea-  considerable,  had  taken  the  matter 
sonably  i^orous,  and  even  ^o  so  far  into  serious  consideration,  and  had 
as  to  subject  ib  to  the  penalties  of  a  entered  into  a  strict  investigation  of 
simple  felony.  The  list,  it.  He,  therefore,  advised  Mr  Hor* 
March  7.  accordingly,  was  produced,  ner  to  postpone  his  motion  till  the  pro* 
iuid  Mr  iiomer  pledged  ceedingsofthePrivy  council  could  be 
himself,  if  ministers  did  not  bring  the  laid  before  the  House,  previous  to 
question,  in  its  constitutional  bear*  referring  the  subject  to  the  commit- 
ings,  under  the  consideration  of  par*  tee  of  miance.  Mr  Homer  agreed 
liament,  to  undertake  the  task  at  to  this,  but  the  question  was  not  re- 
some  future  period  himself.  It  ap*  sumed  during  the  session. 

*  9l.  14s.  6d.  for  the  sign  manual;  ll.  lOs.  the  stamp  duty;  Si.  to  the  principal 
clerk ;  ll.  los.  among  the  other  inferior  officers,  and  half  a  crown  to  the  office-keeper. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Financial  Measures^Arrangement  with  the  Bank. — The  Budget^The 
Life  Annuity  Plan.^Army  Estimates. 


iVf  iNiSTERS  had  an  easy  task  in  the 
department  of  finance.  Here  they 
had,  indeed,  succeeded  to  a  bed  of 
roses ; — ^the  thorny  business  of  ma¬ 
king  which  had  been  performed  by 
their  predecessors.  The  first  mea¬ 
sure  which  the  Chancellor 
Feb.  10.  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
forward,  was  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Bank  concerning,  1st, 
The  management  of  the  public  debt : 
2dly,  The  balance  of  the  public  mo- 
nev  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  :  and, 
Sdly,  The  unclaimed  dividends. — 
Upon  the  first  of  these  heads,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  allowance  for  ma¬ 
nagement  should  be  340/.  per  mil¬ 
lion,  when  the  debt  should  amount 
to  400  millions,  and  from  that  to  6(X) 
millions  inclusive  ;  SCO/,  per  million 
for  all  debt  above  600  millions.  If 
GOO  millions,  continuing  at  340/. ; 
and  45(>/.  per  million  between  300 
and  400  millions,  in  the  event  of 
the  public  debt  being  reduced  so 
low.  The  saving  to  the  public  by 
the  arrangement  would  be  from  60 
to  65,000/.  a-year. — The  next  head 
of  the  arrangement  was  the  advance 
of  three  millions,  by  way  of  loan  to 
government,  without  interest,  till  six 
months  afler  the  conclusion  of  a  de¬ 
finitive  treaty,  in  consideration  of 
the  advantages  of  management,  and 
in  participation  of  the  benefit  of  the 
balances.  The  average  amount  of 
•hese  balances  m  ight  be  taken  at  about 


ten  millions  and  a  half.  Mr  Pitt,  in 
his  arrangement  with  the  Bank,  had 
asserted  the  right  of  the  public  to 

ftarticipate  in  the  advanta^  derived 
iroin  the  management  and  balances; 
saying  that,  whether  the  participation 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  a 
fourth,  a  tliird,  or  a  half,  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  This  shewed  that  not  more  than 
a  participation  was  intended ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  proportion  of  one- 
third,  being  the  middle  rate,  was 
probably  considered  as  most  eouit- 
able,  that  proportion  was  aCTeed  to. 
— Upon  the  third  head,  the  Bank 
agreed,  that  500,000  /.,  being  part  of 
the  balances  arising  from  unclaimed 
dividends  and  lottery  prizes,  should 
be  paid  into  tlie  Exchequer,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sum  of  376,339/.  advan¬ 
ced  under  the  act  of  1791.  Provi¬ 
ded  that,  if,  at  any  time,  the  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  on  both 
of  these  accounts,  shall  be  reduced 
below  100,000/.,  exclusive  of  these 
sums,  a  proportion  of  the  500,000/. 
shall  then  be  refunded  from  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  sufficient  to  make  up  tlie 
deficiency. 

When  this  statement  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  Parliament,  Mr  Bankes  obser¬ 
ved,  that  the  large  rate  of  allowance 
wliich  the  Bank  enjoyed,  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  national  debt,  was 
strongly  to  be  c  ndemned ;  and  great 
as  was  his  respect  for  Mr  Pitt,  be 
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could  not  help  thinking  he  had  made 
an  improvident  bargain  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  the  present  instance,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  to 
have  made  a  larger  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  allowance,  even  if  that  had 
been  obtained  by  reducing  the  a- 
mount  of  the  loan  ;  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  would  be  a  permanent  advan¬ 
tage,  while  that  from  the  loan  was 
to  determine  with  the  war.  There 
was  another  point  which  must  be 
contemplated  with  some  jealousy. 
The  Bank  had  in  their  hands  the 
complete  coinage  of  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  without  an  equiva¬ 
lent  paid.  It  would  be  as  easy  for 
them  to  coin  the  sums  advanced  to 
Government,  as  to  coin  the  amount 
of  their  notes  cancelled  yesterday. 
He  did  not  like  any  thing  that  drew 
the  Bank  into  too  close  a  connection 
with  ministry ;  he  wished  them  to 
feel  mutual  good-will,  but  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  independent  of  each  other. 

Mr  Tierney  commented  unfavour¬ 
ably  upon  the  arrangement.  It  was 
liable,  he  said,  at  the  outset,  to  this 
vital  objection,  that,  while  the  public 
restricted  the  Bank  from  paying  in 
specie,  it  was  at  least  highly  indeli¬ 
cate  that  the  public  should  derive 
benefit  from  that  restriction.  But 
could  a  loan  of  three  millions  have 
been  asked  for,  or  would  it  have 
been  granted,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  restriction  ?  With  regard  to  the 
rate  of  allowance  for  management, 
tlie  Bank  ought  to  do  that  business 
without  any  allowance  wliatever: 
They  would  then  be  on  the  footing 
of  every  private  banker.  To  the 
loan  there  were  many  objections. 
In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  it 
was  most  desirable  to  shew  the  ene¬ 
my,  that  our  resources  were  such  as 
enabled  us  to  meet  him  with  confi¬ 
dence:  but  could  an  advocate  of 


Buonaparte’s  have  better  materials 
for  depreciating  the  means  of  Eng¬ 
land,  than  by  a  reference  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement  ?  Government,  desirous 
ot  avoiding  a  public  loan,  had  exert¬ 
ed  its  influence  on  the  Bank,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  loan  of  three  millions  without 
interest !  After  this  step,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  w'ould  find 
it  difficult  to  convince  a  Frenchman 
that  we  were  not  driven  to  shifts  and 
subterfuges ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
more  favourable  than  any  other  for 
negociating  a  public  loan,  owing  to 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  money  necessarily  afloat, 
for  which  no  employment  could  be 
discovered.  Whence  did  this  three  . 
millions  proceed  i  In  nine  years  the 
Bank  had  advanced  six  millions  to 
the  public.  Since  the  restriction 
upon  the  payment  of  specie,  they 
had  shared  no  less  than  four  millions 
in  bonuses  among  themselves :  The^ 
had  increased  the  dividends  on  their 
capital  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent. 
If  their  profits  had  been  extensive 
enough  to  justify  all  this,  then  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not 
made  half  so  good  a  btwgain  as  he 
ought  to  have  made.  It  was  wrong 
to  take  this  loan  while  the  restric¬ 
tion  upon  the  payment  of  it  existed : 
it  would  be  worse  to  take  it,  if,  by 
so  doing,  the  taking  ofi*  that  restric¬ 
tion  would  be  retarded : — Would  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  say 
that  the  measure  would  not  retard 
it  i — The  Bank  Directors  consented 
to  lend  three  millions,  which,  in  his 
apprehension,  would  not  cost  them 
three-pence.  Did  they  mean  to  in¬ 
crease  their  notes  for  this  purpose  i 
If  so,  it  was  a  strong  argument  a- 
gainst  the  step.  If  they  did  not 
mean  to  increase  their  notes,  did 
they  mean  to  distress  the  trade  of 
the  country,  by  refusing  to  discount 
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the  bills  of  the  merchants  ?  This  also 
would  be  a  strong  argument  against 
it.  Let  the  subject  be  referred  to  a 
committee;  and,  he  believed,  no 
committee  could  be  found  which 
would  not  say,  that  not  half  enough 
had  been  taken  in  interest  by  this 
arrangement,  and  too  much  in  prin¬ 
ciple. — Arguments  to  the  same  pur- 

fort  were  ^vanced  by  Lord  Henry 
etty :  but  he  admitted,  that,  as  the 
Bank  acted  as  agents  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt,  they  had  a 
right  to  be  pud  as  agents,  and  not 
merely  as  bankers.  *  It  was  replied 
to  these  various  objections,  that  the 
Bank  could  not  possibly  supply  the 
loan  by  an  issue  of  notes ;  and  that 
a  loan  would  not  be  rendered  a  con¬ 
tingent  advantage  by  peace,  if  large 
balances  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank ;  for,  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  principle  had  been  establish¬ 
ed  whicn  would  be  acted  on  in  fu¬ 
ture,  that  in  proportion  to  the  ba¬ 
lances  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Bank, 
must  be  the  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  to  the  public. 

The  supphes  voted  in  the  session 
amounted  to  48,653,170^,  of  which 
the  proportion  to  be  furnished  by  Ire¬ 
land  being  deducted,  viz.  5,71 3,560 1. 
there  remained  42,939,604/.  to  be 
defrayed  by  Great  Britain.  The 
ways  and  means  for  answering  this 
demand  were,  three  millions  upon 
malt  and  pensions;  three  millions 
and  a  half  advanced  by  the  Bank ; 
7196,870  /.  unappropriated  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  nind;  war  taxes 
twenty  millions;  the  lottery  350,000/.; 
four  millions  on  exchequer  bills,  to 
be  issued  in  place  of  others  funded 
to  the  same  amount.  These  different 
items,  with  a  loan  of  eight  millions, 
made  an  aggregate  of  39,576,870/. 
Adding  to  this  three  millions  and  a 


half,  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  there  would  then  be  a  surplus 
of  ways  and  means  above  the  sup¬ 
plies,  of  137,000/.  It  remained  to 
provide  for  the  interest,  charges,  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  exchequer  bills 
funded,  and  of  the  loan,  which  a- 
mount^  to  750,000  /.  To  raise  this, 
short  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
380,000/.  had  fallen  in.  There  was 
a  saving  of  65,000  U  upon  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  public  debt.  An 
improved  mode  of  collecting  the 
stamp  duties  would  yield  200,^X)  /. ; 
and  a  new  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  assessed  taxes  would  produce 
125,000.  In  the  whole  770,000,  be¬ 
ing  a  small  excess  above  the  sum  ac¬ 
tually  required. 

The  alteration  in  the  stamp  duties 
and  assessed  taxes  certainly  infringed 
the  principle  which  had  been  recog¬ 
nised  in  Parliament,  founded  up¬ 
on  the  suspension  of  farther  tax¬ 
ation  for  three  years,  and  resorting 
to  the  war  taxes  to  cover  the  neces¬ 
sary  charges  of  loans.  That  prin¬ 
ciple  had  been  unanimously  appro¬ 
ved;  and  Mr  Perceval  said,  that, 
though  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
depart  from  it  in  the  present  instance, 
to  the  amount  of  about  300,000/.,  it 
was  not  because  he  considered  the 
rinciple  as  unwise ;  but,  having  felt 
ow  desirable  it  was  to  consolidate 
the  different  acts  relative  to  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  and  the  stamp  duties,  he 
considered  it  a  good  opportunity, 
when  making  improved  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  both,  to  make  a 
small  addition  to  certain  items.  The 
number  of  acts  relating  to  stamp  du¬ 
ties  amounted  to  sixty  or  seventy, 
and  those  for  the  collection  of  them 
made  the  number  in  the  statute- 
book  nearly  one  hundred.  It  was 
desirable  to  consolidate  all  those  rei 
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lating  to  the  duties  into  one ;  as  also 
those  for  the  regulation  and  coilec* 
tion.  The  manner  in  which  the 
schedule  was  to  be  prepared,  was  by 
disposing  the  several  duties  under 
different  heads,  by  a  distinct  arrange¬ 
ment  in  alphabetical  order.  The  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  amount  of  the  duty 
would  arise  from  an  application  of 
the  ad  valorem  principle  to  other 
instruments  than  those  to  which  it, 
was  at  present  applied.  In  all  con¬ 
veyances  of  real  property,  and  all 
admissions  to  offices  of  courts  and 
government,  he  proposed  that  a  spe¬ 
cification  should  be  made  of  the  a- 
mount  of  the  consideration,  and  the 
stamp  shoidd  be  in  proportion.  At 
present  the  duty  was  20/.  upon  all 
offices  of  the  courts,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  income.  He 
would  reduce  it  upon  the  lower  offi¬ 
ces,  and  raise  it  upon  the  higher. 
No  duty  should  attach  upon  Qiose 
of  which  the  incomes  did  not  exceed 
60/.  Upon  all  over  60/.  and  under 
150  L  the  duty  should  be  81.  Upon 
all  between  150/.  and  300/.  20/., 
and  so  in  proportion  upon  higher  in¬ 
comes.  The  duty  at  present  on  ar¬ 
ticles  of  indentures  to  an  attorney  of 
the  superior  courts  was  100  /.  and  of 
the  inferior  courts  55  /.  The  same 
duty  which  applied  to  solicitors  in 
Chwcery  ought  also  to  apply  to 
proctors  :  And  the  duty  of  55 1.  he 
proposed  to  extend  to  indentures  to 
writers  to  the  signet  in  Scotland. 
When  collections  and  donations  gave 
the  right  as  fully  as  induction  and 
institution,  they  were  'to  be  liable  to 
the  same  duty.  The  duty  upon  en¬ 
feoffments,  which  was  only  1  /.  10  s. 
he  proposed  to  double  ;  thus  subject¬ 
ing  it  to  the  same  impost  as  another 
mode  of  conveying  real  estates  by 
lease  and  release.  He  proposed  an 
addition  to  the  duty  upon  the  grant 
•f  honours  and  pretenuents.  At  pre¬ 


sent  it  was  only  20/.  in  all  cases. 
But  in  Ireland  it  was  200/.  on  the 
creation  of  a  duke,  marquis,  or  earl ; 
on  that  of  a  viscount,  150/. ;  on  that 
of  a  baron,  100  /.  There  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  this  country  should  not 
adopt  the  same  rate.  Upon  the 
grants  of  money  and  pensions,  the 
duty  should  attach  upon  the  ad  va¬ 
lorem  principle,  on  the  higher  grant, 
and  apply  in  consequence,  on  a  re¬ 
duced  sciiie,  to  the  lower.  Policies 
of  insurance  on  houses  were  no  long¬ 
er  to  be  exempted  from  duty.  All 
persons  issuing  promissory  reissuable 
notes,  should  pay  20  L  a-year  for  a 
licence.  The  duty  upon  such  notes 
was  at  present  3  d.  each,  he  proposed 
to  make  it  4  d. :  and,  when  the  notes 
were  payable  only  in  one  place,  6  d 
The  duty  upon  transferrmg  ^ares 
of  joint-stock  companies  was  col¬ 
lected  at  present  in  proportion  to  the 
nominal  value;  hereafler  it  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  real.  Law 
proceedings  were  already  so  heavily 
burthened,  that  no  addition  could 
possibly  be  made  to  them.  There 
were,  however,  some  small  instances 
which  seemed  to  have  been  omis¬ 
sions  in  the  former  act.  Hence  he 
proposed  1  s.  upon  all  summonses  be¬ 
fore  a  Master  in  Chancery.  The 
duty  should  apply  to  probates  of 
administration  in  Scotland  as  it  did 
in  England.  The  duty  upon  resi¬ 
dues  should  be  the  same  as  upon  le¬ 
gacies.  With  respect  to  conveyan¬ 
ces  of  land,  he  would  apply  the  ad 
valorem  principle.  At  present  it  was 
30  s.  on  all  conveyances.  When  the 
consideration  did  not  exceed  150/L 
it  should  be  1  /. ;  between  that  and 
300/.,  \L  10  s.;  thence  to  500/. 
2/.  lois.;  thence  to  750/.,  5/.;  thence 
to  1000/.,  IL  lOs.:  but  in  no  in¬ 
stance  to  exceed  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  consideration.  He  calculated 
that  these  various  additions  would 
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increase  the  amount  of  the  stamp 
duties  to  the  extent  of  200,000/. 

With  respect  to  the  assessed  taxes 
he  proposed  two  altera- 
April  3.  tions :  To  consolidate  with 
them  the  additional  ten  per 
cent. ;  and  to  transfer  to  them  tlie 
licence-duties  for  shooting  game. 
The  additional  ten  per  cent,  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  forward,  he  said, 
hastily,  to  make  up  a  deficien¬ 
cy  in  the  ways  and  means  arising 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  iron- 
tax,  had  not  been  apportioned  with 
that  mature  consideration  which  was 
desirable ;  and  there  were  fractional 
payments  in  almost  every  instance, 
which  it  was  proper  to  do  away.  For 
this  purpose  he  would,  in  all  the 
lower  classes,  reduce  tlie  fraction  to 
the  integer  next  below  it;  and,  in 
the  higher  classes,  advance  it  to  the 
integer  immediately  above ; — integer 
in  this  statement  meaning  6d.  And, 
as  alterations  afforded  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  addition,  he  would  add 
2  per  cent,  upon  the  whole ;  making 
in  all  an  addition  of  107,600 1.  1'he 
transfer  of  the  game  licences  would 
remedy  that  inconvenience  which 
gentlemen  now  felt  in  obtaining  their 
certihcates  from  the  clerk  of  the 

J>eace,  if  they  resided  at  a  distance 
irom  the  county  town  ;  and  it  would 
prevent  that  evasion  of  the  duty 
which  was  now  so  frequently  prac¬ 
tised.  He  deemed  it  also  desirable 
to  include  woodcocks  and  snipes  in 
the  enumeration  of  game :  because 
unqualified  persons,  who  V  ere  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  game,  usually  pleaded  the  li¬ 
berty  of  shooting  these  birds  as  their 
pretext.  When  this  subject  came 
to  be  farther  discussed,  it 
May  5.  was  proposed  that  rabbits 
also  should  be  classed  as 
game ;  but  the  mischief  which  these 
animals  do  to  the  farmer  being  re¬ 
presented,  the  project  of  rendering 


it  criminal  to  destroy  them  was  •- 
bandoned.  One  might  have  hoped 
that  the  game-laws  would  never 
more  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
British  Parliament,  except  to  be  abo¬ 
lished  ;  and  the  plain  common-sense 
principle,  of  considering  game  as  pri¬ 
vate  property,  substituted  in  tneir 
place. 

The  supplies  for  Ireland  amount¬ 
ed  to  9,767,550/.  Irish  currency, 
which  Mr  Foster,  the  Irish  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  admitted  to  be 
a  very  large  sum.  To  meet 
this  there  were,  the  ordi-  June  8. 
nary  revenue,  4,800,000/. ; 
the  loan  contracted  in  England  for 
che  service  of  Ireland,  2,708,332/. ; 
the  loan  to  be  panted  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  for  the  renewal 
of  their  charter,  1 ,250,000 1. ;  the 
loan  contracted  in  Ireland,  750,000/. 
The  charges  per  annum  of  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  upon 
these  three  loans  would  be  280,462/. 
This  he  thought  it  better  to  raise 
by  laying  on  a  large  tax  at  once, 
than  by  a  number  of  single  ones : 
And,  therefore,  he  proposed  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  raw-corn  used  in  dis¬ 
tilleries,  the  duties  at  present  im¬ 
posed  upon  malt ;  and,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  on  foreign  spirits,  these 
sums,  with  the  saving  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  debt,  would  more 
than  equal  the  annual  charges.  The 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  Ire¬ 
land  was,  that  its  capital  should  be 
increased  from  one  million  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half;  and  that  its  char¬ 
ter  should  be  continued  till  the  first 
of  January,  1807,  the  Bank  enga¬ 
ging  to  manage  the  whole  debt  of 
Ireland  free  of  further  expence, 
whatever  addition  is  to  be  made  to  it ; 
and  advancing  to  Government  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  quarter  till  the  end  of  its 
charter.— It  was  objected  by  Mr 
Bankes  to  the  arrangement,  that  an 
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addition  of  ten,  or  at  most 
May  ¥1.  fifteen  years  to  the  charter, 
would  have  been  amply 
sufficient.  And  Mr  M.  Fitzgerald, 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
profits  deriv^  from  an  accredited 
issue  of  paper,  stated,  that  one  Bank* 
ing-house  in  Ireland  set  up  upon  the 
price  of  a  captain’s  commission  in 
the  dragoons,  and  had  afterwards  a 
floating  capital  to  the  amount  of 
400,000 1.  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  he 
said,  was  not  entitled  to  much  ftivour 
from  the  legislature ;  for,  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Ireland  under 
Hoche,  they  refused  to  advance  mo¬ 
ney  to  government ;  and  it  was  by 
the  money  of  a  loyal  individual  that 
the  army  was  put  in  motion.  The 
terms  of  the  loan  also  were  objected 
to.  It  was  at  5  per  cent.,  the  high¬ 
est  rate  of  interest  which 
May  3.  the  law  allowed  them  to 
charge  upon  discounts  on 
any  tradesman’s  bills  in  the  coun* 
try.  * 

A  financial  measure  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  this  session  of  parlia- 
May  13.  ment  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer:  it  was,  that 
the  proprietors  of  3  per  cent,  conso¬ 
lidated  fund,  or  reduced  bank-an¬ 
nuities,  should  be  at  liberty  to  ex¬ 
change  with  the  commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
such  Bank-annuities  for  a  life-an¬ 
nuity,  during  the  continuance  of 
one  or  two  lives ;  the  more  speedy 
and  efficient  reduction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  being  the  object  propo¬ 
sed.  The  power  of  transfer  was  to 
be  limited  to  persons  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  to  prevent  imposi¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  sums  not  less  than  10(>/. :  and 
stock  not  to  be  so  transferable  when 


the  funds  were  above  80/.  The  effect 
would  be  to  secure  to  the  nation  the 
redemption  of  the  funds  so  transfer¬ 
red,  at  the  price  at  which  they  were 
when  the  transfer  was  made.  There 
were  two  objects,  Mr  Perceval  argu¬ 
ed,  which  the  sinking-fund  was  design¬ 
ed  to  effect ;  the  one  to  provide  for  the 
final  redemption  of  the  national  debt; 
the  other  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
stocks  in  the  market,  so  as  to  enable 
Government,  whenever  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  state  require  it,  to  make 
an  advantageous  loan  for  the  pub 
lie :  but  these  objects  are  in  some 
degree  inconsistent,  and  tend  to 
counteract  each  other ;  fur  whatever 
measure  raises  the  funds,  and  thus 
enables  Government  to  borrow  on 
the  best  terms,  prevents  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  from  reducing  that 
debt  on  the  best  terras.  The  mea¬ 
sure  which  was  now  proposed  would, 
he  affirmed,  combine  both  these  ob¬ 
jects  :  it  would  naturally  tend  to 
increase  the  price  of  stocks ;  and  it 
would  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
redemption  at  a  low  price,  of  so 
much  stock  as  might  be  transferred 
antecedent  ‘to  the  rise  produced. 
The  merit  of  the  plan  rested  upon 
this  postulate,  that  the  stocks  would 
rise, — ^which  would  inevitably  be  the 
case,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
sinking-fund,  either  in  time  of  war 
or  of  peace.  To  individuals  this 
plan  olmrcd  the  acquisition  of  an 
increased  income,  free  from  any  risk 
to  their  property,  and  without  the 
expence  and  inconvenience  attend¬ 
ing  other  modes  of  obtaining  a  simi¬ 
lar  object. 

Some  objections  were  made  to  this 
plan.  Mr  Pitt  had  tried  a  similar 
one  in  1783,  and  it  had  failed.  Ca¬ 
pital,  and  increase  of  capital,  Mr 
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Tierney  said,  were  the  object  of  the 
day ;  and,  was  it  probable,  that  a  per¬ 
son,  who  had  hitherto  preferred  ca¬ 
pital  to  interest,  should  all  at  once 
change  his  plan,  and  prefer  interest 
to  capital,  and  that,  too,  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  assuring  him,  that 
capital  would  rise  in  value  ?  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  also,  (tliough  he  did 
not  mean  to  infer  that  such  a  step, 
under  some  circumstances,  tnight  not 
be  adviseable,)  that  the  plan  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  respecting  the  reduction  of  the 
debt,  ana  consequently  an  infraction 
of  faith  with  the  public  creditor  : 
For,  if  these  annuities  were  granted 
to  a  considerable  extent,  that  part 
of  them  which  exceeded  the  interest 
must  diminish  the  disposable  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners ;  and 
thus  the  effect  of  raising  the  fund, 
which  their  purchases  produced, 
would  be  materially  diminished. — 
Air  Windham  said,  there  was  this 
obvious  and  fundamental  objection 
to  the  plan,  that  it  tended  to  vitiate 
the  morals  of  the  people  : — ^too  many 
parents  would  be  willing  to  sacrihce 
the  interests  of  tlieir  children  to  their 
own  inunediate  gratification.  This 
argument  was  enforced  by  Lord  H. 
Petty.  Wherever  annuities,  he  said, 
had  been  encouraged  by  Govern¬ 
ment  to  any  extent,  they  produced 
a  direct  efiect  upon  the  morals  of  the 
country ;  and  he  remarked,  that  this 
temptation  to  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  was  to  be  held  out  at  a  time 
when  an  additional  tax  was  to  be  laid 
upon  life-insurances,  provisions  dic¬ 
tated  by  every  principle  of  prudence 
and  foresight. — Mr  William  Smith 
also  commented  severely  upon  the 
immorality  of  Government  in  propo¬ 
sing  such  a  plan,  and  in  many  other 
instances.  In  all  cases,  he  said. 


when  Government  profited  by  the 
vices  of  the  country,  it  connived  at 
them.  Thus  it  was  that  it  was  easier 
to  procure  licences  for  all  the  ale- 
houseaJn  the  country,  than  to  sup- 

f>ress  one  ;  and  the  coimtry  was  de- 
uged  with  quack-medicines,  because 
of  the  profit  derived  from  the  stamp 
upon  them. 

To  these  arguments  it  was  replied, 
that,  if  the  purchase  of  annuities  was 
sometimes  a  vice, (and  the  improvident 
would  purchase  them  now  upon  worse 
terms),  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
it  assumed  a  character  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent.  Would  it  not  be  proper  for  a 
man  to  provide  in  this  manner  for  his 
children  or  his  widow,  if  his  property 
did  not  admit  of  any  other  provision  ? 
For,  if  small  annuities  were  secured 
on  land,  the  expences  of  settlement, 
and  perhaps  of  recovery,  would  ren¬ 
der  the  provision  of  no  avail.  No 
lure  was  held  out.  Greater  tempta¬ 
tions  were  every  day  offered  without 
any  security :  and  it  might  fairly  be 
said  of  the  proposed  pl^,  that  the 
balance  of  good  greatly  preponde¬ 
rated  over  any  evil  which  might  be 
likely  to  arise  from  its  operation. 
An  mfraction  of  the  act  respecting 
the  sinking-fund,  Mr  Perceval  ad¬ 
mitted  it  was,  in  manner  and  in 
words,  but  not  in  spirit On  the 
contrary,  it  tended  to  expedite  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  for  which  that 
fund  was  created. 

The  navy  estimates  for 
the  year,  voted  in  a  com-  Jan.  29. 
mittee  of  supply,  were ; — 

1.  “  That  the  number  of  130,000 
men  should  be  employed  for  the  sea 
service  of  the  present  year,  inclu¬ 
ding  14,000  royal  marines.  2.  That 
a  sum  not  exceeding  3,126,500/.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  wages 
of  the  above  men  for  13  months,  at 
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the  rate  of  1/.  lYs.  per  man  per 
month.  S.  That  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  3,211,000/.  be  granted  to  his 
majes^  for  victualling  the  above 
men  for  13  months,  at  the  rate  of 
\U  IBs.  per  man  per  month.  4. 
That  a  sum  not  exceeding 5,070,000/. 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  naw,  for  13 
months,  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  man 
per  month.  5.  That  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  521,500/.  be  granted  to  his 
majesty  for  defraying  die  charges  of 
ordnance  for  sea  service,  for  13 
months,  at  the  rate  of  7  s.  per  man 
per  month.** 

The  ordnance  estimates 
Feb.  26.  amounted  to  5,300,000  /., 
exceeding  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  by  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half.  This  arose  from  arrears  of 

Number$. 

Land  Forces  (including  various 

contingencies), . 200,831 

Regiments  in  the  East  Indies,  ...  30,884 

Troops  and  Companies  for  re¬ 
cruiting  ditto, .  437 

Embodied  Militia. .  108,384 

Staff  and  Garrisons, .  — 

Full  Pay  to  Supernumerary  Offi¬ 
cers,  .  — 

Public  Departments...^ .  — 

Half  Pay .  — 

In-Pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kil- 

mainham  Hospitals .  — 

Out- Pensioners  of  ditto, .  — 

Widows  Pensions, .  — 

Volunteer  Corps, .  — 

Foreign  Corps, .  22,}  95 

Royal  Military  College, .  — 

Royal  Military  Asylum .  — 

Allowances  to  itetired  and  Offici¬ 
ating  Chaplains, .  — 

Medicines  and  Hospital  Ezpences,  — 

Compassionate  list .  — • 

Barrack  Deprtment  (Ireland)...  — 

Commissariat  do.  (Ireland), .  — 

Total,  302,661 

Deduct  the  Regiments  in  the  East 


Indies, . .  30,884 

Remains  to  be  provided, . .  331,777 


former  years,  exceedings  not  provi¬ 
ded  for,  works  at  Chadiam,  Wool¬ 
wich,  and  Dover,  and  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Copenhagen. — It  was  assert¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Wellesley  Pole,  that  the 
artillery  of  this  country  had  attained 
a  pitch  of  efficiency,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  not 
only  unparalleled  heretofore,  but  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  train  of  ordnance 
in  Europe.  It  consisted  of  6000 
men,  with  4000  horses  attached; 
and  all  in  such  a  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment  as  to  enable  them  to 
oppose  a  force  of  artillery  against 
any  enemy  who  should  land  in  this 
country,  in  one-third  of  the  time, 
and  with  more  than  triple  the  effect 
that  could  be  done  at  any  former  pe¬ 
riod.— —The  army  estimates  were  as 
follows : 

Great  Britain.  Ireland. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

8. 

d. 

5,892,922 

9 

1 

1,385,057 

11 

6 

691,525 

8 

9 

25,281 

12 

9 

2,236,462 

0 

4 

846,408 

17 

6 

363,902 

6 

5 

69,502 

1 

4 

82,213 

2 

8 

778 

1 

9 

188,680 

19 

6 

8,921 

14 

0 

209,750 

0 

0 

26,732 

8 

1 

40,969 

13 

10 

16,942 

17 

3 

329,619 

9 

2 

46,878 

8 

6 

40,495 

10 

6 

6,000 

0 

0 

652,000 

0 

0 

611,487 

0 

0 

795,647 

3 

2 

70,911 

3 

10 

21,525 

17 

4 

19,908 

9 

3 

16,000 

0 

0 

2,852 

5 

3 

100,000 

0 

0 

18,676 

8 

9 

13,500 

0 

0 

442,262 

13 

5 

190,253 

7 

4 

11,670,404 

2 

9 

3,773,664 

19 

4 

691,525 

8 

9 

10,978,878 

14 

0 

8,778,664 

19 

“5 
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The  Secretary  at  War  said,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the 
army,  which  the  House  was  now  call* 
ed  on  to  provide  for,  was,  in  point  of 
discipline,  ecjual  to  any  armv  in  the 
world ;  and,  in  point  of  number,  su¬ 
perior  to  any  this  country  had  ever 
possessed  till  now.  The  amount  was, 
m  regulars  and  militia,  not  less  than 
300,000  men,  and  tlie  effective  force 
was  within  10,000  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  an  approximation  scarcely 
ever  known  before. 

The  present  ministry  had  found 
the  military,  as  well  as  the  financial 
system  of  the  country  arranged  by 
their  predecessors ;  out  the  same 
motives  which  made  them  oppose 
the  plan  of  limited  service,  when 
originally  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Windham,  induced  them  now  to  a- 
dopt  means  for  counteracting  and  de¬ 
feating  a  measure  which  they  could 
not  call  upon  parliament  openly  to 
repeal.  Accordingly,  when  the  mu¬ 
tiny-bill  was  read  a  se- 
»  ,  M  cond  time.  Sir  James 

arc  7.  Pulteney,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  gave  notice,  that 
his  “  noble  friend”  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh  would,  on  the  morrow,  move 
a  clause,  empowering  the  inlisting 
men  for  life.  Mr  Windham  entered 
the  house  shortly  afterwards,  and 
asked,  whether  it  was  true  that  cer¬ 
tain  clauses  were  to  be  inserted  in 
the  mutiny-act,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  subvert  the  military  sys¬ 
tem  last  adopted  ?  He  was  answered, 
in  a  gentle  phrase,  that  some  clau¬ 
ses  altering  the  system  of  recruiting 
were  to  be  proposed.  Upon  which 
he  declared  his  resolution 
March  8.  of  opposing  them  in  every 
stage  of  the  bill.  On  the 
morrow,  when  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  prefaced  his  motion  with  ar- 


fuments  worthy  of  so  bad  a  cause : 

le  highly  approved,  he  said,  of  the 
inducements  held  out  in  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham’s  bill  to  certain  descriptions  of 
men,  by  the  liberty  to  engage  for  li¬ 
mited  service,  and  by  the  creation 
of  additional  pensions ; — but  what  he 
complained  of  was,  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  considered 
his  measure  as  prescriptive,  to  be 
preserved  without  addition  or  altera¬ 
tion  ;  as  if  any  military  system  could 
reasonahlv  claim  an  exclusive  and 
unalterable  sanction.  Wliy  should 
limited  service  be  in  a  manner  en¬ 
forced,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  unli¬ 
mited  8er\'ice,  even  when  the  men 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  desirous 
to  enter  without  limitation  ?  He 
then  proceeded  to  show  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  this  system,  which  he  had 
set  out  with  commending  It  was, 
he  said,  distinct  from  every  other,  in 
this  respect,  that  it  made  no  addition 
to  the  prior  strength  of  the  army. 
In  the  eighteen  months  preceding  its 
operation,  30,748  men  were  raised : 
in  the  eighteen  months  during  its 
operation,  the  number  raised  was 
only  26,040,  being  a  diminution  of 
4000.  The  question  however  was, 
not  how  an  army  was  to  be  raised, 
but  how  a  very  flourishing  army  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  should  be  main¬ 
tained?  And,  with  a  view  to  this 
end,  it  ought  to  be  seriously'  consi¬ 
dered,  what  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  making  limited  service 
the  exclusive  principle,  with  no 
less  than  90,000  men  now  employed 
in  foreign  and  colonial  service.  How 
could  it  be  possible  to  maintain  an 
efficient  army  in  our  distant  posses¬ 
sions,  if  it  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  home  the  men  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  short  period  of  time  ?  It 
was  matter  also  of  very  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  think,  that  the  36,000 
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■anlisted  this  year  would  all  be  en- 
tit^d  to  their  discharge  at  the  same 
time  seven  years  hence.  It  was  also 
very  materitd  to  consider,  how  this 
principle  would  afiect  our  peace 
establishment.  Supposing  a  peace 
establishment  of  100,000  men,  and 
36,000  of  them  to  be  discharged  in 
one  year,  and  a  war  to  follow  in  that 
year  or  the  next,  what  would  be  the 
state  of  the  country  ?  He  contended, 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man’s  measure  would  not  cover  its 
own  waste,  and  that  of  the  army  in 
general.  There  was  indeed  only  one 
part  of  the  plan  which  was  not  spe¬ 
culative, — and  that  was  the  perma¬ 
nent  burden  of  450,000/.  a-year, 
which  it  imposed  upon  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  additional  pensions, 
an  incumbrance  which  must  continu¬ 
ally  increase.  (Yet  this  creation  of 
additional  pensions  was  what  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  highly  approved  in 
the  beginning  of  his  speech ! )  It 
was,  however,  not  intended  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  system  of  limited  service ;  all 
that  was  intended  was  to  allow  a 
liberty  of  a  larger  engagement  to  those 
viho  ixerefree  and  tviUing  to  make  it ; 
all  that  he  pressed  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  the  propriety  of  not  de¬ 


priving  *  such  men  as  toere  inclined^ 
of  ^oir  option  to  enlist  for  life. 

The  sophistry  and  inconsistency 
of  this  whole  reasoning  were  too  gross 
and  glaring  to  need  confutation.  The 
statement  of  facts  on  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  was  not  less  incorrect ;  and 
this  Mr  Windham  proved  from  an 
official  document  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session.  The  Noble  Lord, 
he  said,  denied  him  the  credit  of  ha¬ 
ving  made  any  addition  to  the  army ; 
it  was  a  cremt  that  he  had  never 
claimed.  His  measures  had  been 
in  full  operation,  not  for  eighteen 
months,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  stated, 
but  for  twelve.  In  the  first  quarter 
it  had  produced  at  the  rate  of  1 1,000 
men  a-year ;  in  the  second  quarter, 
at  the  rate  of  13,000;  in  the  third 
quarter,  at  the  rate  of  21,000;  and 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  at  the  rate  of 
24,000.  It  was  certainly  no  little 
praise  that  it  so  soon  equalled  the 
effect  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  recruiting,  which  was  in  force 
before  it ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  effected  its  purpose  was,  in  itself, 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  superiority 
over  the  measures  which  were  now 
brought  into  comparison  with  it.  It 
was  the  merit  of  his  measure,  that  it 


*  There  are,  perhaps,  but  two  instances  upon  record  of  so  gross  an  abuse  of  lan¬ 
guage,  before  a  legislative  body,  as  that  which  is  contained  in  these  phrases  of 
Lord  Castlereagh.  The  one  occurred  in  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Barbauoes,  when, 
in  consequence  of  some  instances  of  atrocious  cruelty  towanis  the  slaves,  which  had 
recently  been  perpetrated  with  impunity,  Lord  Seaforth  recommended  to  that  As- 


their  interest,  and  knew  how  to  repel  insult,  and  auert  their  rights ,  i.  e.  the  right 
of  murdering  slaves  at  eleven  pounds  four  shillings  a-head  ! — The  other  instance 
occurred  in  the  examination  of  trie  Liverpool  delates  in  support  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  describing  the  tenderness  with  which  the  slaves 
were  treated  upon  the  Middle  Passage,  they  said,  that,  among  their  other  amusements, 
dancing  was  promoted.  When  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  was  wrung  out  of  them 
by  cross-examination,  it  proved  to  be,  that  after  meals  the  slaves  were  made  to 
jump  up  in  their  irons  for  exercise,  and  whipped  if  they  refused  to  do  it.  These 
Barbadoes  rights,  and  this  promoting  of  dancing,  are  to  be  classed  under  the  same 
figure  of  speech  as  Lord  Castlereagh’ s  liberty  of  a  larger  engagement,  and  his  fair 
•ftion. 


•0 
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raised  the  men  by  the  ordinary  re> 
crulting  alone,  wliile  the  measure 
with  which  it  was  compared  procu¬ 
red  them  by  means  expensive  and 
violent,  ana  which  exhausted  the 
sources  of  recruiting  in  future.  The 
comparison  between  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  measures  of  other  administra¬ 
tions  and  his  measure  was  just  the 
same  as  that  of  a  man  with  100,000/. 
capital  with  a  man  having  40,000/. 
a-vear.  The  former  could  exce^  the 
other  for  a  period  even  of  a  couple  of 
years,  by  10,000/.  a-year ;  but,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  capitalist  would 
be  in  jail, — awhile  the  other  would 
remain  with  the  same  undiininished 
means  of  expenditure.  Mr  Windham, 
after  t^,  convincing  argument,  re¬ 
probated  the  mode  m  which  it  was 
intended  so  basely  to  undermine 
the  system  which,  after  such  long 
and  deliberate  consideration,  had 
been  established  by  that  House ;  and 
especially  after  a  clause  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  rejected  in  1806,  be¬ 
cause  it  went  to  counteract  the  ge¬ 
neral  effect  of  the  measure.  That 
system  proceeded  on  the  principle 
of  ameliorating  the  future  condition 
of  the  soldiers,  by  the  prospect  of 
future  advantages ;  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  confidence  should  be 
inspired  into  the  people  to  give  it  its 
due  effect ;  but  the  dause  now  pro¬ 
posed  went  to  destroy  confidence, 
and  to  difiuse  distrust.  And  if,  as 
had  been  hinted,  it  was  intended 
eventually  to  allow  those  soldiers 
who  had  enlisted  for  a  term  of  years, 
to  change  that  term  for  life,  this 
would  an  atrocious  breach  of 
faith ;  for  the  prohibition  which  now 
exists  was  the  protection  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  ;  and,  were  it  to  be  removed,  he 
would  be  exposed  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions,  and  ultimately  to  the  venge¬ 
ance,  of  his  officers.  He  concluded 


by  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  house 
would  rise,  with  one  common  feding 
of  indignation,  against  the  insidious 
attempt  which  was  made,  without 
any  plausible  pretext  or  object, 
to  destroy  that,  which,  after  delibe¬ 
rate  and  repeated  discussion,  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  solemn  sanction  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  subject  was  resumed  upon 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill ;  wnen 
Mr  Windham  affirmed, 
that  it  was  the  plan  of  March  14. 
the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  secretly,  covertly,  and  clan¬ 
destinely,  to  undermine  the  i^stem 
of  limited  service.  Was  it  fair  to  j 
the  house,  he  asked,  was  it  decent 
to  the  public,  .to  require  the  present 
periiament  to  reverse  the  measures 
already  established,  by  admitting  a 
propontkm  'which  had  been  twice 
negatived  in  two  former  Parliaments, 
and  thus  making  the  Legislature 
eat  its  own  words  ? — Such  an  appeal 
was  of  little  avail  against  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
innovation  passed  by  a  majority  of 
189  to  116. — When  the  clause  was 
discussed  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  was  resisted  March  18. 
by  the  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  a  prince  who,  on  all  occasions, 
manifests  the  best  and  most  honour¬ 
able  principles ;  and  it  was  defended 
by  Lord  MelviUe,  in  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner.  Armies,  he  said, 
were  not  to  be  raised  by  metaphysi¬ 
cal  recruiting,  and  a  philosophical 
investigation  of  the  moral  propensities 
and  hi£its  of  men.  He  treated,  with 
scorn,  the  whole  maxims  upon  which 
Mr  Windham’s  bill  was  founded.  *‘It 
was  pretended,”  said  his  Lordship, 

”  that  it  would  introduce  a  better  de¬ 
scription  of  men  into  the  army ; — what 
was  meant  by  a  better  sort  of  men  i 
•—Was  it  that  they  were  taller  or 
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•horter,  broader  or  thinner?  This 
might  ^  intelligible ;  but  it  was  not 
the  case.  The  men  that  had  hither¬ 
to  formed  the  British  armies  were 
men  of  stout  hearts  and  habits,  men 
of  spirit  and  courage,  lovers  of  bold 
enterprise.  These  were  the  mate- 
ruds  of  which  an  army  must  be  com¬ 
posed.  Give  him  such  men,  though 
not  of  the  better  description :  the 
worse  men  were  the  fittest  for  sol¬ 
diers  : — keep  the  better  at  home 
This  singular  language,  language 
which  inmcated  such  contempt  of 
th<c  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  such 
ignorance  of  his  nature,  provoked  an 
indignant  reply  from  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  From  what  portion  of 
histoi  y,  he  asked,  did  the  Noble  Vis¬ 
count  draw  his  inference,  that  pro¬ 
fligates  were  most  suited  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  national  defence  ?  What 
were  the  means  by  which  ancient 
Greece  resisted  we  innumerable 
hosts  of  Persia  ?  What  was  the  se¬ 
cret  by  which  Rome,  after  a  strug¬ 
gle  of  seven  centuries,  extended  her 
conquests  over  the  world  ?  Was  it 
by  permitting  slaves  and  profligates 
to  TOar  the  honourable  weapons  of 
war  ?  According  to  his  conception 
of  the  subject,  and  his  experience 
of  the  military  character,  that  man 
was  the  most  patient  under  sufier- 

Hin  the  service  of  his  country,  who 
d  most  sacred  the  personal  and 
social  duties ;  and  the  best  men  were 
the  best  soldiers. 

Another  subject  rose  out  of  the 
mutiny  bill.— Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
on  the  third  reading,  proposed  a 
clause  to  prevent  officers  from  being 
dismissed  the  army  by  any  other 
means  than  the  sentence 
March  14.  of  a  Court-Martial.  It 
had  been  hinted,  he  said, 
^t  what  he  proposed  was  trench- 
iag  on  the  prerogative ;  he  did  not 
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think  it  did.  The  army  itself  was 
constitutionally  looked  upon  as  a 
great  infringement  made  by  the 
Crown  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
people ; — he  did  not  say  it  was  an  un¬ 
necessary  infnngement ;  but  as  the  ar¬ 
my  must  constitutionally  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  an  invasion  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  the  principle  of  limiting 
in  some  degree  the  awitrary  power 
of  the  Crown  with  respect  to  We  ar¬ 
my,  could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
trenching  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  which  held  the  army  only  by 
the  indulgence  of  Parliament.  The 
clause  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
secure  that  justice  and  fair  dealing 
which  should  always  mark  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Crown  towards  the 
people ;  it  proposed  to  restrain  that 
only,  which  no  king,  if  well  advised, 
would  ever  do.  It  was  due  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  aflbrd  them 
that  legal  protection,  for  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  what  was  of  still  more 
importance  to  them,  their  charac¬ 
ters,  whidy^rsons  of  other  classes 
enjoyed.  They  were  now  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  wose  malicious  whis- 
ers,  by  which  the  ears  of  persons 
igh  in  authority  were  ever  liaUe  to 
be  abused;  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  left  in  circumstances  in  which 
they  might  be  whispered  out  of  their 
rank  and  situation,  into  poverty,  dis¬ 
grace,  and  ruin,  and  a  thousand  ca¬ 
lamities  worse  than  any  law  could 
inflict,  by  the  arts  of  a  dark  malig¬ 
nant  assassin,  who  would  not  dare  to 
meet  them  in  the  open  light  of  ge¬ 
nuine  British  justice.  The  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  prevent  future 
abuse,  rather  than  to  censure  the 
past ;  and,  if  he  forbore  to  cite  cases 
of  abuse,  it  was  not  because  they 
did  not  exist,  but  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  hurt  any  one’s  feelings 
unless  forced  to  iti— The  Secretary 
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at  War,  Colonel  Ducket,  and  Gene*  impeding  or  delaying  the  ‘  result  *  * 
ral  Fitzpatrick,  opposed  this  motion,  thereof.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  of 
on  the  ground  that  no  case  was  made  the  objection  against  interfering  with 
out formerly  it  waa,  indeed,  true,  the  prerogative ;  but  the  interference 
that  officers  had  been  deprived  of  which  he  proposed  would  not  infnnge 
their  regiments  for  voting  against  the  just  rights  of  the  Crown. 

ministers,but  there  were  no  instances  TTie  High-Constable  and  Earl-Mar- 
of  this  abuse  in  modem  times ;  and  shall,  in  ancient  times,  regulated  the 
it  was  so  necessary.  Sir  James  Pul-  afiairs  of  the  army  under  due  re- 
teney  said,  that  the  arm  should  be  fusibility.  On  the  attainder  of 
dependent  upon  the  C^wn,  that  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Hen- 
even,  if  it  were  not  the  case  at  pre-  ry  VIII.  assumed  and  exercised  the 
sent,  he  should  have  proposed  it  now  whole  power  of  the  superintendance 
for  the  first  time.  Much  as  it  was  and  government  of  the  army.  But 
to  be  wished,  that  the  military  should  the  arbitrary  principles  of  tnat  mo- 
have  the  advantage  of  the  common  narc^,  and  his  immMiate  successors, 
law,  it  was  incompatible  with  the  rendered  these  practices  no  prece- 
constitution  and  di^ipline  of  the  ar-  dent  for  modem  times  :  And  when, 
my.  Lord  Folkestone  supported  the  after  the  Revolution,  a  Scotch  regi- 
arguments  of  Sir  Francis,  but  ex-  ment  mutinied  on  the  appointment 
pressed  a  hope  that  he  would  with-  of  a  foreign  officer,  the  Duke  of 
draw  the  clause,  and  bring  the  sub-  Schomberg,  to  be  their  colonel.  King 
ject  forward  in  a  separate  bill ;  for  William  conceiving  that,  by  the  pre- 
so  grave  and  important*  a  matter  rogative,  he  had  not  power  to  punish 
required  the  most  serious  delibera-  them,applied  to  parliamentforimwers 
tion,  and  the  fullest  discussion.  adequate  to  the  case.  The  Mutiny 

The  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Act  was  passed  on  that  occasion; 
not  resumed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  and  this  was  a  standing  precedent  for 
Towards  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  interference  in  the  ju- 
June  8.  session,  it  was  taken  up  dicial  administration  of  the  army. 

under  a  different  form  There  were  but  too  many  instances 
by'  Mr  Lyttleton,  who  moved  for  to  justify  him  in  calling  for  an  alter- 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  expedite  ation  in  the  present  system.  When 
the  decisions  of  courts-martial,  and  first  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
to  prevent  any  undue  interference  in  that ‘House,  a  paper  was  laid  on  the 

*  It  was  truly  observed  W  Cobbett,  that  this  subject  was  **  of  infinitely  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  the  pe<^Ie  of  England  than  all  the  questions  about  commerce  and  the 
law  of  nations,  which  cost  the  parliament  so  many  hard  nights  work  during  the  ses¬ 
sion.  When  the  whole  of  the  peace-establishment,’’  said  he,  “  was  not  above  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  there  was  no  danger  in  the  prerogative ;  but,  now  when  the  number  of 
commissioned  officers  is  more  than  ten  thousand ; — when  no  small  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  boUi  houses  are  officers  of  the  army ;  and  when  there  is  scarcely  a  family  of 
any  note  in  the  whole  kingdom,  that  has  not  some  relation  an  officer  in  the  army; 
surely  such  a  prerogative  must  be  very  dangerous.  England  is  now  a  military  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  is  so  profes^  to  be  by  the  ministry  and  the  parliament ;  and  if  the  lung  has 
the  absolute  power  of  dispossessing,  at  his  pleasure,  and  without  reason  assigned, 
every  officer  of  the  army  of  his  means  of  existence,  as  well  as  of  his  character,  of 
what  sort,  I  ask,  is  the  government  of  England  ?* 
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table  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
a  Court-Martial,  whose  sentence  had 
been  changed  from  an  acquittal  to 
a  censure.  The  Honourable  Coch¬ 
rane  Johnstone  had  been  honourably 
acquitted ;  yet,  in  consequence  of 
this  right  of  revision,  that  gallant  of- 
6cer  was  past  over  in  a  course  of  gene¬ 
ral  promotion,  and  all  his  professional 
prospects  and  hopes  blasted  for  ever. 
A  cWge  had  been  brought  against 
some  subalterns  of  the  Perthshire 
Fencibles,  who,  after  a  long  and  im¬ 
partial  trial,  h^  reason  to  expect, 
and  it  was  publicly  expected,  that 
they  would  have  been  honourably 
acquitted ;  but  from  that  d^  to  this 
DO  man  could  say  he  had  official  no¬ 
tice  of  the  sentence,  for  it  was  total¬ 
ly  suppressed ;  and  there  was  great 
reason  to  suspect,  that  that  suppres- 
don  was  owing  to  the  great  interest 
exerted  on  behalf  of  the  Colonel  who 
brought  the  charges,  and  whose  cha¬ 
racter  would  have  been  seriously  im¬ 
peached  in  the  acquittal  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  and  the  manner  of  that  ex¬ 
culpation.  Surely  a  system  so  liable 
to  abuse,  imperiously  required  the 
interference  of  parliament  to  correct 
and  improve  it. 

Mr  L}rttieton  had  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  deny  the  undoubted  right 
of  his  Majesty  to  employ  or  to 
miss  what  officers  he  pleased ; — and 
by  thus  admitting,  or  seeming  to  ad¬ 
mit,  the  propriety  of  that  prerogative, 
he  laid  himself  open  to  the  reply  of 
the  Secretary  or  War.  You  have 
allowed,  said  Sir  James  Pulteney, 
that  his  Majesty  ought  always  to 
have  the  power  of  judging  what  of¬ 
ficers  he  should  employ,  and  what 
he  should  dismiss;  the  alteration 
then  proposed  in  the  power  of  Courts 
Martud  could  make  no  difierence  in 
the  case  of  the  Honourable  Cochrane 
Johnston,  which  he  had  adduced; 


for,  supposing  him'  acquitted  by  the 
court,  Ms  Majesty  might  still  dismiss 
him.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Fitzpatrick  contended  for  the 
fitness  of  tMngs  as  they  were,  the  ' 
mischief  of  any  alteration,  and  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  army  under  , 
the  controul  of  the  Crown ;  and  Mr 
L}^tleton  having  only  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  support  him,  on  a  subject 
of  such  great  and  increasing  impor¬ 
tance,  withdrew  Ms  motion. — Nei¬ 
ther  Mr  Lyttleton  nor  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  expected  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  which  they  complained.  It  was, 
however,  doing  sometMng  to  bring 
the  subject  fonvard.  Men  who  were 
unprejudiced,  and  looked  only  to  the 
merits  of  the  question,  felt  the  justice 
of  the  principle  upon  which  they  ar¬ 
gued  :  and  tne  first  step  towards  ob¬ 
taining  the  reformation  of  any  abuse, 
is  to  lay  before  the  public  proof  that 
it  is  wanted.  Truth  and  reason  must 
make  their  way  at  length,  and  refor¬ 
mation  will  follow  whenever  the 
public  are  convinced  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Thus  it  is  that  the  fopperies 
of  the  army  have  begun  to  disappear ; 
and  the  vices  of  its  constitution  will, 
in  like  manner,  be  gradually  correct¬ 
ed  by  the  progress  of  good  sense 
and  just  principles. 

But  the  most  important  military 
measure  which  was  brought  forward 
tMs  session  was  the  Local  Militia 
Bill 4he  plan  for  undermining  the 
system  of  hmited  service  would  nave 
lieen  more  so,  if  its  insidious  purpose 
could  possibly  succeed;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  cannot ;  for  the  principle  ha¬ 
ving  once  been  admitted,  must  stand, 
and  cannot  be  overthrown. — If  the 
war  should  continue  very  long.  Lord 
Castlereagh  said,  or  if 
peace  should  be  made,  April  12. 
in  either  case  the  Vo¬ 
lunteers  might  return  to  those  do^' 
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mestic  habits  from  which  the  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  the  country  had  drawn 
them  form.  It  was  the  dut^  of  Go¬ 
vernment  to  be  prepared  against  this ; 
and  he  therefore  propo^  a  plan 
which  would  be  equally  operative  in 
peace  and  in  war,  and  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  that  the  country 
would  be  ready  at  all  times.  Then, 
with  his  usual  hostility  towards  the 
measures  of  his  predecessor  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham,  it  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  state, 
without  reserve,  the  view  which  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  had  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  Act.  The  intention  ofthat  act  was, 
to  trmn  200,000  men  out  of  the  whole 
population :  the  parish  officers  were 
to  do  the  duty  of  military  officers 
and  drill-seijeants :  but  neither  was 
the  training  adequate,  nor  would  the 
men,  when  so  trained,  be  of  any  use. 
It  availed  nothing  to  have  men  train¬ 
ed,  unless  they  were  regimented,-— 
then,  indeed,  they  would  be  of  real 
utili^.  But  though  the  general 
training  was  more  vexatious  than 
beneficid,  |t  might  be  made  service¬ 
able,  by  qualifying  the  men  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  nulitia  and  regular  army, 
BO  that  they  might  be  ready,  if  they 
were  wanted :  me  object,  therefore, 
should  be,  to  trmn  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  for  any  possible  exigency.  The 
regular  army  at  home  at  preaent  a- 
mounted,  wi^  ^e  militia,  to  200,000 
men,  exduave  ’of  artillery.  '  If  raised 
to  one  hundred  men  in  each  compa¬ 
ny,  which  was  no  more  than  the  of¬ 
ficers  commanding  coul^  e^ily  ma¬ 
nage,  it  might  acboit  50,000  addi- 
tiomd  men  ;  and  it  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  have  these  men  ready  as 


an  army  of  reserve.  It  would  be 
sufficient  training  to  drill  them  forty- 
eight  days  near  their  homes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  system  of  the  militia  in 
time  of  peace,  and  to  have  them  em¬ 
bodied  twe^-one  days  in  their  own 
counties.  This  might  be  regarded 
as  a  sure  resource  in  reserve. 

While  the  Volunteers  could  con¬ 
tinue  their  services  with  conveni¬ 
ence  to  themselves,  government  did 
not  desire  any  more  effisctual  force. 
But  it  was  essential  to  fix  and  orga¬ 
nize  a  permanent  force,  which  would 
always  subsist  to  the  same  amount, 
and  fill  up  the  deficiencies  which 
might  happen  in  tlie  volunteer  esta¬ 
blishment.  There  were  at  present 
290,000  volunteers,  240,000oi  whom 
were  actually  under  arms,  and  in 
such  a  state  ^  discipline  as  to  be  de¬ 
clared  fully  capable  of  acting  with 
troops  of  the  line.  The  amount  for¬ 
merly  proposed  for  the  limitation  of 
the  volunteers,  by  Mr  Yorke,  was 
that  of  six  times  the  militia ;  that  is, 
330,000  for  Great  Britain^  only 
60,000  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  establishment  to  the  amount  re¬ 
quired.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to 
erect  a  Local  Militia  of  that  number 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  increased 
iq  proportion  as  the  volunteer  force 
should  diminish ;  and  to  supersede 
them  totally  if  they  should  with¬ 
draw  their  services  m  the  event  of 
peace.  It  was  intended  to  fix  their 
services  for  a  certain  time ;  to  bind 
them  to  do  permanent  duty  in  their 
own  counties  for  a  certain  number 
of  dap ;  to  prohijiit  all  insurances  * 
made  with  a  view  of  mitigating  the 


Upon  this  suUect,  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  when  the  bill  was  brought 
before  the  Upper  House,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  requested  Noble  Lords  to  inquire 
what  had  taken  pl^  in  their  own  famih'es  in  these  cases.  They  would  find  that 
frequently  those  of  their  servants  who  had  not  insured  were  baDotted,  while  thtoo 
who  h^  insured  escaped.  From  this  ciKumstance,  it  mi^t  fairly  be  inferred,  ttot 
if  ^e  insurers  had  some  influence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  business.”  '  ' 
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fine;  and  to  dlow  no  substitutes,  the  military  exercise  as  to  enable 
on  account  of  the  enormous  rise  of  them  to  become  effective  soldiers  in 
bounties  which  would  otherwise  be  as  short  a  time  as  they  would  do  un¬ 
occasioned.  But,  to  prevent  the  in-  der  this  complicated  and  burthen- 
jurious  confusion  of  classes,  which  some  system.  The  great  motive  for 
would  take  place  if  personal  service  all  these  freaks  and  whims,  and  com- 
were  rigorously  insisted  upon,  the  plicated  machinery,  was  a  taste,— 
party  should  be  allowed  to  retire  on  an  appetite, — a  passion,— a  r^e  for 
paying  a  sum  of  such  nlagnitude  as  gettmg  soldiers  for  life.  This  was 
would  discourage  the  having  recourse  the  great  principle  which  set  the 
to  it  except  in  very  stroim  cases.  A  machine  in  motion ; — but  there  was 
small  bounty  would  be  offered  to  vo-  another  on  which  its  movenlent  in 
lunteers ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  ma-  no  small  degree  depended, — that  of 
ny  Volunteer  corps  would  change  opening  a  source  of  patron^e  and 
the  terms  of  their  engagement,  and  influence.  With  the  Training  Bill 
become  Local  Militia;  a  service  there  was  not  a  single  job  connect- 
which  would  have  the  advantage  of  ed ;  it  had  no  other  object  than  the 
requiring  no  stock-purse.  The  de-  go^  of  the  nation,  and  providing 
ficienciy  Of  volunteers  was  to  be  made  for  old  soldiers,  who  could  make  no 
up  by  the  ballot,  limited  to  persons  return  to  those  who  provided  for 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  them.  But  here  they  were  tO  have 
thirty-five.  With  respect  to  the  a  regimented  force.  When  there 
qualification  of  officers,  a  thing  high-  were  regiments  there  must  be  offi- 
ly  important,  the  regulations  of  the  cers ;  and  eveiy  grant  of  that  kind 
militia  should  be  adopted.  No  qua-  was  matter  of  favour.  These  argu- 
lification  was  required  for  subalterns,  ments  he  enforced  agmn 
There  was  a  latitude  given  for  cap-  upon  the  second  reading  May  2. 
tains,  if  qualified  persons  could  not  of  the  bill.  The  proposed 
be  found,  and  it  was  proposed  that  measure,  he  said,  would  be  attended 
retired  field-officers  Uf  the  line  should  with  vast  expence,  with  a  general 
be  eligible.  The  term  of  engage-  disturbance  of  the  occupations  of 
hicnt  should  be  four  years ;  and  it  private  life,  patronage  without  end, 
was  not  intended  to  debar  ^e  men  and  a  great  contamination  of  public 
from  enlisting  in  the  regular  army  morals. '  It  was  a  bulky  measure ; 
or  regular  militia  at  pleasure,  during  but  what  was  its  substantial  size ! 
the  latter  part  of  that  term.  whht  would  the  tinsel  bum  for  ! 

Mr  Windham,  whose  militaiy  plans  what  weight  of  solid  gold  did  it  con- 
were  always,  directly  or  indirectly,  tain  ?  We  were  tola  of  half  a  mil- 
attacked  by  his  successor,  objected  lion  of  men  in  arms,  but  we  had  the 
to  the  proposed  measure.  Lord  men  and  the  arms  before :  and  the 
Custlereagh,  hesmd,  hadsetoutwith  enrolling  was  provided  for  by  the 
undermining  the  system  of  limited  Training  Act  to  the  amount  of 
service,  and  now  he  was  about  to  200,000  men,  or  more,  if  necessary, 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  The  training  was  to  have  been  for 
destroying  the  Timning  Act,  under  twenty-four  days,  now  it  was  to  be 
which,  wnth  far  less  expence  to  the  for  twenty-eight,  and  the  men  were 
country,  and  inconvenience  to  them-  to  be  incorporated  into  companies, 
selves,  men  would  leam  so  much  ot  regiments,  and  battalions;— this  was. 
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^in  fact,  the  main  point  of  difference, 
and  this  was  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain : 
and,  even  if  it  was  a  gain,  it  would 
be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  ex* 
‘pence  of  all  the  money,  vexation, 
patronage,  and  corruption  tliat  would 
attend  it— The  Noble  Lord  thought 
‘he  did  a  great  deal  when  he  made  a 
great  bustle ;  or  rather  he  wished  to 
appear  to  do  something,  and  for  that 
purpose  set  about  undoing  what  was 
already  done.  The  plan  upon  which 
•  he  himself  had  acted  had  been  to  in¬ 
crease  the  army,  by  rendering  the 
condition  of  tne  soldier  attractive 
to  the  respectable  population.  Lord 
'Castlereagh  proceeded,  not  by  rai¬ 
sing  the  situation  of  the  soldier  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  but  by 
debasing  the  people  to  the  level  of 
the  soldier,  it  was  an  oppressive 
feature  of  the  present  bill,  that  it 
prevented  the  alleviation  of  the  bur¬ 
then  insurance ;  for,  besides  the 
bad  effects  of  a  month’s  licence,  un¬ 
der  officers  having  no  controul,  ma¬ 
ny  persons,  who  had  nobody  to  at¬ 
tend  to  their  daily  business  in  their 
-absence,  would  be  ruined.  If  the  bill 
were  allowed  to  operate  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state,  thousands  must  be  crush¬ 
ed  under  it  like  grubs  ;  and  all  this 
mischief  was  to  be  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  indulging  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  an  army  of  red-coats!  He  left 
the  House  and  the  Country  to  con¬ 
sider,  whether  the  Noble  Lord’s 
dress^  soldiers,  with  their  military 
coats  and  breeches,  their  red,  white, 
and  blue  facings,  ^eir  feathers  and 
their  bands  of  music,  had  at  such 
•expence,  and  with  so  much  vexa¬ 
tion,  wi^  the  disturbance  of  the  oc- 
'cupations  and  the  injury  of  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  people,  and  with  the  un¬ 
limited  patronage  annexed,— whe¬ 
ther  this  was  to  be  preferred  to  his 
s}'8tem  of  training,  which,  without 


any  derangement  of  industrious  oc¬ 
cupations  and  moral  habits,  rendered 
the  men  equally  effective. 

Colonel  Shipley  and  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  severely  censured  the  bill  for 
the  cruelty  of  its  operation, -and  the  | 
ruinous  efWts  wfaiw  it  must  needs 
produce  upon  the  morals  of  the 
country.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  in  the  most  remark¬ 
able  speech  which  he  ever  pronoun¬ 
ced  in  parliament.  Mr  Herbert  of 
Kerry,  who  preceded  him,  had  prai¬ 
sed  the  plan,  as  being  worthy  of  the 
Noble  Lord  in  whom  it  originated. 
Alluding  to  this.  Sir  Francis  began 
by  saying,  that  the  Noble  Lord  was 
indeed  the  fittest  person  to  originate 
such  a  measure  ;-^ut  was  tlie  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman,  who  compli¬ 
mented  him  for  bringing  it  forward, 
aware  of  what  that  measure  would 
render  the  people  subject  to?  In 
times  when  the  army  was  undisci¬ 
plined,  and  the  nation  barbarous, 
when  social  order  was  trampled  un¬ 
der  foot,  and  liberty  was  but  another 
name  for  licentiousness, — in  such 
times  it  might  have  been  right  to 
enact  and  to  enforce  that  military 
code,  the  penalties  of  which  were 
now  the  exclusive  disgrace  of  the 
British  army  and  the  British  nation. 
But  when  so  great  an  amelioration 
had  taken  pla^  in  the  discipline  and 
composition  of  our  military  force,  it 
was  no  longer  excusable  to  continue 
those  penal  enactments.  To  a  con¬ 
scription,  in  the  full  force  of  the 
word,  he  should  not  object :  it  never 
could  be  considered  a  hardship  to  a 
man  to  be  called  forth  to  defend  his 
home  and  his  country,  or  to  qualify 
himself  for  that  necessity.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  on  that  account  that 
he  objected  to  the  measure ;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  consent  to  subject  the 
British  people  to  any  gene  ral  sum- 
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.  moitf  of  this  natut«,  he  would  call 
.  for  an  amendment  in  the  military 
code.  He  could  not  gire  his  con> 

:  sent  to  commit  the  whole  people  of 
England  to  what  was  dishonourable 
and  pernicious  to  the  army  itself; 
he  never  could  allow  them  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  lash.  Then,  bursting  in- 

•  to  a  strain  of  the  bitterest  persoua- 

•  lity,  he  could  not,  he  said,  describe 

•  the  indignation  which  he  felt  at  be- 
'  holding  the  Minister  of  the  day  dare 

to  stigmatize  the  Representatives  of 
the  People,  by  ofifering  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  their  adoption !  It  required 
audacity  to  prop^  what  only  folly 
could  imagine  efficient,  that  the  re- 

•  luctant  conscripts  of  our  oppressed 
population  should  be  marshalled  un¬ 
der  the  scourge  of  tyranny,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  nation  as  her  defence. 
When  you  want  men  for  your  de¬ 
fence,  ofier  them  a  post  fit  for  men 
to  accept ;  when  you  propose  a  mi- 

•  litary  code,  let  it  be  fit  for  English¬ 
men  and  freemen.  What !  did  the 
Noble  Lord  suppose  that  the  people 
would  endure  and  bend  beneath  the 
sanguinary,  remorseless,  and  feroci¬ 
ous  despotism,  which  even  slaves 

'  would  turn  upon  ?  Did  he  suppose 
that  the  lash  oft3n:anny, — the  insults, 
the  contumely,  and  scorn  of  over¬ 
weening  power,  the  fcedum  timum 
tervitutisf  would  be  sufiered  by  a 
free  people  with  impunity  i  It  was, 
however,  in  this  part  of  uie  measure 
that  the  fitness  ot  the  Noble  Lord  to 
be  its  proposer  was  particularly 
shown.  The  features  of  the  off¬ 
spring  intuitively  bespake  the  pa¬ 
rent,  as  with  the  iqipearance  of  the 
fasces  must  be  associated  the  idea  of 
the  lictor.  Atrocious  measures  must 
be  expected  in  age  from  him,  whose 
youth  had  been  familiarised  to  exe- 
'  cutions ;  and  when  the  author  of  this 
•JUll  had,  wrung  the  heart-strings  of 


his  own  country,  little  delicacy  could 
be  expec^  firom  him  for  die  digni¬ 
fied  feelinn  of  another.  Experi¬ 
ence  had  shown  that  he  was  the  fit¬ 
test  man  in  the  world  to  submit  a 
whole  people  to  the  lash. 

The  French  government  has  now 
under  its  controul  nearly  an  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  people.  It  has  the 
command  of  all  the  ports  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  may  soon  have  fleets  e- 

aual  at  least  in  numbers  to  ours.  In 
lese  circumstances,  this  country 
cannot  rest  its  safety  on  any  thing 
but  an  armed  population,  l^e  Bri¬ 
tish  nation  should  be  in  a  state  to 
feel  no  alarm,  even  if  it  had  not  a 
ship  upon  the  sea;  but  the  British 
nation  must  not  be  given  up  to  mili¬ 
tary  law.  When  individual  soldiers 
voluntarily  sold  themselves  into  that 
situation,  it  was  a  sufficient  disgrace 
to  the  country  which  permitted  such 
an  abuse ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  borne 
that  the  people  should  be  brought 
into  that  condition  by  compulsory 
enactment.  True,  indeed,  the  con¬ 
stitution  placed  every  man  at  the 
King’s  disposal,  to  resist  the  enemy 
in  case  of  invasion.  This  was  as 
it  should  be ;  what  he  wished  was,  by 
the  abolishment  of  the  disgraceful 
penalties  attached  to  the  condition 
of  a  Brit'sh  soldier,  to  make  the  situ¬ 
ation  such  as  a  British  freeman  might 
fitly  be  placed  in.  He  therefore 
besought  his  Majesty’s  ministers  to 
be  cautious  how  th^  proposed  mca- 
sui^  of  general  defence,  clogged 
with  obligations  dishonourable  to  any 
nation,  and  especially  inconsistent 
with  tl^'  characteristic  and  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  of  Britons.  The  time 
may  come  when  Britain  must  de¬ 
pend  for  her  safety  and  liberty  upon 
the  discipline,  vtuour,  and  spirit  of 
her  natives.  Is  it  supposed  that  co¬ 
ercive  measures  will  provide  for  such 
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an  event  ?  If  so,  vain  is  the  suppo* 
sition : — the  salvation  of  the  country 
depends  on  the  unanimi^  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  unanimity  can  only  be 
produced  by  conciliation ;  from  that 
cause  alone  shall  we  be  {d)le  to  date 
our  prosperity.  But,  alas !  said  he, 
let  me  not  talk  of  our  prosperity  !>» 
We  have  nothing  among  us  like 
those  great  principles  by  which  a- 
lone  nations  can  flourish,  and  from 
which  no  nation  ever  departed  with¬ 
out  involving  its  own  ruin.  Every 
thing  that  is  done  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  indicates  that  it  is  hasten¬ 
ing  to  its  fate  <very  thing  that  I 
see  in  tliis  unhappy  land,  assures  me 
of  its  downfall !  Each  succeeding 
year  produces  a  change  of  ministry, 
and  each  change  of  ministry  a  change 
of  measures  ;->^e  indecision  of  one 
set  of  men  contrasted  by  the  blind 
obstinacy  of  the  next,  and  both  out¬ 
done  by  the  nick-named  vigour  of 
the  following  !-..Di8traction  in  our 
councils,  and  impotence  in  our  mini¬ 
sters; — awhile  military  executioners 
are  daring  to  fix  the  badge  of  ser¬ 
vitude  on  the  people. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  seldom 
spoken  so  elo<juently,  ouso  well,  as 
on  this  occasiOh;  the  purport  and 

ftrinciple  of  his  speech  were  excd- 
ent,  but  its  temper  was  injudicious 
and  indefensible.  It  is  not  more  im¬ 
possible  to  unite  a  people  by  coercion, 
than  it  is  to  convince  an  opponent  by 
exasperating  him.  It  was  asserted 
in  reply  by  Colonel  Wood,  that  our 
miUtary  code  was  the  most  lenient 
in  Europe;-^ and  Mr  Whitbread, 
who  wished  to  avoid  the  '’iscussion 
on  this  occasion,  said  he  had  always 
believed  the  English  were  good  and 
humane  officers,  and  that  they  raiti- 
g^d,  by  their  nooderation  and  le¬ 
nity,  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  this 
was  in  fact  admitting,  tliat  the  law 


required  mitigation ;  and  the  disctis- 
sion,  however  intemperately  han¬ 
dled,  was  strictly  to  the  question-~- 
Lord  Casdereagh,  with  meritorious 
command  of  temper,  contented  him¬ 
self  by  8a3ring,  that  the  observations  § 
of  the  Honourable  Baronet  did  not 
detract  much  from  the  merit  of  the 
proposed  plan ;  and  he  ■  hoped  the 
good  sense  of  the  country  would  se¬ 
cure  them  from  giving  in  to  his  opi¬ 
nion  respecting  the  degradation  of 
the  military  service.  Subsequent 
events  have  made  one  part  of  his 
Lordship’s  speech  worthy  of  notice. 

In  spewing  of  the  danger  of  inva¬ 
sion,  he  said  the  enemy  had  former¬ 
ly  brought  down  his  troops  to  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  from  thence  alone  had 
threatened  us  with  an  attack;  but 
he  was  now  possessed  of  th®  port  of 
Flushing,  and  that  was  a  point  from 
which  he  might  severely  annoy  us, 
and  against  vmich  it  behoved  us  to 
be  particularly  and  adequately  pre¬ 
pared. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  some 
objectionanle  parts  of  its  detail  were 
amended.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  W. 

W.  w™,  pertoM  ,8 

bove  thirty  were  exempt- 
ed  from  the  ballot ;  and  on  that  of 
his  brother,  Mr  C.  W.  Williams 
Wynn,  those  who  had  three  chil¬ 
dren.  These  were  iniportant  im- 

{(rovements.  Sir  John  Cox  Hippes- 
ey  propMed  an  exemption  for  all 
young  men  engaged  in  education 
for  holy  orders ;  but  it  was  replied, 
that  the  mischief  which  would  result 
from  thus  opening  a  door  to  abuses, 
would  far  over-balance  any  incon¬ 
venience  that  could  arise  from  leav¬ 
ing  the  matter  as  it  stood.  A  clause 
in  the  bill  exempted  all  dissenting 
clergymen  not  carrying  on  any  other 
trade.  This,  it  was  observed  by  Mr 
William  Smith,  would  be  peculiarly 
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hard  upon  the  BapUst  teachers,  who 
had  in  many  instances  so  little  sala* 
ry,  that  they  became  booksellers  or 
stationers,  being  however  really  cler¬ 
gymen  ;  he  therefore  proposra  an 
amendment  to  remedy  this  inconve¬ 
nience.  But  Lord  Castlereagh  ob¬ 
jected,  that  nothing  was  more  usual 
than  for  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
other  handicraftsmen,  to  set  up  for 
spiritual  teachers,  and' the  clause  now 
proposed  would  most  erroneously  in¬ 
clude  these  unworthy  objects  within 
its  provision.  This,  however,  might 
easily  have  been  obviated.  The 
Baptist  ministers  being  not  only  a 
highly  respectable,  but  also  a  well- 
educated  set  of  men,  there  could 
have  been  little  difficulty  in  devising 
a  benefit  of  clergy,  which  would  have 
■distinguished  between  the  learned 
and  ignorant.  The  clause  which 
prohibited  insurance,  and  required 
persons  who  paid  the  fine  to  sign  a 
declaration,  that  it  was  not  paid  any 
otherwise  than  with  their  own  pro¬ 
perty,  was  strongly  opposed.  Lord 
Castlereagh  assented  to 
June  3.  a  suggestion  of  Mr  Da¬ 
vies  Giddy,  that  parents 
should  be  allowed  to  pay  for  their 
sons,  and  masters  for  their  appren¬ 
tices  or  servants :  but  it  was  insisted 
that  the  prohibition  of  insurance  was 
absolutely  essential  to  render  the  bill 
efiectual. 

On  the  last  reading  of  the  bill.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  renewed  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  it  both  as  oppressive  and  un¬ 
constitutional.  It  was  at  once,  he 
said,  burthensome  and  ineffectual; 
harassing  to  the  subject,  and  com¬ 
pletely  impotent  as  a  measure  of  na¬ 
tional  defence.  It  ought  rather  to 
be  called  a  bill  of  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties,  than  a  bill  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  as  it  contained  not  less  than 


eleven  penalties !  The  condition  of 
the  people,  upon  whom  the  existing 
taxes  already  bore  too  heavily,  would 
be  rendered  much  worse  by  this  op¬ 
pressive  measure.  But  the  Noble 
Lord  seemed  to  act  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Evil,  be  thou  my  Gom  !’* 
He  had  altered  the  system  of  Mr 
Windham,  which  must,  in  its  natural 
tendency,  have  considerably  added 
to  the  eligibility  of  a  soldier’s  life ; 
and  he  now  proposed  to  pervert  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  British 
people  at  large,  and  subject  them  to 
the  lash, — a  practice  detrimental  to 
the  service  itself,  and  as  such  wholly 
exploded  in  the  French  armies,  ff 
such  a  system  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution, — if  the  poisoned  cup  was 
to  be  coolly  administered  to  the  lips 
of  Englishmen, — it  was  fit  that  it 
should  be  furnished  by  the  self-same 
person  who  had  viewed  with  cold¬ 
ness  the  scenes  which  were  witness¬ 
ed  in  Ireland.  A  delicate  word 
might  sometimes  be  used  to  express 
a  barbarous  action;  and, in  this  light, 
the  delicate  term  discipline  might  be 
used  to  convey  an  idea  of  lacerating 
men’s  backs,— «f  tearing,  by  means 
of  the  scourge,  the  live-nesh  off 
men’s  bones.  This  is  by  some  call- 
ed said  Sir  Francis, — and, 
if  the  Noble  I.rfird,  through  delicacy, 
calls  it  discipline^  1  have  only  to 
wish  that  he  may  keep  his  delicate 
hands  off  the  backs  of  Englishmen. 

It  is  probable  that  the  manner  in 
which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  advanced 
his  opinions  deterred  many  persona 
from  supporting  him.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  it  was  a  fair  and  weighty  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  bill,  that  it  subjected  men 
by  compulsion  Co  a  system  of  laws, 
which  even  those  who  contend  for  its 
necessity  must  admit  to  be  severe 
and  cruel.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Buck- 
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ingham  viewed  it  in  the 
June  17.  same  light,  and  when  the 

bill  was  brought  into  the 
Upper  House,  proposed,  as  an  a- 
■mendment  to  the  clause  which  sub* 
-jected  the  Local  Militia  to  the  Mu- 
'tiny  Act,  that  no  sentence  of  a 
•Court-Martial,  for  inflicting  corporsd 
punishment,  should  be  carried  into 
efiect,  until  submitted  to  his  Majes- 
;ty,  or  to  the  Commander  in  Cl^f. 
Had  the  amendment  been  thus  tem¬ 
perately  suggested  at  first,  it  might 
•not  improbably  have  been  admitt^. 
•Lord  Mulgrave,  however,  replied, 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  preserve 
a  due  subordination.  If  the  ranks  of 
■the  Local  Militia  were  filled  from 
the  lowest  classes  of  society,  such  a 
check  would  be  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry  ;  if  they  consisted  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  of  individuals  of  a  superior  de- 
-scription,  their  conduct  would  be 
■such  as  to  render  any  exercise  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  superfluous.r-- 
The  Earl  of  Selkiric,  consistently 
with  the  opinions  whi^  ha  had  for¬ 
merly  published,  would  have  had  the 
■whole  youth  of  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
tween  l^e  ages  of  eighteen  and  twen- 
'  ty-five,  enrolled,  calling  upon  all 
dasses  without  distinction,  and  al¬ 
lowing  neither  of  substitution  nor 
.pecuniary  compromise.  With  this 
'View,  he  moved  that  the  ballot  should 
•be  sholished.  Earl  Stanhope  sup¬ 
ported  his  amendment.  He  wished 
■the  bill  to  approach  in  its  nature  to 
jthe  old  •poae  comitatus  of  our  great 
A16red.  Such  was  the  kind  of  force 
-most  likely  to  make  a  bold  and  suc¬ 
cessful  opposition  to  an  invading  ene¬ 
my,— not  large  standing  armies. 
.Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other  old 
governments,  h^  standing  armies, 
*and  they  fell  like  ninepins  before 
the  attack  of  the  French. 

The  people  in  general  seemed  to 


approve  of  the  Local  Militia  Bill,  as 
far  as  it  went ; — the  needless  and  ab¬ 
surd  expence  of  regimenting  the 
men,  and  the  mischievous  severity 
martial  law,  excited  little  interest 
in  them ;  and,  as  it  had  been  one  of 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  earliest  measures 
to  bring  back  the  ballot,  they  had 
not  been  exempted  from  its  opera¬ 
tion  long  enougn  to  feel  the  blessing 
of  emancipation.  The  general  objec¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  bill  did  not  go  far 
enough ;  and  upon  this  ground  a  pe¬ 
tition  was  presented  against  it  by 
Major  Cartwright.  That  venerable 
patriot, — never  was  any  man  more 
rightfully  entitled  to  the  honourable 
f^pellation, — had,  some  years  ago, 
published  a  plan  for  arming  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  being  a  system  naturally  and 
necessarily  growing  out  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  posse  comitatus^  aedu- 
cible  from  our  common  law,  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  constitution,  coe- 
vm  witn,  and  essential  to,  our  liber¬ 
ties.  To  that  s}rstem  we  shall  come 
whenever  this  country  is  blessed  with 
an  enlightened  ministry ;  it  will  re¬ 
lieve  us  from  the  burthen  andthe  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  standing  army ;  it  will  imite 
the  characters  of  the  soldier  and  the 
citizen,  each  liable  to  be  degraded 
when  they  exist  apart,  and  it  ^1  for 
ever  secure  us  against  even  the  threat 
of  invasion. 

,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
renewed  the  subject  of  June  SO. 
martial  law,  by  moving, 

**  Tiiat  there  be  laid  before  the 
House,  early  in  the  next  sessions  of 
parliament,  regimental  returns  of  all 
corporal  punishments  sentenced  and 
inflicted  during  the  last  ten  years,  in 
every  regiment  of  regulars,  militia, 
garrisons,  and  artiUery,  specifying 
die  causes,  the  sentences,  and  the 
number  of  lashes ^ven  at  one  or 
more  periods.**— 'Ae  Secretary  at 
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War,  Sir  James  Pulteney,  rose  to 
.give  this  motion  his  decided  nega- 
.tive,  i^n  the  plea  that  it  could  pro* 
duce  no  good,  and  might  proauce 
great  evil.  There  was  nothing,  he 
.said,  which  histoiy  made  more  evi¬ 
dent,'  than  that  a  oody  of  men  sub¬ 
jected  to  military  discipline,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  a  particular  law,  were 
much  more  to  be  depended  on  in 
the  field,  than  those  who  were  not 
disciplined.  If  this,  then,  were  to 
be  considered  as  a  general  truth,  he 
aaw  no  reason  why,  at  the  present 
jnoment,  and  with  such  an  enemy 
.as  we  h^  now  to  contend  with,  the 
discipline  that  had  so  long  subsisted 
in  the  British  army  should  now  be 
shaken. — Sir  Francis  replied,  that  a 
matter  of  greater  importance,  or 
more  peculiarly  important  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  times,  could  not  possibly  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  at  a  time  when  the  army 
jcomprised  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  our  population,  and  when,  by  the 
.institution  of  the  Local  Militia,  eve¬ 
ry  man  in  England  was  affected  by 
ihe  military  c^e.  Old  trite  obser¬ 
vations,  of  discipline  being  a  necessa¬ 
ry  thing,  and  of  disciplined  troops 
tieing  better  than  those  which  were 
undisciplined,  were  neither  relevant 
.enough,  nor  weighty  enough,  to  be 
entitl^  to  put  a  stop  to  all  discus¬ 
sion  upon  the  subject.  Blackstone 
had  said,  tliat  the  mutiny  act  was  an 
act  hastily  penned,  and  wished  that 
it  should  be  some  time  or  another 
submitted  to  the  deliberate  conside¬ 
ration  of  parliament.  Was  it  extra- 
..ordinary  that  he  should  view  the 
subject  in  the  same  light  that  Black- 
stone  viewed  it ;  or  that  he  should 
think  this  a  time  peculiarly  proper 
for  such  a  consideration  ?  When  the 
■whole  population  of  the  country  were 
-becoming  niilitar\',uid  perhaps  ought 


to  become  military,  at  sucli  a  time 
it  was  peculiarly  necessary  that  the 
military  code  should  be  m^eas  con¬ 
genial  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
as  was  consistent  with  the  proper 
ends  of  military  discipline;  ends  which 
might  certainly  be  effected  by  less 
exceptionable  means.  If  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  which  he  asked  was  laid 
before  the  House,  and  the  House, 
upon  deliberate  examination,  found 
that  the  system  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  'it 
would  at  least  be  satisfactoiy  to 
know  tliat  the  subject  had  occupied 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  might  perhaps  be  found, 
that  the  system  was  at  least  capable 
of  receiving  a  good  deal  of  modifi¬ 
cation  :  and  that  it  should  not  be  left 
to  the  caprice,  folly,  or  accidental 
disposition  and  character  of  mind  of 
particular  commanders,  what  punish¬ 
ment  those  under  their  command 
were  to  be  subject  to.  -It  was  well 
known  in  the  army,  that  under  one 
officer  corporal  punishmentsweresel- 
dom  or  never  known  in  a  regiment ; 
but  that,  when  the  same  regiment 
passed  under  the  command  of  ano¬ 
ther  officer,  they  became  frequent. 
The  l£th  light  dragoons,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  formerly  gained  reputa¬ 
tion  for  discipline  at  homej  and  for 
good  conduct  abroad.  It  had  been 
for  nearly  eight  years  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  officer,  who  was  not  fond 
of  inflicting  punishment ;  and  in  tlie 
space  of  eight  years  there  had  been, 
as  he  understood,  but  six  corporal 
punishments  in  the  regiment,  which 
was  at  that  time  remarkable  for  its 
discipline  and  good  conduct.  Tliat 
regiment  had  now  got  another  com¬ 
mander,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  he  was  informed,  that,  in  less 
than  half  that  time,  there  had  been 
no  less  than  eighty  punishments,  and 
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that  the  regiment  was  likely  to  be 
spoiled. — ^The  Right  Honourable  Se¬ 
cretary  said,  that  discipline  must  be 
kept  up  in  an  army ;  this  every  bod^ 
knew:— but  other  armies  kept  up  their 
discipline  without  the  punishment  of 
the  lash  -nor  would  he  believe  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  character 
of  English  soldiers  which  required  a 
much  greater  severity  of  treatment 
than  any  other  army. 

Lord  Castlereagh  answered  by  no¬ 
ticing,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
particular  instance  which  Sir  Francis 
nad  specified,  and  by  accusing  him 
of  a  settled  and  systematic  intention 
to  bring  the  military  codes  of  the 
country  into  disrepute.  The  state¬ 
ment  which  had  been  made,  he  said, 
was  a  most  injurious  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  No  soldiers  excelled  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  soldiers  in  their  attachment  to 
their  king,  and  their  fidelity  to  their 
country ;  none  who  testified  it  more 
when  their  fidelity  and  attachment 
were  put  to  the  test.  This  irrele¬ 
vant  reply  exposed  his  Lerdship  to 
an  obvious  retort  from  Lord  Folkes¬ 
tone,  who  said  he  agreed  entirely 
in  the  eulogium  upon  the  character 
of  English  soldiers ; — but  that  very 
eulogium  was  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  as  it  showed  that  such 
men  did  not  deserve  to  be  subjected 
to  more  disgraceful  and  severer  pu¬ 
nishments  than  were  used  in  any 
other  armies  in  the  world.  If,  by  the 
returns  moved  for,  it  should  appear 
that  those  punishments  were  not  vei^ 
fi^uent,  and  that  they  were  admi¬ 
nistered  in  a  steady,  even  course  of 
justice,  then  the  production  of  such 
a  return  would  be  the  best  answer 
that  could  be''  given  to  Sir  Francis’s 
speech.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  iqi- 
peared  (as  he  believed  no  person 
out  of  that  House  would  deny, )  that 
the  sptem  of  punishment  was  by  no 


means  uniform  or  regular^  but  was 
different  in  one  regiment  from  ano¬ 
ther,  and  in  the  same  regiment  when 
it  changed  its  commander,  it  would 
be  Evident  that  this  was  not  an  equal 
or  impartial  code,  and  that  the  sys-; 
tern  ought  to  be  rtformed  or  moim-  ^ 
fied.  Four  persons  only  were  found  \ 
to  vote  for  the  motion.  Yet  Mr 
‘Windham,  .when  he  opposed  it,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  evil,  and  hoped  it  wotild 
be  corrected  in  a  gradual  manner. 
This  would  be  best  effected,  he  said,  . 
by  countenancing  those  officers  who 
kept  up  the  discipline  of  their  rem- 
ments  without  making  such  punim- 
ments  often  necessary ;  and  by  dis¬ 
countenancing  those  who  only  pre¬ 
served  discipline  by  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  them.  The  feelings 
of  the  officers,  and  die  fashion  of  the 
service,  would  do  more  to  diminish 
those  punishments,  than  could  safe¬ 
ly  be  done  by  the  legislature.  Earl 
Temple,  who  also  opposed  the  mo¬ 
tion,  thought  it  mignt  do  a  great 
deal  of  go4^  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  different  commanding  officers 
directed  to  the  subject :  they,  per¬ 
haps,  by  consulting  together,  might 
find  out  other  means  that  would  be 
equally  effectual  in  preserving  disci¬ 
pline,  and  not  so  oonoxious  to  the 
feelings  of  men  in  general.  And  he 
did  not  conceive  that  the  motion  of 
Sir  Francis  had  justly  subjected  him 
to  any  reproof,  as  it  was  notorious 
that  the  punishment  of  the  lash  was 
much  less  frequent  in  foreign  armies 
than  in  ours. 

Another  question  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance,  con-  Feb.  9- 
nected  with  our  laws  of 
war,  was  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  It  had  been  sta¬ 
ted,  he  said,  in  the  public  prints, 
that  his  Majesty  had  granted  large  * 
sums  out  of  the  proceeds  of  proper- 
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ty  belonging  to  nations  not  at  war 
with  this  country,  to  several  branches 
ot  the  Roya)  Family,  and  j^ticular- 
Iv  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  asked, 
therefore,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whether  this  statement 
were  correct :  and  if  so,  upon  what 
ground  it  was  that  his  Majesty  could 
seize  the  proper^  of  nations  not  at 
war  with  Great  Britain  ?  Mr  Perce¬ 
val  replied,  it  was  true  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  nad  been  seized  previous  to  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  but  war 
had  since  been  declared,  and  the 
question  respecting  the  property  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  competent  tribunal,  by 
which  it  was  condemned.  The  right 
•f  his  Majesty,  therefore,  grounded 
upon  such  a  decision,  was  mcontro- 
vertible.  It  was  also  true,  that  his 
Majesty  had  granted  a  certain  sum 
out  01  the  proceeds  of  such  pro¬ 
perty  to  each  of  the  junior  male 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  York  among  the  rest. 
In  consequence  of  this  reply.  Sir 
Francis  moved,  “  That 
Feh.  11.  there  be  laid  before  the 
House  an  account  of  all 
captures  made  at  sea  by  the  naval 
forces  of  this  country,  which  were 
claimed  to  remain,  and  which  did 
remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
since  the  year  1792,  specifying  each 
capture  and  its  amount,  with  the 
particular  appropriation  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof.”  Mr  Perceval  re¬ 
plied,  that  undoubtedly  the  Honour¬ 
able  Baronet  had  a  right  to  know 
what  was  the  gross  amount  of  the 
fund  so  produced,  and  what  part  of 
the  proceeds  remained  undisposed 
pf  at  the  present  time.  To  these 

goints  he  recommended  him  to  con- 
ne  his  motion.  If  afterwards  he 
should  require  an  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  that  fund  had  heeq 
appropriated,  it  being  completely 


under  hi$  Mmesty^s  controul,  the 
House  would  doubtless  expect  some 
strong  allegations  before  they  would 
consent  to  his  request.  Sir  Francis 
made  answer,  that  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to'  follow  the  line  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
chalked  out ;  for  the  great  object 
which  he  had  in  view  at  that  time  was 
to  have  the  amount  before  the  House. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  as  yet,  stated 
any  facts  of  misapplication ;  yet  he 
apprehended  the  House  would  not 
endure  that  so  large  a  sum  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
without  any  inquiry,  even  although 
it  should  be  admitted  that  the  Crown 
had  the  legal  right ;  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  doubts  were  en¬ 
tertained. 

Upon  this  the  Advocate-General, 
Sir  John  Nicholls,  rose  and  said,  be¬ 
fore  the  House  proceeded  any  fur¬ 
ther,  it  was  proper  that  it  should 
know  what  grounds  could  be  made 
out  for  an  inquiry.  The  captured 
property  came  to  the  King  in  a 
double  capacity :  that  whi^  was 
seized  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
belonged  to  him  jure  coronce  ;  that 
which  was  seized  aflerwards,  was  his 
as  Lord  High  Admiral,  whose  rights 
accrued  to  the  Crown,  when  the  of¬ 
fice  was  put  into  commission  :  but  it 
was  the  custom  to  give  up  what  part 
belonged  to  him  in  this  edacity, 
that  is  to  say,  ail -that  was  captured 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  the 
captors.  Another  species  of  proper¬ 
ty  was  that  which  was  capturea  in 
port,  or  by  such  ad  were  not  licen¬ 
sed  captors.  This  was  properly  the 
droits  of  Admiralty,  and  belonged 
to  the  King  in  virtue  of  the  office  of 
High  Admiral.  In  1795,  when  the 
French  entered  Holland,  encourage¬ 
ment  was  held  out  to  the  inhabitants 
to  remove  to  a  neutral  country ;  io 
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which  case  the  property  detained 
here  on  that  occasion  was  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  them  :  but,  as  they  had  not 
done  this,  it  was  condemned  to  the 
Crown.  The  Spanish  property  sei¬ 
zed  before  reprisals,  in  1796,  was 
also  condemned  as  droits  of  Admi¬ 
ral^.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
in  May  1803,  hostilities  were  not 
commenced  against  Holland  till  the 
16th  of  June  following :  Dutch  pro¬ 
perty,  however,  was  detained  in  the 
mean  time,  and  afterwards  condemn¬ 
ed  as  prize  to  the  Crown.  Spa¬ 
nish,  Pnissian,  and  Danish  property 
was  condemned  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,'  the  captors  having  no 
claim ;  and,  in  case  of  a  convention, 
to  restore  it  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Crown  would  be  bound  to  do  so. 
But  no  convention  of  that  sort  exist¬ 
ed,  and  consequently  the  proper* 
^  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown.  How  then  was  it  applied  ? 
A  moiety,  or  perhaps  two-thiros,  was 
granted  to  the  captors ;  part,  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions,  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ; 
part  to  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war ;  part  to  the  Spanish  merchants, 
whose  sequestrated  property  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain  had  engaged,  by 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  restore,  but 
never  fidfilled  its  stipulation:  ano¬ 
ther  part  granted  to  captors,  who  had 
not  been  allowed  to  act  under  the 
ordinary  discretionary  powers;  and' 
another  to  those  who  suffered  from 
the  insolvency  of  captors.  These 
had  been  the  different  modes  in 
which  this  property  had  been  dispo¬ 
sed  of ;  but  he  did  not  by  any  means 
wish  to  keep  out  of  view,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  it  had,  out  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  favour  and  liberality,  been 
conferred  on  the  younger  branches 
of  his  fiunily.  Was  he  the  only  fa¬ 


ther  in  the  kingdom  who  was  not  t« 
be  allowed  to  make  grants,  out  of 
funds  appertaining  to  him  by  law,  to 
his  own  children  ?  If  any  thought 
so,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  mat 
he  differed  from  them.  The  House 
would  dispose  of  the  motion  as  it 
pleased ;  but  no  instances  of  misap¬ 
plication  had  been  stated,  no  grounds 
of  inquiry  had  been  laid. 

The  debate  now  diverged  to  a 
subject  which  equally  surprised  the 
House  and  the  public.  Mr  Lush- 
ington  said,  he  would  state  one  in¬ 
stance  of  the  misapplication  of  these 
funds.  Sir  Home  Popham  had,  in 
the  year  1787,  being  at  that  time  a 
lieutenant  in  the  naval  service,  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  absence  on  half-pay. 
He  went  to  Ostend,  and  there  pro¬ 
cured  a  ship  of  500  tons,  bearing 
the  Imperial  flag,  in  which  he  freight¬ 
ed  a  cargo  for  the  East  Inues. 
There  he  exchanged  his  vessel  for 
an  American  ship,  called  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington,  of 950  tons,  which 
he  immediately  christened  by  the 
name  of  his  old  ship  the  Etrusco  ; 
and,  without  scruple,  transferred  the 
papers  of  the  smaller  vessel  to  that 
which  was  nearly  double  its  size.  In 
this  he  carried  a  cargo  to  Canton ; 
and  having  taken  in  a  fresh  cargo 
there,  of  which  a  French  supercargo 
at  Canton  had  a  share,  he  st^ed  first 
for  Ireland,  and  then  for  Dungeness, 
where  he  landed  goods;  that  is  to 
say,  in  plain  English,  smuggled  them. 
Lieutenant  Bowen,  of  the  Brilliant 
frigate.  Captain  Robinson,  seized 
the  ship  in  Ostend  roads,  after  a  per¬ 
son  had  escaped  on  shore  with  part 
of  the  goods.  The  vessel  was  brought 
to  judgment  in  the  Admiralty  court. 
During  the  proceedings.  Sir  Home 
claimed  his  share  of  the  cargo  and 
freight ;  but  when  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  serve  a  process  of  the  court 
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upon  him,  he  was  not  to  be  found, 
and,'  in  d)ort,  had  absconded.  The 
ship  was  condemned, — but  for  all 
the  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  loss 
of  time  occasioned  in  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  the  business,  Capt.  Robinson 
did  not  receive  one  shilling  ;  yet  af¬ 
terwards,  in  consequence  of  a  Trea¬ 
sury  warrant,  signed  ^  the  Marmiis 
of'Blandford  and  Mr  Long,  founded 
upon  a  report  for  that  purpose,  re¬ 
luctantly  signed,  as  he  understood, 
by  the  Advocate-General,  25,0001. 
was  restored  to  the  Hon.  Baronet, 
being  the  amount  of  his  claim. — 
These  circumstances  formed  part  of 
the  records  of  the  Admiralty  court. 
— Here,  then,  was  an  application  of 
a  large  sum  as  a  reward  for  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  thus  suddenly 
attacked,  and  cnarged  with  circum¬ 
stances  too  well  authenticated  to  be 
denied,  and  too  palpable  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  away,  could  only  defend  him¬ 
self  by  speaiung  of  his  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  exertions  in  India  at  that 
time,  for  which  he  had  received  ac¬ 
knowledgments  and  presents ; — how 
strange  it  was,  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  should 
thus  be  singled  out  for  peculiar  ani¬ 
madversion  ;  and  that  in  no  action  of 
his  life  had  he  had  any  sort  of  con¬ 
nection  with  smugglers,  or  violated 
the  laws  of  the  country,  without  ha¬ 
ving  at  the  same  time  done  some¬ 
thing  which  more  than  compensa¬ 
ted  for  the  injury  sustained. — Sir 
Home  Popham,  in  consequence  of 
his  unauthorised  and  unhappy  expe¬ 
dition  against  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  last  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Mr  Sheridan  took  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  was  proceeding  to  com¬ 


ment  upon  it  in  his  usual  sarcastic 
manner,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  called  him  to  order,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  his  candour,  and  sa3ring  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  still  and 
hear  any  member  attacked  under 
such  circumstances.  The  Speak«;r 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  House 
would  best  consult  its  own  dignity 
by  abstaining  from  any  farther  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  part  of  the  debate. 
Mr  Sheridan  then  returning  to  the 
original  question,  observed,  that  if 
the  droits  were  originally  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  undoubted  right,  still,  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  many  wars,  they  might  nave 
amounted  to  such  a  sum  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  revise  the  right,  and 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  was  safe  to 
trust  the  disposal  of  so  much  money 
out  of  the  controul  of  parliament 
Then,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  com¬ 
plaisance  to  the  Princes,  he  declared 
that  he  not  only  did  not  censure,  but 
he  cordially  concurred  in,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  that  part  of  the  application 
of  this  money  which  had  this  day 
been  avowed  by  his  Majesty’s  Judge- 
Advocate,  namely,  his  Majesty’s  gra¬ 
cious  gifts  to  the  younger  branches 
of  his  illustrious  family.  So  far  was 
he  from  objecting  to  these  acts  of 
his  Majest/s  paternal  generosity, 
that  he  lamented  that  his  Majesty’s 
royal  munificence  had  been  confined 
to  the  younger  branches  of  his  au¬ 
gust  fa^y.  Had  the  heir-apparent 
participate  in  it,  he  believed  the 
House  and  the  country  would  have 
not  merely  been  satisfied,  but  grati¬ 
fied  :  for  never  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Prince  had  an  unliquidated 
claim,  which,  greatly  to  his  honour, 
feeling  for  the  public  burthens,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  times,  had  been, 
by  his  Royal  Highness’s  express  de¬ 
sire,  suspended,  W  not  abandoned; 
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_he  meant  the  arrears  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall.  That  debt  still  remain¬ 
ed  indisputably  due,  either  from  the 
sovereign  or  the  public ;  and  towards 
the  discharge  of  that  debt,  he  could 
not  conceive  an  application  of  the 
funds  now  under  discussion,  more 
grateful  to  tlie  people,  than  in  part 
directing  them  toward  that  object. 
His  Majesty’s  munificence  towards 
the  younger  branches  of  his  august 
family  was  an  act  of  bounty ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  be  an  act,  not  of 
bounty  merely,  but  of  justice. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  now  declared, 
that  though  he  had  been  inclined, 
from  the  candid  and  liberal  manner 
in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  had  expressed  himself,  to 
accrae  to  the  amendment  which  he 
suggested,  yet,  from  the  discovery 
pf  so  extravagant  and  dagrant  a  mis¬ 
application  of  part  of  the  money,  it 
became  his  duty  to  persist  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion.  Mr  Huskisson,  how¬ 
ever,  moved  an  amendment,  .which 
required  only  an  account  of  the  net 
proceeds,  and  of  the  balance  now  re¬ 
maining.  This,  Mr  Perceval  insist¬ 
ed,  would  answer  the  Honpurable 
Baronet’s  intention  more  fully  than 
could  be  done  by  granting  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inotion.  When  he  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  amount  of  the  fund, 
he  might  move  for  an  account  of  the 
application  of  it.  llie  amendment 
was  then  carried  by  a  majority  of  82 
to  57.  Sir  Francis  did  not  resume 
the  subject.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
answered  no  other  purpose,  than  that 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  an  abuse  which  th^  had  no  hope 
of  seeing  remedied ;  for  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  was  told  that  he 
might  move  for  the  account,  it  was 
'plainly  implied  that  the  motion  would 
W  refused. — It  was  brought  forward 
|ate  in  the  session  in  the  Upper 


House,  by  the  Earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  who  affirmed,  that  June 
if  the  Crown,  without  any 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  pubKc, 
was  permitted  to  devote  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  these  droits,  enormous  as 
they  were  now  become,  to  its  own  pur¬ 
poses,  it  might  be  possible  for  an  ad¬ 
ministration  to  begin  and  protract  a 
war  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  plun¬ 
der  which  might  be  taken  in  this  way. 
—Lord  Holland  said,  the  question 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
droits  had  now  increased  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent :  and  yet,  in  arranging 
the  Civil  List  revenue,  no  regard 
had  been  paid  to  them ;  and  we  had 
been  called  upon  no  less  than  five 
times,  within  not  a  great  space  of 
time,  to  pay  off  the  debts  contracted 
on  the  Civil  List,  besides  considera¬ 
bly  augmenting  that  revenue.  The 
specific  object  of  the  Earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk’s  motion  was,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  property  taken  from 
the  Danes ;  and,  as  this  could  not  be 
done,  the  returns  not  having  yet  been 
made,  he  consented  to  withdraw  it, 
pledging  himself  to  bring  it  forward 
again. 

It  was  urged  by  the  Treasury  mem¬ 
bers,  that  the  grant  to  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  was  not  a  donation  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  ^uestiop,  but  the  remission 
of  a  forfeiture, — and  the  exercise  of 
justice  with  mercy,  said  the  Advo¬ 
cate-General, — the  prerogative  of 
pardon,  or  remission  of  forfeiture,  is 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  toe 
power  of  the  Crown ! — As  a  jewel 
of  eloouence,  this  sentence  might 
have  shone  among  toe  base  clap¬ 
traps  of  sentiments  loyalty  in  a  mo¬ 
dern  comedy ;  but  it  was  insulting 
the  common  sense  of  the  House  to 
talk  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  the 
prerogative  of  pardon,  on  such  an 
occasion.— The  subject  wi»  brought 
12 
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fonrard  again  by  Mr  Lushington, 
who,  after  having  stated 
May  il.  the  case,  and  proved  it 
to  the  full  extent  of  the 
charge,  by  the  most  incontrovertible 
documents,  concluded  with  moving, 
**  That  it  appears  to  this  House, 
that,  by  a  decree  of  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Appeal  in  Prize-causes, 
dated  the  11th  day  of  April,  1803, 
the  ship  Etrusco,  and  such  parts  of 
the  cargo  as  were  claimed  by  Home' 
Riggs  Popham,  Es(j.,  now  Sir  Home 
Popnam,  were  condemned  as  good 
and  lawful  prize  to  the  King,  as  the 
property  of  one  of  his  subjects  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  illegal  trade  : — That 
by  a  Treasury  warrant,  dated  the 
24th  September,  1805,  the  proceeds 
of  the  said  ship  and  cargo,  amount¬ 
ing  to  25,959/.  95.  7d.,  subject  to 
certain  expences,  not  exceeding 
6000/.,  were  granted  to  Sir  Home 
Popham,  who  had  been  detected  in 
prosecuting  such  illegal  trade :  That 
this  grant  is  a  misapplication  of  pub¬ 
lic  money,  in  as  much  as,  contrary  to 
all  custom  and  precedent,  those  funds 
which  have,  in  part,  always  been  ap¬ 
propriated  to  reward  the  exertions 
of  captors,  were  bestowed  wholly  up¬ 
on  Sir  Home  Popham,  who,  being  a 
lieutenant  in  his  Majesty’s  navy,  had 
been  detected  knowingly  carrying  on 
illicit  trade,  in  contempt  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  contrary  to  his  duty 
as  a  British  subject,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  character  of  a  British 
officer ;  operating  at  the  same  time 
as  a  discouragement  to  his  Majesty’s 
naval  forces,  by  depriving  tliem  of 
the  accustomed  rewards  of  their  zeal 
and  activity  ;  and  as  an  incitement  to 
the  contempt  and  disregard  of  the 


laws  of  the  land,  by  bestowing  re¬ 
ward  and  impunity  on  those  who  had 
been  detected  in  the  violation  of 
them.”  The  motion  was  disposed  of 
by  a  direct  negative,  because  of  the 
merits  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  and 
because  the  remission  had  been 
granted  by  Mr  Pitt,  “  that  great 
man,”  said  Mr  Long,  “  whose  puri¬ 
ty  of  character  neither  the  voice  of 
party,  nor  the  breath  of  calumny  it¬ 
self,  had  ever  attempted  to  sully,— 
that  illustrious  character,  who,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  splendid  career, 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  most 
inflexible  integrity,  by  the  highest 
sense  of  honour,  and  by  the  most 
perfect  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
country.”  As  if  the  character  of  that 
minister  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Home  Popham, — un¬ 
less  it  were  admitted  as  a  principle, 
that  Mr  Pitt  could  do  no  wrong  ! 

The  general  avidity  for  personal 
scandal  and  private  anecdotes,  is  one 
of  the  many  melancholy  indications 
of  degeneracy  in  the  present  age. 
In  this  respect  the  public  are  like 
women.  Sir  Home  Popham  and  his 
speculation  in  tea  amused  our  talk¬ 
ing  politicians,  and  the  weighty  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  droits  of  Admiriuty  *  was 
forgotten.  That  question  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  resumed.  It  is  not  beco¬ 
ming  the  dignity  of  England,  that 
the  Crown  should  derive  any  other 
advantages  from  war  than  tnose  of 
honour  and  increased  dominion,  after 
the  honourable  manner  of  old  times. 
The  Crown  should  be  above  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  delaying  its  declaration  of 
war  for  the  sake  of  appropriating 
these  droits, — above  the  temptation 
it  must  be  supposed  to  be.  This  right 


*  There  was  a  well-conceived,  though  clumsily-executed,  print  upon  the  subject. 
The  Lion  and  the  Unicom  were  represented  as  rampant  over  a  heap  of  treasure ; 
half  of  the  royal  motto  was  bid  beiiind  their  bodies,  so  that  only  the  words  Mon 
Droit  were  to  be  seen. 
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of  the  Crown  was  formerly  exercised 
only  towards  those  KhIj)S  which  were 
seized  in  port ; — and  as  those  ships 
lay  at  ancnor,  to  be  taken  possession 
or  by  the  first  boat  which  w’as  dis¬ 
patched  for  the  purpose,  there  were 
no  captors  who  could  complain.  The 
first  instance  wherein  ships  taken  at 
sea  in  the  ordinary  course  of  war¬ 
fare  were  thus  claimed  as  droits,  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
war  with  Spain ; — the  pretext  was, 
that  our  Spanish  merchants  were  to 
be  indemnified  with  the  proceeds : — 
but  that  the  conduct  of  the  Crown 


in  applying  this  money  to  its  owit 
uses,  and  in  grants  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  was 
considered  by  the  ministers  them¬ 
selves  to  be  as  unusual,  as  it  must 
needs  be  unpopular,  is  manifest 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  when 
the  fact  was  first  stated,  it  was  posi¬ 
tively  denied  in  the  ministerial  news¬ 
papers.  If  the  Royal  Family  be  not 
sumcicntly  and  amply  provided  for 
by  the  State,  let  their  revenues  be 
increased ;  but  never  let  it  be  said, 
that  they  secure  for  themselves  the 
first  fruits  of  privateering ! 
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■  CHAP.  VI. 

Debates  reacting  Ireland. — Mr  John  Giffiird^s  Ajmointment. — Dr  Duige 
nan's..— Maynooth  College.—  Motion  oj^ Sir  J.  Neu^port  respecting  First- 
FrvitSf  and  o/* Mr  Maurice  Fitxgerala  upon  the  Petitions  for  a  Commuta¬ 
tion  of  Tjfthes. — Mr  Sheridan's  Motion  upon  the  Petitions  complaining  of 
cruel  Usage  in  the  State  Prisons..— CathoRc  Emancipation. 


It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  record 
the  parliamentary  proceedings  in  this, 
or  any  other  session  of  the  Imperitd 
parliament,  respecting  Ireland.  The 
insolence,  rather  than  the  intolerance 
of  one  party,  the  factious  rather  than 
patriotic  interference  of  the  other, 
and  the  utter  indifference  towards 
the  real  grievances  of  that  miserable 
country,  which  has  been  uniformly 
displayed  by  both,  give  little  hope  of 
any  amelioration. 

The  first  Irish  question  which  was 
brought  forward,  was  a 
March  3.  motion  of  Sir  John’ New- 
pert’s,  That  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  pa¬ 
tent  by  which  John  Giifard,  Esq. 
has  been  recently  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Accomptant-General  of  the 
Customs  in  Ireland,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  vacancy  of  the  said  office  took 
place — The  case  was  this  t  Mr  Gif- 
fard,  in  the  year  1805,  held  a  place 
of  700/.  a-year  in  the  Revenue  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Catholics  were  at  that 
time  holding  pruate  meetings,  to 
concert  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
And  presenting  a  petition  t«  parlia¬ 


ment ;  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  distinguished  moderation, 
presided  at  these  meetings.  The 
Irish  government  were  instructed  by 
the  government  of  this  country,  to 
prevent,  as  far' as  possible,  any  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  public  mind  upon  this 
occasion ;  ana  the  Under  Secreta^ 
was  even  instructed  to  send  a  confi¬ 
dential  person  to  Mr  Gi&rd,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  the  wishes  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  its  especial  desire 
that  no  discussion  on  the  question 
should  be  agitated  in  Dublin.  Mr 
Giffiurd,  however,  declared,  tliat  no¬ 
thing  should  deter  him  from  **  giving 
a  licking  to  the  papists;”  and^  iu 
spite  of  repeated  admonitions,  he 
made  the  most  violent  and  offensive 
speeches,  in  the  Common-Council, 
ag^nst  the  Catholics;  for  which 
l^rd  Hardwicke  deprived  him  of  his 
place.  This  measure  gave  offence 
to  some  of  the  Irish  Protestants; 
and  Lord  Hawkesbu^,  much  as  he 
disapproved  of  Mr  Gild’s  intem¬ 
perance,  regretted  that  he  had  been 
msplaced, — ^for  there  was  a  cruel  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  be  pleaded  in  excuse 
for  him.  During  the  rebellion,  h 
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son,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  32d  regiment, 
was  stopped  in  the  Limerick  mail 
by  a  party  of  the  rebels.  They  shot 
one  of  the  horses  to  prevent  the 
coach  from  proceeding;  then  went 
up  to  him,  and  asked  who  and  what 
he  was  ?  An  officer,  he  replied,  on  his 
way  to  Chatham.  Was  he  a  Protest¬ 
ant  ?  was  the  next^estion ;  he  avow¬ 
ed  that  he  was :  They  held  a  short 
consultation,  and  then  told  him  they 
wanted  officers,  and.  if  he  would  join 
them,  and  take  an  oath  to  be  true, 
they  would  give  him  a  command; 
otherwise  he  must  die.  It  was  in 
vain  to  remonstrate  ; — ^they  attacked 
him  upon  his  refusal, — being  strong, 
active,  and  armed  with  pistols,  he 
burst  from  them,  and  seeing  lights, 
and  hearing  voices  in  a  house  hard 
by, 'vaulted  over  a  high  wall,  and 
ran  there  for  shelter  the  voices 
which  he  heard  were  those  of  a  par¬ 
ty  of  sava;  es  who  had  just  piked  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  for  being  Protestants. — 
These  wretches  met  him,  murdered 
him  also,  and  threw  his  body  into 
the  same  ditch  with  those  of  their 
former  vicrims.  When  this  circum¬ 
stance  is  considered,  great  allowance* 
is  to  be  made  for  Mr  Giffard’s' vio¬ 
lence;  nor  could  the  Irish  govern¬ 
ment  be  justly  censured  for  appoint¬ 
ing  him,  after  more  than  a  year  had 
elapsed,  to  another  office.  '  No  good 
could  possibly  arise  from  Sir  J.  New¬ 
port’s  motion ;  and  it  was  justly  ncr 
gativcd. 

There  was,  however,  another  per¬ 
sonal  question  brought  forward,  of  a 
very  different  character.  Dr  Duige- 
nan,  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  most  virulent  and  in¬ 
flammatory  invectives  against  the  Ca- 
tliolics,  was  appointed  a  privy-coun¬ 


sellor  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  possible 
to  offer  a  greater  insult  to 
the  whole  body  of  Irish  May  11. 
Catholics,  than  this  appoint¬ 
ment.  llie  plea  advanced  in  justi¬ 
fication  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the 
then  Chief  Secretary,  was,  that  Dr 
Duigenan  held  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court,  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
his  immediate  predecessor,  had  sate 
in  the  Privy-Council ;  there  was 
much  ecclesiastical  business,  relating 
to  glebe-houses,  and  to  the  union 
and  disunion  of  benefices,  before  the 
CouncQ;  and  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Prero^tive-Court  was 
necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  this 
business ; — ^he  was  to  be  privy-coun¬ 
sellor  for  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  Sir 
Arthur  added,  as  his  own  opinion, 
that  every  man,  without  distinction' 
of  religion,  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  do  service  to  the  state,  when  he 
was  particularly  qualified  to  do  so ; 
and  on  that  ground  this  appointment 
was  to  be  approved.  He  allowed, 
indeed,  that  the  learned  Doctor  had 
been  sometimes  hurried  into  lan¬ 
guage  too  warm,  and  perhaps  indis¬ 
creet — Mr  Beresford  also  asserted, 
that  whoever  charged  The  Roman 
Catholics  with  being  -  bad  subjects, 
libelled  and  belied  them but  to 
call  in  question  any  appointment  for 
language  made  use  of  m  parliament, 
however  indiscreet,  was  at  once  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  first  privilege  of  par¬ 
liament,  freedom  of  speech.  The 
plea,  that  Dr  Duigenan’s  advice  was 
wanted  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was 
refuted  by  Sir  John  Newport,  who 
appealed  to  the  fact,  that  the  names 
of  two  or  three  bishops  were  attach¬ 
ed  to  every  proclamation  issued  from 
the  Castle  or  Dublin.  No  other  ju^ti- 
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flbationwai attempted;  and  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  were  obstinately  silent. 
The  stinmng  sarcasms  of  the  opposi* 
tion,  and  the  weightier  remonstran* 
ces  of  more  independent  members, 
produced  no  effect ;  they  remained 
silent  tUl  their  opponentswere  weary ; 
-~^d  the  scene  was  terminated  by  a 
vote,  preventing  all  farther  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  fitness  of  the  appointment.  It 
was  remarked,  that  many  zealous 
supporters  of  Administration  absent¬ 
ed  themselves  from  the  House  that 
night. 

Debates  not  more  dignified  in  their 
nature  took  place  respecting  May- 
nooth  College,  a  seminary  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Irish  Catholics.  Government 
had  granted,  in  former  years,  8000^. 
annually  for  the  support  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  ;  but  last  year  it  had  been  in¬ 
creased  to  13,000/.  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  erect  buildings  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  fifty  additional 
students.  Mr  F oster,  the  Irish  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
April  29.  now  moved  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  sum  of  9250/. — 
Sir  John  Newport  immediately  pro¬ 
posed,  that  13,000/.  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  as  an  amendment.  Nothing, 
he  said,  could  be  more  infatuated, 
than,  at  a  moment  when  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood  in  Ireland  was  stated  to  be  so 
considerable,  to  take  a  step  so  de¬ 
cidedly  hostile  to  them,  as  to  lessen 
the  allowance  from  Government  for 
the  seminary.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Irish  community, 
that  the  priests  should  be  well  edu¬ 
cated  men,  and  that  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  their  education  at  home.  They 
had  been  invited  to  go  to  France  for 
their  education,  to  the  Catholic  In- 


*  Mr  Perceval  had  forgotten  tlwt 


stitution  at  Paris,  where  Buonafxute 
promises  to  restore  all  the  Irish  bour¬ 
ses  ;  and  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops, 
in  their  reply,  professed  their  ^ti- 
tude  to  Government  for  the  hberal 
support  of  Maynooth,  and  denoun¬ 
ced  suspension  against  any  function¬ 
aries,  and  exclusion  from  prefer¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  against  any  students, 
who  should  accept  the  ofiers  of  the 
enemy  of  their  country.  Was  thi^  a 
proper  return  their  conduct  ?  By 
suen  a  step  the  Catholics  would  not 
be  made  Protestants ;  nor  would 
they  be  made  >  better  subjects :  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  become 
worse ;  for,  by  excluding  from  edu¬ 
cation  a  great  portion  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  many  of  the  parishes  would  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  unedu¬ 
cated  men,  who,  entertaining  a  live¬ 
ly  resentment  for  the  neglect  which 
tne^  had  suffered,  would  instill  into 
their  parishioners  an  abhorrence  of 
those  by  whom  they  felt  themselves 
injured.  The  dotad,  and  the  calcu¬ 
lations,  by  which  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley  and  Mr  Croker  attempted  to 
justiiy  the  diminution  of  the  grant, 
are  too  petty  to  be  repeated.  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval  perceived  this ;  he  felt  how  de¬ 
grading  it  was  to  be  disputing  about 
the  sum  of 3750/.:  and,  admittingthat 
no  such  saving  should  be  any  reason 
for  impeding  a  measure  of  public 
advantage,  he  took  his  stand  upon 
better  ground.  It  was  no  part  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  he  said,  to  make 
provision  for  educating  the  clergy  of 
the  tolerated  sect.  If  it  were  so, 
they  ou^ht  to  go  much  farther;  for 
the  ministers  of  the  Methodists,  A- 
nabaptists,  and  Quakers,  *  woukl,  on 
that  ground,  have  as  good  a  claim  to 
education  as  the  Catholic  clergy. — 


the  Quakers  have  no  ministers. 
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AU^iat  toleration  required  was,  that 
no  difficulty  should  be  created  to  an^ 
measures  mey  might  take  for  their 
own  education. 

This  subject  was  debated  a  second 
time.  Colonel  Montague 
May  5.  Matthew  said,  he  was  sor¬ 
ry  to  be  obliged  to  al¬ 
lude  to  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
Royal  Family;  but  it  was  rumour¬ 
ed  that  even  the  Ministers  were 
disposed  to  agree  to  this  grant,  till 
they  went  to  St  James’s  pdace,  and 
were  closeted  for  several  hours  with 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  which 
they  made  the  present  reduction. 
That  Royal  Duke  was  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Dublin;  he  was 
Chancellor  of  a  Protestant  schjol, 
and  might  wish  to  put  down  the 
education  of  the  Catholics.  Unless, 
however,  they  acted  liberally  by 
the  Catholics,  they  would  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  Ireland.  Mr  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  Wynn  also  lamented  the  se¬ 
cret  influence  by  which  the  measures 
of  the  government  were  defeated, 
and  the  interests  of  the  country  sa¬ 
crificed.  Even  the  Cabinet,  he  said, 
could  not  be  agreed  upon  this  .re¬ 
duction  ;  neither  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  nor  Lord  Camden,  nor  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  nor  Lord  Castlereagh,  both  of 
whom  were  absent  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  could  have  concurred  in  it. 
—Mr  Perceval,  in  reply,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  inteiposition  of  a 
high  personage'  upon  this  question ; 
and  aeclared,  on  the  faith  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  man,  his  firm  belief  that 
no  such  influence  had  been  exerci¬ 
sed  in  any  quarter.  By  this  part  of 
his  speech,  and  by  deprecating  the 
odious  principle  m  intolerance,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  bitter  sarcasms ; 
but  no  reply  either  was  or  could  be 
made  to  his  argument,  that  in  no 


age  or  country  was  there  any  preee- 
£nt  of  educating,  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence,  the  priesthood  of  a  religion 
diffisring  wiuely  from  the  establiwed 
one.  On  this  ground  be  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  Mr  WiTberforce,  who  main¬ 
tained,  thqt,  in  formmg  such  an  esta¬ 
blishment  as  the  Maynooth  College, 
at  the  public  expence,  we  went  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  toleration.  That, 
when  he  recollected  the  history 
past  times,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
not  to  be  jealous  of  tlie  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion.  That  he  could  not 
judge  of  me  nature  and  tendency  of 
that  religion  from  its  influence  on 
certain  mdividuals  of  high  rank, 
whose  minds  were  liberalized  by  the 
society  in  which  they  lived ;  the 
only  way  to  judge  of  it  was,  by  see¬ 
ing  its  effects  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people.  No  man,  he  said,  was  a 
greater  enemy  to  persecution,  nor  a 
greater  friend  to  toleration,  than  he 
was ;  but  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven 
for  entertaining  some  solicitude  that 
the  Protestant  religion  should  at 
least  have  fair  play.  Mr  Stephens 
added,  in  support  of  these  argu¬ 
ments,  that  the  feelings  of  sincere 
and  pious  Papists  would  revolt  at 
the  iwa  of  educating,  at  their  own 
charge,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  propagate  what  they 
deemed  heretical  doctrines ;  and  sin¬ 
cere  Protestants,  who  regarded  the 
distinguishing  tenets  and  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  were  bound,  on  the 
same  principle,  not  to  be  directly 
instrumental  in  teaching  what,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  they  deemed 
to  be  dangerous  errors,  by  educating 
men  for  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

It  was  mournful  to  behold  the 
British  parliament  employed  in  such 
discussions  as  these.  Tha  fault  was 
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io  the  min^try.  The  principle  on 
which  they  rested  should  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  eetablishmeot  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  ;  but  when  the  incoDsistency  of 
esUblishtog  such  an  institation  had 
been  committed,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  continue  the  whole  grant 
in  silence  than  to  make  that  princi¬ 
ple  the  plea  for  a^ithhoiding  so  small 
a  part ;  thus  taking  away  all  grace 
from  ^e  grant,  and  irritating  the 
Catholics  far  more  by  the  £bate 
and  the  deduction,  than  they  could 
possibly  gratify  them  by  ^e  dona¬ 
tion. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
voted  for  glebe-houses  in  Ireland. — 
It  is  mani^t  that  nothing  would  con¬ 
tribute  more  towards  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Protestantism  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  than  to  render  the  Protestant 
clergy  r^ectable,  and  to  enforce 
their  residence.  To  promote  this 
object.  Sir  John  Newpdrt  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
May  16.  the  more  equal  valuation 
of  the  revehue  of  the  First 
Fruits  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  due  col¬ 
lection  thereof.  He  was  supported  by 
Mr  C.  Williams  Wjmn,  Mr  Horner, 
Mr  Ponsonby,  and  Mr  Maurice  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  The  First  Fruits,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  collected,  yielded  only  .about 
3000/.;  were  they  moperly  valued, 
and  all  livings  below  the  yearly 
amount  of  250T.  exempt,  there  would 
be  a  net  revenue  of  from  20,000/.  to 
30,000/.  for  increasing  the  poorer 
benefices.  It  was  stat^,  that  there 
were  two  bishopricks,  each  produ¬ 
cing  an  income  of  20 JXX)  /.,  neither 
of  which  j^d  any  thing  to  the  First 
Fruits.  The  proposed  bill  was  not 
an  innovation ;  it  only  followed  up 
an  old  and  establish^  law  of  the 
country,  and  made  it  efficient.  Par¬ 
liament  was  called  upon,  said  Mr  C. 
Williams  Wynn,  to  give  efiicacy  to 


former  legidatiys  measures,  which 
had  become,  as  it  were,  a  d^  let¬ 
ter,  and  an  unavailing  instance  of' 
generosity.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  fi3rmeily  said  it  was 
desirable  that  every  resident  clergy¬ 
man  in  England  should  not  have  less 
than  200/.  a-year.  This  would  also 
be  extremely  desir^le  in  Ireland. 
This  was  exactly  such  a  measure  an. 
would  raise  the  respectability  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  be  the  best 
mode  of  discouraging  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Was  the  House, 
said  Mr  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  to  re¬ 
cognise  this  doctrine,  that  while  the 
rmhappy  peasantry  of  Ireland  were 
oppres^  with  bu^e'ns  and  extreme 
t^ation,  the  great,  enormous,  and 
lucrative  incomes  of  the  clergy  were 
not  to  pay  any  proportion,  even  to 
the  support  of  the  ^r  of  their  own 
order  i  The  livings  in  Ireland  hr>4 
been  united  for  political  purposes; 
indeed  their  object  ;q>peared  to  be 
rather  to  supply  situations  for  politi¬ 
cal  partizans,  than  for  rel&ious  pas¬ 
tors,  and  the  diminution  of  the  Fro* 
testants  in  that  country,  was  prmci- 
pally  to  be  attributed  to  this  system  ^ 
of  policy.  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  said, 
the  inequality  in  the  valuation  was 
so  small  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  alter  it  >~by  Mr  Foster,  who 
thought  it  so  iniurious  to  the  clergy 
to  taLe  from  them  so  large  a  sum, 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  it ; — and 
by  Dr  Duigenan,  who  said  it  would 
reduce  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  great 
and  small,  to  the  greatest  distress,  if 
such  a  bill  passed.  It  would  be  a ' 
charge  almost  insupportable,  as  a 
poor  man  would  nearly  three 
years  before  he  could  reiq>  any  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  glebe-house  he  might 
have  erected.'  These  objections  were 
altogether  irrelevant,  because  it  had 
le 
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been  particularly  stated  by  Sir  John 
Newport,  that  livings  below  the  year¬ 
ly  value  of  2Sf)U  were  to  be  exempt- 
^  from  the  bill,  and  that  it  should 
not  afiect  any  of  the  present  incum¬ 
bents,  so  as  to  be  a  burthen  upon 
them. — Mr  Perceval  adduced  a  case 
in  point  against  h.  In  this  countiy, 
he  said,  when  a  person  was  preferred 
.to  a  bishoprick,  or  great  living,  it 
was  felt  that  the  product  of  three  or 
four  years  at  least  of  his  income  was 
anticipated  by  the  expences,  which, 
on  hU  induction,  he  nad  to  defray. 
He  therefore  opposed  it,  as  an 
oppressive  mode  of  regulation,  bur- 
thening  the  cler^  wim  a  severe  im¬ 
post.  Accordingly  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill  was  refuse. 

A  question  of  more  importance  to 
the  church  of  Ireland  was  brought 
forward  late  in  the  session.  Peti¬ 
tions  from  various  parts  of  that  coun¬ 
try  had  been  presented,  praying  for 
a  commutation  of  tithes;  and  Mr 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  moved,  that  they 
might  be  referred  to  a 
June  16.  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  not  meaning  to 

{iress  the  motion  at  present;  but 
eavihg  it  with  Ministers,  and  assu¬ 
ring  them  that  the  cornnratation  was 
necessary,  and  that  no  time  ought  to 
•be  lost,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session,  in  bringing  it  for¬ 
ward.  Mr  Perceval  availed  htmsdf 
of  the  opportunity  which  this  mo¬ 
tion  afforded  him,  distinctly  to  state, 
that  it  Was  the  intention  of  govern¬ 
ment  t^  take  this  business  into  their 
serious  consideration,  they  being 
completely  convinced  of  its  import¬ 
ance.  He  added,  hotvever,  that  the 
farther  he  went  into  the  examina¬ 
tion  the  more  arduous  did  the  task 
appear ;  and  that  the  undertaking  of 
.appl3ring  a  remedy  to  the  evil  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  beset  with  difficulties 


almost  insurmountable.  There  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  no  other  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  upon  this  subject,  than  whether 
the  commutation  were  easy  or  diffi¬ 
cult  Mr  Sheridan  declaring,  that 
a  little  attention  mi^t  obviate  the 
difficulties ;  and  Mr  Burton,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirming,  that  in  that 
part  of  England  where,  for  many 
years,  he  hi^  been  engaged  in  thie 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
the  adjustment  of  tithes  had  ever 
been  attended  with  more  complication 
and  difficulty  than  any  other  matter 
which  had  ever  fallen  under  his  no¬ 
tice;  and  that  a  very  vigorous  at¬ 
tempt,  which  had  been  nme  in  De¬ 
vonshire,  to  arrange  the  commuta¬ 
tion,  had  been  abandoned,  on  the 
experience  of  the  impossibility  of 
success.  Difficult,  indeed,  as  the 
commutation  of  tythes  in  England 
must  iqipear  to  any  person  who  has 
ever  bestowed  a  serious  thought  up¬ 
on  the  proposal,  it  is  far  more  so  m 
Ireland.  Tythes  of  agistment  have 
been  abolished  in  that,  county  by  an 
unjust  and  arbitrary  act  of  the  land 
proprietors ;  and  thus  the  whole  bur- 
,  then  of  the  chUrch-establishment  was 
thrown  upoti  tilla^-lands,  and  con¬ 
sequently  Upon  the  poor ;  for  when 
the  operation  of  tythes  was  thus  con¬ 
fined,  it  became  a^lutely  necessary 
to  increase  the  rate.  Ibe  clergy 
were  compelled  to  exact  to  the  ut¬ 
most  that  portion'  of  their  right  which 
was  left'  them ; — potatoes,  from  the 
time  of  their  introduction  into  the 
Mand  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  had  been  tythe-free,— - 
they  were  now  assessed,  and  then  it 
was  that  tythes  became  an  additional 
cause  of  discontent,  and  afforded  a 
new  pretext  for  riots  and  insurrec¬ 
tions  to  a  people  already  too  prone 
to  violence,  and  too  grievously  bur- 
thened.  Thua.the  abolition  of  tythes 
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.of  agistment  increased  the  burthen 
,of  the  peasantry ;  and  it  is  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  that  they  would  derive 
little  benefit  from  a  general  commu¬ 
tation  ;  for  what  is  now  taken  from 
them  by  the  church,  would  then  be 
•  exacted  by  the  landlord.  It  is  not  the 
church  that  oppresses  them;  both 
.  there  and  in  England  the  church  is 
.far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ; 


but  it  is  the  intermediate  race  of 
vermin,  proctors,*  tjrthe-farmersyand 
that  whole  train  of  blood-suckers. 
From  these  plagues,  parliamentary 
interference  mi^t  perhaps  deliver 
the  poor  people  of  Ireland ;  and  un¬ 
questionably  this  would  be  a  great 
and  most  imj^rtant  benefit  :--^ut 
they  would  stul  be  subject  to  the  im- 
merciful  extortions  of  the  landhold- 


•  “  The  grievances,”  says  a  very  able  writer  in  Cobbett’s  Register,  “  arising  from 
the  vexatious  manner  in  which  tythes  are  collected  in  Ireland,  are  not  imput^lc  to 
the  clergy ;  so  fiir  from  gaining  they  lose  by  most  of  these  transactions,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  oppressions  of  whira  so  many  and  so  just  complaints  are  made.  The 
clergyman  cannot  manage  his  own  concerns  in  tythes,  because,  in  the  event  of  liti¬ 
gation,  he  cannot  be  a  witness  in  his  own  cause ;  and  a  direct  interference  would 
be  derogatory  from  the  character  of  his  official  functions.  He  is,  therefore,  both 
firom  feeling  and  from  necessity,  obliged  to  employ  agents ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  fault  of  his  parishioners,  by  meir  harrassing  opposition,  that  he  withdraws 
himself  altogether  from  any  concern  with  them,  and  lets  the  tythes  to  a  tythe-far- 
mer.  When  a  clergyman  does  not  resort  to  this  course,  he  employs  an  agent,  who 
is  called  a  proctor,  who  is  usually  allowed  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  income. — 
But  the  proctor,  not  content  with  this  allowance,  levies  an  infinitely  larger  income 
.from  the  parishioners,  under  the  head  of  fees.  In  the  spring,  he  and  his  assistants 
make  a  tour  of  the  parish,  in  order  to  estimate  the  growing  crops.  The  value  they 
set  upon  each  particj;dar  crop  is  set  down  in  a  book,  the  black  register  of  their  ex¬ 
tortions  ;  and  the  entries  in  this  book  govern  their  conduct  when  they  come  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  composition.  Before  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  a  meeting  of  the  pa- 
'risltioners  is  summoned  to  attend  the  proctor,  and  often  the  clergyman,  for  the  pur- 
‘pose  of  tythe-Ietting.  Each  individual  agrees  to  a  composition  for  his  own  tythes  ; 
and,  as  a  year's  time  is  generally  given  for  the  payment,  he  passes  a  promissory-note 
for  the  amount,  first  paying  the  proctor  his  fees.  When  tlie  owner  of  the  crop  re¬ 
fuses  to  agree  to  the  composition  demanded,  his  tythes  arc  sold  to  another  person. 
— There  is  no  such  practice  as  setting  out  the  tythe  for  the  clergyman  to  draw  it. 
If  two  or  three  in  a  parish  were  to  give  notice  to  that  effect,  it  would  be  considered 
a  conspiracy  against  the  cleigyman,  and  ample  dam^es  would  be  recoverable.  The 
fees  pt  the  proctor,  to  which  tie  can  have  no  legal  right,  he  being  the  servant  of  the 
parson,  and  sufficiently  pmd  by  his  employer,  amount  to  ten  per  cent,  nominally  up- 
'on  the  composition,  but  infinitely  exceed  that  sum  by  means  of  his  fraud  and  exac¬ 
tions.  Every  sum  under  ten  shillings,  compounded  for  tythe,  he  charges  as  ten  : 
and  every  sum  over  ten  and  under  twenty,  he  charges  as  twenty :  so  that,  by  rating 
ail  the  intermediate  sums  as  the  decimals  next  above  them,  and  imposing  a  fee  up¬ 
on  each  as  for  such  decimal,  he  levies  an  exorbitant  average  of  direct  and  compound 
'per  centage,  of  not  less  than  twen^  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  com¬ 
position.  The  tythe-farmer,  also,  following  up  the  prindple  .ipon  which  he  rents  a 
parish,  disposes  of  the  tythes  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  ras  train  are  valuers,  bid- 
ders,  canters,  and  process-servers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  popular  pests.  The  proc¬ 
tor  strips,  but  the  tythe-farmer  scouiges  his  victims.  Shoulu  the  owner  of  the  crop 
be  disiiosiMl  to  compound  for  his  tytfies  at  any  reasonable  rate,  a  bidder  is  at  hand 
tb  enhance  the  price ; — should  be  hesitate  to  raise  his  proposal  to  the  advanced  of- 
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•rs  and  middle-men :  And,  till  some  in  the  custody  of  a  king’s  messenger^ 
remedy  be  devised  for  this  evil,  the  without  any  cause  explained  to  him, 
.state  of  Ireland  must  ever  remain  he  was  committed,  under  a  warrant 
demerately  and  incurably  bad.  from  the  diief  secretary  of  the  Lord 

These  grievances  are  not  imputa-  Lieutenant,  to  the  common  gaol  of 
hie  to  the  government.  There  are  Kilmainham,  where  he  was  confin^ 
ether  evils  direcUy  imputable  to  go-  for  three  years,  and  treated  with  pe- 
vernment,  unless  they  are  redressed,  culiar  harshness  and  severity ;  at  the 
and  which  in  common  policy,  as  well  end  of  which  time  he  was  liberated, 
as  justice,  should  be  r^lressed  as  os-  without  being  brought  to  trial,  with- 
tentatiously  as  possible.  Mr  Sheri-  out  b.eing  acquainted  with  the  nature 
dan  presented  a  petition  of  the  ^eged  charge  gainst  him. 
May  30.  from  Mr  James  Tandy,  or  informed  who  were  his  accusers, 
wine-n\erchant,  of  Dub-  thoqgh  he  had  repeatedly  and  ur- 
Un,  stating,  that  above  three  years  gently  applied  to  know  the  same, 
since,  without  any  crime  or  miscon-  llie  petitioner  stated,  that  he  had 
duct  whatever  on  his  part,  he  was  suiGered  severely  in  health,  &c.  and 
suspected  by  the  Irish  TOvemment  prayed  for  relief.  Petitions  of  a  si- 
of  treasonable  practices :  That  he  im-  milar  nature  were  presented  from 
mediately  surrendered  himself,  and  Bernard  Foy,  who  had  been  confined 
iwderwent  several  successive  exami-  eighteen  montlis  in  the  Newgate  of 
nations  before  the  Privy-Council,  at  Dublin;  Thomas Ridgewray, an Eng- 
which  he  answered  fiiJly  and  truly  lish  merchant,  aad  Henry  Hughes, 
every  question  put  to  him  :  That  af-  who  had  both  been  a  considerable 
ter  having  been  detained  three  w^ks  time  confined  in  Kihnainham  gaol. 


fer,  a  canter  steps  in,  and  Intercepts  the  natural  claim  which  the  cultivator  has  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry.  So  that  whether  compound¬ 
ing  or  not  compounding,  between  the  bidder’s  puffing,  the  canter’s  unprincipled  in- 
tenerence,  and  the  exoriiitance  of  the  tythc-iarmer,  the  husbandman  is  sure  to  be 
the  sacrifice.  Whenever  a  parish  is  let  by  a  clergyman  to  a  tythe-farmer,  he  uni¬ 
formly  reserves  the  whole  income  which  he  antecedently  derived  from  it,  deducting 
only  the  allowance  of  ten  per  cent  usually  given  to  proctors;  the  parishioners  are 
sut^ected  to  contributions  commensurate  with  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  his  repre¬ 
sentative.  Twenty  per  cent  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  amount  of  such  exactions, 
which  frequently  equal,  and  sometimes  exceed,  the  income  reserved  by  the  clerg}'- 
man.  At  the  very  lowest  calculation,  an  addition  of  one-fiflh  is  thus  made  to  the 
burthen  of  tythes.  The  evil,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  Not  content  with  the 
allowance  mrae  by  the  clerg}’inan,  equd  to  the  proctor’s  salaiy,  and  the  amount  of 
his  exactions  in  the  gross,  the  tythe-farmer  exacts  the  same  fees  as  the  proctor:— 
The  allowance  from  the  clergyman  to  his  proctor  is  ten  per  cent,  which,  with  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent,  the  estimated  imiount  of  his  illegal  fees,  gives  him  a  revenue  of  thirty 
per  cent  upon  that  proportion  of  the  tythe-establishment  which  is  managed  by  him. 
The  tythe-farmer  has  the  same  profits  under  the  same  heads,  with  the  addition  of 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  the  lowest  profit  which  he  can  derive  from  his  farm  in  the 

tythes. - A  gencml  average  of  for^per  cent  upon  all  the  tythes  in  the  kingdom. 

is  the  measure  of  this  oppression !— Thus  an  establishment  of  820,000 1.  at  40  per 
cent  yields  850,000 1.  to  the  proctors  and  tythe-farmers ;  and  ef  this  tuia  110/X)0  !• 
are  paid  by  the  labouring  classes.” 
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It  vould  be  absurd  to  maintain  that 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  may  not,  on 
just  occasions,  be  su^nd^  It  is 
the  duty  of  Government  to  omit  no 
precautions  for  its  own  security,  but 
it  is  equally  its  du^,  wherever  cir¬ 
cumstances  oc^r  which  render  ex¬ 
traordinary  precaution  necessary,  to 
be  especiwy  careful  that  no  other 
rigour  than  what  is  indispensible  be 
permitted;  that  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  suspected  persons  be  investi¬ 
gated  as  speedily  as  possible ;  that, 
during  that  investigaitioD,  they  be 
treat^  not  as  guilty  but  as  innocent 
persons ;  and  that,  if  their  innocence 
be  proved,  the  most  ample  recom- 
pence  be  made  them  for  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  other  inevitdble  evils 
which  they  have  endured.  When 
these  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie 
upon  tne  table.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
said,  he  rather  believed  Government 
had  good  grounds  (or  confining  those 
seve^  persons :  it  was  about  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  last  insurrection  in  Dub¬ 
lin.  Mr  Sheridan  justly  replied  to 
this,  that  the  mere  declaration  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  that  he 
rather  believed  the  government  of  the 
day  had  good  grounds  for  confining 
the  petitioners,  was  rather  a  vague 
mode  of  justifying  so  severe  an  inju¬ 
ry  to  them  as  a  long  and  rigorous 
imprisonment,  without  assi^ing  any 
specific  charge,  and  refusmg  their 
repeated  applications  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  confronted  with  their  ac¬ 
cusers.  British  subjects,  he  said, 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  such 
severities,  without  strong  and  posi¬ 
tive  grounds  of  crimination. 

The  petitions  were  -ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table,  and  on  one* 
Jtdy  2.  oi  the  last  days  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  Mr  Sheridan  renewed 
the  subject,  moving  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  commission  to  in¬ 


spect  the  condition  ^od  government 
of  the  state  prisons  and  other  gaol# 
in  the  city  ana  county  of  Dublin,  and 
such  other  gaols  in  Ireland  as  they 
shall  j^udge  it  proper  to  dicect  their 
attention  to ;  and  to  investigate  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  therein 
confined  rince  the  year  1798,  where 
ground  of  complaint  shall  be  prefer¬ 
red.  This  motion  was  founded  upon 
the  reports  of  the  inspector-general 
of  the  gaols  in  Ireland,  which,  since 
the  year  180S,  had  annually  been 
laid  before  parliament,  but,  not  having 
been  printed,  had  remain^  neglect¬ 
ed  or  unobserved.  From  these  re- 

f  orts,  it  appears  that  the  prisons  in 
rcla^  are  mostly  in  the  same  dread¬ 
ful  state  as  those  of  Uiis  cohntry  in 
the  days  of  Charles  11.  Some  so  in; 
secure  that  the  gaoler  is  obliged  to 
keep  all  his  prisoners  in  irons ;  some 
in  such  a  state  of  delapidation  as 
scarcely  to  afford  any  shelter  from  the 
elements ;  others  so  situated  as'tobe 
sometimes  flooded ;  the  prisoners  suf¬ 
fering,  in  consequence,  all  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  filth,  -and  the  diseases  which 
it  generates.  The  character  of  the 
gaolers  is  in  conformity  to  the  state 
of  the  prisons ;  for,  when  prisons  are 
in  such  a  state,  none  but  men  of  the 
hardest  and  most  brutal  natures  will 
accept  the  charge  of  them.  Between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  hundred  persona 
were  confined  in  these  gaols  in  the 
ear  1807 ;  information,  upon  oath, 
ad  not  been  bad  against  one  in  five 
hundred  of  them,  and  fifteen-six- 
teentlis  of  them  had  been  discharged 
without  trial,  or  any  evidence  having 
been  produced  that  there  was  the 
slightest  ground  for  suspecting  them. 
To  this  part  of  the  statement  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval  replied,  that  it  was  not  thence 
to  be  inferred  that  these  persons  were 
innocent.  Government  would  have 
been  unpardonable  if  they  had  not 
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detained  them ;  and  it  would  have  ments  of  persona  who  had  never  sub* 


been  imprudent  to  bring  them  to  tn- 
al,  as  the  names  of  persons  to  give 
evidence  against  them  would  have 
then  been  msclosed,  and  the  lives  of 
these  witnesses  would  thereby  have 
been  endangered  A  dreadful  plea; 
yet  all  persons  who  know  the  real 
state  of  Ireland  must  admit  its  vali¬ 
dity,  however  they  may  deprecate 
so  oirngerous  a  precedent.  But  when 
so  much  severity  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  state,  it  becomes 
a  more  essential  duty  to  punish  all 
abuse  of  power  in  the  subordinate  a- 
gents  of  government.  Mr  Sheridan 
stated  instances  of  the  most  wanton 
and  insolent  cruelty  committed  by 
tilers  and  their  superintendants. 
^e  ministers  appeared  to  mve  less 
credit  to  these  statements  man  un¬ 
happily  they  deserved,  but  they  as¬ 
sented  to  the  motion ;  and  if,  when 
the  investigation  has  been  made,  they 
inflict  due  vengeance  upon  the  per¬ 
sons  who  have  so  atrociously  abused 
authority,  there  are  few  measures 
which  would  have  so  good  an  efiect 
upon  the  people  of  IreWd.  The  im¬ 
punity  of  sucii  wretches  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  goad  on  the  Irish  to 
their  plansof  insurrection.— Let  them 
perceive  justice  done  in  their  favour, 
and  a  main  motive  for  disaflection 
will  be  removed. 

These  were  but  skirmishes  and  af* 
lairs  of  out-posts ;  the  general  action 
was  upon  the  question  of 
April  16.  emancipation,  tor  which 
Mr  Grattan  presented  a 
petition,  giving  notice  that  he  should 
make  a  motion  in  consequence.  A 
discussion  arose  upon  a  point  of  form. 
Many  of  the  signatures  had  been  af¬ 
fixed  by  proxy; — this  Mr  Grattan 
said,  he  stated  to  prevent  any  impu¬ 
tation  that  he  had  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  purporting  to  express  the  senti* 


scribed  it.  On  this  account  it  could 
not  be  received  in  its  present  form ; 
but  the  Speaker  said  there  was  the 
simple  remedy  of  detaching  these  sig¬ 
natures,  and  presenting  it  with  su^ 
only  as  were  autographs.  This  led 
to  a  needless  debate ;  the  opposition 
arguing,  that,  as  the  petition  notori- 
ou^y  represented  the  wishes  of  so  nu¬ 
merous  a  body,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  without  scruple,  and  the  point 
of  form  overlooked :  other  members 
maintaining  that  the  practice  of  par¬ 
liament  was  of  most  substantial  im- 
rtance;— In  proof  whereof.  Sir  Ro- 
rt  Peele  affirmed,  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  petition,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  signed  by  8even>and  forty 
thousand  persons,  Wl  no  more  than 
one  thousand  six  hundred  original 
signatures;  and  that  many  of  the 
names  annexed  to  it  were  those  of 
men  long  dead And  Mr  Perceval 
added,  mat  one  of  the  members  for 
Cork  had  presented  a  petition,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  from  the  merchants  of 
that  city,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
had  informed  him,  that,  by  a  letter 
received  from  that  city,  it  appeared 
that  the  great  body  of  the  merchants 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  they 
saw  itstated  in  the  newspapers.  These 
instances  proved  how  loose  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  becoming  with  respect  to  pe* 
titions,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to 
adhere  to  the  rule  of  parliament.  But 
Mr  Windham  observ^,  that  this  rule, 
if  it  were  enforced,  might  lead  to  a 
manifest  inconvenience,  for  names 
might  be  clandestinely  and  fraudu¬ 
lently  inserted  in  any  future  petition, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  rejected. 
He  did  not  see  why  me  fictitious 
signatures  were  to  invalidate  the  real 
ones;  they  might  let  them  lie  dead, 
and  count  them  for  nothing ;  and  if 
fifty  or  sixty  genuine  ones  were  made 
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«ut,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
fifty  or  six^  thousand,  since  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  petition  was  not  de¬ 
nied.  Mr  Canning  also  declared, 
that  numbers  made  no  difference  in 
the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
the  readiest  way  was  for  Mr  Grattan 
to  present  it  with  such  only  as  he 
could  attest.  This  was  so  obvious 
and  unobiectionable  a  course,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr  Grattan  re¬ 
jected  it,  and  withdrew  the  petition 
in  order  to  procure  original  signa¬ 
tures.  This,  however,  was  done,  and 
it  w  is  presented  on  the  23d  of  May. 

The  petitioners  began  by  asserting, 
with  confidence,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  conduct,  as  subjects,  nor  in 
their  tenets  as  Christians,  which  ought 
to  disqualify  them  from  enjoying  e- 
qual  privileges  with  his  Majesty’s 
other  subjects ;  and  professing  that 
they  do  not  yield  to  any  class  of  per¬ 
sons  in  affectionate  attachment  to 
his  Majesty’s  sacred  person  and  fa¬ 
mily,  in  due  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and.  in  just  predilection  for  the  Bri¬ 
tish  constitution.  *'  Your  petition¬ 
ers  conceive,”  said  they,  “  that  the^ 
cannot  offer  a  stronger  proof  of  their 
loyalty  than  by  humbly  representing 
their  earnest  wish  to  be  altogether 
committed  with  their  country,  and 
reinstated  in  a  full  and  complete  en- 
jojmaentof  the  English  government 
and  laws.— For  the  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  great  charter  of  this  land, 
and  the  inheritance  of  the  dutiful 
and  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 
The  constitution  which  the  ancestors 
of  some  of  us  accepted  when  they 
submitted  to  the  crown,  and  on  the 
faith  of  which  the  ancestors  of  others 
passed  over  and  effected  their  settle¬ 
ment  in  Ireland,  was,  that  they  should 
participate  in  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  Ireland.  Many  concessions  of  his 
Majesty’s  royal  progenitors,  and  re- 
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peated  acts  of  pariiament,  confirmed 
the  invaluable  blessing;  it  has  had 
the  sanction  of  an  establishment  of 
six  hundred  years ;  whilst  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  which  we  complain  are  but 
the  innovation  of  a  century.  From 
that  innovation  we  appeal,  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  age,  to  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  those  august  bodies,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  fate  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  empire.  We  appeal  a- 
gainst  acts  repugnant  to  the  sense 
and  habits  of  Englishmen,  and  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  constitution ; 
against  precedents  not  entitled,  from 
th^e  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
formed,  to  be  immortal.  We  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  our  franchises,  when  the 
tumult  of  civil  wars  had  scarcely  been 
appeased;  whilst  the  animosities  which 
they  produced  were  recent,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  convulsions  inciden¬ 
tal  to  a  widely  extended  revolution 
of  property.  We  were  excluded  at 
a  moment  when  the  settlement  was 
precarious  and  new;  upon  which  time 
and  habit,  the  extinction  of  all  other 
claims,  common  principles  of  obedi¬ 
ence  and  common  interests  have  now 
conferred  all  the  validity  of  unques¬ 
tioned  and  immutable  establishment. 
Your  petitioners  further  beg  leave  to 
recall  to  the  attention  of  this  honour¬ 
able  House,  that  we  do  not  pay  the 
penalty,  neither  is  the  blame  impu¬ 
ted  to  us,  of  an  innovating  or  ca¬ 
pricious  temper.  We  have  not  re¬ 
volted  from  any  institutions  which 
challenged  our  obedience.  We  have 
adhered  to  the  tradition  of  our  fathers, 
the  immemorial  usage  of  the  land. 
We  profess  a  religion  compatible  with 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  are  placed,  accommodated  to  the 
spirit,  and  dear  to  the  feelings,  of  the 
great  and  growing  majority  of  our 
country ;  a  religion  which  the  exist¬ 
ing  incapacities  do  not  seem  calcu- 
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Iftted,  and  arc  probably  not  expected, 
to  suppress;  for  it  has  been  deemed, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  merit 
public  eocouragcnoent  and  protec¬ 
tion.”  They  iMX>ceeded  to  state,  that 
they  are  excluded  from  many  of  the- 
most  important  offices  of  power,  trust, 
and  emolument,  whereoy  they  are 
degraded  below  the  condition  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  even  of  the  meapest 
rank,  and  stigmatized  as  aliens  and 
strangers  in  their  native  land.  That  in 
the  immediate  effects  of  this  exclu¬ 
sion,  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  involved, 
fonn^  into'a  distinct  people,' and  de¬ 
press^  in  all  their  classes  and  grada¬ 
tions  of  rank,  of  opulence,  and  indus¬ 
try;  in  every  situation  of  life  does 
this  degrading  inferiority  exist,  and 
its  influence  reaches  to  every  pro- 
fession,to  even  the  peaceable  pursuits 
of  industry  and  commerce.  That  the 
remote,  but  no  less  sensible  consc- 
c|uences  extend  to  the  remaining  po- 

Suladon  of  the  land,  distracting  his 
iajesty’s  people  with  disquietude 
and  jedousy,  and  substituting  an  in¬ 
sidious  system  of  monopoly  on  the 
one  hand  and  privatiort  on  the  other, 
for  die  tried  and  established  orders 
of  society-,  and  for  the  salutaiy  prac¬ 
tice  and  sound  principles  of  theEnglish 
constitution.  And  your  petitioners  fur¬ 
ther  humbly  submit,  “  tliat,  from  the 
prejudices  generated  and  fostered  by 
this  discriminating  system,  the  spirit 
of  the  laws  outstripping  the  letter, 
no  degree  of  rank,  virtue,  or  merit, 
can  exempt  on  Irish  Catholic  from 
being  considered  an  object  of  suspi- 
picion;  and  several  of  the  most  esti¬ 
mable  privileges  and  advantages  of  a 
free  government,  to  which  they  ought 
to  consider  themselves  entitled,  are 
rendered  with  respect  to  them  inope¬ 
rative.”  They  were  fully  convinced, 
they  added,  “  both  from  history  and 


experience,  tliat,  however  religious 
distinctions  may  have  supplied  a  pre¬ 
text,  a  spirit  of  political  monopoly 
has  been  the  actuating  principle  ^ 
civil  dissension,  and  of  that  unhappy 
national  misunderstanding,  which  has 
so  long  injured  the  character  and  les¬ 
sened  the  value  of  Ireland.  For  they 
were  strongly  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction,  tlmt  the  continuance  of  the 
disq^ualifying  laws  is  not  only  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  (reedona  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  great  body 'of  the  Irish 
people,  and  detrimental  to  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state  ;  but,  as  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  daiiq)  the  ardour,  and  di¬ 
vert  the  attention  of  the  nation  to 
partial  interests  and  party  dissensions 
from  measures  of  generd  security,  it 
may  eventually  prove  injurious  to  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  empire.” 
The  petitioners  concluded  by  most 
solemnly  declaring,  that  they  do  not 
seek  or  wish  in  any  way  to  injure  or 
encroach  upon  the  rights,  privileges, 
possessions,  or  revenues,  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  esta¬ 
blished,  or  to  the  churches  commit¬ 
ted  to  their  chaige,  or  to  any  of  them; 
the  extent  of  their  humble  supplica¬ 
tion  being,  that  they  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  rendered  capable 
of  the  same  civil  and  military  offices 
and  franchises,  rewards  and  honours, 
gs  their  fellow  subjects  of  every  other 
religious  denomination. 

Petitions  to  the  same  effect  w'cre 
laid  upon  the  table,  froiu  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  a  counter- peti¬ 
tion  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aider- 
men,  and  Common  Coun-  . 
cil  of  Dublin.  Mr  Grattan  ilfqy  25. 
opened  the  debate.  He 
began  by  deprecating  ail  intemperate 
language,  and  hoping  that  tlie  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  question  would  be 
argued,  might  rather  approximate  the 
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■lAds  6f  the  diiTerent  parties,  than 
remove  to  a  farther  distance  the  great 
objects  of  justice  and  of  policy.  With* 
such  hope,  said  he,  1  wish  gentle> 
men  would  the  balm  of  oblivi¬ 
on  ;  that  they  will  not  ^ply  those  to¬ 
pics  which  can  only  serve  to  irritate 
and  inflame :  that  they  will  not  go 
back  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  nor 
to  the  business  of  1745,  nor  mdeed 
to  any  of  those  a£9icting  periods,  in 
which,  unfortunately  for  my  country, 
parties  contended  i^ainsteach  other. 
If  you  go  back,  so  will  the  Catho¬ 
lics.;  if  you'make  out  a  law  against 
them,  they  will  make  out  a  case  a- 
gainst  you ; — then  we  sliall  have  his¬ 
torian  against  historian;  men  of  blood 
against  men  of  blood.  The  conse¬ 
quence  will  be  -that  the  parties  will 
remain  unreconciled  and  irreconcil¬ 
able,  each  the  victim  of  their  own 
prejudices,  and  the  result  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  the  victory  remains 
only  for  the  enemies  of  both.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  that 
the  sense  of  pubhc  danger  has  recall¬ 
ed  men’s  ininds  from  those  narrow 
principles  which  a -ridiculous  fear  of 
popery  had  so  long  encouraged.  Those 
fears  are  now  removed ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  that  you  do  not  find  upon 
the  table  of  this  House  any  one  peti¬ 
tion  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
save  one  presented  this  d^.  Such 
symptoms  augur  well  for  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  the  empire,  and  I  congratulate 
the  public  upon  it.  It  is  an  example 
of  liberality  well  worthy  the  wisdom 
of  a  great  nation :  of  that  wisdom 
which  prompted  you  to  form  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Austria.  You  restored  the 
Pope;  you  took  Catholics  into  your 
pay ;  you  aflbrded  protection  to  the 
Braganza  family ;  you  lent  aid  and ' 
assistance  to  transplant  that  family 
to  South  America ;  you  planted  po¬ 
pery  there ;  in  so  doing  you  acted 


wisely..  **  You  have  shewn  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  dangerous  to 
the  state ;  and  you  have  thereby  fal¬ 
sified  all  those  idle  notions  of  the  vi¬ 
ces  which  some  persons  attribute  to 
that  mode  of  faitn.  What  then  I  ask 
of  you  this  night  in  behalf  of  your 
fellow-subjects  is  this that  in  the 
same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  libera¬ 
lity,  you  would  extend  to  one-fiflb 
of  your  fellow-subjects  those  benefi¬ 
cial  principles  which  you  so  wisely 
and  liberally  extended  to  your  fo¬ 
reign  connections  professing  the  Roi- 
man  CathoUc  faith.  The  petition 
prays  relief  from  certain  disabilities 
and  restrictions  which  the  act  of  the 
33d  of  the  king  did  not  remove.  That 
act  admitted  them  to  all  offices  civil 
and  military,  with  the  exception  of 
about  forty  in  number,  and  it  ex¬ 
cluded  them  from  seats  in  parliament. 
It  is  against  these  exceptions  they 
now  petition.” 

**  It  has  been  objected  against  tlie 
Catholics,  that  they  acknowledge  the 
power  of  a  foreign  potentate,  and  that 
tliey  are  not  bound  by  the  obligation 
of  any  oath  which  they  make  with 
persons  of  a  difierent  religidn  :  that 
is  to  say,  tliat  one-fiflh  ot  tlie  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  whole  empire  are  des¬ 
titute  of  all  those  moral  principles 
which  regulate  the  social  system ; 
that  they  are  execrable,  and  are  ren-  r 
dered  thus  execrable  by  their  rdi- 
gion,  and  consequently  unworthy  of 
participating  in  the  rights  and  privile¬ 
ges  w'hich  their  fellow-subjects  enjoy. 
Such  a  doctrine  goes  this  length  r 
and,  if  such  be  the  true  character  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  follows, 
tliat  the  religion  of  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  civilized. world  is  worse* 
tlian  useless.  In  the  year  1791,  ques¬ 
tions  upon  this  subject  were  put  to 
the  universities  of  Paris,  Louvaine, 
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Douay,  St  Omen,  Salamanca,  and 
Yalla^lid,  and  they  answered,  that 
Catholics  do  not  hold  them^ves 
absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  a 
Protestant  Prince ;  that  the  Pope 
has  no  temporal  power  in  England, 
cither  as  to  deposing  a  prince  or  o> 
therwise ;  and  that  fmth  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics:  and  they  declared, 
that  such  principles  are  condemned, 
reprobated,  and  stigmatized  by  their 
religion.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland 
also  disclaim  the  deposing  power  of 
the  Pope,  renounce  the  right  of  his 
claim  upon  property,  deny  his  infal¬ 
libility,  and  swear  to  support  the 
Protestant  state  and  churen.  From 
this  I  am  justified  in  inferring,  that 
there  is  no  moral  incompatibihty  be¬ 
tween  the  two  religions. — But  it  is 
contended  that  there  is  a  political  in¬ 
compatibility,'  though,  to  prove  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  uie  Pope’s 
spiritual  supremacy,  the  belief  in  tran- 
Bubstantiation,  the  invocation  ofsaints, 
and  the  other  points  of  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine,  are  incompatible  with  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  is  to 
believe  as  great  a  miracle  as  transub- 
stantiation  itself.  There  is  now  no 
Catholic  Pretender  on  the  continent; 
no  Catholic  association  or  confedera¬ 
cy  in  Europe  : — And  will  you,  while 
the  Protestant  religion  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  you  one  single  ally  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  with  the  exception  of  Swe¬ 
den,  will  you  consent  to  disqualify 
one-fifth  of  your  subjects  at  home  ^ 
Will  you  direct  your  strength  and 
vigilance  in  array  against  a  Catholic 
combination,  at  a  moment  when  your 
danger  is  the  result  of  an  anti-English 
conspiracy  among  the  countries  of 
Europe,  formerly  your  allies  ?  If  you 
do  this,  then  do  I  contend  that  you 
do  not  give  your  country  fair  play, 
but  you  do  give  to  the  foreign  ene¬ 


my  the  best  means  of  effecting  hir 
purpose.”  ; 

**  It  has  been  argued,  and  with> 
much  force,  that  the  power  of  ihe- 
Pope  in  the  nomination -of- bishops- 
may  be  considered  of  a  dangerous 
tendency.  With  respect  tothispower, 
the  Catholics  themselves  nominate 
a  bishop ;  th'e  Pope  gives  him  his  spi-' 
ritual  capacity.  If  this  power  be' 
thought  dangerous,  the  Catholics 
have  authori^  me  to  make  this  pro¬ 
position  ; — that,  in  the  future  nomi¬ 
nations  of  bishops,  his  Majesty  may 
interfere  and  exercise  his  royal  pri¬ 
vilege  by  putting  a  negative;  m  ouer 
words,  that  no  bishop  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  without  his  entire  approba¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  true  that  Buom^rte 
has  controul  over  the  Pope,  the  Pope 
over  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland, 
and  they  over  the  laity,  why  then,  it 
follows,  that  Buonaparte  has  controul 
over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
British  army  and  navy,  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  wish  the  House  to  go 
into  a  committee  on  the  petition,  and 
come  to  a  resolution  approving  of  the 
proposition ;  and  it  is  the  more  ne¬ 
cessary,  because  it  has  been  contend¬ 
ed,  not  that  the  danger  will  arise, 
but  that  it  now  really  exists.  Here 
there  is  a  power  to  be  vested  in  his 
Majesty,  which  must  do  away  the 
danger,  by  destroying  the  influence 
of  Buonaparte,  if  sutm  influence  ac¬ 
tually  exists.  The  proposition  will 
make  a  double  connection ;  the  tw’o 
churches  will  be  as  one,  and  the  king 
at  the  head.  By  these  means  all 
danger  will  be  removed,  the  moral-' 
and  political  stability  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  dominions  will  be  established, 
and  the  constitution  will  be  invigo¬ 
rated  and  strengthened  by  connect¬ 
ing  the  Catholics  with  the  parliament, 
and  the  king  with  the  Catholic  cler* 
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gy,  by  the  interference  which  he 
must  of  course  exercise  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  appointments.” 

You  told  us  that  the  union  would 
consolidate  the  resources  and  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  both  islands.  I  now  call  upon 
you  to  unite  the  strength  and  ener¬ 
gies  of  both  by  fulfilling  the  contract. 
Unless  you  car^  that  measure  into 
effect,  then  do  I  contend  that  it  was 
an  act  of  ambition  quoad  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  an  act  of  bigotry  quoad 
the  people.  If  your  fears  for  the  se¬ 
curity  and  permanence  of  your  con¬ 
stitution  be  sincere,  why  do  you  not 
attend  to  the  source  whence  the  real 
danger  arises  ?  Does  it  proceed  from 
domestic  treason,  or  from  the  fixed 
and  indefatigable  hostility  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  enemy  ?  In  either  case,  where 
would  you  look  for  security  but  in 
the  people  ?  Why,  then,  I  say,  you 
would  act  wisely  in  agreeing  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  by  attaching 
tQ  you  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  your 
population.  Are  you  then  so  foolish 
or  so  frantic  as  to  persist  in  the  ex¬ 
clusion  ;  or  do  you  look  for  security 
in  the  extravasated  ambition  of  de¬ 
priving  one-fifth  of  their  subjects  of 
their  right,  and  depriving  the  em¬ 
pire  of  meir  assistance  ?  Is  your  con¬ 
stitution  in  most  danger  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  from 
firing  the  resentment  of  one-fifth  of 
your  people?  Is  a  tree  more  firm 
when  its  roots  are  tom  up,  'or  a  co¬ 
lumn  more  secure  when  the  base  is 
taken  away? —Or  will  you  tell  me 
that  what  in  the  natural  world  is  ra¬ 
dical  weakness,  constitutes,  in  the 
political  world,  both  security  and 
strength  ?  No !  your  very  measures 
prove  that  you  reel  the  insecurity  of 
your  policy.  When  you  passed  your 
levy-in-mass  act,  and  your  training 
act,  you  did  not  extend  them  to  Ire- 
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land, — for  this  plain  reason,  because 
you  had  not  extended  your  constitu¬ 
tion.  You  felt  the  fatal  effects  of 
that  exclusion,  upon  which  the  Irish 
parliament  was  stranded.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  delude  yourselves  by  a  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  fact.  The  day  will 
arrive  when  the  act  of  settlement,  and 
the  Protestant  establishment  itself, 
must  be  defended  by  Catholic  co¬ 
operation.” 

**  It  has  been,  asserted,  that  the 
Irish  Catholics  are  hostile  to  the  state, 
and  that  their  liostili^  extends  to 
those  who  profess  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
certain  stings  may  have  been  left  be¬ 
hind  by  tlie  long  continuance  of  the 
penal  code.  You  charge  my  coun¬ 
trymen  with  crimes  w’hich  they  do 
not  merit ;  and  you  forget  that  the 
root  of  those  crimes  lies  in  that  abo¬ 
minable  code  with  w’hich  you  have 
loaded  my  country.  It  was  well  ob¬ 
served,  by  Lord  Avonmore,  that  the 
penal  code  had  long  been  hovering 
over  Ireland;  The  penalties  inflict¬ 
ed  by  that  code  received  the  Catho¬ 
lic  at  his  birth ;  they  stood  by  him 
at  his  bridal  bed,  and  they  did  not 
leave  him  at  rest  even  in  his  coffin. 
It  is  true  that  part  of  those  penalties 
have  been  removed,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  united  parliament  would  do 
well  to  remove  them  altogether.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  the  argument,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  of  the  dangers 
likely  to  arise  with  respect  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  property,  in  consequence 
of  admitting  the  jCatholics  to  politi¬ 
cal  power.  Considerable  alarm  has, 
I  know,  been  excited  by  a  map,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  distribution 
of  property,  among  the  ancient  land¬ 
ed  proprietorsof  Ireland.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  this  map,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  auditor’s  office,  was  drawn 
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tip  by  Sir  William  Petty,  for  the  use  of 
the  then  government ; — a  copy  of  it 
had,  by  some  means,  been  preserved  in 
Prance,  and  a  copy  of  that  copy  had 
been  obtained  by  a  person  in  tne  ser¬ 
vice  of  government,  and  retained  as 
matter  of  history ;  and  this  was  the 
source  of  that  publication  which  creat¬ 
ed  so  much  unnecessary  alarm.  There 
are  but  few  Catholics  who  could  claim 
by  ancient  descent,  even  if  that  claim 
were  to  be  allowed,  but  there  are 
many  proprietors  of  land  who  hold 
by  recent  purchase.  It  is  a  gross  mis- 
t^e  to  estimate  the  whole  of  lands 
held  by  Catholics,  at  the  yearly  a- 
mount  of  65,0001. ;  their  proportion 
is  from  500,0001.  to  a  million  m  fee 
simple.  Is  a  revolution  in  landed 
property  to  be  apprehended  from 
persons  thus  circumstanced  ?  and  as 
tor  any  danger  from  the  tenantry, 
they  are  in  a  situation  of  poverty 
from  which  it  is  utteriy  impossible 
they  can  emerge,  and  cannot  be  for¬ 
midable  to  the  landed  proprietors. 
The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  no  fewer 
than  nine  counties,  sensible  that  their 
establishment  and  the  state  could  not 
be  defended  without  the  aid  of  the 
Catholics,  have  presented  petitions 
in  their  favour.  A  regard  for  their 
own  property  was  the  chief  reason 
of  this  noble  example  of  liberality 
and  sound  policy.  They  are  not  a- 
fraid  of  war,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
the  continuance  of  the  disabilities. 
What  answer  will  you  make  to  these 
recommendations  r  You  may  leave 
the  country  to  divisions ;  but,  if  you 
do,  you  will  thereby  endanger  the 
empire,  for  the  rising  of  rebellion  will 
be  the  consequence  of  repeal. 

Is  it  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of 
a  paltry  monopoly,  which  can  be  but 
temporary  at  last,  to  refuse  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  your  Protestant  subjects  f  Will 


you  adopt  so  narrow  a  line  of  policy, 
when  the  Catholics  allow  you  a  con¬ 
trolling  power  over  the  nomination 
of  bishops?  If  so,  you  leave  the 
country  to  ruin,  and  the  church  to 
the  Pope.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  object  of  the  petition  is  of  little 
value,  and  that  it  is  not  much  re¬ 
garded  or  desired  by  the  petitioners 
themselves ;  but  will  it  be  contended 
by  those  who  have  expended  so  much 
i^ney  ia  obtaining  st;at8  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  seats  in  parliament  are  of 
no  value  !  It  has  b^n  said  that  they 
are  not  desirous  of  seats  in  parliament; 
it  is  not,  however,  in  human  nature 
to  be  satisfied  with  being  excluded 
from  situations  of  honour  and  dig¬ 
nity.  The  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  parliament  and  the  state,  is  not 
only  degrading,  but  dishonourable  in 
the  highest  degree.  If  there  be  an 
indifference  to  that  exclusion,  itproves 
only  that  they  arc  so  humbled  and 
debased  by  t)rrant  laws,  that  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  attachment  to  the  constitution 
is  subdued  among  them.  If  so,  it  is 
highly  requisite  inunediately  to  plant  a 
soul  in  the  body,  which  may  animate 
it  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities. 

The  coronation  oath  is  pleaded 
against  them it  is  not  parliamenta¬ 
ry,  certainly,  to  talk  of  the  King’s 
oath,  but  it  is  a  fit  subject  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  enquiry  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  representation  is  just.  We 
must  not  allow  the  enemies  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  abuse,  ki  the  first  place,  the 
religion  of  God,  and,  in  the  next, 
the  piety  of  his  Majesty,  without 
contradiction  or  restraint.  The  kings 
of  England  awear  to  maintain  the  li¬ 
berties  of  their  peojde;  they  are, 
therefore,  subordinate  to  the  law; 
they  cannot  invade  the  liberties  or 
religion  of  any  man  without  commit¬ 
ting  a  breach  of  their  oath.  They 
are  not  sworn  to  maintain  the  penjl 
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laws.  If  the  King,  according  to  the  a  world  of  their  own ;  until  callous 
provisions  made  respectingthechurch,  in  the  obstinacy  of  their  inhUuation, 
u  sworn  to  maintain  them  entire  and  they  fix  permanently  on  conclusions 
without  change,  why  then  the  church  which  they  bring  back,  and  whicli 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  are  pernicious  to  botli,  and  common 
interference,  and  is  also  beyond  the  to  neither,  and  on  these  conclusions 
executive  and  legislative  power.  The  they  lay  the  foundation  of  danger, 
penal  laws  are  included  in  those  pro*  To  avert  this  danger,  I  propose  a 
visions,  and  if  the  repeid  of  such  laws  measure  which  will  produce  tne  de« 
is  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath,  sired  object  of  all ; — and  that  mea* 
every  sovereign,  since  the  time  of  sure  is  mutual  .concord.  Banish  that 
Henry  VIII.,  is  peijured.  This  oath  fatal  principle  of  exclusion,  and  we 
cannot  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  may  then  indeed  say  etto  perpetua  I 
laid  down  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ca-  Release  your  Catholic  brother  from 
tholics,  without  making  the  rights  of  that  personal  degradation  which  meets 
the  church  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  him  in  every  walk,  which  he  seesbefore 
by  incapacitating  one-fifth  of  his  him  daily  at  his  own  door,  and  which 
Majesty’s  subjects  from  contributing  he  finds  illustrated  in  the  expressions, 
their  b^t  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  toasts,  and  the  merriments  of 


the  state.  The  church  is,  in  conse- 

Juence,  made  a  confederacy  against 
ie  state,  and  the  King  a  party  to  it.” 
**  Austria  has  left  you,  Russia  is  your 
enemy,  Prussia  is  annihilated,— no¬ 
thing  remains  but  nations  leagued 
against  you  with  the  common  enemy, 
l^u  have  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  your  own  exertions.  Will  you, 
then,  in  such  a  crisis,  foolishly  and 
madly  depend  upon  political  divisions 
and  religious  schisms  to  prop  a  fall¬ 
ing  world  ?  1  know  it  is  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  many  good  men,  and  also  of 
many  bad  men,  to  deviate  from  their 


the  unfeeling  monopolist.  Let  the 
Orange-men  recollect,  in  time,  that, 
thou^  there  may  be  such  a  thing  aa 
exclusive  religion,  there  cannot  be 
an  exclusive  allegiance.  Let  govern¬ 
ment  be  convinced,  that,  unless  they 
renounce  this  narrow  jealousy,  their 
system  will  produce,  in  Ireland,  bad 
subjects,  but  worse  rebels,  easy  to 
conquer,  but  impossible  to  govern. 

“  The  best  way  to  guard  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  against  foreign  at¬ 
tachments,  is,  by  oUscouraging  reli¬ 
gious  bigotry  among  the  Protestants. 
Do  not  believe  the  idle  tales  which 


usual  habits  upon  questions  like  these. 
In  astronomy  they  will  adhere  to  sci¬ 
ence,  but,  in  religious  matters,  they 
think  themselves  entitled  to  adopt 
certain  privileges,  over  reason  and 
over  morals.  They  disregard  the 
suggestions  of  me,  and  disown  the 
precepts  #f  the  other.  They  desert 
the  limits  of  one  world,  without  at¬ 


tend  to  calumniate  my  countrymen ; 
such  as  their  not  chusing  to  live  a- 
mong  Protestant*,  and  of  their  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  Protestant  servants ; 
if  you  go  into  the  committee,  all  these 
false  assertions  can  be  disproved. 
The  battles  in  Egypt  woula  never 
have  been  fought,  the  victory  of 
Maida  never  gained,  if  the  Catholics 


riving  at  the  other  which  they  hoped  of  Ireland  had  not  gone  hand  in  hai>d 
to  attain.  They  fly  from  ail  obedi-  with  their  Protestant  brethren  in  e- 
enceto  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  very  duty  of  good  subjects,- and  in 
and  in  the  heat  of  their  fancy,  per-  every  feeling  which  belongs  to  good 
verted  and  frenaiedas  it  is,  construct  citizens.  The  peasantry  of  IjCMand 
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are  not  slaves,  nor  the  landlords  ty¬ 
rants:  such  language  is  calculated 
to  render  the  upper  ranks  odious, 
and  the  lower  ranks  contemptible. 
If  you  want  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  character  and  capacities  of  Ire¬ 
land,  look  to  what  she  has  effected 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-6ve 
years.  In  that  short  period  the  peo¬ 
ple  added  one- third  to  her  commerce, 
increased  her  revenue  five-fold,  gave 
an  accession  of  one-tliird  to  her  po- 
pulation ;  and  have,  besides^  ac<}ui- 
red  a  free  trade  and  a  free  constitu¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  barbarous  ac¬ 
complishments  of  Ireland.  The  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  have  a  trial  by  ju¬ 
ry,  are  admissible  to  all  offices  but 
the  highest  in  the  state ;  and,  above 
all,  are  a  constituent  part  of  the 
country.  These  are  the  rights  which 
they  possess,  and  these  rights  they 
would  not  surrender  to  the  Kings  of 
England,  and  they  will  not  surren¬ 
der  them  to  the  enemy.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  call  the  petition,  which 
now  lies  on  your  table,  a  petition  for 
emancipation ;  for,  even  though  the 
prayer  of  it  shovdd  not  be  granted 
immediately,  the  Catholics  will  still 
retain  the  same  desire  of  opposing 
the  enemy — the  same  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  empire.  Great  Britain, 
with  Ireland  by  ner  side,  has  to  count 
upon  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  ten 
millions  of  exports.  She  pays  two 
millions  of  rental,  two  millions  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  contributes  one-third  of 
her  population  to  the  army  and  na¬ 
vy.  This  is  the  stake  which  Ireland 
has  in  the  empire,  and  this  must  con¬ 
vince  you  how  very  wicked  and  fool¬ 
ish  it  18  to  govern  by  any  paltry  acts, 
striking  at  the  root  of  her  liberties. 
There  is  on  both  sides  ample  ground 
of  attachment;  and,  let  the  decision 
this  night  be  what  it  may,  it  will  not 
create  any  division  in  the  interests  of 


the  two  countries.  Suppose  the  navies 
ofEurope,  with  their  armaments,  were 
to  sail  at  once  from  the  different  ports 
of  the  enemy,  and  proceed  directly 
for  Ireland,  what  measures  would  be 
most  advisable  to  take  upon  that  oc¬ 
casion  for  its  defence.— Would  you 
send  an  especial  messenger  to  array 
the  corporations,  and  put  down  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  make  them 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ?  On  the 
contrary,  would  you  not  rather  send 
to  incorporate  them  in  the  general 
defence  ?  The  argument  applies  at 
the  present  moment  most  forcibly, 
for  if  you  would  do  this  at  such  a 
moment,  why  do  you  not  now?  when 
you  have  time,  do  something  which 
shall  put  an  end  to  these  death-doing 
divisions,  and  prepare  for  that  great 
battle  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
fought. — How  would  you  blush,  if 
it  were  possible  for  your  ancestors  to 
learn,  that  you  lost  the  hereditary 
freedom  of  the  land,  because  you 
were  more  alarmed  at  the  edicts  of 
Constance,  the  decrees  of  the  Late- 
ran,  and  the  councils  of  Trent,  than 
you  were  at  a  foreign  enemy !  The 
Catholics  do  not  approach  this  house 
with  servile  humility,  (if,  in  the  course 
of  what  I  have  said,  1  have  uttered 
any  thing  which  may  savour  of  such 
an  idea,  1  humbly  beg  their  pardon ;) 
they  come  to  support  your  empire, 
and  also  to  share  your  privileges  as 
freemen;  now,  when  Austria  has  turn¬ 
ed  against  you,  when  Russia  is  no 
longer  your  friend,  when  Prussia  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  |M)wer — they 
now  wish  to  share  your  glory,  to 
share  the  constitution,  and,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  go  to  the  grave  with 
you  with  arms  in  their  hands !  This 
18  their  prayer,  and  it  is  on  these 
grounds  that  I  move  to  refer  the  pe¬ 
tition  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
■house.  I  move  it  on  the  ground  ef 
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national  justice,  and  shall  conclude 
with  two  wishes. — First :  That  you 
may  long  preserve  your  liberties; 
next,  that  you  may  never  survive  the 
loss  of  them.” 

Mr  Grattan's  speech  is  thus  given 
at  the  utmost  length  which  the  li> 
mits  of  this  summary  will  permit,  as 
much  in  deference  to  his  great  elo* 
quence  and  splendid  talents,  as  be¬ 
cause  it  comprises  all  that  was  advan¬ 
ced  in  favour  of  the  subject.  It  was 
also  the  more  necessary  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  careful  in  doing  full  justice  to 
his  arguments,  because  the  fatal  flaws 
which  they  contain  will  hereafter  be 
pointed  out.  There,  have  been  few 
debates  in  which  all  parties  were 
placed  in  so  humiliating  a  situation ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ministers 
insulted  their  opponents  for  having 
waived  this  i^uestion  when  they  them¬ 
selves  were  in  power ;  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  on  the  other,  accused  them 
of  breach  of  promise  made  at  the 
union,  and  base  sacrifice  of  individual 
opinion  to  the  desire  of  place ;  each 
charging  the  other  with  motives  of 
the  meanest  temporary  and  personal 
interest.  Mr  Perceval  indeed  was 
not  obnoxious  to  these  reproaches; 
but  the  heavy  one  of  having  perilous¬ 
ly  inflamed  the  public  mind  for  elec¬ 
tioneering  purposes  was  brought  a- 
gainst  him,  and  the  weighty  reason¬ 
ings  which  he  produced  lost  half  their 
influence,  because  it  was  remember¬ 
ed  to  what  ungenerous  means  he  had 
formerly  descended.  Mr  Perceval 
met  the  question  fairly;  his  colleagues 
could  only  parry  the  attack ;— they 
admitted  the  truth  and  wisdom  of 
Mr  Grattan’s  speech,  and,  conce¬ 
ding  the  principle,  pleaded  only  for 
delay.  Though  there  must  be  a  dis- 
iqipointment  in  the  present  instance, 
Mr  Canning  said,  there  was  the  con¬ 
solation  of  reflecting  that  the  ques¬ 


tion  must  ultimately,  thougli  gradu¬ 
ally,  prevail.  The  practice  of  mu¬ 
tual  conciliation  would  do  more  to 
remove  animosities  than  any  motion 
which  could  be  brought  forward. 
Let  any  body,  who  knew  the  state 
of  tlie  public  mind  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  say,  whether  there  was  not  a 
strong  prevailing  sentiment  against 
further  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 
If  this  were  founded  in  reason  it  was 
not  easily  to  be  overcome;  and  if  it 
■were  even  founded  in  prejudice,  such 
prejudices  did  not  yield  to  repeated 
attacks  of  reason,  any  more  than  the 

firejudices  on  the  other  side  to  penal 
aws.  It  would  be  of  little  value, 
therefore,  to  have  a  majority  for  the 
measure  in  the  house,  if  there  was 
an  inflamed  majority  against  it  out 
of  the  house.  He  mould  vote  con¬ 
scientiously  against  it,  with  this  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  tliat  nothing  which  had  bee* 
said  could  be  a  bar  to  the  claim  of 
the  petitioners  in  future.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  also  deprecated  the  danger 
of  discussing  a  question  which,  he 
said,  amounted  to  this:— Are  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland — four  millions  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects — in  a  state  of 
freedom  or  of  slavery  ?  It  was  not 
possible  that  the  discussion  could  be 
productive  of  good— it  might  pro¬ 
duce  evil.  These  arguments,  on  the 
ground  of  inexpediency,  were  unan¬ 
swerable  ;  and  the  supporters  of  the 
petition,  knowing  as  they  did  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  the 
undterable  and  principled  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  King,  should  have  bee* 
contented,  like  this  part  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  with  recommending  hope  and 
patience  to  the  Catholics,  and  the 
quiet  expectation  of  a  more  conveni¬ 
ent  season. 

Mr  Perceval  stood  upon  stronger 
ground.  The  opposition,  said  m, 
which  I  am  giving,  is  not  founded 
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upon  any  charge  of  disloyalty  or  dit- 
anecUon  against  the  Irish  Catholics. 
My  olnection  has  at  all  times  been 
this,  that  I  do,  in  my  conscience, 
believe,  that  this  measure,  if  adopt- 
ed,  although  intended  ever  so  sm- 
CCTely  for  the  piupose  of  tranquilli- 
nng  Ireland,  and  putting  the  Catho¬ 
lics  there  in  a  state  of  periect  satis- 
fiu:tinn,  will  not  have  that  ediect,— 
but  that  it  has  a  tendency  the  con¬ 
trary  way ;  for,  in  my  soul,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  nothing  can  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  disturb  Irelwd,  to  excite  in  it, 
or,  when  excited,  to  increase,  religi¬ 
ous  animosity,  than  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  now  recommended  to 
us.  Then,  referring  to  some  argu¬ 
ments  which  had  been  used  by  Mr 
Ponsonby,  you  have  been  told,  said 
he,  that,  if  this  be  granted  to  the 
Catholics,  they  have  still  a  right  to 
more  that  they  ought  to  apply  for 
more  ;  and  that,  when  the  opportu¬ 
nity  is  favourable,  they  will  wply. 
It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  if  you 
mean  to  tranquillize  them  by  grant¬ 
ing  what  they  ask,  you  must  grant 
them  the  whole  of  what  they  think 
fit  to  ask  }^you  must  make  up  your 
minds  to  establish  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  in  Ireland ;  for  with  any 
thing  short  of  that  they  never  will  be 
satined.  But  would  even  this  tran¬ 
quillize  Ireland  ?  What  are  we  in 
such  a  case  to  say  to  all  the  Protestant 
churchmen  and  Protestant  dissent¬ 
ers  4md  for  the  people  of  England, 
if  they  send  up  no  petitions  against 
this  measure,  it  is  because  they 
feel  petitioning  to  be  unnecessary, — 
they  rest  secure  in  confidence  that 
this  House  will  watch  over  the  con- 
atitutioo  without  their  interference. 
We  have  already,  in  my  opinion, 
gone  too  far  in  concessions  to  the 
Coolies ;  that  is,  we  have  gone  &r- 


ther  than  principle  requires  us  to  gf, 
and  we  are  arrived  at-  that  point  at' 
which  it  »  our  duty  to  make  a  stand, 
for  the  question  is  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Aigumentsof  the  same  import  were 
urged  by  MrWilberforce;  he  express¬ 
ed  his  wish  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  the  instruction  of  the  Catholics, 
but  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist 
their  claims,  for  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
dream  of  reconciling  them  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  Protestant  Church  esta¬ 
blishment;  and  new  concessions  would 
only  occasion  new  demands.  The  po- 
puliv  feeling  in  this  country,  he  said, 
was  decidedly  against  the  measure.’ 
There  is  no  person  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  rejiresents  the  opinions 
of  so  large  and  unitedabody  of  people 
as  Mr  U'ilberforce.  Tliis  seems  to 
have  been  felt  by  the  anger  which 
his  speech  occasioned ;  for  the  Irish 
members  who  spoke  after  him  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  measure,  forgetting  all 
the  exhortations  and  examples  of 
moderation  which  they  had  received, 
gave  way  to  the  most  imprudent  vio-' 
lence.  Mr  Martin  of  Galway,  after 
declaring  that  he  had  never  heard 
more  inftammatory  language  uttered 
with  a  calm  voice  and  sermonic  tone,' 
— a  sneer  which  Mr  Wilberforce 
would  feel  as  little  as  he  deserved, — 
exclaimed,  that  the  present  rejection 
of  the  CaUiolic  claims  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  final.  Mark  my  predic¬ 
tion  !  said  be,  they  will  not  again  be 
brought  before  parliament !  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  will  no  longer  trust  you  with 
the  bait  of  a  petition, — they  will  no 
longer  expose  tliemselves  to  the  mor¬ 
tification  and  insult  of  having  it  re¬ 
jected  without  even  being  discussed. 
When  the  cry  in  Ireland  was  Union 
or  Rebellion,  I  was  in  favour  of  the 
measure  of  union ;  but  I  have  since 
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learnt  that  it  is  verj  possible  to  have 
a  rebellion  after  a  union.  The  Ca> 
tholics  did  certainly  lend  their  aid 
to  support  the  Union,  which  could 
not  be  carried  without  their  acqui* 
escence,  and  they  as  certainly  did  so 
upon  an  understood  pledge  of  eman¬ 
cipation.  If  that  pledge  is  now  to 
be  abandoned,  the  coihpact  with 
them  is  broken,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  restoration  of  their 
^liameiit.  The  consequence  will 
be,  that  they  will  join  with  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  who  were  alwa3rs  averse 
from  the  Union,  and  with  others 
who  have  since  become  equally  so, 
and  will^  unite  their  endeavours  to 
procure  its  repeal. — You  will  not  let 
It  go  forth  to  the  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land,  said  Colonel  Hutchinson,  that 
you  dismissed  their  claims  in  silence ! 
>-«nd  Colonel  Montague  Matthew 
declared,  that  Ireland  had  nothing  to 
expect  fimm  the  liberality  or  justice 
of  the  united  parliament.  Langui^e 
so  intemperate  sufiBciently  proved  the 
wisdom  of  Ministers  in  closing  the 
debate  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
permitting  it  to  be  renewed.  The 
Opposition,  however,  persisted  in  it 
till  six  in  the  morning,  when  the 
numbers  against  them  were  281  to 
128. 

Yet  this  debate  was  re- 
May  27.  ferred  to  with  triumph  by 
Lord  Grenville,  when  like 
petitions,  two  days  afterwards,  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Up¬ 
per  House.  **  No  language/’ said  he, 
**  can  express  the  difference  of  ray 
own  sensations  at  the  present  hour, 
from  those  with  which  only  a  few 
days  since  I  should  have  brought 
this  subject  forward.  Such  are  the 
effects  ureadyr  produced  by  the  re¬ 
cent  discussion,  llie  manner  in 
which  it  was  discussed,  the  state¬ 
ments  wliich  its  agitation  produced, 


and  the  impression  which  has  been 
made  upon  the  public  mind,  must 
lead  to  the  most  extensive  and  bene¬ 
ficial  consequences  dawn  of  bet¬ 
ter  hope  has  risen  upon  the  advocates 
of  this  great  cause,  and  we  enter  on 
the  duty  of  the  present  day  with  the 
cheering  confidence  of  approaching 
to  commete  success.  Of  the  inten¬ 
tion  OT  the  Catholics  to  apply  to 
you  the  present  session,  I  was  not 
informed  untU  the  resolution  was 
adopted;  had  I  been  consulted  I 
might  probably  have  thought  it  for 
their  interest  to  discourage  it:  the 
event  has  shewn  how  greatly  1  should 
have  been  mistaken.  Yet  even  then 
I  should  have  felt  some  difficulty  in 
determining  for  others  a  question 
of  such  importance  to  their  interests, 
‘and  so  much  depending  on  local  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Ever  since  the  Union, 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  that  per¬ 
suasion  have  laboured  indefatigably 
to  fix  the  attention  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  steadily  on  parliament,  as 
the  legitimate  source  of  every  politi¬ 
cal  benefit,  the  centre  of  light  and 
genial  warmth  which  cheers  and  vi¬ 
vifies  the  empire.  The  maintenance 
of  this  sentiment  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  public  welfare. 
This  it  is  that  requires  the  frequent 
renewal  of  these  applications  to  the 
united  legislature.  It  is  the  object 
of  our  enemies  to  drive  the  Catholic 
to  despair.  The  endeavour  of  our 
friends  must  be  to  encourage,  by 
frequent  manifestations  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  dispositions  of  this  country,  his 
just  confidence  of  ultimate  and  ap- 

f>roaching  success.  The  rapid  revo- 
utions  of  this  awful  period  outrun 
the  slow  deliberations  of  a  tempo¬ 
rizing  and  timid  policy.  That  mea¬ 
sure,  which  was  before  expedient,  is 
now  become  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
mon  safety.  All  the  ooDgers,  which 
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It  IS  calculated  to  avert,  are  at  this 
moment  impending  over  us— all  the 
mischiefs  which  its  suspension  aggra* 
vates— all  the  evils  which  its  refusal 
may  render  irremediable— are  fast 
accumulating  upon  the  British  em¬ 
pire.  The  lines  of  circumvallation 
are  closing  round  us.  Every  port  in 
Europe  is  barred  to  our  commerce. 
Every  nation  armed  against  our  ex¬ 
istence.  The  fearful  hour  of  trial  is 
upon  us ;  requiring  all  we  can  com¬ 
mand  of  strength  and  power,  of  cou¬ 
rage,  energy,  and  virtue.  Shall  we 
complain,  if,  in  such  a  moment,  our 
fellow-subjects  again  desire  to  de¬ 
fend  our  common  countiy— again 
entreat  that  they  may  partake  in  our 
exertions,  as  they  must  share  our 
^nger — and  renew  their  supplica¬ 
tion  for  arms  to  be  used  in  our  cause 
and  theirs,  now  in  the  very  moment 
when  the  trumpet  is  sounding  for  the 
battle  ?  They  have  also  fresh  autho¬ 
rity  to  adduce  in  support  of  their 
request— powerful  advocates,  whose 
voice  till  this  hour  has  never  yet 
been  raised  in  their  behalf.  Long 
has  that  unhappy  country  been  dis¬ 
tracted  by  religious  animosity.  Too 
much  reason  had  we  formerly  to  fear 
that  conciliation  to  one  class  of  our 
countrymen  might  to  others  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  ofience  and  jealdusy.  Even 
in  that  state  no  other  course  was 
safe,  as  none  was  honourable,  but 
that  of  equal  and  impartial  justice. 
But  this  mfficulty  is  now  removed. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  desire  the 
repeal  of  those  disabilities  w  hich  still 
attach  upon  their  Catholic  brethren. 
No  longer  confining  themselves  even 
to  a  friendly  neutrality,  they  stand 
forward  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-sub¬ 
jects,  and  of  their  cotmtry.  In  eight 
or  nine  counties  of  Ireland  they  have 
testihed  publicly  their  anxiety  for  the 
8ucce9s  of  this  petition.  They  whose 


rights  these  exclusions  were  suppo¬ 
sed  to  protect,  they  whose  mono^lj 
they  were  intended  to  uphold,  they 
come  forward  now  and  entreat  you 
to  extend  to  the  whole  population  of 
your  kingdom  the  inestimable  bene¬ 
fit  of  equal  laws.  A  circumstance  of 
immortal  honour  to  themselves, — a 
pledge,  1  trust,  of  lasting  union  to 
their  country.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  then,  of  fresh  inducement 
and  increased  encouragement,  with 
new  arguments  to  your  wisdom,  with 
new  claims  upon  your  justice,  the 
petitioners  repeat  their  appeal  to  this 

r-eat  assembly.  The  motion  which 
mean  to  ground  upon  this  petition 
is — to  ref(^  it,  without  delay,  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House ;  not 
that  1  have  myself  any  doubt  that 
we  ought  to  comply  with  it  at  once, 
and  to  its  full  extent ;  but,  because 
it  is  above  all  things  desirable  tliat 
the  subject  should  be  fully  and  deli¬ 
berately  investigated.  Whenever  this 
great  measure  shall  be  adopted,  let 
it  not  be  one  of  hasty  and  inconside¬ 
rate  concession,  on  which  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  times  shall  stamp  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  weakness ;  examine  in  de¬ 
tail  all  the  bearings  of  the  question ; 
look  into  the  whole  situation  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  satisfy  your  ow  n  judgments, 
both  as  to  what  you  ought  to  grant, 
and  at  what  period  the  concession 
should  he  made.  Grant  it  because 
you  (liink  it  just  to  be  clfumed  and 
fit  to  be  conceded,  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  you  think  it  dangerous  to  be 
withheld.  Consider  also  with  what 
measures  it  ought  to  be  accompa¬ 
nied,  what  course  of  policy  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  its  benefits  effectual, 
what  new  safeguards  its  adoption 
may  require.  You  have  indeed  been 
told,  that  the  supporters  of  this  cause 
exaggerate  the  effects  of  a  few  re¬ 
maining  disqualifications;  that  we 
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^penk  of  their  refmoval  with  all  the 
confidence  and  ignorance  of  empi¬ 
rics  ;•  proposing  it  as  the  one  mar¬ 
vellous  and  universal  remedy  for  all 
the  loM-continued  evils  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  reproach,  1  am  confident, 
is  unfounded.  Very  difi'erent,  at 
least,  are  my  views  of  the  extent  of 
policy  necessary  for  the  peace  and 
union,  for  the  good  government  and 
happiness  of  Ireland.  You  cannot 
reasonably  expect  all  tliese  inesti¬ 
mable  benefits  from  a  single  act  of 
justice.  “  The  evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them.”  The  consequen¬ 
ces  of  misgovernment  will  long  sur¬ 
vive  its  authors ;  the  effects  of  reli¬ 
gious  animosities  will  extend  their 
induence  through  many  generations. 
The  feelings  of  mutual  distrust,  the 
remembrance  of  mutual  hostility,  all 
the  long-cherished  ofi&pring  of  a 
whole  c^e  and  constitution  of  into¬ 
lerance,  these  will  yield  only  to  the 
gradual  though  certain  operation  of 
a  wiser  and  happier  policy.  Our  first 
resolution  should  be  to  comply  with 
this  petition ;  to  remove  every  re¬ 
maining  civil  disability  on  account 
of  religious  belief.  This  is  the  look- 
ed-for  and  natural  consequence  of 
the  Union ;  this  is  necessary,  if  not 
to  redeem  your  plighted  faith,  at 
least  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations 
which  you  then  created.  But  this 
must  be  a  part  only  of  a  large  and 
comprehensive  system.” 

Lord  Grenville  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  plans  which  Mr  Pitt  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  pursued,  if  he  could  have 
effected  this  previous  measure.  In 
tlie  first  instance  they  related  to  the 
Established  Church,  being  calculated 
to  promote  both  its  honour  and  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  to  render  it,  if  I  may 
use  tlie  expression  without  offence, 
said  his  Lordship,  far  more  adequate 
(l)an  it  now  can  be  to  the  purposes 


for  which  it  was  provided.  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  parishes  in 
Ireland  are  now  consolidated  into 
little  more  than  eleven  hundred  be¬ 
nefices  ;  of  whicli  reduced  number 
more  than  a  tenth  part  are  abso¬ 
lutely  without  churches,  and  not 
four  hundred  have  glebe-houses.— 
Surely  your  Lordships  must  see,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  better  means 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  than  any  laws  of  ex¬ 
clusion  or  intolerance.  Something 
also  was  to  have  been  done  for  tha 
Dissenters,  by  far  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  protestants  in  that  country.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  also  intended  to  have  been 
made  for  the  decent  and  necessary 
subsistence  of  the  Catliolic  clergy. 
More  than  this  they  did  not  ask; 
and  even  this  they  were  unwilling  to 
receive  in  any  manner  that  might 
tend  to  separate  their  cause  from 
that  of  their  community.  With  re- 
^ct  to  their  bishops,  said  Lord 
Grenville,  it  is  unquestionably  pro¬ 
per  that  the  Crown  should  exercise 
an  effectual  negative  over  ihe  ap¬ 
pointment  of  them.  I  alw^s  felt 
the  propriety  of  providing  for  this 
point,  and  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
plans  intended  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  To 
this  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  declare 
themselves  perfectly  willing  to  ac¬ 
cede.  In  tlie  oath  of  supremacy,  a 
new  form  was  to  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  parliament,  containing  an  ex- 
licit  pledge  of  support  to  the  esta- 
lished  Constitution,  and  the  'most 
express  disclaimer  of  any  interfe¬ 
rence  with  his  Majesty’s  legitimate 
and  undoubted  sovereignty.  'There 
was  one  other  subject  to  have  been 
taken  into  consideration,  that  of. 
tythes; — and  this  Lord  Grenville 
truly  stated  to  be  a  question  as  deli¬ 
cate  as  it  was  important.  Much,  be 
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said,  he  was  confident  might  be  done 
upon  it,  both  to  the, advantage  of  the 
church  and  of  the  country ;  but  the 
pround-work  of  every  such  proceed* 
ing  must  be  laid  in  an  inviolable  re¬ 
spect  for  the  sacred  rights  of  pro* 
i^y.  If  any  other  measures  for  the 
benrat  of  Ireland  were  in  Mr  Pitt*s 
contemplation  he  knew  them  not: 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  enjoy* 
ied  his  full  confidence  on  the  sub* 
ject. 

This  was  the  most  important  part 
of  his  Lordship’s  speech :  the  most 
singular  was,  that  in  which  he  com* 
bated  the  principle,  that  the  Sove* 
reign  of  these  redms  must  always  be 
a  member  of  the  religion  established 
by  law.  Where,  said  he,  is  this  prin* 
ciple  found  ?  The  Revolution  pla- 
upon  your  throne  a  sovereign 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Revolution,  and 
the  two  successive  Unions,  have  es* 
tablished  under  your  present  Sove* 
reign,  and  in  this  his  united  kii^- 
dom,  two  separate  churches  of  diile* 
Tent  persuasions.  In  what  manner 
shall  TO  conform  to  both  ?— or  how 
shall  he  fulfil  this  new  obligation, 
which  purports,  without  warrant  of 
law,  and  by  an  impracticable  condi¬ 
tion,  to  fetter  his  conscience }  The 
Act  of  Settlement  provides  that  the 
Sovereign  of  these  realms  shall  not 
be  a  Ca&olic,  and  this  provision  both 
the  Unions  have  confirmed ;  but  this 
is  matter  of  positive  enactment,  not 
of  general  principle :  it  originated  in 
an  occasional,  though  imperious  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  it  authorises  no  infer* 
ence  beyond  the  express  provision 
of  the  law  itself.  He  proceeded  to 
show  in  what  manner  the  principle 
of  exclusion  tended  to  deamn  amoi* 
tion,  and  weaken  the  whole  empire, 
by  unjustly  depressing  apart ;  and  he 
concluded  thus  eloquent^,  in  a  strain 


of  truth  which  has  been  seldom  heard 
from  the  members  of  opposition. — 
One  thing  more  before  1  conclude ; 
one  reflection  I  would  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest,  not  to  the  respectable  persons 
whose  names  immemately  follow  this 

Eetition,  to  them  it  is  unnecessary ; 

ut  if  my  voice  could  extend  itself 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  our  sister 
island,  I  would  address  myself  to  all 
those  whose  rights  I  have  asserted, 
and  in  whose  cause  my  heart  is 
wanned ;  I  would  beseech  them  still 
to  look  for  the  gratification  of  all 
their  wishes  to  the  united  legislature 
of  their  country.  In  that  course 
they  will  infallibly  succeed ;  no  man 
any  longer  doubts  it.  In  any  other, 
they  will  insure  to  themselves  mise¬ 
ry  and  remorse,  and  to  their  country 
the  heaviest  of  calamities.  Let  them 
not  consider  this  as  the  language  of 
prejudice ;  or  as  dictated  by  any  in¬ 
terest,  however  public,  yet  separate 
from  their  own.  Let  them  look  at 
the  continental  states  of  Europe, 
crushed  into  one  mass  of  undistin- 
guishable  slavery.  What  artifices 
were  not  used  to  disunite  the  people 
of  those  unhappy  countries  !— wtiat 
hopes  were  not  excited,  what  pro¬ 
mises  held  out  of  complete  relief 
from  every  political  and  every  reli¬ 
gious  grievance !  In  what  single  in¬ 
stance  have  their  expectations  been 
fulfilled  ?  Upon  disunion,  what  has 
foUowed  i  conquest.  Upon  conquest, 
a  tyranny  more  merciless  than  lan¬ 
guage  can  describe,  or  imagination 
paint  The  cruelty  of  the  oppress¬ 
ors  has  been  exceeded  only  by  their 
rapacity ;  the  miseries  of  France  her¬ 
self  have  been  inferior  only  to  those 
of  her  deceived  and  subjugated  al¬ 
lies.  There  is  not  one  amon^  the 
nations  who  have  sought  her  fnend* 
ship,  that  has  not  been  brought  un¬ 
der  her  iron  yoke.  There  is  not  one 
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iltdiTidual  that  has  assisted  her  views,  tages  can  be  preserved.  Let  it  be 
who  does  not  groan  at  this  very  hour  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  min4 
under  a  slavery  tar  more  dreadful  of  Ireland,  that  it  is  only  by  union^ 
than  that  of  the  most  oppressed  class  W  close  and  intimate  union  with 
in  tlie  worst  governed  country  of  Ureat  Britain,  that  she  can,  in  thii 
Europe  before  this  revolution.  Re-  dreadful  convulsion  of  the  world,  de^ 
figious  persecution,  commercial  ruin,  fend  her  soil,  protect  her  people,  or 
political  degradation,  these  are  the  maintain  her  independence!  ' 
instruments  of  her  dominion,  and  the  Whatever  be  its  general  tendency, 

never*failihg  consequences  of  her  the  speech  of  Lord  Grenville  had  thd 
success.  All  ranks,  all  classes,  all  merit  of  carefully  avoiding  all  irrita- 
descriptions  of  men,  have  been  alike  ting  topics.  Viscount  Sidmouth  re¬ 
involved  in  common  destruction ; —  plied  to  it :  He  objected  to  the  tnne 
the  Church  with  the  State,  the  Cot-'  and  tone  of  the  petition,  as  evincing 
tage  with  the  Palace.  Yet  all  these  a  disposition  to  operate,  if  possible]; 
evils,  yet  all  the  miseries  that  France  upon  the  fears  ot  those  to  whom  it 
has  felt,  or  has  inflicted,  are  as  a  was  addre^ed.  Its  object  also,  h6 
feather  in  comparison  with  those  said,  was  narrow,  selfl^,  and  delu- 
which  she  is  endeavouring  now  to  sive,  inasmuch  as  it  held  out  the 
pour  down  upon  Ireland.  There  the  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  many, 
war,  if  once  established  by  the  dis-  without  the  possibility  of  advantage 
union  of  Irishmen,  must  be  long  pro-  except  to  a  very  few.  The  term 
tracted ;  there  all  the  horrors  of  ci-  Emancipation  was  not  indeed  to  be 
vil  contest  would  aggravate  those  of  '  found  mere,  nor  had  it  been  used 
foreign  invasion :  tliere  the  success  by  Lord  Grenville,  but  it  was  stOl 
of  France  would  be  more  terrible  to  employed  as  an  instrument  of  decep- 
the  deluded  victims  of  her  perfidy,  tion,  and  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
even  than  to  her  enemies.  In  Ire-  tained,  that  it  had  been  succebful 
land  submission  would  not  disarm  in  raising  those  hopes  and  expecta- 
her  hatred ;  dominion  would  not  sa-  tions  which  could  done  account  for 
tisfy  her  ambition ;  nor  could  she  se-  the  numerous  signatures  subjoined  to 
cure  the  advantages  of  conquest,  ex-  the  petition.  The  multitude  were 
cept  by  the  total  desolation  of  the  therefore  deluded  and  misled  by  be- 
country.  Let  then  the  people  of  iitf  made  use  of  for  the  attainment 
Ireland  be  persuaded,  that  there  is  of  an  object  in  which  they  had  no 
no  individual,  however  low  in  rank  interest,  and  the  accomplihhment  of 
or  obscure  in'station,  whose  religion  which  would  not  remove  any  of  the 
and  liberty,  wh'^  property  and  life,  material  causes  of  what  was  to  be  de- 
are  not  threatened  by  these  designs;  plored  in  the  state  of  Ireland.  The 
none  who  is  not  as  deeply  interested  evils  inherent  in  her  present  condi- 
in  resisting  them,  as  the  most  power-  tion  were  poverty  and  ignorance, 
fill,  or  the  most  opulent  member  of  which  coula  only  be  obviated  bv  in- 
socie^.  Let  them  be  convinced,  dustry  and  instruction.  This  was 
even  those  who  most  complain  of  the  emancipatiun  which  Ireland  call- 
these  unjust  exclusions,  that  there  is  ed  for,  ana  without  which  all  other 
one  course  only  by  which  their  civil  expedients  wo'ild  be  useless.  A  sys- 
rights  can  finally  be  established,  one  tern  of  education  comprehending  the 
•nly  by  which  their  present  advan-  children  of  Protestants  and  Papists,— 
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the  utmost  possible  encouragement 
to  the  Protestant  clergy  to  reside  on 
their  benefices,  and  a  moderate  pro- 
Tision,  at  the  charge  of  the  state,  for 
the  deserving  part  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergy,-— these  were  tlie  -mea¬ 
sures  which  he  should  recommend. 
Concerning  the  question  of  ty thes  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  not  form¬ 
ed  an  opinion.  It  was  by  such  means 
only  that  we  could  hojie  to  approach 
the  object  of  which  all  their  Lord¬ 
ships  must  be  desirous,  namely,  that 
of  rendering  Ireland  a  Protestant 
community.  He  objected  to  the 
prindple  of  getting  rid  of  all  distinc¬ 
tions  on  account  of  religion,  and  that 
objection  was  strengthened  by  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
detailed  in  her  Canons,  all  of  which 
were  in  force  until  repealed  by  the 
authority  of  a  General  Council ;  and 
still  farther,  by  the  proofs  with  which 
all  history  abounded,  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  discipline  of  that  church 
were  hostile  to  the  progress  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  mankind.  * 

The  observation  of  LordSidmouth, 
that  the  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
fears  of  parliament,  was  answered  by 
Earl  Moira  in  language  angry  enough 
to  prove  the  justice  of  the  remark. 

He  had,”  he  said,  “  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  regretted  that  the  petition  had 
been  introduced  at  this  time,  because 
there  was  a  certainty  that  it  would 
be  rejected,  and  he  dreaded  the  ex¬ 
asperation  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  produced ;  for  it  was  not  in  the 


nature  of  man  to  be  disappointed 
and  not  manfully  to  feel  that  disap¬ 
pointment.  With  what  face  could 
the  Noble  Viscount  ask  the  Irish  Ca- 
tliolic  to  brave  every  danger — to  ex¬ 
pose  himself  to  the  hazard  of  battle, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  Englishman  what  he  refused  to 
share  with ‘him?  Ibe  Noble  Vis¬ 
count  could  not  make  so  selfish  a 
proposal,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
met  with  merited  indignation.”  If 
there  be  any  meaning  in  these  words, 
they  convey  an  explicit  threat  that 
the  Catholics  will  not  bear  arms  in 
defence  of  the  empire,  unless  their 
demands  are  granted.  Even  with 
reference  to  the  limited  measure, 
which  occasioned  the  ejection  of  the 
last  ministry,  he  asserted,  that,  if  the 
object  of  that  bill  had  b^n  literally 
translated  into  its  title,  it  might  have 
been  called  a  bill  to  prevent  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  his  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  from  joining  the  French.  Earl 
Moira  wronged  his  countrymen. — 
Doubtless  there  are  many  thousands 
among  them  who  would  join  an  in¬ 
vader,  and  this  disposition  they  will 
necessarily  retain  as  long  as  they  are 
ignorant,  oppressed,  and  miserable ; 
but  if  he  thinks  that  a  single  man  in 
Ireland  regards  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  as  the  price  of  his  loyalty,  and 
is  to  be  bought  by  it  as  by  a  l^unty, 
he  has  a  worse  opinion  both  of  the 
principles  and  understanding  of  the 
Irish  nation  thau  is  held  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England.  These  were  not  all 
the  imprudencies  of  this  most  impru- 


*  This  speech  of  Lord  Sidinouth  was  grossly  misrepresented  in  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  made  to  say,  "  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Irish  priests  to  de¬ 
tach  the  people  from  their  ^cgiance ;  that  without  persecution  we  should  make 
no  Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  without  persecution  the  Established  Church  would 
be  overwhelmed”  His  Lordship  noticed  this  wilful  and  pnost  mischievous  misre¬ 
presentation  in  the  House,  but  took  no  fkrther  steps.  If  ever  thae  was  a  libel  whiah 
called  for  rigorous  justice  this  was  one. 
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4ent  speech.  Lord  Sidmouth,’*  he 
mid,  “  was  apprehensive,  that  if  even 
the  present  claims  of  the  Catholics 
were  acceded  to,  they  would  not  stop 
here.  While  that  body  was  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  participation  of  any  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
subjects,  he  not  only  thought  that 
Uiey  would  not  stop  there,  but  that 

they  ought  not.” - -Earl  Moira 

thought,  that  if  the  petition  were 
granted,  no  other  right  or  privilege 
remained  for  them  to  claim,  except 
that  of  restoring  their  own  Church 
instead  of  the  Protestant  establish¬ 
ment;  the  end  and  aim  to  which 
they  are  looking  on, — unless  they  are 
as  inconsistent  as  their  advocates, — 
to  which  from  all  their  principles  they 
must  look  on,  but  to  which  the 
Church  of  England  is  looking  also. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  spoke  in 
&vour  of  the  petition,  with  unaffect¬ 
ed  reluctance,  he  said,  not  because 
he  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  re¬ 
specting  the  expediency,  policy,  or 
justice  of  the  measure,  but  because 
it  must  needs  be  exceedingly  pain¬ 
ful  to  maintain  an  opinion  directly 
the  reverse  of  which  is  supported  ^ 
so  many  wise  and  good  men,  belonjj^ 
tng  to  the  same  profession,  and  sit¬ 
ting  upon  the  same  bench.  ‘  The 
objections  against  the  emancipation 
were  four ;  that  the  religious  tenets 
of  the  Catholics  are  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  per  se  to  exclude  them  ;  that 
the  things  which  they  demand  are 
matters  of  favour  not  of  right ;  that, 
were  it  even  otherwise,  it  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  to  repeal  statutes 
which  were  passed  with  much  deli¬ 
beration,  as  the  bulwarks  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  iu  church  and  state ;  and, 
lastly,  that,  if  there  were  no  other 
objection,  the  words  of  the  corona¬ 
tion-oath  would  be  an  insuperable 
bar.  Against  each  of  these  he  ar¬ 


gued  at  length,  with  a  spirit  of  libe¬ 
rality,  sincerity,  and  independence, 
highly  honour^le,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  opinion  which  he 

maintained. - The  Archbishop  of 

York  answered  him,  den3ring  that 
parliament  could  be  opened  to 'the 
Catholics  as  long  as  they  owned  a 
foreign  jurisdiction,  and  maintained 
that  there  was  no  salvation  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  owm  church.  The 
Bishop  of  Bangor  quoted  Catho¬ 
lic  books  to  prove  the  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency  of  many  of  their  tenets ;  and 
he  referred  to  a  publication  latehr 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  Irish 
Catholics,  with  great  solemnity,  call¬ 
ed  Ward’s  Errata  of  the  Protestant 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
English  Church  was  charged  with 
falsifying  the  Scriptures ;  and  a  que¬ 
ry  was  subjoined,  putting  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  Englishmen,  whether  there 
was  any  advantage  in  hiring  the  cler¬ 
gy  of  Aat  church  at  the  expence  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling,  to  lead  them 
•  in  the  broad  way  of  perdition.  Earl 
Stanhope  replied  to  this  in  a  speech, 
of  whiem  the  manner  was  so  indecor¬ 
ous,  and  the  matter  so  mischievous, 
as  to  deserve  the  severest  reprehen¬ 
sion  ;  the  speech  itself  was  equally 
unworthy  of  its  occasion  and  his  own 
talents,  and  far  too  foolish  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

An'  able  speech  was  made  by  Lord 
.  Hawkesburv,  who  indeed  has  always 
spoken  w'ith  great  abil'ty  upon  this 
subject.  He,  like  Mr  Perceval,  de¬ 
clared,  that  his  objection  to  the  pray¬ 
er  of  the  petition  did  not  rest  upon 
times  and  circumstances,  but  on  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  his  conviction  that  a^o- 
testant  government  alone  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  laws  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  British  empire.  Our  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  House  of  Brunswick 
wa9  fiaid,  not  because  it  was  the 
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House  o(  Brunswick  alone,  but  be* 
cause  it  was  a  Protestant  House.  If 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Kiug  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  a  Protestant, 
was  it  not  necessary  that  his  advisers 
ihould  be  so  too  ?  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (the  keeper  of  the  King’s 
conscience),  the  Judges,  and  ^e 
neat  Officers  qf  the  State,  should 
be  Protestants  ?  For  let  the  House 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  principle  of 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  went  to  the 
attainment  of  all  power  equally  with 
the  Protestants;  a  principle  which 
no  monarch  coUld  venture  to  ^ply 
practically  without  endangering  the 
Constitution.  The  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Irehmd  which 
the  Catholics  formed,  was  stated  as 
a  reason  for  acceding  to  their  re¬ 
quest:  but  this  question  must.be 
viewed  in  one  of  two  points.  If  the 
empire  were  considered  as  a  whole, 
(and  it  was  that  the  two  islands 
might  be  considered  as  one  empire 
that  the  Union  had  been  projected), 
then,  in  any  legislative  relation, 
parliament  ought  to  be  influenced, 
not  by  what  was  the  majority  in  a 
part  of  the  empire,  but  by  what  was 
the  majority  in  the  whole  empire ; 
upon  that  footing  the  claim  of  the 


Catholics  was  indefensible.  If,  oil 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  a 
part  were  to  determine  the  measures 
of  the  legislature,  then  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  be,  that,  if  the  present 
question  were  carried,  the  Catholics 
must  go  farther,  for  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  would  entitle  them  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  Catholic  for  a  Protestant  esta¬ 
blishment  in  their  country.  Experi¬ 
ence  plainly  evinced  that  this  would 
be  the  case.  Was  it  not  within  eve¬ 
ry  man’s  recollection,  that,  in  1798 
and  1794',  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
called  upon  to  state  the  whole  of 
their  claims  ?  They  did  state  the 
whole  of  their  demands,  the  Irish 
parliament  granted  them,  and  what 
followed  ? — ^why  that  they  urged  fresh 
demands  !  His  Lordship  went  on 
to  prove,  that  the  mass  ot  the  people 
of  Ireland  could  not  be  benefitted  by 
the  proposed  concession,  and  quoted 
the  authority  of  Arthur  O’Connor, 
Emmett,  and  M'Neven  ;  men,  how¬ 
ever,  who,  though  implicated  in  one 
unhappy  cause,  must  never  be  con¬ 
founded  in  impartial  history.  The 
question  was  rejected  by  a  majority* 
of  87 ; — the  numbers  being  74  td 
1«. 

Great  stress  had  been  laid  in  both 


*  On  questions  of  such  importance  as  this,  it  is  proper  that  lists  of  the  minority 
should  be  preserved.  They  are  accordingly  here  inserted. 

House  of  Loros. 


Dukes  of 
Norfolk, 
Somerset, 
Bedford, 
Aig>le. 
Marqnisses  of 
Biickingluun, 
Stafford, 
Hcadfortt 
Earls 
Derby, 
Suflulk, 


Earls 

Essex, 

Shaftesbury, 

Albemarle, 

Jersey, 

Oxford  &  Mor* 
timer, 
Cowper, 
Stannope, 
Lauderaale, 
Wentworth  Fitii 
william. 


Earls 

Spencer, 

Glandore, 

Fortcscue, 

Conyngham, 

Donouglunore, 

Rosslyn. 

Viscounts 

Herefbrd, 

Duncan. 

Bishop  of 
Norwich. 


Lords 

Say  and  Sele; 

St  John, 

GreydeRuthyn; 

Spertcer,  Worm- 
lei^ton,  (mar¬ 
quis  of  Bland- 

Clifton  (earl  of 
Damley), 

King, 

Pon8onby(eari  of 
Besborough)^ 
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Houses  upon  the  concession  which  even  explained  the  arrangement  up- 
the  Catlioiics  were  willing  to  make,  on  which  they  had  agreed ;  **  tliey 
respecting  the  appointment  of  their  were  disposed,”  he  said,**  to  lay  before 
Bi  wops.-— ^The  Duke  of  Norfolk  his  Majesty  a  list  of  three  persons,  of 


i;,ords  Lords  Duke  of 

Holland,  Carrliigton,  Devonshire. 

Hawke,  Butler  (earl  of  Marquis  of 

Hungerfbrd(earl  Ormond),  Bute. 

of  Moira),  Hutchinson,  Earls 

Somers,  Erskine,  Clanricard^ 

Braybrooke,  Crewe,  Thanct, 

Grenville,  Ponsonby  of  I-  Carlisle, 

Upper  Ossory  mokilly.  Tankerville, 

(wl  of),  Guildford, 

Mendip(vi8COUBt  Prcueiet.  Hardwicke, 

ClifUen),  Dukes  of  Charlemont, 

Pundas,  Grafton,  Orfbrd, 

Cawdor,  St  Albans,  St  Vincent, 

House  of  Commons. 
Abercromby,Hon  J  Freeroantle,  W.  H.  Martin,  R. 

Althorpc,  viscount  French,  A.  Mathew,  M. 

Anstruther,  sir  S.  Gower,  earl  Maule,  W.  R. 

Bagenal,  W.  Grattan,  H.  ^  Meade,  colond 

Barham,  J.  F.  Greenhill,  R.  '  Mills,  W. 

Bb'gh,  T.  Greenhoiigh,  G.B.  Milner,  sir  W. 

Bradshaw,  A.  C.  Grenfell,  P.  Milton,  viscount 

Brand,  T.  Grenville,  T.  Montgomery,  colo- 

Browne,  A.  Herbert,  U.  A.  nel 

Brown,  D.  Hibbert,  G.  Moore,  P. 

Burton,  F.  N.  Hippesley,  sir  J.  C.  Morpeth,  viscoimt 

Butler,  C.  H.  Horner,  F.  Mosely,  sir  O. 

Butler,  J.  Howard,  colonel  Mostyn,  sir  T. 

Byng,  G.  Howard,  W.  Neville,  R. 

Calcraft,  J.  Hughes,  W.  L.  Newport,  sir  J. 

Campbell,  lord  J.  Hume,  W.  H.  North,  D.  , 
CavendishdordO.H  Hurst,  R.  Nu^nt,  sir  G. 

Cavendish,  W.  Hutchinson,  C.  H.  O’Brien,  sir  £. 

Cavendish,  G.  H.  Laing,  M.  Odell,  W. 

Cocks,  E.  C.  Lainbe,  W.  Ord,  W. 

Combe,  H.  C.  Lambton,  R.  J.  Ossulston,  lord 

Creevw,  T.  Latouche,  J.  Parnell,  H. 

Daly,  D.  B.  '  Latouche,  D.  Pelham,  C.  A. 

Daly,  J.  Latouche,  R.  Pelham,  G. 

Dundas,  C.  L.  Laurence,  F.  Petty,  lord  H. 

Dundas,  R.  L.  Leach,  J.  Philipps,  K.  M. 

Ebriugton, viscount  Lloyd,  sir  E.  P.  Piggott,  sir  A. 

Elliot,  W.  L^tlcton,  W.  H.  Ponsonby,  rwhtho* 

Fitag^d,  W.  Macdonald,  J.  nourable  G. 

Fit^erald,  lord  H.  Maddocks,  W.  A.  Ponsonby,  htm.  F. 

Fitzpatrick,  R.  Mahon,  S.  Power,  R. 

Foley,  T.  Maiion,  viscount  Prittie,  F. 

Falkestone,  vise.  MartiP,  H.  Pyuis  F* 


Earl 

Grey. 

Viscount 

Anson. 

Lords 

Stawell, 

Lucan, 

Foley, 

Southamptoi^ 

Bulkeley, 

Fife, 

Yarborough, 

Glastonbuiy, 

Brcatlalbaue. 


Quin,  W.  H. 
Romilly,  sir  S. 
Russell,  lord  W. 

St  Aubvn,  sir  J. 
Salnsbury,  sir  R. 
Savage,  F. 
Scuctoorc,  R.  P. 
Sharp,  K. 

Sheridan,  R  B. 
Shiplev,  (xdonel 
Smith,"  G. 

Smith,  J. 

Smith,  W. 
SouicrvilJe,'8ir  M. 
Stanley,  lord 
Stanley,  colonel 
Talbot,  colonel 
Tierney,  G. 
Walpole,  general 
WartI,  J.  W. 
Warrender,  sir  G. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wharton,  J. 
Wilder,  colonel 
Windham,  W. 
Winnington,  sir  T, 
£. 

Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 

Tclltrt, 
Temple,  earl 
Fitzgerald,  M. 
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whom  he  was  to 'reject  two ;  but,  if 
he  thought  proper  to  reject  the  whole 
three,  Uien  anotlier  list  would  be  sub  • 
mitted  to  his  consideration,  and  so 
on,  until  he  should  signify  his  appro¬ 
bation  of  an  individual  by  allowing 
his  name  to  remain.”  Yet,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  friends,  the  Bishops  of  that 
persuasion  held  a  meeting  some  lit¬ 
tle  time  afterwards  at  Dublin,  and 
passed  a  resolution,  declaring  it  as 
their  decided  opinion,  that  it  is  in¬ 
expedient  to  introduce  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  canonical  mode  hitherto 
observed  in  the  nomination  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops ;  which 
mode  long  experience  has  proved  to 
be  unexceptionable,  wise,  and  salu¬ 
tary.” 

Such  a  declaration  ought  to  pre¬ 
clude  all  farther  debates  in  parlia¬ 
ment  upon  a  subject  which  can  be 
made  dangerous  by  nothing  except 
by  such  discussions.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  inconsistency  and  self- 
contradiction  in  the  arguments  of  its 
advocates,  as  seems  to  imply  an  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  error  too  inveterate  to  be 
eradicated.  Who  is  there,  who,  up¬ 
on  reading  Mr  Grattan’s  speech, 
would  not  suppose  that  all  the  evils 
of  Ireland  were  the  consequences  of 
these  penal  acts,  if  he  did  not  know 
from  the  incontestable  evidence  of 
histoiy',  that  Ireland  was  in  the  same 
savage  state  before  any  one  of  those 
acts  existed  i  He  exclaims  against 
the  injustice,  and  cruelty,  and  dan- 
^r  of  excluding  four  millions  of  our 
rellow-subjects  from — what  ?  from 
seats  in  parliament,  and  about  forty 
of  the  highest  offices  in  state !  He 
tells  us,  that  the  battles  in  Egypt 
would  never  have  been  fought,  nor 
the  victory  of  Maida  won,  if  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  had  not  gone  hand 
in  hand  with'  their  Protestant  bre¬ 


thren  ;  and  yet  these  very  Cathdio 
are  represented  in  this  very  speech 
as  men  of  whose  services  we  are  de¬ 
prived,  and  upon  whom  we  cannot 
count  in  the  hour  of  invasion,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  excluded  from  seats 
in  parliament  and  the  forty  offices ! 
Thev  swear,  he  tells  us,  to  support 
the  Rrotestant  Church  : — it  is  a  pity 
that  the  opinions  of  the  Doctors  at 
Louvain  and  Valladolid  were  not 
taken  upon  such  an  oath  as  this ! 
The  East  India  Company  may  send 
their  annual  ofierings  to  a  Hindoo 
idol,  and  yet  continue  good  Church 
of  England  men  in  England;  but 
that  a  Catholic  should  swear  to  sup¬ 
port  heresy,  remaining  and  meaning 
to  remain  a  Catholic, — this  would  be 
to  establish  a  new  species  of  hy¬ 
postasis,  and  is  not  to  be  credited, 
without  admitting  an  intellectual 
transubstantiation,  as  wonderful,  as 
absurd,  and  as  impossible,  as  the 
grand  mystery  of  Catholicism  itself! 

The  petitioners  were  indiscreet  in 
using  the  expression,  that  they  wish¬ 
ed  to  be  **  altogether  committed  with 
their  country.”  For  were  the  in¬ 
temperate  part  of  their  supporters  to 
be  believed,  it  would  seem  as  if  this 

[ihrase  were  to  be  interpreted  in  its 
iteral  meaning,  that  their  interest 
was  distinct  at  present,  and  that  they- 
had  as  yet  their  part  to  chuse.  Such 
implications,  however,  are  totally  un¬ 
founded.  The  chief  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  were  not  Catholics,  nor  was 
religion  in  any  degree  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion,  though,  when  the  re¬ 
bellion  broke  out,  it  heightened  its 
horrors.  It  was  notorious,  that  the 
most  efficient  strength  of  thc.United 
Irishmen  lay  among  the  Protestant 
dissenters  in  the  North ;  and  Belfast 
was  the  place  which  gave  the  most 
manifest  symptoms  of  disaffection  at 
the  commencement  of  that  crisis. 
12 
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Mr  Martin  of  Galway  referred  to  the 
insurrection  after  tlie  Union,  as  if 
the  refusal  of  this  emancipation  had 
occasioned  it.  Peace  be  to  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  Robert  Emmett !  this  folly  is 
not  to  be  accounted  among  his  er¬ 
rors.  Had  he  brooded  over  no  other 
wrongs  and  grievances  than  exclu¬ 
sion  from  seats  in  parliament  and 
the  forty  offices,  the  hearts  which  ore 
now  aching  for  his  loss,  might  at 
this  day  have  been  rejoicing  in  him, 
— and  that  genius  and  those  virtues 
which,  by  a  sentence  not  the  less  to 
be  deplored  for  its  necessity,  were 
cut  on  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring 
blossom,  would  now  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  for  his  country  and  for 
the  world ! 


It  is  said,  says  Mr  Grattan,  tliat 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  tenantry,  and  to  this  he  replies, 
that  they  are  in  a  situation  of  pover¬ 
ty  from  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
they  can  emerge,  and,  theretiwe,  they 
cannot  be  formidable  to  the  landed 
proprietors.”  But  this  is  precisely 
what  makes  them  formidable ;  it  is 
because  they  cannot  possibly  emerge 
from  their  abject  poverty  that  they 
are  formidable  ;  it  is  because  they  are 
stript  and  fleeced,  and  shorn  to  the 
skin  by  proctors  and  t}'the-tiu-mer8, 
and  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  whole 
race  of  harpieswho intervene  between 
the  land-holders*  and  the  lord ;  it  is 
because  they  are  in  this  state  of  hope¬ 
less  poverty  and  grinding  oppression, 


*  The  following  statement,  from  a  writer  who  signs  himself  Vindex,  (who  has 
been  before  quot^  to  show  the  abuses  practised  in  collecting  tj^thes',}  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  “  I  take  the  population  of  Ireland  at  five  millions;  and,  as  in  this 
inquiry  we  have  nothing  to  do  w'ltli  sects  or  factions,  I  consider  that  population  as 
composed  of  two  descriptions  of  persons,  the  oppressors,  and  those  that  are  oppress¬ 
ed.  In  the  former  arc  included  all  the  land  proprietors,  both  absentees  and  resi¬ 
dents,  and  all  the  various  denominations  and  dasses  of  popular  scourges,  the  middle¬ 
men  ;  in  the  latter  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring  poor ;  and  I  have  reason  to  as¬ 
sume  the  number  of  the  former  at  one  million,  and  that  of  the  latter  at  four.  Now, 
however  accident,  or  good  fortune,  or  unusual  means  from  rare  success,  may  enable 
some,  out  of  this  vast  number,  occasionally  to  vary  their  regular  course  of  diet,  the 
great  staple  of  their  support  consists  of  potatoes.  The  average  consumption  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  family  of  six  persons,  amounts  to  twenty  stones  in  six  days,  or  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty  stones  in  the  year.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  land,  in 
culture  for  potatoes,  is  eighty-two  barrels  of  twenty  stones  each.  From  these  aver¬ 
ages  of  produce  and  consumption,  we  shall  find  the  consumption  of  the  whole  four 
millions  of  people,  to  be  forty  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand  barrels,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  necessary  to  raise  that  produce,  to  be  about  five  hundred  thousand 
acres.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  objected,  that  some  portion  of  this  description  of  per¬ 
sons  consume  otlier  kinds  of  food,  and,  consequently,  less  of  that  widen  is  assumed 
as  the  great  staple  of  tlieir  support.  But,  though  that  fact  be  admitted,  it  can  have 
no  material  effect  upon  the  result  just  stated,  nor  upon  that  which  is  to  follow.  The 
average  rent  paid  for  potatoe  land,  by  the  labouring  poor,  is  much  under-stated  at 
six  guineas  per  acre  [^r  annum,  and  the  average  rent  of  their  cabins  far  exceeds  two 
guineas  per  annum,  whilst  the  average  charge  for  tythes  is  at  least  fifteen  shillings 
per  acre.  The  result  of  these  averages,  winch  I  challenge  any  man  in  Ireland  to 
question,  is  that  four  millions  of  the  Irish  nation  raise  a  subsistence,  such  as  it  is, 
and  God  knows  how  miserable  their  fore  is,  for  themselves  from  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  land,  for  which,  and  tythes,  and  the  wretched  hovels,  they  in  general 
have  to  dwell  in,  they  pay,  by  their  labour  alone,  to  their  oppressors  of  all  denomi- 
VOL.  I,  FAST  1.  .  ‘  i 
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joined  to  the  peculiar  circunutances 
of  irritation  arising  from  the  history  of 
Ireland,  that  that  country  is  always  in 
danger  of  such  insurrections  as  those 
of  the  Jacquerie  in  France,  of  Wat 
Tyler  in  England,  and  the  peasants 
in  Germany ; — insurrections,  not  for 
imaginary  rights,  and  privileges  which 
can  only  attach  to  a  few  opulent  indivi¬ 
duals — notforseats  in  parliament, and 
the  40  offices, — but  for  emancipation 
in  a  more  genuine  and  alarming  sense 
of  the  word,  for  revenge  and  for  "ra¬ 
pine.  Never  was  there  a  land  in  a 
state  so  disgraceful  to  its  rulers,  and 
its  wealthy  inhabitants.  Never  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  nor  in  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  history,  have  four  millions  of 
men  existed  in  circumstances  so  fear¬ 
ful  and  so  humiliating  to  human  na¬ 
ture. — Having  for  seven  centuries 
been  subject  to  England,  being  now 
united  to  it,  and  lying  almost  within 
sight  of  it- —of  a  country  where  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  civilization  are 
carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  they 
ever  attained  elsewhere,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  are  at  this 
moment,  in  their  bomly  condition, 
worse  than  slaves,  and,  in  their  mo¬ 
ral  condition,  worse  than  savages. 
Pestilence,  perpetual  warfare,  blo^y 
superstitions,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 


curing  food,  keep  down  the  number 
of  men  in  other  countries  wherever 
they  thus  approach  to  the  state  of  wild 
beasts.  Government,  and  their  geo¬ 
graphical  situation,  preserve  the  Irish 
mom  three  of  these  evils,  and  agtdnst 
the  fourth  they  are  secured  by  the  use 
of  a  root,  of  all  others  the  most  produc* 
tive,  and  the  most  easily  cultivated ; 
and,  in  this  state  of  degradation,  they 
are  enabled  to  increase  and  multiply, 
so  as  to  be  truly  styled  the  ^reat  and 
growing  majority.  Meantime  their 
whole  education  is  confined  to  the 
mere  forms  and  vulgarest  fables  of 
their  false  faith,  the  very  dregs  and 
faeces  of  the  most  corrupt  C^olic- 
ism.  They  have  no  other  intercourse 
with  those  who  should,  by  their  pre¬ 
sence,  and  influence,  and  labours  of 
love,  be  gradually  improving  and 
humanizing  them,  than  what  is  just 
sufficient  to  excite  in  them  all  ran¬ 
corous  and  mutinous  feelings;  and 
the  knowledge  which  they  possess 
serves  only  to  supply  the  means,  and 
increase  the  power,  of  mischief.  They 
are  gifted  with  a  quickness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  with  all  the  elements  of  ge¬ 
nius,  perhaps  in  a  degree  above  all 
other  people;  and  yet  these  veiy 
endowments,  which,  if  well  culti¬ 
vated,  might  produce  such  infinite 


nations,  the  enormous  sum  of  five  million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pqunds, 
Irish  curren^',  annually  !  !  !  Let  the  land  proprietors  and  middlemen,  who,  in  pro¬ 
secuting  their  selfish  objects,  represent  themselves  as  the  people  of  Ireland,  reflect 
upon  this  ^tement,  and  invalidate  any  item  of  it  if  they  can ;— let  them  state,  if 
they  dare,  or  show,  if  they  are  able,  that  the  clergy,  who  arc  by  law  entitled  to 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  in  demanding  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  tlie 
rent  exacted  for  that  land,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  oppressors  of  the  people ; — 
let  them  ask  themselves  this  tremendous  question,  whether  a  population  so  oppress¬ 
ed  can  be  wedded  to  their  privations,  or  dread  a  change ;  ana  it,  after  this  process, 
they  shall  persevere  in  bringing  a  case  before  parliament,  let  them  take  care  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  a  character  free  of  suspicion,  and  with  such  a  representation  of 
the  real  grievances  of  their  country,  as  may  leid  to  a  radical  and  complete  investi- 

Etion  of  its  actual  situation,  and  terminate  in  such  measures  as  the  wisdom  of  par- 
ment  may  recommend  for  the  comfort,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
nation.” 
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blessings,  serve  only,  in  their  present 
miserable  condition,  to  render  them 
more  sensible  of  wrong,  more  tena¬ 
cious  of  resentment,  a^  more  eager 
for  revenge. 

For  these  people  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  can  do  nothing a  Catho¬ 
lic  establishment  might  do  much;  but, 
tliough  it  would  remove  much  mise- 
17,  it  would  perpetuate  so  much  evil, 
mat  it  is  no  more  to  be  thought 
of  than  Harrington’s  extraordinary 
proposal  of  selling  Ireland  to  the  Jews. 
Tins,  however,  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  those  petitioners  who  have  any 
object  at  all,  and  this  would  readily 
be  conceded  by  the  mmority  of  their 
advocates ;  a  number,  happily  so  in¬ 
considerable,  that  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  alarmed  at  their  disposition. 
No  opinion  has  been  more  loudly  and 
insolently  maintained  by  men  who 
disguise  their  irreligion,  under  the 
name  of  liberality,  than  that  nations 
are  to  be  suffered  to  enjoy  their  su¬ 
perstitions  however  monstrous ;  that 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  shake 
their  faith  and  supplant  it  by  a  bet¬ 
ter;  and  that  the  established  reli¬ 
gion  of  eveiy  country  should  be  that 
of  the  majonty  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
ground  of  these  political  dogmas  is  a 
heartless  and  hopelessPjnrrhonism,  and 
that  desperate  moral  atheism,  which, 
resolving  all  things  into  expediency, 
considers  truth  and  falsehood  as  e- 
qually  indifferent  in  themselves.  £- 
ven  upon  their  own  grounds  these 
reasoners  might  be  confuted.  For, 
were  it  admitted  that  truth  b  not  to 
be  attained,  and  that  there  is  no  rest- ' 
ing  place  for  the  heart  and  hopes  of 
man, — that  which  is  false  may  still 
be  proved  to  be  so;— the  specific 
evils  which  originate  in  such  false¬ 
hood  can  be  demonstrated  from 
history  and  experience,  and  it  is 
out  duty  to  prevent  those  conse¬ 


quences.  Wherever  the  Roman  Ca- 
tlmlic  superstition  predominates,  it 
offers  only  these  alternatives : — Un¬ 
belief^  with  scarce  a  decent  covering 
of  hypocrisy,  and  all  tlie  abomina¬ 
tions  of  vice,  as  exhibited  in  Italy 
and  France,  among  the  higher  ranks 
or  base,  abject,  degrading,  destruc¬ 
tive  bigotry  in  dl,  as  in  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  uie  Austrian  States.  These 
are  the  effects  which  always  have* 
been,  and  always  must  be,  produ-' 
ced  by  a  Catholic  establis^ent. 
Whatever  good,  therefore^  niiuht  im¬ 
mediately  beobtained  by  the  complete 
restoration  of  Popery,  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  evik 

This  complete  restoration  and  re¬ 
establishment  is  what  the  Catholics 
look  on  to,  and  without  it  they  ne¬ 
ver  will  be  satisfied  by  any  concilia¬ 
tions,  as  long  as  the  slightest  hope 
of  obtaining  it  remains.  They  tell 
us  in  their  petition,  what  we  may  well 
be  ashamed  to  hear,  that  their  re¬ 
ligion  has  been  deemed,  in  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree,  to  merit  public  en¬ 
couragement.  The  folly  which  has 
been  committed  in  granting  to  them, 
as  Catholics,  any  ^ing  more  than 
toleration,  justifies  them  in  this  strange 
assertion,  and  would  encourage  them 
to  demand  farther  concessions,  till 
nothing  farther  should  be  left  to  con¬ 
cede.  Happily  we  have  stopt  in 
time;  for,  notwithstanding  the  tri¬ 
umphant  language  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tors  in  parliament,  that  preliminary 
measure  never  can  be  carried  with¬ 
out  raising  an  opposition  which  no 
prudent  ministry  ivill  venture  to 
provoke.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge 
of  the  stream  by  the  straws  which 
float  upon  the  surface,  forgetful  that 
the  main  body  of  the  waters  flow's  in 
an  under  current.  A  few  newspa¬ 
pers  and  journalists  might  be  bou^^it. 
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a  few  pulpits  might  be  manned  for 
the  occasion— pamphleteers  might  be 
set  on,  'and  literary  partisans  would 
volunteer  their  services;  but  if  there 
were  serious  cause  to  apprehend  that 
the  King  could  be  persuaded  to  yield 
his  reluctant  consent  to  this  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  or  that  his  successor  in¬ 
clined  to  such  a  measure,  the  church 
would  rouse  up  its  sleeping  strength, 
it  would  be  joined  on  that  occasion 
by  the  orthodox  dissenters,  and  Eng¬ 
ird  and  Scotland  would  unite  in 
one  cry  of  petition,  too  loud  and  ge¬ 
neral  to  be  resisted.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  Mr  Wilberforce  represents  a 
body  of  people  twenty-fold  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  freeholders  of  the 
great  county  which  has  elected  him. 

The  question,  in  fact,  resolves  it¬ 
self  to  this, — are  the  Catholics  right 
in  those  great  and  essential  points 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  wherein 
they  differ  from  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land — or  are  they  wrong  i  If  right, 
it  behoves  us  to  put  an  end  to  wliat, 
in  that  case,  must  be  considered  our 
mortal  heresy,  and  to  atone  for  it  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes ; — if  wrong,  we 
are  bound  by  our  own  principles  to 
tolerate  them,  indeed,  to  the  mil  ex¬ 
tent  of  toleration,  but  in  no  way  to 
afford  the  slightest  encouragement  or 
assistance  to  a  system  so  erroneous 
and  so  pernicious, — a  system  which, 
wherever  it  has  not  proved  deadly 
to  intellect,  has  been  deleterious  to 
morals,  and  has,  in  most  cases,  e- 
qually  degraded  both.  No  conside¬ 
rations  of  temporary  interest  can 
ever  justify  us  in  compromising  the 
cause  of  truth.  Wherever  the  points 
of  religious  differeoce  could  come  into 


action,  the  exclusive  tests  must  be 
perpetuated — in  all  other  cases  they 
ought  to  be  removed.  Veiy  few  such 
cases  remain  at  present.  One,  how¬ 
ever,  was  brought  before 
parliament,  a  few  days  af-  May  30. 
ter  the  great  debate  by  Sir 
John  Newrport,  who  proposed  a  re¬ 
solution,  declaring  Catholics  eligible 
to  the  high  offices  of  the  bank  of  Ire¬ 
land.  It  was  again  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Henry  June  2. 
Petty,  and  again  negatived, 

Mr  Foster  and  Mr  Perceval  urging 
the  singular  objection,  that  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  themselves  had  not  asked  for 
it.  Lord  H  awkesbury  op- , 
posed  it  in  the  upperhouse,  'June  16. 
upon  the  ground,  that  his 
determination  was  to  make  his  stand 
at  the  act  of  union,  to  maintain  the 
laws  as  they  stood  at  that  period ;  to 
abide  by  the  concessions  that  had 
been  made  up  to  that  period,  but 
not  to  accede  to  any  other  that  had 
since  been  called  for.  This  was  a  man¬ 
lier  answer,  but  it  had  been  wiser  to 
have  granted  what  was  asked — better 
still  to  have  granted  it  unasked.  It 
is  unjust  to  the  Catholics  to  exclude 
them  from  situations  of  profit  ;r— it 
would  be  unjust  to  ourselves  to  ad¬ 
mit  them  to  situations  of  political 
power.  This  is  the  distinctidn.  Our 
constitution  consists  of  church  and 
state;  is  it  not,  therefore,  a  self- 
evident  absurdity  to  give  those  per¬ 
sons  power  in  the  state,  who  are  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  church  ?— Happily  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  have  relieved  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  friends  from  all  further  obli¬ 
gation,  by  disavowing  thetermswhich 
were  proposed  for  them. 
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CHAP.-VII. 


debates  upon  the  Conduct  of  Marquis  WeUesley  to/wards  the  Nabobs  of  Oude 
and  Arcot.  Grant  to  the  Family  oj  Lord  Lake.  Affairs  of  the  East  In^ 
dia  Company.  Bill  to  restrict  the  Distilleries  to  the  Use  of  Sugar ^  for 
the  Relief  f  the  West  India  Merchants.  Reports  of  the  Committee  ap* 
pointed  to  consider  of  that  Subject. 


The  conduct  of  Marquis  Wellesley 
in  India,  which  had  been  arraigned 
during  the  two  preceding  administra¬ 
tions,  was  finally  discussed  in  the 
present  sessions.  The  accusations 
against  him  had  originally  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr  PauU,  a  man 
whose  singular  career  will  be  here¬ 
after  recorded  in  history,  little  to 
his  own  honour,  but  still  less  to  that 
of  others.  The  personal  dislike  which 
was  felt  towards  him,  and  his  want  of 
rank,  influence,  and  connections,  oc¬ 
casioned  his  talents  to  be  estimated 
lower  than  they  deserved;  and  as 
the  situation  in  which  the  Marquis 
stood  induced  both  parties  to  favour 
him,  one  by  directly  justifying  his 
measures,  the  other  by  impeding  his 
accuser,  nothing  farther  nad  been 
done  than  to  publish  a  mass  of  papers, 
so  voluminous  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  any  member  of  parliament 
could  have  time  to  peruse  them.  Mr 
Pauli  being  no  longer  in  the  house, 

Cof  the  business  devolved  upon 
Folkestone,  he  being  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  given  him  the  most 
effectual  and  sincere  sup- 
Feb.  9.  port.  In  the  veiy  outset  of 
the  discussion  he  found  him¬ 


self  in  the  singular  predicament  of 
>  having  those  only  to  approve  of  his 
plan  of  proceeding,  who  were  against 
him  on  the  merits  of  the  question ; 
while  they  who  were  with  him  on  the 
merits  ohjected  to  the  plan.  The 
case  which  he  stated  was 
this; — In  1798,  the  E^^st  March  9. 
India  Company  deposed 
the.  Nabob  of  Oude,  who  was  an 
usurper,  and  placed  the  lawful  heir 
upon  the  musnud.  A  treaty  was  then 
concluded  between  them,  stipulating 
that  the  defence  of  the  province,  a- 
gainst  all  enemies,  internal  or  exter> 
nal,  should  rest'  with  the  company, 
for  which  the  Nabob  should  pay,  by 
monthly  instalments,  an  annual  subr 
sidy  of  seventy-six  lacks  of  rupees, 
(912,000/.)  That,  for  this  purpose, 
the  Conmany.should  constantly  main¬ 
tain  in  Oude  a  force  of  from  ten  to 
thirteen  thousand  men,  and,  if  more 
were  at  any  time  required,  the  Na¬ 
bob  should  defray  the  expence  of 
the  difference.  That  if,  at  any  time, 
the  monthly  instalments  were  in  ar¬ 
rears,  the  Company  should  require 
security  for  its  future  regular  pay-  . 
ment.  All  political  power,  and  even 
communication  with  other  states, 
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was  taken  from  the  Nabob,  but  full 
authority  over  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country,  over  his  household  af> 
fairs,  hereditary  dominions,  troops, 
and  subjects,  was  left  to  him  by  the 
express  words  of  the  treaty ;  aiul  it 
was  stipulated,  that  a  reform  in  the 
civil  and  military  arrangements  of  the 
country  should  be  set  about,  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  was  to  advise  with 
the  Bengal  government.  Four  months 
after  this  treaty  was  simed.  Lord 
Wellesley  arrived  in  Inma,  and  im¬ 
mediately  formed  a  plan  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  for  the  total  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Nabob’s  troops.  It  was, 
however,  above  a  twelvemonth  be¬ 
fore  he  had  any  leisure  to  carry  it 
into  eftcct;  and,  during  that  time, 
the  Nabob  faithfully  performed  his 
part  of  the  contract,  paying  the  sub¬ 
sidy  punctually,  and  reducing  his 
troops,  which  it  was  his  wish  and  his 
interest  to  do,  because  his  predeces¬ 
sors  had  won  them  by  unbounded 
largesses.  This  he  effected  by  fpr- 
bid^ng  any  vacancies  to  be  filled, 
except  in  uiose  battalions  on  which 
he  could  depend.  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  had  Lord  Wellesley  destroyed 
the  power  of  Tippoo,  than  he  began 
to  execute  his  projects  upon  Oude. 
He  ordered  additional  troops  to  march 
into  the  country,  to  guard  against 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Zemaur 
Sliah.  This  was  a  mere  pretext, — 
they  were  continued  there  after  the 
death  of  the  Shah  and  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  his  dominions.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley’s  plea  was,  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  defend  the  country,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  without  maintaining  at 
all  times  in  it  a  force  sufficient  to  re¬ 
sist  remote  and  contingent  danger ; 
but  his  real  object  was  to  overburthen 
the  treasury  of  the  Nabob,  so  as  to 
make  him  disband  his  own  troops, 
and  to  extort  6*Qm  him  a  cession  of 


territory,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Company’s  finances  might  be 
conveniently  relieved.  Statesmen  and 
Governors  acquire  a  cheap  reputa¬ 
tion  by  succeeding  in  their  measures, 
when  their  power  is  such  as  to  ren¬ 
der  success  certain,  and  they  have 
no  scruples  concerning  the  means 
which  they  employ.  The  Nabob  was 
compelled  to  disband  his  own  troops, 
—those  of  the  Bengal  government 
were  in  possession  of  his  country,  and 
he  was  completely  at  Lord  Welles¬ 
ley’s  mercy.  Noretrenchmentswhich 
he  could  make  were  sufficient ;  the 
country  was  exhausted,  and  he  him¬ 
self,  harassed  by  renewed  and  in¬ 
creasing  applications,  expressed  ap¬ 
prehensions  that  the  subsidy  could 
not  be  regularly  paid,  protesting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  would  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  fulfill  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  offering  to  W  open  the 
state  of  his  affeirs  to  the  English  Re¬ 
sident  Colonel  Scott,  and  to  consult 
with  him  howto  provide  the  necessary 
funds.  Overlooking  this  offer.  Lord 
Wellesley  insisted  upon  a  cession  of 
territory,  the  annual  revenue  of  which 
should  equal  the  full  amount  of  the 
subsidy.  This  was  not  all ;  over  and 
over  again  he  required  the  transfer  to 
tlie  Company  of  the  exclusive  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  country.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  disappointed.  A 
very  protracted  negociation  ensued, 
in  which,  on  the  one  side,  all  the 
arts  of  chicanery  were  displayed,  ac¬ 
companied  with  threats  the  most  un¬ 
disguised,  and  language  of  reproach 
and  revil^g,  the  most  contentious 
and  unmerited ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  was  manifested  but 
patient  forbearing  and  earnest  sup¬ 
plications.  A  demand  of  38  lacks  of 
rupees  was  required  to  be  paid  in¬ 
stantaneously.  This  sum  had  in- 
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from  l7  in  eight  months,* 
attd  it  might  be  doubted  whether  any 
part  of  it  was  due,  for  it  appeared 
from  the  accounts  oefore 
March  15.  the  house,  that,  in  for¬ 
mer  years  the  expenditure 
of  Oude  was  less  than  the  payments ; 
in  three  preceding  years  the  expen¬ 
ses  had  Wen  60,  90,  and  80  lacks, 
while  the  payments  were  67,  98,  and 
92.  Thus  pressed,  the  Nabob  of¬ 
fered  a  cession  of  territory  to  the 
amount  of  one  crore  20  lacks,  for 
the  payment  of  the  additional  troops. 
The  resident  at  Lucknow  wished  to 
oonclude  a  treaty  upon  these  terms, 
but  even  this  was  not  thou^t  suffi¬ 
cient  by  Lord  Wellesley,  ^e  Na¬ 
bob  now  wished,  in  despair,  to  re- 
sim  his  dominions  to  his  son ;  and 
addressed,  in  the  most  respectful 
manner,  a  petition  of  right  t^n  this 
sulnect  to  the  Governor -General, 
and' this  also  was  rejected  in  a  most 
harsh  and  cruel  manner.  Even  yet 
his  Lordship  might  not  perhaps  have 
been  able  to  succeed  in  his  pro¬ 
ject,  had  he  not  ^pointed  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Mr  Henry  Wellesley,  to  be 
Resident;  which  appointment  was 
illegal,  being  made  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  or  consent  of  the  council.  There 
was  something  mysterious  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  carried  on  between  the 
two  brothers;  the  letters  were  marked 
private,  and  there  were  inclosures 
which  were  never  seen.  At  length 
the  unhappy  Nabob  was  compelled 
to  yield  a  portion  of  territory,  of  the 
^eged  annual  income  of  one  crore  and 
35  lacks  of  rupees,  (1,620,000/.)  in 
perpetual  sovereignty,  and  to  dep.'ive 
himself  of  all  efficient  government 
over  the  remainder.  Was  there  any 
wonder  in  seeing  the  Nabob  in  tears. 


as  the  declaration  of  the 
East  India  Directors  ex-  March  15. 
pressed  ?f  Was  there  any 
surprise  in  finding  that  he  had  laid 
down  the  turban  of  a  Mahomedan 
prince,  and  retired  from  the  palace 
of  his  fathers  to  the  hovel  of  a  pea¬ 
sant,  weighed  down,  as  he  was,  by 
oppression  and  injustice  ?  The  de¬ 
tail  of  these  charges  was  not  made 
known  to  the  council  of  Calcutta  till 
sixty  days  after  they  took  place — the 
treaty  was  not  communicated  to  them 
till  SIX  months  afterwards;;^  and  it 
was  sent  home  to  the  Di¬ 
rectors,  without  any  ex-  March  9. 
planation  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  obtained,  or  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  it. 
They,  consequently,  at  that  time 
improved  a  treaty  so  advantageous  to 
themselves;  but  when  they  knew 
how  it  had  been  obtained,  they  stood 
forward  manfully  and  honourably  to 
express  their  reprobation  and  abhor¬ 
rence  of  it.  They  printed  a  dispatch, 
in  which,  while  they  acknowledged 
their  high  consideration'  for  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  they  con- 
denrned  the  general  tenor 
of  his  administration,  as  Feh.  22. 
contrary  to  the  existing 
laws,$  an  open  defiance  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Directors,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt,  on  his  part,  to  convert  the 
ovemment  of  India  into  a  simple 
espotism. 

'This  dispatch  had  been  signed  by 
twenty-three  Directors  out  of  twenty- 
four,  a  majority  almost  unparalleled. 
Sir  John  Anstruther,  however,  replied 
summarily  to  the  decided  condemna¬ 
tion  which  it  conve}^,  by  saying,that  it 
ought  to  have  no  more  weight  with 
the  house  than  the  opinion  of  four 
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and  twenty  printers.  Lord  Folkc- 
Bton  concluded  his  charges  by  mo* 
ving  twelve  resolutions ;  the  result 
of  which  was  thus  summed  up  in  the 
concluding  one : — That  MarquisWel- 
lesley,  actuated  by  unjustifiable  am¬ 
bition  and  love  of  power,  had  form¬ 
ed  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and 
acquisition  of  territory,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  established  policy 
of  the  East  India  Company; — that 
he  pursued  this  object  by  means 
offensive,  and  with  a  spirit  irritating 
to  the  Nabob,  with  a  total  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  recorded  opinions  of 
this  house,  and  the  provisions  of  two 
several  acts  of  parliament ;  and  that 
he  finally  succeeded  in  wresting  from 
this  unfortunate  prince,  against  his 
will,  a  large  portion  of  his  territory, 
and  in  depriving  him  of  all  effective 
overnment  over  the  remainder ;  in 
irect  violation  of  every  principle 
of  good  faith,  emiit)',  and  justice, 
and  in  open  breach  of  the  sacred  ob¬ 
ligation  of  a  solemn  treaty ;  and  that 
he  has  thereby  affixed  a  lasting  stig¬ 
ma  and  reproach  on  the  British  name 
and  character,  and  contributed  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  mode¬ 
ration,  justice,  and  good  faith  of  the 
British  government  in  India. 

The  partizans  of  Marquis  Welles¬ 
ley,  in  reply  to  these  accusations, 
entered  into  a  wide  re  trospect  of  our 
affairs  in  Hindustan,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  Marquis 
topics,  both  irrelevant  to  the  speci¬ 
fic  case  in  question.  They  asserted, 
that  the  general  instructions  of  the 
Directors,  to  exchange  subsidy  for 
territory,  authorized  the  line  of  po¬ 
licy  which  he  had  pursued ;  that  the 
cession  which  he  had  obtained  was 
essential  to  the  security  of  Bengal, 
and  to  the  tranquillity  of  Oude ;  and 
that  all  such  cessions  were,  in  the 


highest  degree,  beneficial  to  the  ia- 
h{d)itants  of  the  ceded  districts.  A- 
gainst  this  last  assertion  ^me  we^h- 
ty  exceptiohs  were  alledged.  The 
monopoly  of  salt,  it  was  stated,  had 
been  extended  fiom  Bengal  into 
Oude,  but  was  found  so  destructive 
and  ruinous,  that  it  was  obliged  al¬ 
most  immediately  to  be  abandoned. 
The  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  so  strict¬ 
ly  forbidden  by  the  Mahomedan  law, 
had  also  been  introduced  and  legalized 
there, — was  this  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  ?  But  the  most  stri¬ 
king  and  melancholy  statement  ^was 
made  upon  the  authority  of  Mr 
Strachey, JudgeatMadnapore.  From 
him  it  appeared,  that,  up  to  the  year 
1806,  the  detestable  police  of  these 
provinces,  (as  Marquis  Wellesley’s 
advocates  truly  styled  it,)  remained 
in  the  same  state,  not  one  step  ha¬ 
ving  been  taken  to  improve  it  by  the 
British  government.  In  his  province, 
he  stated,  continual  disturbances  a- 
rose  in  consequence  of  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  our  military  for  the  forces 
of  the  country,  in  collecting  the  re¬ 
venue  ; — ^these  became  so  alarming, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  dismiss 
the  military,  and  restore  the  police 
to  the  Zemindar,  by  which 
the  people  weresatisfied.*  March  \5. 
A  similar  account  was  gi¬ 
ven  by  Mr  Riley,  Judge  at  Etawa : 
— A  general  and  perpetual  disaffec¬ 
tion,  he  said,  existed  during  the 
whole  time  he  resided  in  the  province, 
—there  was  nothing  but  insurrec¬ 
tion— the  Zemindars  and  nobles  were 
in  a  constant  state  of  revolt;  and 
when  a  French  officer  entered  the 
province  with  a  handful  of  troops, 
they  actually  joined  him.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  said  Sir  Thomas  Turton, 
to  believe  that  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  with  you ;  torn  by .  your 
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power  from  their  natural  sovereign, 
to  whom,  in  eastern  countries,  at¬ 
tachment  is  part  of  their  nature; 
subjected  to  the  exactions,  insults, 
and  punishments  of  men  whose  jus¬ 
tice  they  have  heard  of,  but  never 
experienced ;  whose  religion  they  ab¬ 
hor,  and  whose  laws  are  dissonant 
from  their  habits  and  customs ;  dra¬ 
gooned,  as  it  were,  into  submission, 
a  scattered,  and  consequently  a 
licentious  military — what  spark  of  af¬ 
fection  can  be  excited  in  their  breasts 
towards  you  ?  What  feeling  can  ani¬ 
mate  them,  but  stifled,  yet  unsub¬ 
dued  revenge? — a  deep-rooted  re¬ 
sentment,  which,  under  your  present 
system,  no  time  will  allay,  ana  which 
wants  only  a  fit  opportunity  to  over¬ 
whelm  you  in  its  effects. 

The  advocates  of  Marquis  Welles¬ 
ley  were  more  successful  in  showing 
that  both  Marquis  Cornwallis  and 
Lord  Teignmouth  hdd  interfered  with 
the  government  of  Oude,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  dependent  upon  the 
Company ;  this,  however,  did  not 
lessen  the  force  of  the  accusation. 
No  such  interference  as  the  present 
had  ever  entered  into  the  plans  of  those 
Governors.  The  resolutions  were  ne¬ 
gatived  by  a  majority  of  182  to  31 ; 
and  Sir  John  Anstruther  then  moved 
that  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  late  arrangements 
in  Oude,  was  actuated  b^  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  and  by 
the  desire  of  providing  more  effectu¬ 
ally  for  the  prosperity,  the  defence, 
and  the  safety  of  the  British  territo¬ 
ries  in  India.  This  motion  was  car¬ 
ried  ;  no  person  remarked  that  it  was 
so  worded  as  to  be  nugatory,  for  it 
referred  wholly  to  the  motives  of  the 
Marquis’s  conduct.  No  attempt  in¬ 
deed  had  been  made  to  deny  that  he 
had  violated  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  extorted  the 


cession  by  threats  and  violence ;  it 
was  only  contended  that  what  he  had 
done  was  consistent  with  the  system 
and  convenient  for  the  interest  of  the 
Company.  The  facts  were  admitted, 
justihed,  and  approved. 

However  complicated  the  gene¬ 
ral  subject  of  our  East  Indian  affairs 
may  be,  the  charges  which  were 
brought  a^nst  Marquis  Wellesley 
were  sufficiently  simple  and  intntelh- 
ble.  That  respecting  Oude  had  bees 
thus  disposed  of.  The  Car¬ 
natic  question,  of  which  Mat/  17. 
Sir  'fhomas  Turton  was  the 
mover,  was  equally  plain.  In  July, 
1801,  he  stated.  Colonel  Macneil 
advanced  to  the  palace  of  Chapauk 
with  troops,  under  pretence  of  pre¬ 
venting  commotion  at  the  death  of 
Omdut  ul  Omrah.  At  theirentrance, 
the  old  monarch,  who  was  then  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  disease  which,  in 
eight  days  afterwards,  destroyed  him, 
sprung  from  his  bed,  and  entreated 
Major  Grant  not  to  expose  him  to 
the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  by  pe¬ 
netrating  into  the  interior  of  his  pa¬ 
lace  ;  and  Major  Grant  applied  for 
instructicMis  to  Colonel  Macneil,  who, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  did  not 
enter.  The  troops,  however,  sur¬ 
rounded  his  palace  till  he  died,  to 
all  appearance  in  perfect  amity  with 
the  Company.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  Prince,  his  heir,  was  call¬ 
ed  from  his  apartment  to  answer  to 
certain  interrogations  on  a  charge  of 
treachery  against  his  father.  He  wa.s 
told  that  his  father  and  grand-father 
had  carried  on  a  treacherous  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Hyder  Ali  and  Tip- 
poo;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he 
must  be  set  aside  ftom  the  succession, 
unless  he  would  give  up  the  civil  and 
military  administration  of  his  posses¬ 
sions,  and  accept  of  an  indehn  ite  sum  to 
keep  up  his  dignity,  and  a  bodyguard 
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furnished  by  the  company.  During 
one  of  the  conferences  which  were 
held  upon  this  demand,  troopers  with 
drawn  swords  paraded  before  the 
tent  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
him.  The  Prince,  still  appealing  to 
the  faith  and  protection  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  refused  his  consent  to  such  a 
proposal,  and  was  told  that  his  situa¬ 
tion,  for  the  future,  would  be  that  of 
a  private  person,  considered  hostile 
to  the  British  interests.  The  right¬ 
ful  heir  being  thus  set  aside,  the  two 
next  in  succession  were  past  over, 
and  Azum  ul  Dowlah  chosen ;  who, 
as  usual  in  that  country,  had  been 
kept  in  confinement,  and  when  ta¬ 
ken  out  on  this  occasion  was  greatly 
terrified,  supposing  th^  were  about 
to  put  him  to  death.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  making  him  admit  that 
the  whole  right  was  in  the  Company, 
his  ancestors  having  forfeited  it  by 
their  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  sultans  of  Mysore.  This  puppet 
was  accordingly  instidled,  on  which 
occasion  only  a  single  noble  attend¬ 
ed.  A  treaty  w'as  executed,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  the  hereditary  right 
of  Azum  ul  Dowlah,  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  had  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Company.  When  this 
was  communicated  to  Lord  Welles¬ 
ley,  he  objected  to  the  expression  of 
right,  and  directed  Lord  Clive  to  get 
the  words  altered  if  he  conveniently 
could,  and  to  have  it  stated,  that 
Azum  ul  Dowlah  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors, 
by  the  liberality  and  moderation  of 
the  Company’s  government ;  which 
liber.  Jity  extended  to  the  provision 
of  a  guard  of  their  own  for  him,  and 
a  promise  of  a  sum  to  support  his 
dignity.  What  was  remarkable  in 
this  treaty  was,  that,  in  one  part  of 
it,  it  gave  these  possessions,  and  in 


another  took  them  away.  But  the 
most  nefarious  part  of  Uiis  transac¬ 
tion  was  the  subsequent  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  rightful  prince,  who,  from 
the  time  of  his  deposition,  was  confined 
with  his  mother  in  the  palace  of  Cha- 
pauk,  that  being  his  private  property, 
in  which  palace  Azum  ul  Dowl^ 
himself  resided.  The  unhappy  Prince 
presented  several  ineffectual  petitions 
to  be  removed.  Finding  these  were 
in  vain,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  two 
Englishmen,  to  whom  it  appears  that 
his  father  had  formerly  recommended 
him,  requestingthem  to  lay  his  wrongs 
before  the  very  best  of  Kings,  and 
then  to  ^peal  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  “who,”  he  said, 
“had  always  evinced  a  very  particular 
and  friendly  regard  for  the  interests 
of  his  family, — to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Controul,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors;  and  here  he  expressed 
himself  aware  that  Uiey  would  have 
to  combat  with  a  legion  of  bad  pas¬ 
sions,  and  a  host  of  hostile  interests; 
lastly,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  endeavoured,  says  he,  in  this 
mournful  statement,  under  the  mor¬ 
tifying  events  which  have  happened, 
and  the  variety  of  sensations  which 
have  possessed  me,  to  acquaint  you 
of  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  I 
find  myself  exposed,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  have  ill  succeeded.  I  need 
not  endeavour  to  impress  you  with 
the  horrors  of  the  situation  to  which 
I  feel  myself  reduced ;  you  have  but 
to  picture  to  yourselves  the  height  of 
human  grandeur,  and  the  sad  and 
miserable  reverse  of  it ;  the  highest 
and  lowest  condition  of  which  huma¬ 
nity  is  ciqiable.  But  even  the  mean¬ 
est  subject  of  the  very  worst  govern¬ 
ment  possesses  a  blessing  which  my 
fortune  and  fate  forbid.  He  owns 
the  gratifying  sensation  of  knowing 
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tumself  safe  amidst  the  society  of  his 
fellows,  while  I,  alas!  have  no  friend¬ 
ly  or  kindly  socialitT»  none  of  those 
relations  and  tics  which  are  made  to 
aecure  the  comforts  and  happiness  of 
life ;  an  unit,  as  it  were,  in  the  sum 
of  the  people  of  the  Carnatic !  lamde- 
Irverea  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
who  has  but  one  act  to  execute  to 
iinish  his  career.*'*  The  fear  which 
he  thus  pathetically  expressed  was 
prophetic,  for  the  Prince  soon  died  of 
a  dysentery.  Sir  Thomas  said,  he 
would  not  absolutely  affirm  that  he 
came  unfairly  by  his  death,  but  he 
would  say  that  it  was  his  belief  he 
did.  He  would  not  charge  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  this  transaction 
with  murder,  such  as  is  sometimes 
pro''  .  1  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  he  would 
not  say  that  Lord  Clive  could  have 
had  an  intention  to  have  the  Prince 
assassinated;  but  he  maintained,  that 
th^  who,  with  their  eyes  open,  pla¬ 
ced  him  in  such  a  perilous  situation, 
were,  in  fora  comcientia^  heavily  and 
deeply  implicated.  So  palpable  in¬ 
deed  was  the  probability  of  such  an 
assassination,  that  Mr  Addington,  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  to  whose  custody  the 
Prince  was  delivered  over,  immemate- 
ly  sent  out  orders  to  remove  him.  Upon 
this  statement.  Sir  Thomas  moved  se¬ 
veral  resolutions  of  severe  censure, 
and  proposed  that  the  house  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
enquire  what  reparation  could  be 
made  to  the  family  of  the  injured 
Prince. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  the  Oude  ques¬ 
tion,  the  facts  were  admitted  and 
justified  by  the  partizans  of  Marquis 
Wellesley,  and  approved  by  alargc 
majority.  Tliere  was  one  weak  part 
in  the  statement  of  the '  accusers. 


They  insisted,  that  the  correspon¬ 
dence  which  had  been  found  at  Se- 
ringapatam,  did  not  infer  any  treach¬ 
erous  designs,  but  was  merely  com¬ 
plimentary  and  metaphorical.  It  is 
not  indeed  legal  proof  of  such  designs; 
but  its  intrinsic  evidence,  the  key  to 
the  cypher  which  was  found  with  it, 
and  the  examination  of  persons  in  the 
confidence  of  the  parties,  satisfacto¬ 
rily  prove,  what  indeed  was  suffici¬ 
ently  probable,  an  earnest  wish  in 
the  writer  for  the  success  of  Tippoo 
and  the  Mahomedan  fmth — th^  is, 
in  other  words,  for  the  emulsion  of 
the  English  from  India.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  justification  of  the  unne¬ 
cessary  cruelty  which  was  practised 
toward  Omdut  ul  Omrah’s  son.  A 
vote  of  approbation,  similar  to  that 
upon  the  Oude  question,  was  moved  by 
Mr  Wallace-  Upon  this  a  short  but 
impressive  speech  was  made  by  Mr 
Howorth.  The  house,  said  he,  is  called 
upon  to  determine  on  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley’s  motives  ; — there  is  no  human 
tribunal  competent  to  decide  on  them ; 
it  is  by  his  actions  that  his  merits 
must  be  tried.  If  you  try  him  by  the 
resolutions  of  this  house,  or  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  show  me  the  re¬ 
solution  or  the  law  which  he  has  not 
violated  i  If  you  try  him  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Directors,  there  is 
scarcely  an  act  of  his  government 
which  they  have  not  condemned :  if 
you  try  him  by  the  effects  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  look  at  the  results !  at 
home,  irretrievable  ruin ;  in  India,  a 
territorial  revenue  of  fifteen  millions, 
felling  short  of  its  expences  upwards 
of  two  millions  annually,  loaded  with 
a  debt  of  thirty-two  miUions,  increas¬ 
ing  daily;  the  native  powers  disaffect¬ 
ed  ;  alarmed  with  jealous  apprehen- 


*  Affiurs  of  the  Carnatic,  ordered  to  be  printed  June  23,  1802,  and  reprinted 
Teb.  26th,  1*07, 
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slons  of  our  ambitious  encroachments:  Wellesle)',  be  consistent,  at  least, 
disgusted  with  our  humiliating  con-  and  begin  where,  on  this  principle, 
troiil;  disgusted  with  the  disgraceful  you  ought  to  begin,  by  ordering 
subordination  in  which  they  have  been  Lord  Cornwallis’s  monument  to  be 
placed ;  disgusted  with  the  baseness .  pulled  down,  and  then  on  its  ruina 
of  our  ingratitude  in  this  last  instance,  you  may  erect  a  statue  to  Lord  Wel- 
the  mass  of  Mahomedans  in  the  Car-  lesley.  But,  at  last,  we  are  told,  that 
natic  are  seeking  only  for  a  period  the  noble  Lord’s  motives  were  al¬ 
to  their  sufferings,  in  the  subversion  ways  good,  that  his  zeal  to  serve  the 
of  the  British  government ;  and  even  Company  was  always  ardent :  I  have 
your  Sepoy  establishment,  the  last  already  said,  there  is  no  human  tri¬ 
native  resource  you  had  to  trust  to,  bunal  can  take  cognizance  of  hig 
ready  to  take  up  arms  against  you :  conscience,  or  penetrate  into  his  mo- 
every  financial  resource  exhausted ;  tives,  abstractedly  from  his  conduct, 
not  a  rupee  in  your  treasuries ;  this.  In  my  mind,  the  noble  Lord  has  done 
sir,  is  the  state  into  which  Lord  Wei-  all  with  his  eyes  open,  caring,  as  it 
lesley’s  raal-administration  brought  seems,  but  little  for  the  consequen- 
India :  this  is  the  state  in  which  he  ces ;  secure  of  protection  here ;  and 
leR  it,  and  this  is  the  state  in  which  so  he  has  founa  it :  but  before  this 
Lord  Cornwallis  found  it :  for  what  House  proceeds  to  pass  a  vote  which, 
reason  was  such  a  man  as  Lord  Corn-  as  an  hon.  director  ( Mr  Grant^  has 
wallis,  at  his  advanced  period  of  life,  told  you,  will  be  attended  with  incal- 
not  merely  called  upon,  but  solicit-  culable  mischief  in  India,  I  trust  it 
ed,  entreated,  as  one  of  the  greatest  will  reflect,  and  I  call  upon  his  Ma- 
services  he  could  render  to  his  coun-  jesty’s  ministers,  before  they  lend 
try,  to  again  undertake  the  govern-  their  aid  to  a  measure  so  pregnant 
ment  of  India  ?  Was  such  a  'man  witli  disgrace  to  the  British  name  and 
wanted  to  pursue  the  system,  and  character,  to  reflect  on  those  duties 
tread  in  the  steps,  of  Lord  W'elles-  which  they  owe  to  their  sovereign, 
ley  ?  No,  he  was  sent  out  for  very  to  their  country,  and,  in  truth,  to 
different  purposes.  He  was  employ-  their  own  characters. — The  vote  of 
ed  from  tne  first  moment  of  his  arri-  approbation  was  carried  with  only 
val  at  Calcutta,  to  the  latest  period  nineteen  dissentient  voices  against 
•f  his  existence,  in  reversing  every  98.  Little  interest  is  excited  in  this 
measure,  in  cutting  down  every  po-  country  by  the  discussion  of  East 
litical  act  of  his  predecessor,  in  en-  India  affairs,  and  little  attention  gi- 
deavouring  to  repair,  or  at  least  to  ven  to  a  subject  so  remote  and  intri- 
put  a  stop  to,  the  universal  mischiefs  cate.  The  splendid  military  succes- 
pfoduced  by  the  measures  of  Lord  ses  of  Marquis  Wellesley ’sadministra- 
Wellesley.  This  house  voted  a  mo-  tion  were  carefully  confounded  with 
nument  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  If  you  the  whole  system  of  his  policy,  by 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  his  partizans  and  pamphleteers;*  and 

*  Lord  Folkeston,  in  introdudng  his  motion  upon  the  Oude  charge,  said,  that 
two  pamphlets  written  to  bias  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  were 
distributed  gratis,  not  only  to  the  members  of  that  house,  but  through  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  taverns  and  coffee-houses  in  London.  Even  some  of  the  resolutions  wbidi  he 
himself  had  first  offered  to  the  house,  had  been  published  in  the  papers  with  altera- 
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the  Uninformed  mass  of  the  public 
were  easily  misled.  They  knew  and 
admired  the  vigour  and  decision 
with  which  he  destroyed  Tippoo, 
and  effectually  frustrated  the  well- 
concerted  plans  of  France ;  they 
easily  excused  his  ambition,  and 
the^  cared  little  for  tlie  profusion 
which  had  so  greatly  embarrassed 
the  CoAipany  and  exasperated  the 
Directors,  This  too  was  known, 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  political  morality  here  and  in 
Hindostan.  In  tlmt  miserable  coun¬ 
try  all  governments  are  founded  up¬ 
on  usurpation,  which  in  almost  eve- 

X  instance  is  of  such  recent  date, 
at  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
past  into  a  prescriptive  claim.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  right  and  lawful  succession 
are  inapplicable  to  a  state  of  society 
where  there  is  no  right  but  force,  no 
law  but  that  of  the  strongest.  This 
was  perfectly  understood ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  those  persons 
who  had  examined  into  the  history 
of  Marquis  Wellesley’s  usurpations, 
were  acquainted  with  the  breach 
of  national  faith,  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  which  rendered  them  as  im¬ 
politic  as  they  were  abominable.— 
“  If  ever,”  said  Mr  Fox,  “  there  was 
one  case  in  which  the  breach  of  trea¬ 
ty  ought  to  occasion  more  indigna¬ 


tion  than  in  another,  it  was  in  India, 
where  there  was  no  power  but  that 
of  the  sword;  but  where,”  as  Mr 
Francis  had  well  observed,  “  that 
sword  was  the  British  sword.”  **  In 
India  the  British  ought  to  be  bound 
by  their  compacts  the  more  closely, 
the  more  it  was  in  their  power  to 
break  them.” 

Another  subject  relating  to  our 
victories  in  the  East  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  parliament  upon  the  death  of 
Lord  Lake  ;  when  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  were  informed,  that 
it  was  his  Majesty’s  inten-  Fed.  24. 
tion  to  settle  an  annui¬ 
ty  of  2000  /.  upon  his  successor  and 
the  two  next  heirs- male.  When 
the  King’s  message  was 
taken  into^  consideration.  Fed.  28. 
Lord  Castlereagh  stated, 
that  the  circumstances  in  which 
Lord  Lake  had  left  his  family  were 
such  as  to  strengthen  his  claim  to 
parliamentary  reward.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  from  India,  he  received  such 
marks  of  the  favour  of  the  C'ro>vn, 
and  other  distinguished  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family,  that  he  felt  him¬ 
self  in  some  measure  able  to  support 
his  dignity  without  public  aid,  and 
felt  of  course  unwilling  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  an  application  for  such  a 
reward  as  was  now  demanded  for 


tions  and  comments ;  and  this  publication  he  could  with  cer^'nty  trace  to  the  friends 
of  the  noble  Marquis,  because  they  were  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  transmit¬ 
ted  these  resoluUons  to  them,  but  in  which  he  had  subsequently  made  some  verbal  al¬ 
terations.  He  did  not  complain  of  this, — he  left  the  house  and  the  country  to  judge 
of  the  fairness  and  decency  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  cause 
which  rtmuired  such  assistance.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  editor  of  the  Asiatic 
Annual  Register,  in  that  part  of  his  parliamentaiy  proceedings,  where  Mr  PauH’g 
charges  against  Marquis  Wellesley  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  omits  them  altoge¬ 
ther,  saying,  “  as  these  charges  have  never  been  substantiated  by  evidence,  nor  even 
attempted  to  be  supported  by  argument,  they  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  report  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  or  India  ailairs ;  becauu  thit 
work  it  a  register  of  authenticated  faett,  in  which  all  unfounded  accutations  are  of 
course  inadmissible!”  Had  Mr  Laurence  Dundas  Campbell  forgotten  that,  whether 
these  accusations  were  true  or  false,  it  was  an  authenticated  fact  in  the  liistory  of 
Marquis  WqJUesley,  that  such  accusations  were  brought  against  liim  ? 
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him.  Tliid  forbearance,  however, 
ought  not  to  operate  to  his  injury ; 
and  it  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  pension,  as  was  just  and  custo¬ 
mary,  sliould  commence  from  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Delhi,  from 
which  he  derived  his  title.  This  ex¬ 
tension  would  afford  means  of  ma¬ 
king  some  arrangement  for  the  fe¬ 
male  part  of  his  family, — to  whom 
he  had  not  been  able  to  bequeath  a 
thousand  pounds  each.  And  as  he 
had  died  before  the  application  could 
be  made,  his  life  was  not  counted 
for  one  of  the  three,  for  which  it  was 
usual  to  grant  provisions  of  this  kind. 
He  proposed  also  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  motion,  Mr  Whitbread 
observed,  that  Lord  Lake  had  been 
in  possession  of  very  lucrative  em¬ 
ployments, — so  lucrative,  indeed,  as 
to  render  it  quite  indecorous  for  him 
to  come  forward  with  such  a  claim 
during  his  lifetime.  To  prevent,  as 
it  were,  the  peerage  from  being  sul¬ 
lied,  he  woidd  consent  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  ;  but  to  its  retrospective  opera¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  monument,  he  must 
decidedly  object.  This  called  forth 
many  panegyrics  on  the  deceased, 
upon  tlie  CTound  that  he  had  return¬ 
ed  from  filling  one  of  the  highest  of¬ 
fices  in  India,  comparatively  poor. 
His  expences,  it  was  ur^ed,  had 
been  fully  equd  to  his  appointments ; 
and  Mr  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  ob¬ 
served,  that  if  officers  were  taught 
not  to  look  up  to  their  country  for 
any  provision  for  their  children,  left 
destitute  by  their  death,  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  to  pass  a  law  at  once,  binding 
them  to  chastity  like  Catholic  priests, 
and  thereby  prevent  them  from  ha- 

a  children  to  provide  for.  He 
eft  only  40,000/.  to  provide  for 
a  wife  and  seven  children,  and  sup¬ 
port  a  peerage.  Mr  William  Smith 


remarked  upon  this,  that  he  brought 
with  him  from  India  nearly  140,000/.; 
and  that  the  real  cause  of  his  dying 
in  such  moderate  circumstances  was, 
that  he  had  discharged  out  of  it  the 
immense  debts  which  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  contracted  in  this  country.  He 
did  not,  however,  object  to  the  pen¬ 
sion,  b^use  he  thought  not  only 
dignity  but  independence  should  be 
attached  to  the  peerage. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  protested  against 
the  grant  in  all  its  parts,  both  on 
personal  and  constitutional  grounds. 
rersonaUy,  because  whenever  a  pen- 
Mon  was  claimed  on  the  ground  of 
services,  those  services  ought  to  be 
ofavery  distinguished  nature.  There 
ought  not  to  be  any  necessity  for  ask¬ 
ing  when  and  where  they  were  per¬ 
formed, — they  should  be  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  kind  that  the  fame  of  them 
should  ring  through  tlie  world.  Who 
ever  went  to  India  that  did  not  win 
battles? — and  indeed,  when  the  bril¬ 
liant  victories  of  Lord  Lake  were 
mentioned,  some  failures  not  less  re¬ 
markable  might  be  mentioned  also. 
But  his  main  objection  was  upon 
constitutional  grounds.  What  had 
become  of  all  those  sinecures  which 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  ? 
Whenever  they  were  alluded  to  in 
that  House,  it  was  always  argued  by 
Ministers,  that  such  things  were  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Crown 
to  reward  eminent  services,— but 
whenever  there  were  any  eminent 
services  to  be  rewarded,  the  real  re¬ 
ward  was  always  made  an  additional 

burden  on  the  people. - If  Lord 

Lake’s  services  had  TOen  great,  the 
merits  of  th^eople  of  England  were 
not  small.  Iney  had  submitted  with 
unexampled  patience  to  privations 
and  sufferings  of  every  kind.  If  all 
merit  was  to  be  rewarded,  where 
was  their  merit  to  find  its  remunera- 
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tion  ?  The  oi^ly  reward  which  they  end ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  Commit* 
could  receive  wae  from  the  watchful  tee  that  the  afiairs  of  the  Company 
attention  of  the  House  over  their  could  properly  be  investigated.  A 
purse,  and  to  prevent  any  unneces*  committee  of  21  members  was  ac* 

sary  burthen  from  being  imposed  cordingly  appointed. - 

upon  them.  Here  Sir  Francis,  as  Some  weeks  afterwards  April  26. 
usual,  weakened  the  effect  of  his  a  petition  from  the  Corn- 
speech,  and  injured  himself  in  the  pany  was  presented  by  Mr  C.  Grant, 
opinion  of  thinking  men,  by  con-  It  stated,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
founding  the  character  of  the  dema-  last  and  present  war  they  liad  incur- 
gogue  with  that  of  the  censor, — and  red  various  expences  for  expeditions 
his  opponents  of  course  replied  only  from  the  continent  of  India  to  the 
to  the  feeble  part  of  his  speech. —  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  islands 
The  motion  was  carried,  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  to  Egypt, 
March  2.  But  a  few  nights  after-  under  the  instructions  of  his  Mi\je8- 
wards.  Lord  Castlereagh  ty’s  government,  which  expences 
declared  it  was  the  wish  of  Lord  were  advanced,  upon  a  reliance  that 
Lake’s  friends  not  to  press  the  point  they  were  to  be  fully  reimbursed  by 
of  his  monument,  as  an  opinion  seem-  the  public.  Different  sums  had  at 
ed  to  prevail,  that  that  honour  ought  (hfferent  times  been  issued  to  the  pe- 
to  be  limited  to  such  persons  as  fall  titioners  in  respect  thereof ;  never- 
in  battle.  A  letter  upon  this  grant  thelcss  they  claimed  that  a  large  ba- 
was  published  by  Mr  raull,  in  which  lance  was  still  due  to  them  on  that 
he  stated,  that  Lord  Lake’s  fixed  account.  That  they  were  indebted 
salary  in  India  for  six  years,  had  to  his  Majesty  for  customs  and  for 
been  16,000  i.  a-year ;  and  that  his  excise  in  the  sum  of  770,000 ;  and 
prize-money  amounted  at  least  to  upon  a  prospective  estimate  to  the 
1 30,000 /L ;  and  that  his  son  Lieute-  first  of  March  1809,  it  appeared  that 
nant-Colonel  Lake  enjoyed,  during  their  payments,  including  this  debt, 
the  same  time,  a  salary  of  8000/.  would  exceed  the  probable  sum  of 
a-year,  and  shared  15,000/.  for  prize-  their  receipts  by  the  sum  of2,433, 1 85/. 
money.  The  debts  which  had  been  or  thereabouts,  not  including  in  those 
discharged  in  England  amounted,  he  receipts  the  balance  due  to  &em  from 
said,  only  to  38,000/.  the  public ; — but  it  would  be  highly 

On  the  11th  of  March,  Mr  R.  inconvenient  and  disadvantageous 
Dundas,  President  of  the  Board  of  that  the  Company  should  raise  the 
Controul,  moved  for  the  appoint-  whole  of  that  sum  by  the  means  now 
ment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  en-  in  their  power.  That  they  were  not 
quire  into  the  present  state  of  the  conscious  of  having  created,  or  ag- 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  gravated  this  financial  pressure,  but 
There  was  a  deposit,”  he  said,  that  it  had  been  produced  by  a  com- 
**  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  and  bination  of  the  following  causes : 
it  was  expedient  to  investigate  the  1.  The  debt  accum^ated  in  In¬ 
cause  which  produced  and  tended  to  dia,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest 
perpetuate  it.”  Mr  Creevey  sup-  which  it  bears,  die  effects  of  which 
ported  the  motion,  affirming,  that  the  have  been  to  intercept  the  surplus 
statements  of  the  different  Budgets  of  the  Indian  Revenue,  and  to  oc- 
had  been  delusive  from  beginning  to  casion  large  drafts  on  the  petitioners 
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at  home  for  parent  of  interest,  as 
well  as  for  political  charges  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  Indian  territory  out  of 
the  home-  funds  of  the  petitioners : 
2.  The  very  large  sums  advanced 
for  the  expeditions  from  India  before 
mentioned,  part  of  u  hich  was  bor¬ 
rowed  in  India  at  a  high  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  :  3.  The  deterioration  occa- 
tuoned  in  their  affairs  by  a  state  of 
European  war  since  1793,  under  the 
following  heads :  1st,  in  freight  and 
demurrage,  which,  in  the  course  of 
14- years,  have  created  an  increase 
of  cxpence  by  the  sum  of 7,000,000/. 
2d,  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  this  country  exported 
by  the  petitioners,  to  the  annual 
amount,  on  an  average  of  13  years, 
of  about  1 ,690,000/.,  which  increase 
lias  not  been  counterbalanced  by  an 
increase  in  the  selling  prices  abroad, 
nor  by  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of 
goods  purchased  for  importation  in¬ 
to  England ;  3d,  in  diminution  of 
rofits  on  the  Indian  investments 
omeward : — 4.  ITie  large  supplies 
in  goods  and  bullion  sent  out  to  In-' 
dia  and  China,  between  the  years 
1802  and  1806,  exceeding  very  con¬ 
siderably  the  returns  which  have 
been  made ;  those  supplies  were  ori¬ 
ginally  furnished  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  investments  of  the 
petitioners,  in  order  that  by  increas¬ 
ed  commercial  profits,  joined  to  in¬ 
creased  revenue  savings,  the  Indian 
debt  might  be  in  part  liquidated  ; 
but  in  the  years  1803  and  1804, 
when  those  supplies  arrived  in  India, 
great  part  thereof,  particularly  of  the 
bullion,  was  absorbed  by  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  war  against  the  Mahrattas; 
and  in  1 805,  to  aid  the  Indian  finan¬ 
ces  of  the  petitioners  in  the  said  war, 
they  still  sent  large  supplies  of  bul¬ 
lion,  besides  the  usu^  exports  of 
.goods,  winch  latter  were  also,  to  as¬ 


sist  the  manufactures  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  continued  to  be  exported  upon 
an  extended  scale  to  India  and  China 
in  1806,  all  which  exports  are  among 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  the 
pressure  now  felt  upon  the  home 
finances  of  the  petitioners,  the  re¬ 
turns  hitherto  received  falling  far 
short  of  their  amount : — 5.  The  com¬ 
paratively  small  investments  which 
were  sent  home  during  the  years 
1803-4-5 ;  whereas,  if  investments  in 
proportion  even  to  the  amount  usual 
in  preceding  years  had  been  sent 
home,  they  could  then  have  been 
sold,  and  would  have  produced  a  con¬ 
siderable  influx  of  money  into  the 
petitioners’  treasury  in  England, 
which  would  have  been  ready  to 
have  counteracted  the  effect  of  the 
very  small  sales,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  can  only  be  made, 
and  which  tends  to  the  further  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  affairs  of  the  pe¬ 
titioners  6.  That  anterior  to  the 
period  of  1802,  and  during  a  period 
of  ten  years,  from  1797  to  1807,  the 
advances  made  out  of  the  petition¬ 
ers’  funds  at  home,  for  supplies  in 
goods  and  bullion  sent  to  India  and 
China  for  payment  of  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  draw’n  upon  the  petitioners 
from  thence,  and  for  sums  paid  in 
England  on  account  of  political  and 
military  charges  appertaining  to  the 
Indian  territory,  have  very  largely 
exceeded  all  the  returns  receivedf, 
which  appear  to  be  indebted  to  the 
home  concern  in  the  said  period  to 
an  amount  exceeding  five  millions. 
Tliat  the  petitioners  do  not  presume 
to  request  aid  in  their  present  emer¬ 
gency,  without  shewing  their  un- 

auestionable  ability  to  discharge  all 
jcir  present  debts  in  England,  and 
to  repay  whatever  the  House  may  in 
its  wisdom  think  fit  to  assist  them 
with ;  for,  independent  of  the  Indian 
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Debt,  which  the  petitioners  submit 
is  justly  chargeable  on  the  Indian 
territory,  the  petitioners  beg  leave 
to  state  that,  on  the  1st  of  March 
last,  the  sum  total  of  debts,  carrying 
interest  and  not  carrying  interest, 
owing  by  the  petitioners  in  Eng¬ 
land,  then  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
9,1^,621/.  (not  including  the  a- 
mount  of  their  capital  stocl^  but  in¬ 
cluding  the  debts  due  to  his  Majesty 
for  Customs  and  Excise),  and  the 
sum  owing  by  the  public  to  the  pe¬ 
titioners,  takmg  the  same  as  it  stands 
in  the  annual  accounts  at  2,460,000/. 
and  other  good  debts  due  to  them  in 
England,  together  with  the  value 
of  their  goods  now  unsold  in  their 
warehouses,  and  of  their  houses, 
warehouses,  and  other  property  in 
England,  amount  to  tne  sum  of 
14,149,623/.;  and  moreover,  the 
petitioners  certainly  expect  further 
goods  from  India  and  China  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  to  the 
amount  of  5,271,000/.,  which,  added 
to  the  last-mentioned  sum,  will  make 
their  ^  actual  property  in  England 
amount  to  19,420,623/.,  from  which 
the  debts  aforesaid  being  deduct¬ 
ed,  there  will  remain  a  balance  of 
10,298,002  /. ;  but  taking  only  the 
amount  of  the  goods  now  unsold  in 
their  warehouses,  being  7,815,305  /. 
and  the  amount  of  goi^s  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  course  of  the  year,  be¬ 
ing  5,271,000/.  both  will  make  an 
aggregate  of  property  amounting  to 
13,086,305  /.,  ana  if  from  this  be  de¬ 
ducted  the  estimated  amount  of  sales 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  will 
still  remain  at  the  end  of  the  year 
goods  to  the  amount  of  8,307,092  /. 
as  a  security  for  any  loan  that  may 
be  made. 

Mr  Grant  moved,  that  this  peti¬ 
tion  should  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Upon  this  Mr  Creo'ey  ob- 
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served,  that  being  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion  that  the  Company 
never  would  be  able  to  repay  the 
loan  which  they  were  now  cmling  on 
parliament  to  grant.  There  was  a 
deficit  of  three  millions  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  and  what  reason  was  there 
to  suppose  that  they  would  not  come 
next  year  and  call  for  another  loan  / 
If  the  money  was  now  granted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  gift ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  consider  imme-  . 
diately  whether  this  monopoly  ought 
to  be  continued.  The  trade  of  the 
Company  was  daily  decreasing,  and 
the  Americans  were  rivalling  them 
in  it; — some  means  should  be  de¬ 
vised  of  stopping  this  American 
trade,  and  transferring  it  to  British 
subjects.  They  were  at  present 
tramng  without  any  surplus  revenue, 
and  at  an  annual  loss,  by  borrowing 
money  at  high  interest,  and  even 
borrowing  annually  to  pay  their  di¬ 
vidends.  Therefore,  until  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  was  entirely  put  an  end  to, 
there  ought  to  be  a  limitation  of 
stock,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends,  unless  they  could 
bp  paid  out  of  the  profits.  Argu¬ 
ments  of  the  same  nature  were  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr 
Ponsonby.  ISir  John  Newport  de¬ 
clared  he  could  consider  the  sum 
now  demanded  as  nothing  but  a  gift ; 
and  therefore,  as  Ireland  must  con¬ 
tribute  her  share  of  it,  he  claimed  in 
behalf  of  Ireland  a  share  in  the  East 
India  trade. 

Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in 
tliis  de^rate  representation  of  the 
Company’s  affairs,  it  was  justly  ob¬ 
served  by  Mr  Perceval,  that  the 
public  were  at  present  debtors  to  the 
Company,  and  that,  if  we  chose  to 
refuse  them  assistance,  we  were  at 
least  bound  not  to  contribute  to  their 
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distress  by  withholding  from  them 
what  was  their  rightful  due. —  Mr 
Tierney  also,  though  he  delivered 
no  opinion  respecting  the  monopoly, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  petition,  or 
rather  exposed  the  imustice  of  those 
who  opposed  it.  “  The  Company,” 
he  said,  “  was  a  great  commercial 
body  labouring  under  distress,  not 
brought  upon  them  by  vice  or  mis¬ 
management,  but  by  tne  state  of  the 
world ;  and  they  merely  required 
that  relief  which  Government  would 
give  to  other  commercial  men  under 
similar  difficulties.  He  hoped  their 
affairs  might  undergo  a  complete  in¬ 
vestigation.” — The  petition  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committees— About 
a  fortnight  afterwards,  Mr 
May  6.  Creevey  moved,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  for  certain  pa¬ 
pers,  to  elucidate  the  real  state  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Company.  ”  The 
petition,”  he  said,  “  contained  a  ma¬ 
nifest  deception.  It  stated  the  defi¬ 
ciency  for  the  year  at  2,4-00,0(X) 
whereas  it  was  3,000,000  L  It  sta¬ 
ted  also,  that,  after  paying  all  their 
debts,  the  Company  would  have  a 
surplus  of  b,000,000  /. ;  while  the  fo¬ 
reign  account  was  not  taken  into 
the  calculation,  and,  when  this  was 
included,  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
12,000,0(.X)  /.  He  said  this  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee,  and  from  a 
document  laid  before  it.  He  moved, 
therefore,  that  this  document  should 
be  laid  before  the  House,  and  for  an 
account  of  all  the  loans  made  by  the 
Company  in  India.”  Mr  Creevey 
commented  with  some  force  upon 
the  unfitness  of  appointing  persons 
to  be  members  of  the  Committee 
who  received  pensions  from  the  Com¬ 
pand,  or  were  otherwise  so  connect¬ 
ed  with  it,  that  they  could  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  iinpartid  judges  between 
it  and  the  public  ; — there  were,  for 
instance,  two  Directors  in  the  num¬ 


ber,  and  Mr  Dundas,  whose  father 
had  been  the  author  of  the  existing 
system.  These  arguments  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dr  Lawrence,  Lord  Folke- 
ston,  and  Mr  W.  Smith ; — the  mo¬ 
tion  was  opposed  on  the  reasonable 
ground,  that  all  the  necessan'  docu¬ 
ments  would  soon  be  laid  before  par¬ 
liament,  with  the  Committee's  re¬ 
port  :  and,  as  the  sense  of  the  House 
appeared  to  be  against  it,  it  was 
withdrawn. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Committee 
presentecl  their  first  report.  It  ad¬ 
mitted  a  claim  upon  the  public  for 
something  more  than  a  million  and 
half,  leaving  the  demand  for  nearly 
a  million  more  undecided  upon ;  and 
it  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  pe¬ 
tition,  that  the  assets  in  England 
were  ample  security  for  any  assist¬ 
ance  to  that  extent  which  parliament 
might  think  proper  to  grant.  A 
frequent  adjustment  of  accounts  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  the  Company 
was  recommended  as  necessary,  and 
its  necessity  exemplified  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  delay  had  occasioned 
to  the  present  investigation.  It  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  were  proceeding  in  their  inquiry ; 
that  they  were  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  carrying  into  effect  re¬ 
ductions  to  a  very  considerable  a- 
mount  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Esta¬ 
blishments  of  India :  and  that  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  had  engaged  the  se¬ 
rious  attention  of  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  and  of  their  governments 
abroad. 

In  consequence  of  this 
report,  Mr  Creevey  mo-  Jtme  2. 
ved  for  a  copy  of  an  ex¬ 
position  of  tne  affairs  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  which  had  been  called  for  by 
the  Committee,  and  given  in  accord¬ 
ingly  by  the  Directors.  “  The  first 
thing,”  he  said,  “  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  done,  was  to  require  tins 
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general  statement,  which  gave  a 
view  gloomy  enough  of  the  Compa* 
ny’s  situation.  They  then  advised 
the  petition  ;~but  in  the  petition 
the  Directors  forgot  their  distresses ; 
they  put  off  their  Indian  debt  in  a 
parenthesis,  and  made  out  a  surplus 
St  home  of  eight  millions.  Yet  the 
petition,  and  not  the  exposition,  had 
been  adopted  as  the  ground  of  the 
report !  Delusive,  therefore,  as  the 
Indian  Budgets  had  been,  they  were 
nothing  to  the  delusion  of  this  re¬ 
port.  He  moved  for  the  exposition, 
though  he  could  well  conceive  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  not  much  relish  the 
idea  of  its  being  made  public.  The 
friends  of  Lord  Melville  and  of  Mar¬ 
quis  Wellesley  would  not  desire  to 
produce  a  paper  in  which  the  Direc¬ 
tors  ascribed  their  distress  to  the 
Board  of  Controul,  constituted  in 
1784,  and  to  the  Mahratta  war.”— 
The  motion  was  objected  to,  because 
it  was  said  the  exposition  would  ap¬ 
pear  with  the  second  report,  and  it 
was  not  put  to  the  vote. — After  the 
report  was  printed,  Mr  R.  Dundas 
moved,  that  a  million  and  half  should 
be  paid  to  the  East  India  Company, 
on  account  of  expences  •  incurr^ 
by  them  in  the  public  service. 
Lord  Folkeston  opposed  it,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  report  was  altoge¬ 
ther  unsatisfactory.  He  was  not 
supported,  and  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
West  India  merchants  met  with  a 
very  different  resistance. 
Fe6.  24.  —A  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr  Perceval,  to  enquire  how  far 
it  might  be  expedient  to  confine 
the  distilleries  to  the  use  of  sugar 
>«1  nlolasses,  and  what  other  means 
could  be  devised  for  the  assistance  of 


the  planters.  Their  first  report  re¬ 
lated  wholly  to  the  distillation,  and 
recommended  the  proposed  restric¬ 
tion  both  for  England  and  Scotland ; 
not  for  Ireland,-^ecause  the  pecu¬ 
liar  situation  of  that  country,  the 
great  prevalence  of  illegal  distilla¬ 
tion,  the  love  of  whisky,  and  the  re¬ 
laxed  conduct  and  corrupt  behavi¬ 
our  to  which,  it  was  said,  the  reve¬ 
nue  officers  have  been  unfortunately 
too  much  addicted,  would  render 
any  such  restriction  fruitless.  A  sus¬ 
pension  of  all  intercourse  in  spirits 
between  the  two  islands,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction,  was 
the  best  security  that  could  be  de¬ 
vised.  In  order  to  render  the  sugar 
spirit  as  cheap  to  the  consumer  as 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  sup¬ 
plant,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the 
-wash  was  advised.  But  because,  in 
the  event  of  a  superabundant  harvest, 
the  restriction  might  be  found  very 
hurtful  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  the  Committee  re¬ 
commended,  in  the  strongest  man¬ 
ner,  that  any  bill  brought  in  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  report,  should  con¬ 
tain  a  clause  'granting  a  power  to 
the  King  in  Council  to  do  away  the 
suspension,  and  allow  the  distillers 
to  carry  on  their  trade  in  the  accus¬ 
tomed  manner. 

No  measure  during  the  whole  ses¬ 
sions  occasioned  so  violent  an  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  was  argued,  that  the  dis¬ 
tilleries,  by  causing  more  corn  to  be 
raised  than  was  necessary  for  food, 
enabled  us,  in  time  of  dearth,  to  take 
this  superabundance  for  food,  and 
thus  had  the  effect  of  national  gra¬ 
naries.  Those  newspapers  that  were 
more  especially  hostile  to  the  Minis¬ 
try,  caught  at  the  occasion,  and  de¬ 
nominated  the  proposed  measure,  an 
experiment  to  sterilize  the  country  for 
one  year,— an  act  to  interrupt  the  rou- 
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tine  of  crop* ; — a  bill  to  create  a 
scarcity  of  com  by  discouraging  the 
growth  thereof.  An  outcry  was 
raised  by  the  philosophising  agricul¬ 
turists  the  landed  interest  took 
the  alarm, — and  county  meetings 
were  called  to  petition  against  the 
restriction.  This  outcry  was  not  less 
preposterous  than  selfish.  It  had 
been  proved,  that  the  annual  impor¬ 
tation  of  com  into  Great  Britain  a- 
mounted  to  770,000  quarters,  the 
greater  part  of  which  supply  was 
now  cut  off,  nor  was  there  any  pro¬ 
spect  of  the<formhr  markets  being 
opened  to  us.  The  annual  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  distilleries  was  470,000 ; 
—by  the  restriction,  this  quantity, 
amounting  to  more  than  half  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  was  brought  into  use  as 
food,  while  at  the  same  time  a  ma¬ 
terial  relief  was  afforded  to  the  West 
India  merchants  by  consuming  their 
produce,  for  which  they  had  at  pre¬ 
sent  no  demand.  No  person  contri¬ 
buted  so  much  as  Cobbett  to  set  the 
'public  opinion  right  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  his  coarse  but  vigorous  talents 
were  on  this  occasion  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  exposing  the  folly,  the  so¬ 
phistry,  and  gross  self-contradictions 
with  which  the  landed  interest  would 
have  prevented  all  relief  to  the  plant¬ 
ers,  without  deriving  any  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  plain,  pal¬ 
pable,  demonstrable,  and  demortstra- 
ted  injury  of  the  country.  So  strong 
was  the  opposition  in  parliament,  (for 
many  members  seeing  it  so  strong, 
seem  to  have  joined  it  merely  upon 
party  views,)  that  on  the 
May  19.  question  for  going  into  a 
Committee,  there  was  on¬ 
ly  a  majority  of  fourteen.  It  was 
resisted  pertinaciously  step  by  step, 
but  finally  the  bill  passed. 

Three  other  reports  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Conmiittee  in  the 


course  of  the  session,  all  tending  te 
the  relief  of  the  planter.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  they  recommended,  either  that 
the  importation  and  use  of  foreign 
spirits  should  be  prohibited  during 
the  war,  or  that  the  duties  on  them 
should  be  greatly  increased.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  trade  for  them 
is  carried  on  is  by  neutral  ves¬ 
sels,  with  particular  licences  from 
the  Privy-Council.  They  go  out  in 
ballast,  (for  any  articles  of  Britisli 
manufacture,  or  colonial  produce, 
would  render  them  liable  to  confis¬ 
cation,)  and  they  bring  back  foreign 
spirits,  wines,  and  fhiit,  but  no  ar¬ 
ticle  useful  to  the  British  manufac¬ 
turer.  It  is  therefore  both  the  po¬ 
licy  and  practice  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  to  connive  at  this  traffic, 
and  protect  it.  Any  means  of  check¬ 
ing  it  would  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  rum.  The  Committee  had 
thought  of  equalizing  the  duties 
upon  rum  and  British  spirits,  but 
upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that  this 
would  materially  injure,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  ruin,  our  home  distilleries. — 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  se¬ 
cond  report. — The  third  related  to 
the  trade  between  America  and  the 
West  India  colonies,  a  trade  which 
was  made  ruinous  to  the  planter  by 
Xhe  restrictions  which  fettered  them. 
Rum  and  molasses  are  the  only  ar¬ 
ticles  of  their  own  growth  whiqh 
they  are  permitted  to  barter  with 
the  Americans ;  these  therefore  they 
exchange  to  great  disadvantage 
when  the  American  'merchant  will 
take  them,  but  in  general  he  insists 
upon  specie  or  bills  of  exchange. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  supplies 
imported  from  America'  are  thus  paid 
for with  the  money  thus  obtained 
he  goes  to  the  enemy’s  colonies, 
purchases  colonial  produce  there 
with  the  advantages  that  money 
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gives  him ;  and  then,  under  his  neu¬ 
tral  flag,  supplies  the  continent  of 
Europe  with  the  growth  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  islands.  The  Committee,  there-' 
fore,  earnestly  recoipmended  that 
the  colonists  might  be  permitted  to 
barter  sugar  and  coffee;  and  that 
stronger  measures  should  be  taken 
to  interrupt  the  intercourse  between 
the  enemy’s  colonies  and  the  United 
States.— In  the  fourth  report,  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  the  prohibitory 
duties  on  the  importation  of  refined 
sugar,  which  was  eight  guineas  per 
hundred,  and  render  it  only  emu- 
valent  to  that  upon  raw  sugar.  By 
these  means  the  loss  from  drainage' 
upon  the  voyage  would  be  saved, 
amounting  neany  to  one-eighth  of 
the  whole ; — ^the  freight  would  be 
proportionately  reduced,  and  the 
planter  would  gain  from  every  hun¬ 
dred  weightof  sugar  whichhe  refined, 
materials  for  the  distillation  of  nearly 
three  gallons  of  rum.  Admitting  that 
this  measure  should  injure  the  refi¬ 
ning  trade  in  England,  to  the  amount 
oftme  half  the  capital,  which  was  as 
it  were  incommutably  employed  in 
it,  the  compensation  would  not  be 


equal  to  the  sum  annually  lost  to 
individuals  and  the  nation  by  the 
present  system,  in  consequence  of 
this  oppressive  and  impolitic  prohi¬ 
bition.  A  plan  had  been  proposed 
for  fattening  cattle  with  sugar,— if  it 
should  be  found  successful,  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther  a  drawback  could  ne  allowed 
on  all  that  was  so  employed ; — this, 
however,  w&s  only  hinted  at,  be¬ 
cause  no  conclusive  experiments  had 
yet  been  made.  The  Committee 
were  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  if  a 
practicable  commutation  of  any  part 
of  the  duty  could  be  devised,  it  must 
afford  relief  to  the  planter,  either 
by  diminishing  his  charges  to  that 
amount,  if  the  market-price  conti¬ 
nued  the  same,  or  by  increasing  the 
number  of  consumers,  if  it  fell.  In 
this  view  they  recommended  a  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  duty  to  be  governed 
by  the  average  price.  They  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  advise  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  on  coffee,  inasmuch 
as  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  in  ite 
progress  through  the  House. — This 
act  was  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
session. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Dehtor  and  Creditor  Bill. —  Criminal  Late. —  Cdd-Bath-Fieldt  Prison.— 


The  remaining  proceedings  of  par-  vailed  in  Holland  and  in  Denmark, 
liament  may  be  classed  under  three  '  where  experience  had  proved  its  ef- 
heads, — 1.  the  Alteration  of  Existing  ficacy.— Lord  Ellenborough  said,  in 
Laws;  2.  the  Reform  of  Existing  A-  reply,  that  the  creditor  was  more 
buses ;  and  3.  Projects  of  General  frequently  an  object  of  conqiassion 
Utility.  than  the  debtor that  arrest  was, 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Upper  generally  speaking,  the  best  meant 
House,  by  Earl  Moira,  of  producing  payment  or  composi- 
March  11.  for  amending  the  law  of  tion  of  the  debt,  and  did  produce 
Debtor  and  Creditor. —  that  effect  in  five  cases  out  of  six : 
He  explained  its  object  as  relating  — that  the  bill  was  drawn  up  with 
to  arrest  on  mesne  process,  and  im-  great  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  was 
prisonment  in  execution,  in  both  wholly  inadequate  to  its  object :  and 
which  the  intention  was  to  shorten  he  condemned  any  attempt  to  inno- 
the  duration  of  imprisonment;  in  the  vate  upon  a  long  established  law. — 
former,  by  compelling  the  plaintiff.  This  was  ably  answered  by  Lord 
where  the  writ  was  issued  in  one  Holland.  **  If  the  objection  to  in- 
term  and  returnable  in  the  next,  to  novation  were  to  hold  good,’*  hesmd, 
declare  in  the  term  of  the  return,  **  no  change  whatever,  either  in  law 
and  proceed  to  trial  in  the  succeed-  or  practice,  ought  to  take  place ; 
ing  term ;  and,  in  the  latter,  by  re-  and  in  fact  their  Lordships,  and  the 
leasing  the  debtors  at  certain  speci-  other  House,  ought  not  to  meet  for 
fied  times,  at  the  quarter-sessioils,  the  purposes  of  legislation.  It  was 
on  assigning  over  their  property  in  neemess  to  specify  the  evils  of  the 
possessionand  reversion,  and  also  ren-  present  system,  they  were  so  many, 
dering  their  future  property  liable, —  so  apparent,  and  so  notorious.  •  Why 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  cessio  were  those  frequent  acts  of  insolven- 
honorum  introduced  into  the  Roman  cy  passed,  if  the  legislature  were  not 
law  by  Csesar,  and  adopted  by  Justi-  aware  that  there  was  something  pe- 
nian.  A  similar  law  had  long  pre-  culiarly  offensive  in  continued  impri- 
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f«nment  for  debt  ?  As  for  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  bill,  and  the  igno¬ 
rance  with  which  it  had  been  drawn 
up,  he  could  only  express  his  regret 
that  those  noble  and  learned  persons, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  was  to 
endeavour  to  render  the  law  of  the 
land  as  unexceptionable  as  possible, 
did  not  take  the  subject  into  their 
own  hands.” — Lord  Ellenborough’s 
condemnation  of  the  bill  was  fat^  to 
it :  his  objections  to  its  form  and  in¬ 
adequacy  must  fairly  be  supposed  to 
have  been  valid,  but  the  practice  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  as  prescribed 
by  the  existing  laws,  is  a  grievance 
and  a  disgrace  which  ought  to  be 
removed  foom  England. 

It  had  hitherto  been  the  practice 
to  make  a  distinction  between  an  in¬ 
dictment  found  by  a  Grand  Jury, 
and  an  information  filed  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  Kihg’s  Bench,  or  by 
the  Attorney- General  ex  officio.  A 
bill  was  now  brought  in,  enacting, 
**  That  on  informations,  as  well  as 
upon  indictments,  the  parties  were 
to  be  held  to  bail.”  It  passed  un¬ 
opposed,  and  indeed  altogether  un- 
'  noticed,  through  the  House 

May  1 9.  of  Commons.  In  the  Up¬ 
per  House  it  was  opposed 
by  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Holland, 
and  Lord  Erskine.  They 
May  2^.  argued  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
chievous,  imnecessary,  and 
dangerous  innovation,  to  require  bail 


equally  upon  an  indictment  present¬ 
ed  by  12  sworn  men,  and  upon  the 
mere  filing  of  an  information  by  the 
Attorney-General,  (which  might  or 
might  not  be  founded  upon  affida¬ 
vit,)  thereby  giving  to  the  Attorney- 
General  the  power  of  a  Grand  Jury. 
It  was  nothing  to  the  point,  that  the 
present  Attorney-General  would  not 
abuse  his  power.  They  were  to  con¬ 
sider  what  future  ones  might  do,  and 
to  remember  how,  in  former  times, 
the  foulest  legal  murders,  which  the 
Crown  required,  were  sanctioned  by 
its  great  law  officers.  The  King 
might  be  deceived,  and  a  worthless 
person  appointed  Attorney-General ; 
or  an  Attorney-General  might  be 
deceived,  and  informations  ex  qjfficio 
might  be  filed  for  expressing  opi¬ 
nions  which  every  man  had  a  right 
to  express  ;  and  persons  might,  un¬ 
der  the  operation  of  this  bill,  by  be¬ 
ing  held  to  bail,  be  grievously  op¬ 
pressed.  Tlie  bill  tended  to  fetter 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  by  placing 
those  who  uttered  opinions  disagree¬ 
able  to  Government,  in  the  power  * *• 
of  an  officer  of  the  Crown. — It  was 
replied  by  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  inno¬ 
vation  was  not  so  great  as  had  been 
represented,  for,  as  the  law  at  pre¬ 
sent  stood,  persons  might  be  held  to 
bail  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  ^on 
a  charge  of  misdemeanour.  That 
the  biU  was  humanely  adapted  to 


*  Earl  Stanhope,  to  instance  this,  related  a  story  of  two  link-lion’s,  who  were  ta¬ 
ken  up  for  uttering  a  libel,  in  the  days  of  Wilkes  and  Liber^ :  one  of  them,  called 
Jack,  who  could  not  read,  handed  it  to  the  other,  named  Will,  and  begged  he  would 
read  it  to  him ;  in  the  act  of  doing  which  the  beadle  took  them  both  up,  and  carri¬ 
ed  them  before  the  magistrate,  jack  pleaded  that  he,  not  being  able  to  read,  had 
only  desired  the  other  to  do  it  for  him.  “  What  are  you  ?”  said  the  magistrate  ; 

*•  Please  your  honour,”  answeredJack,  “  I  am  an  anti-ministerial  writer.”  “  What,” 
said  the  magistrate,  how  can  you  be  a  writer  on  either  side,  if  you  can’t  read  i” 
**  Oh,  your  honour,”  replied  Jack,  “  I  chalks  45  on  the  lords’  coaches.”  Such  a 
poor  anti-ministerid  libeller  as  Jack,  might,  by  an  information  ex  officio  under  this 
•ill,  be  imprisoned  for  want  of  bail  to  the  end  of  liis  days. 
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give  relief  to  the  prisoner;  for  it 
would  prevent  a  person  sent  to  pri« 
son  for  want  of  bail,  from  remain¬ 
ing  there  for  years  (as  it  might  hap¬ 
pen)  without  the  means  of  bringing 
on  his  trial ;  and  the  Judge  who 
tried  him,  though  not  a  Judge  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  might  dischar^  him 
if  acquitted. — The  bill  passed.  Its 
good  parts  might  have  been*  retain¬ 
ed,  and  its  objectionable  ones  omit¬ 
ted, — ^for  assuredly  in  this  country, 
and  in  this  state  of  society,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  objectionable  to  arm  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  with  new  powers  a- 
gainst  freedom  of  opinion  in  the 
subject. 

A  more  extensive  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  brought  for- 
May  18.  ward  by  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly.  “  His  intention,” 
he  said,  **  had  long  been  to  propose 
some  measures  for  reforming  the  cri¬ 
minal  law  of  this  country,  in  which 
it  was  a  very  great  defect,  that  -  ca¬ 
pital  punishments  were  so  frequent ; 
and  were  appointed,  he  could  not 
say  inflicted,  for  so  many  crimes.— 
No  principle  could  be  more  clear, 
than  that  it  is  the  certain^,  much 
more  than  the  severity  of  punish¬ 
ments,  which  renders  mem  efficaci¬ 
ous:  but  if  one  were  to  take  the 
very  reverse  of  the  principle,  that 
would  be  a  faithful  description  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England ;  in  which 
punishments  are  most  severe,  and 
most  uncertain  in  their  application. 
If  we  deduct  the  number  of  those 
who  receive  sentence  of  death  for 
crimes  for  which  pardon  is  never,  or 
very  rarely,  granted,  and  take  the 
number  of  those  who  are  convicted 
of  felonies,  which  have  been  made 
capital  for  some  circumstances,  which 
are  ftot  in  truth  circumstances  of  ag¬ 
gravation,  perhaps  it  will  be  found 
that  of  20  persons  condemned  to  die. 


only  one  suficrs  death.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  the  administration 
of  justice  should  be  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  such  a  state,  where  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  law  is  not  the  rule 
that  is  observed,  but  an  exception  to 
it,  and  where  it  has  been  lately  said 
in  language,  which  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  rather  from  the  lips  of 
a  satirist  than  from  the  seat  of  judg¬ 
ment,  that  the  law  exists  inde^ 
in  theory,  but  has  been  almost  abro¬ 
gated  in  practice,  by  the  astuteness 
of  judges,  the  humanity  of  juries, 
arid  the  clemency  of  the  Crown.”— 
His  present  purpose  was  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  one  class 
only  of  these  severe  statutes  that  had, 
from  the  change  of  9ircumstance8, 
acquired  a  severity  which  was  not 
originally  intended :  those  in  which 
the  capital  part  of  the  charge  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  stolen  ;  such  as  the  statute  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  which  punishes  with  death 
the  stealing  privately,  from  the  per¬ 
son  of  anomer,  property  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  12  pence ;  the  act  of  William 
and  Mary,  which  makes  privately 
stealing  in  a  shop,  to  the  amoiuit  of 
5  shillings,  a  capital  felony ;  and 
many  other  statutes  of  the  same 
kind.  Such  an  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  money  since 
those  statutes  passed,  that  it  was 
astonishing  that  the  law  should  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  words  the 
same  to  the  present  day ;  the  offen¬ 
ces,  in  the  mean  time,  having  be¬ 
come  altogether  different.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  case  which  could  ren¬ 
der  more  striking  the  truth  of  Lord 
Bacon’s  observation,  that  time  was 
the  greatest  of  all  innovators ;  for  in 
proportion  as  every  thing  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  support,  the  comfort, 
and  the  luxuries  of  life  had  grown 
dearer,  the  life  of  man  had  become 
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cheaper  and  of  less  account. — Such 
laws  cannot  be  executed.  Juries 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  vio¬ 
lating  their  oath,  or,  what  they  are 
sometimes  mistakenly  induced  to 
think  more  binding  on  them,  the 
dictates  of  humanity.  Often  against 
the  plainest  evidence,  they  find  the 
property  not  to  be  of  the  value  of 
which  they  and  every  body  else 
know  it  to  be  ;  and  this  comes  to  be 
considered,  as  Blackstone  -  some¬ 
where  expresses  it,  as  a  “  pious  per¬ 
jury,”  words  which  one  is  sorry  to 
see  ever  put  together  :  for  nothing 
can  lead  to  more  immoral  conse¬ 
quences,  than  that  men  should  fa¬ 
miliarize  themselves  with  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  judicial  oath.  The  law 
ought  not  to  remain  so.  Ofienders 
are  often  acquitted  against  the  clear¬ 
est  evidence ;  and  the  very  severity 
of  those  laws,  by  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  holds  out  an  encouragement 
to  crimes.  While  there  are  thus  two 
laws,  one  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
another  in  practice,  a  total  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  considered  as  the  most  va¬ 
luable  prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  the 
prerogative  of  shewing  mercy.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  is,  that,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  that  prerogative,  the 
Crown  has  the  painful  duty  imposed 
on  it,  of  selecting  those  upon  whom 
the  judgment  of  the  law  shall  be  ex¬ 
ecuted.  In  London  and  Middlesex 
this  is  done  bv  the  Privy  Council, 
but  upon  all  the  circuits  this  duty 
devolves  upon  the  different  judges 
of  assize ;  and  it  is  felt  by  them  to 
be  the  most  painful  of  their  duties. 
No  rules  are  Imd  down  to  govern 
them  in  the  discharge  of  it;  but 
they  are  left  to  their  own  discretion, 
which  must  necessarily  be  as  various 
as  are  their  different  habits  and  sen¬ 
timents  and  inodes  ef  thinking.  It 


may  be  the  opinion  of  one  judge, 
that  punishments  ought  to  be  inflict¬ 
ed  most  strictly  when  crimes  are 
most  frequent ;  another,  wath  the 
same  anxiety  for  the  disclmrge  of 
his  duty,  thinks  that  it  is  most  use¬ 
ful  to  be  rigorous  when  crimes  make 
their  first  appearance.  One  judge 
is  more  innuenced  by  humanity; 
another  more  swayed  by  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  And  thus  their  discretion* 
is  apt  to  be  exercised  under  motives 
not  only  different,  but  often  quite 
contrary.  The  question  was,  what 
should  be  the  remedy  ?— He  had  at . 
first  intended  only  to  move  to  repeal 
the  statutes,  and  to  propose  otners 
in  the  same  words,  only  with  sums 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  what  was 
originally  fixed  by  the  legislative  ; 
but  when  he  found  that  he  would 
thusvbe  enacting  capital  punishments 
for  offences,  in  which  there  are  no 
circumstances  of  aggravation,  he 
could  not  bring  his  mind  to  do  it, 
and  he  determined  to  propose  the 
simple  repeal  of  all  those  statutes. 
As,  however,  they  will  require  dif¬ 
ferent  considerations,  he  judged  it 
most  expedient  to  bring  them  one 
by  one  under  the  review  of  the 
House ;  and  he  proposed,  therefore, 
to  begin  with  the  most  objection¬ 
able,  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  4., 
which  made  stealing  privately  from 
the  person  a  capital  onence :  decla¬ 
ring  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  his  in¬ 
tention,  and  wishing  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  he  will  at  proper  times 
bring  forward  a  repeal  of  the  others. 
The  unnecessary  severity  of  the  8th 
Elizabeth,  its  absurdity  and  want  of 
logic,  made  it  a  disgrace  to  the  sta¬ 
tute  book.  Reciting  that  the  of¬ 
fence  was  sometimes  committed  un¬ 
der  circumstances  which  were  an 
aggravation,  therefore  it  enacts  that 
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in  all  cases,  and  although  there  was 
no  aggravation,  clergy  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  away.  In  his  time,  he  never 
had  heard  but  of  one  single  instance 
in  which  an  offender,  convicted  un¬ 
der  this  statute,  suffered  death;  it 
wus  a  case  upon  the  northern  cir¬ 
cuit,  where  a  pick-pocket  detected 
in  court  was  immediately  tried  and 
left  for  execution.  It  was  a  solitary 
case  as  far  back  as  he  could  remem¬ 
ber,  and  even  if  that  had  been  omit¬ 
ted,  it  would  have  been  no  great 
misfortune.  Under  this  statute,  from 
the  strict  construction  which  the 
judges  observed  of  the  word  “  pri¬ 
vily,”  that  very  violence  which  would 
be  an  aggravation  of  the  offence,  if 
it  is  not  such  as  to  amount  to  rob¬ 
bery,  saves  the  offender.  There  was 
another  subject  which,  he  thought, 
required  the  interposition  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  ;  it  was  to  provide,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  a  compensation  to  per¬ 
sons  tried  and  acquitted,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  long  detained  in  prison. 
At  present  they  have  no  compensa¬ 
tion,  except  by  an  action  for  a  mali¬ 
cious  prosecution,  where  the  judge 
is  satisfied  there  was  no  probable 
cause.  If  suspicion  of  having  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  falls  upon  an  indivi¬ 
dual  in  the  labouring  class  of  the 
people,  whose  family  depends  upon 
nis  daily  wages  for  subsistence,  he 
may  lie  eight  months  in  gaol ;  for 
that  is  sometimes  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  summer  and  Lent  assizes ; 
and  in  the  four  northern  counties, 
he  may  be  imprisoned  above  a  year. 
His  fiEunily  in  the  mean  time  is,  pro¬ 
bably,  consigned  to  the  workhouse, 
and  when  he  returns  home  after  an 
acquittal  which  completely  establishes 
his  innocence,  he  finds,  mem  ruined 
in  their  health  or  corrupted  in  their 
morals.  If,  for  the  convenience  or 
utility  of  the  public,  private  proper¬ 


ty  is  ever  interfered  with  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament,  full  compen¬ 
sation  is  carefully  made  to  the  own¬ 
er  ;  but  what  is  that  loss  which  is 
thus  compensated  to  the  opulent, 
compared  with  the  injury  suffered  by 
the  poor  man  in  the  case  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  ?  The  discretion  of  saying  in 
what  cases  compensation  should  be 
given,  could  only  be  reposed  iu  the 
jury  or  in  the  court ;  and  he  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  hesitation  be¬ 
tween  those  two.  The  jury  ought 
not  to  have  their  attention  diverted 
from  the  single  point  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  of  guilty  or  not.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  was  already  in  our  sta¬ 
tute  book,  an  act  which  he  should 
take  as  a  model.  Till  die  year  1 752, 
no  compensation  was  made  by  law  to 
prosecutors  for  their  expcnce  and 
trouble  in  bringing  offenders  to  jus¬ 
tice.  Before  such  compensation  was 
allowed,  it  often  happened  that  the 
prosecution  was  by  much  a  greater 
evil  to  the  person,  whose  property 
had  been  taken  from  him,  man  that 
loss  of  propicrty  by  the  offence.  The 
25th  Geo.  II.  chap.  36.  $  11-  placed 
it  in  the  power  of  the  court,  upon 
consideration  of  the  prosecutor’s  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  grant  him  an  order 
upon  the  treasurer  of  the  county  for 
his  expences,  and  a  reasonable  al¬ 
lowance  for  his  time.  He  meant  to 
make  this  the  model  of  the  bill  he 
proposed  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in,  following  the  principle  of  the  act 
of  Geo.  II.,  and  giving  compensa¬ 
tion  to  persons  acquitted  only  in  the 
same  cases  where  it  was  already  by 
law  given  to  the  prosecutor.  He 
moved,  in  the  first  place,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much 
of  an  act  made  in  the  8th  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  takes  away  the 
benefit  of  clergy  from  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  stealing  privily  from  the 
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person  of  another ;  and  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide,  in  certain  cases,  compensation 
to  persons  tried  and  acquitted  in  a 
criminal  court,  for  the  dsraages  sus¬ 
tained  by  them  in  consequence  of 
having  been  detained  and  brought 
to  trid. 

To  this  very  able,  impressive,  and 
important  speech,  Mr  Herbert  re¬ 
plied,  by  saying,  “  that  he  was  one 
who  approved  the  laws,  and  thought 
that  very  good  grounds  ought  to  be 
established  before  a^  innovation 
was  made  on  them.  The  principle 
of  compensation,”  he  said,  “  was 
particularly  objectionable ;  many  idle 
persons  in  Ireland,  he  suspected, 
would  think  it  no  hardship  to  be  ac¬ 
commodated  with  lodgings  in  pri¬ 
son.”  Sir  John  Newport  replied, 
that  in  the  Irish  prisons  men’s  toes 
were  sometimes  eaten  by  the  rats; 
was  that  the  sort  of  accommodation 
which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  thought 
so  agreeable  to  the  Irish  people  ? — 
This  occasioned  a  warm  assertion 
from  another  Irish  member,  that  the 
risons  were  managed  with  as  much 
umanity  in  Ireland,  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  as  in 
England.  After  this  curious  digres¬ 
sion,  some  weighty  objections  were 
made  to  the  practicability  of  grant¬ 
ing  discretionary  compensation  to 
ersons  acquitted.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
ett  said  it  was  to  his  mind  a  grie¬ 
vous  consideration,  that,  after  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  acquittal  by  a  jury,  it  should 
be  possible  to  tell  any  man  that  he 
was  not  honourably  acquitted,  but 
that  an  imputation  of  guilt  still  at¬ 
tached  to  him.  And  what  a  respon¬ 
sibility  was  imposed  upon  the  judge, 
who  was,  after  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
to  determine  whether  that  aci^uittal 
was  honourable  or  not !  A  similar 
opinion  was  expressed  by  the  Solicit¬ 


or  General. — Leave  was,  however, 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Accordingly,  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  day,  Sir  Samuel  Ro-  June  15. 
millymov^  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  upon  the  private¬ 
ly  stealing  bill.  Upon  this  Mr  Bur¬ 
ton  rose.  He  had  had  some  experi¬ 
ence,  he  said,  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  during  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  years,  and  he  wished  to  state  some 
observations  before  the  Speaker  left 
the  chair,  because  they  were  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The 
preamble  laid  down  very  general  ab¬ 
stract  positions,  which  far  exceeded 
the  object  of  the  bill,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing 
laws.  Now  nothing  could  be  more 
objectionable,  than,  to  pronounce  by 
statute  such  a  condemnation,  and  yet 
to  leave  those  very  laws  in  full  force. 
To  him,  therefore,  it  appeared  in- 
dispensshlc  to  expunge  the  preamble 
altogether.  This  Sir  Samuel  con¬ 
sented  to  do,  though  he  wished  it  to 
be  retained,  because  it  contained 
the  reasons  on  which  the  bill  was 
founded.  Mr  Burton  proceeded  to 
say,  that,  in  as  much  as  the  bill  took 
away  the  punishment  of  death  from 
the  offence  in  question,  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  approve  it,  but  he  could 
by  no  means  accede  to  the  propriety 
of  reducing  the  punishment  down  to 
the  standard  of  simple  larceny.  The 
•  *atute  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  been 
immented  upon  so  severely,  con¬ 
tained  a  statement  of  facts,  which 
the  experience  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half  had  verified,  and  which  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  time. 
It  states,  that  the  offenders  then  called 
cut-purses  were  very  numerous,  con¬ 
federated  into  fraternities  of  an  art, 
or  mystery,  to  live  idly  by  secret 
spoil,  frequenting,  for  tnat  purpose^ 
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places  of  public  resort,  such  as  places 
of  divine  worship,  the  court,  courts 
of  justice,  fairs,  markets,  and  places 
of  execution,  and  beine  habited  in 
such  a  garb  as  to  elude  suspicion. 
At  tliis  present  time,  he  was  well  in- 
Jormed  by  experienced  magistrates, 
that  many  underwent  a  regular  train¬ 
ing  to  the  art,  that  tliey  plundered 
to  such  an  amount,  and  were  so  far 
confederated,  that  large  sums  were 
never  wanting  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ebring  the  ablestassistanceupon  their 
trials,  or  of  buying  off  prosecutors 
or  witnesses.  Tlrat  these  practices 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
could  not  be  repressed  without  a  se¬ 
verer  punishment  than  transportation 
for  seven  years,  (the  highest  punish¬ 
ment  for  simple  larceny,)  he  could 
unfortunately  testify,  from  his  own 
experience  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester.  During  four  or  five  years 
preceding  the  spring  of  1«06,  seve¬ 
ral  boys  had  been  brought  to  trial ; 
the  numbers  had  been  continually 
increasing,  till  at  one  assizes  seven 
or  eight  appeared  to  be  confederated 
in  a  regular  gan^,  upon  the  same 
system  as  exists  in  the  metropolis. 
Milder  punishments  havingl)een  tried 
before,  two  of  them  were  now  sen¬ 
tenced  for  transportation  for  seven 
years — but  so  little  terror  did  this  in¬ 
spire,  that,  at  the  spring  assizes  in 
1 806,  among  forty  prisoners  there 
was  the  melancholy  exhibition  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  boys,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.  They 
came  from  the  manufacturing  part 
of  the  county,  and  thuir  offence  was 
generally  that  of  privately  stealing 
either  from  the  shop  or  the  person. 
It  n'as  now  judged  necessary  to  make 
a  severer  example, — ^two  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  sentence  of  death,  and  were 
recommended  to  mercy,  on  tran^r- 
tation  for  life.  Thb  had  its  effect 


for  during  tlie  four  last  assizes,  only 
four  boys  had  appeared  in  the  Kalen- 
dars,  and  none  of  them  members  of 
any  regular  confederacy.  Reasoning 
from  these  facts,  he  recommended' 
that,  instead  of  death,  transportation 
for  life  should  be  substituted  or  any 
time  not  less  than  seven  years :  or  a  long 
or  short  imprisonment,  with  or  with¬ 
out  hard  labour,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  A  clause  to  this  effect 
was  accordingly  proposed  by  the  So- 
licitor-Generd.  ^is  led  to  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  transportation,  which 
Mr  Williams  Wynn  well  observed 
was  generally  better  for  life  than  for 
a  limited  term ;  because,  when  the 
culprits  returned,  they  were,  in  most 
cases,  compelled  to  revert  to  their 
former  habits,  being  wholly  without 
character  or  protection.  Mr  Burton 
supported  this  opinion,  as  also  did 
Mr  Abercromby,  who  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  bring  the  subject  forward. 
With  this  clause  the  bill  wm  recom¬ 
mitted,  but  no  further  discussion  took 
place  during  the  session. — These  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  thus  noticed  at 
length,  because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  lead  to  changes  not  less  ex¬ 
tensive  than  beneficitu  in  the  whole 
system  of  our  criminal  laws.  A  so¬ 
ciety,  of  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
is  a  member,  has  been  formed  for 
procuring  the  abolition  of  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  death  in  all  cases.  How 
far  the  principle  upon  which  tliey 
proceed  may  be  right  to  this  extent, 
may  more  properly  be  examined  here¬ 
after,  when  the  subject  is  introduced 
into  parliament.  Some  good  must 
undoubtedly  be  produced  by  the  so¬ 
ciety.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  slave 
trade  abolished,  and  limited  service 
introduced  into  bur  army, — measures 
which  have  cleared  the  character  of 
England  from  its  two  foulest  stains. 
Let  us  hope  and  trust  that  we  shall 
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8ee  also  a  thorough  reformation  of 
our  penal  laws,— still  more,  that  some 
measures  may  be  taken  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  as  well  as  the  punishment  of 
crimes,— that  the  root  of  the  evil  may 
be  reached  by  a  system  of  natlonm 
education,  founded  upon  the  excel¬ 
lent  plans  of  Dr  Bell. 

Many  difficulties  will,  beyond  a 
doubt,  occur  in  reforming  the  penal 
laws,  none,  however,  that  are  insur¬ 
mountable  ;  and  the  attempt  will  be 
opposed  by  no  persons,  except  those 
who  are  in  all  cases  for  the  old  mump- 
simus.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  reform 
our  prisons — with  that  subject  perso¬ 
nal  and  party  feelings  have  too  often 
been  mingled,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
county.  During  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Pitt,  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
complained  to  the  House  of  the  abu¬ 
ses  committed  in  the  Coldbath-fields 
prison,  where  some  state-prisoners, 
and  among  others  Colonel  Despard, 
were  confined,  under  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  The  way 
to  have  disarmed  Sir  Francis  would 
have  been,  by  immediately  and  ef¬ 
fectually  redressing  the  grievances 
of  the  prisoners,— nothing  was  so 
easy  as  thus  to  have  acquired  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  humanity  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  reconciled 
many  of  its  opponents  to  the  8}r8tem 
of  suspicion  that  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  adopt.  But,  both  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  the  Irish  hor¬ 
rors,  that  ministry  permitted  and  ex¬ 
cuse  the  cruelties  of  their  lowest 
and  basest  partisans;  not  reflecting, 
t]>at,  by  screening  such  wretches 
from  justice,  they  made  the  cause 
their  own,  and  implicated  themselves 
in  the  odium.  A  commission  was 
at  last  appointed  by  Mr  Pitt,  to 
visit  the  prison,  and  examine  into 
the  truth  of  the  conmlaints;  every 
tiling  was  prepared  nir  their  visit; 


and  it  will  not  be  doubted,  that  every 
exertion  was  made  to  screen  the  ex-^ 
isting  abuses  from  the  observation  of 
the  Commissioners;  yet  there  were 
abuses  which  they  could  not  but  see 
and  point  out ;  and  still  nothing  was 
done  in  consequence.  A  r  i  t  q 
petition  was  now  present-  ^ 
ed  by  Mr  Sheridan,  from  the  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex,  relating  to  ^uses 
in  the  same  prison.  It  stated,  that 
they  had  visited  the  prison,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  loaves,  (each  of 
which  ought  to  contain  sixteen  ounces, 
and  to  be  distributed  daily  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,)  were  great¬ 
ly  deficient  in  quantity,  some  of  them 
being  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to 
two  ounces  under  weight;  the  pound 
weight  of  the  prison,  which  was  used 
for  weighing  meat  and  other  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  prison,  was  found  to  be 
seven-eighths  of  an  ounce  too  light, 
when  tried  by  the  standard  weights 
in  Guildhall ;  the  scales  also  were 
false  and  fraudulent.  Tliese  facts 
were  attested  by  Mr  Slieriff  Phillips, 
who,  with  that  attention  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  office,  which  he  eminent¬ 
ly  displayed  during  his  shrievalty,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  formal  coinnmnication  of 
them  to  Mr  Mainwaring,  chairman  of 
the  quarter-sessions.  Farther,  the  pe¬ 
tition  stated,  tliat  they  found  several 
persons  committed  to  close  custody 
in  cells  destitute  of  fire,  eight  feet 
three  inches  long,  by  six  feet  three 
inches  wide,  two  of  them  in  irons, 
although  sick ;  some,  if  not  all,  inno¬ 
cent  in  point  of  fact,  as  all  were  then 
innocent  in  point  of  law,  being  de¬ 
tained  under  the  pretext  of  rC-exa- 
minatibn,  and,  consequently,  uncon¬ 
demned  by  the  Ic^al  judgment  of 
their  peers,  or  even  the  accusatory 
verdict  of  a  grand  jury.  Of  this  nupi- 
ber  were  a  mother,  a  daughter,  and 
a  son,  of  creditable  appearance ;  tlie 
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two  former  in  one  cell,  so  situatedas 
to  be  exposed  to  a  continual  current 
of  external  air,  without  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  obtaining,  even  during  the  se¬ 
verest  frost,  an  artificial  warmth  by 
means  of  fuel^  while  the  convicts  be¬ 
low  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  an 
open  roomy  ward,  with  occasional 
access  to  fire.  That  in  one  of  these 
lonely  cells  was  closely  confined  a  fo¬ 
reigner  of  some  rank,  the  Chevalier 
de  Blin,  who,  it  was  said  by  one  of 
the  jailors,  while  so  immured,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  reason,  and 
who  presented  to  the  petitioners  a 
memorial  on  his  knees.  That  in  this 
place,  originally  destined  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  morals  of  petty  of¬ 
fenders,  a  female  prisoner  had  neen 
lately  debauched  by  the  son  of  the 
chief  jailor,  or  governor,  who  then 
held  an  office  of  trust  in  the  prison, 
and  had  since  had  a  child,  now,  or 
at  least  lately,  burdensome  to  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Kensington,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  That  four  debtors  were 
shut  up  in  this  house  of  correction, 
the  only  communication  between 
whom  and  the  world,  appears  to  take 
place  occasionally,  by  means  of  two 
iron  gates,  at  upwarcu  of  six  feet  dis- 
stance  from  each  other,  with  a  jailor 
walking  in  at  intervals,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  complaint ;  and  that,  from  the 
examination  of  a  debtor,  and  also, 
by  a  letter  from  him,  both  in  the 
possession  of  the  petitioners,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  was  shut  up  with  per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  robbery  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  crimes.  And,  lastly,  that  six  in¬ 
nocent  persons,  the  bills  against  whom 
had  be«n  thrown  out  by  the  grand 

Swere  dragged  from  Cold-Bath- 
Is  prison  to  Hicks’s-hall,  in  open 
day,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  nrst 
manacled,  and  then  fastened  together 
by  a  rope,  to  be  discharged  by  pro¬ 
clamation.  The  petitioners,  there¬ 


fore,  conceiving  that  such  grots  in¬ 
stances  of  fraud,  coupled  with  such 
an  open  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
even  of  tlie  express  orders  of  session, 
are  calculated  to  bring  the  govern¬ 
ment  into  contempt,  and  cast  an  odi¬ 
um  on  the  constitution ;  thinking  al¬ 
so,  that  if  such  mal-practices  were 
detected  in  a  casual  and  slight  sur¬ 
vey,  of  less  than  two  hours  duration, 
far  greater  abuses  arc  likely  to  be 
brought  to  light,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
solicited  the  house  to  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  consideration;  and,  by  a 
ublic  and  open  examination  at  its 
ar,  or  any  other  mode,  afibrd  such 
relief  as  may  seem  meet.  The  peti¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  t^le. 
About  a  month  after¬ 
wards,  Mr  Sumner  ask-  March  17. 
ed,  whether  Mr  Sheridan 
meant  to  found  any  proceeding  on  it? 
Mr  Sheridan  replied,  that  he  wished 
to  give  ministers  a  reasonable  time 
to  suggest  some  remedial  measures. 
But,  after  what  had  formerly  hap¬ 
pened,  he  had  no  great  hopes  from 
that  quarter ;  and  would,  tnerefore, 
if  nothing  were  proposed  by  them  in 
the  interim,  bring  forward  a  specific 
proposition  in  uie  ensuing  week. 
Upon  this,  Mr  Sumner  accused  the 
petitioners  of  being  actuated  by  no 
other  motives  than  the  desire  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  bad  popularity,  by  exciting 
public  clamour,  to  the  injury  of  the 
character  of  others;  and  he  said,  that, 
to  do  justice  to  those  respectable 
men,  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex, 
he  must  move  that  their  report  upon 
the  sulnect  be  laid  before  the  House. 
—Mr  Perceval  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  thorough  investigation  ;  and  he 
would  now  state,  that  a  commission 
was  preparing,  in  which  all  the  per¬ 
sons;  now  living,  who  had  been  on 
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the  former  commission,  would  be  re¬ 
appointed,  and  such  names  added  as 
would  give  satisfaction  both  to  the 
house  and  to  the  public.  Sir  Francis 
replied,  that  neitner  the  petitioners 
nor  the  country  would  be  satisfied, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
appoint  a  committee  of  their  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
complaints  of  the  petition.  He  was 
not  surprised  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  wished  to  avoid  this, 
aware,  as  he  must  be,  of  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  public  investigation. 

The  prison-weights  were  short  of 
the  le^  standard ;  innocent  men 
were  confined  in  irons;  the  gaoler 
was  in  the  habit  of  whipping  and 
beating  the  prisoners  by  his  own  au¬ 
thority;  he  was  in  the  habit  also 
of  borrowing  money,  and  accepting 
bribes  from  the  prisoners  ; — these 
were  the  least  enormous  of  the  facts 
that  would  come  out. 

Mr  Sheridan,  then,  as  Sir  Francis 
had  done  before  him,  commented  on 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Mr 
Sumner,  who,  having  asked  him  whe¬ 
ther  he  meant  to  bring  forward  any 
motion  upon  the  subject,  and  being  told 
that  he  did,  had  immediately  made  a 
motion  himself  to  take  the  business  out 
of  his  hands  I  Who  had  construed  a 
petition,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grie¬ 
vances  on  the  part  of  the  people,  into 
a  charge  against  the  magistrates  of 
the  county,  and  adduced  no  other 
reason  for  enquiring  into  the  matter 
of  the  petition, V  than  that  he  wished 
to  vindicate  their  characters!  He  had 
no  objection  that  the  report  of  those 
magistrates  should  be  produced 
but  he  would  mention  a  circumstance, 
to  shew  how  little  weight  any  repre¬ 
sentation  from  them  ought  to  have  in 
circumstanced  like  the  present.  A 
poor  gir’  had  broughtacharge  against 
a  lawyer  for  a  rape ;  this  person,  ei¬ 


ther  by  bribing  the  Governor,  or  by 
some  other  means  of  influencing  him, 
got  her  immured  in  a  cold,  damp, 
cell,  where  she  was  so  scantily  fira 
on  bread  and  water,  that,  when  she 
came  forward  to  give  her  evidence 
in  court,  she  could  neither  speak  nor 
stand ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  after  inquiring  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  drew  up  a  representa¬ 
tion,  to  which  sixteen  signed  their 
names,  that  the  father  of  the  girl 
was  a  poor  button-maker,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  she  could  have  beea 
worse  fed  in  prison  than  she  would 
have  been  at  home. 

Some  party  feeling  appeared  in 
Mr  Mellish,  as  well  as  Mr  Sumner, 
upon  this  business.  The  report,  he 
said,  contradicted  the  allegations  of 
the  petition,  both  as  to  the  charge, 
that  the  Governor’s  son  had  debauch¬ 
ed  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  bread.  Mr  Mellish 
seems  to  have  thought  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  appear  as  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett’s  opponent,  or  he  would  have 
recollected,  that  no  report  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  could  invalidate  the  attesta¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Sheriff  Phillips  upon  this 
subject,  before  whom  theprison-bread 
and  prison-weights  had  been  tried, 
by  the  standard  weights  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  ibund  wanting.  Well  might 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  say,  there  was 
something  extraordinary  in  the  sup¬ 
port  which  this  gaoler  Aris  receive, 
who  was  notoriously  a  bad  character, 
and  had  himself  confessed  that  he  had 
borrowed  money  from  his  prisoners, 
beat  them,  whipped  them,  and  taken 
bribes  from  them !  Mr  Wilberforc© 
wished  to  take  the  business  out  of 
the  reach  of  party  feelings,  and  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  such  magistrates  and  others 
as  had  bestowed  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject ;  he,  therefore, 
thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
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refer  it  to  a  government  commission, 
according  to  Mr  Perceval’s  intention. 
A  Parliamentary  Commission  was 
thought  preferable  by  Lord  Folkston, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  by  Mr 
W.  Smith.  Mr  Sheridan,  however, 
moved  for  a  select  Committee,  to  ex« 
amine  the  allegations  of  the  petition, 
or  report  upon  it;  his  motion  was 
opposed  by  Mr  Perceval,  upon  the 
ground  that  a  commission  by  govern¬ 
ment 'was  the  preferable  mode;  and 
it  was  negatived  accordingly.  No 
farther  proceedings  took  place  in  par¬ 
liament.  The  sure  method  of  having 
our  prisons  regulated  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner,  would  be,  to  entrust 
tlie  superintcndance  of  diem  to  the 
quakers ;  however  painful  or  labori¬ 
ous  the  charge,  it  would  be  willing¬ 
ly  undertaken,  and  faithfully  per- 
iormed,  by  that  excellent  and  most 
exemplary  society,  for  no  other  re- 
.vwd,  or  motive,  than  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  their  duty,  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  guilty. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  offices  in  reversion,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  upper  house 
Jan.25.  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
again  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Bankes.  When  he  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  it  in,  Mr  W.  Dundas  was 
the  only  person  who  opposed  it ;  for, 
when  the  abolition  and  reformation 
of  offices,  he  said,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  with 
respect  to  them  were  talked  of,  he 
could  not  help  recollectingthat  Burke, 
who  had  been  most  active,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  political  career,  in 
reforming  and  abolishing  offices,  and 
ia  limiting  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  had  lived  to  lament  and  con¬ 
demn  all  those  reforms,  abolitions, 
and  limitatioos.  Tliis  was  contra¬ 


dicted  by  Mr  Homer.  They,  he 
said,  who  were  honoured  with  that 
great  man’s  friendship,  or  who  were 
acquainted  witli  his  very  last  work, 
knew  that  he  took  honour  and  credit 
to  himself  for  having  pursued  such 
measures  as  tended  to  every  species 
of  economical  reform ;  they  anew, 
that,  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  splen¬ 
did  career,  he  was  as  zealous  and 
as  sincere  an  enemy  to  nqiine  and 
public  malversation,  as  he  was  in  the 
most  vigorous  period  of  his  memora¬ 
ble  life.  Mr  li^itbread  availed  him¬ 
self  of  a  personal  argument; — the 
Right  Honourable  gentleman,  he  said, 
was  certainly  right  in  voting  against 
the  bill,  for  he  was  himself  m  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  office  granted  to  him  in  re¬ 
version.  In  many  instances,  appoint¬ 
ments  were  granted  to  persons  while 
they  were  mere  infants this,  then, 
was  certainly  an  improper  use  of  the 
prerogative.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  an  instance  of  this, 
having  been  appointed  to  a  lucrative 
office  while  an  infant,  which  office 
was  now  held  in  reversion  by  his  bro- 
ther  Lord  Arden.  That  grant  was 
certainly  made  when  it  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  that  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  gentleman  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  person  of  such  transcendant  abili¬ 
ties,  capable  of  holding  the  high  and 
important  situation  which  he  now  fill¬ 
ed.  The  office,  however,  did  not  re¬ 
quire  such  talents, — for,  he  believed, 
it  required  little  more  than  were  suf¬ 
ficient  for  counting  the  money  ari¬ 
sing  from  its  emoluments.  He  trust¬ 
ed  the  House  would  uphold  its  own 
honour  and  character,  by  again  send¬ 
ing  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  bill  past  on  to  the  third 
reading  without  farther  op-  Fed.  1. 
position,  when  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  regretted  that  ministers  had 
given  no  opinion  upon  it;  for,  though 
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he  supposed  they  were  not  hos« 
.tile  to  it,  because  they  had  not  op¬ 
posed  it;  still,  it  was  of  no  small 
importance  for  the  house  to  know 
whetlier  it  had  their  support  or  not. 
Mr  Perceval  replied,  he  knew  not 
what  right  Sir  Samuel  had  to  call 
upon  him,  or  any  of  his  colleagues, 
for  their  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 
He  saw  no  reason  to  expect  much 
benefit  from  the  bill ;  but  it  had  come 
originally  recommended  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  as  being  calculated  to  dimi¬ 
nish  the  public  expenditure,  and, 
therefore,  it  appeared  to  him  not  to 
be  a  subject  that  ought  to  meet  with 
opposition.  Lord  Arden,  however, 
/IT  I  thought  differently ;  he, 
March  10.  before  the 

House  of  Lords,  moved,  that  the  order 
should  be  discharged  ;  he  complain¬ 
ed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Commons, 
in  persisting  in  the  measure,  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  privileges  of 
shat  house ;  and  warned  their  Lord¬ 
ships  to  remember  the  year  1641, 
ana  the  calamities  which  had  ensued. 
This  preposterous  alarm  was  enlar¬ 
ged  upon  by  Lord  Redesdale.  The 
bill,  he  said,  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  threat ; — as  the  commencement 
of  measures,  the  end  of  which  we 
might  lament  too  late.  Let  their 
Lordships  look  to  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution ! — ^that  also  had 
begun  by  the  reform  of  abuses— the 
adoption  of  an  economical  system. 
If  tneir  Lordships  were  wise,  they 
would  meet  this  first  attempt  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  not  yield  to  it. 
For  his  part,  here  he  should  make 
his  stand.  Such  arguments,  on  such 
an  occasion,  scarcely  merited  refu¬ 
tation;  they  were,  however,  well  re¬ 
futed  by  Lord  Holland,  who  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  the  transactions  of  1641  were 
produced  by  high  prerogative  law- 
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yers  stretching  the  prerogative  too 
far. 

Earl  Grey  made  one  of  his  best 
speeches  upon  this  subject.  There 
were  offices,  he  said,  now  enjoyed 
by  persons,  under  such  grants,  where¬ 
in,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  sa¬ 
lary  and  profits  had  taken  place,  as 
never  could  have  been  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  crown  when  it  be¬ 
stowed  them,  or  in  the  view  of  the 
public,  when  it  assented  to  that  pre¬ 
rogative,  in  virtue  of  which,  the 
power  of  conferring  them  was  exer¬ 
cised.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
noble  lord  who  has  thought  proper 
to  move  the  amendment  of  this  night, 
1  find  the  strongest  illustration  of  this 
proposition.  In  adverting  to  this 
fact,  I  am  as  sincerely  impressed  as 
any  man  who  hears  me,  with  his  va¬ 
lid  and  just  title  to  the  benefits  of 
the  situation  which  he  holds.  Neither 
can  I  be  supposed  to  attribute  to  him 
any  other  motive  for  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  he  has  adopted  on  this  occasion, 
than  the  conviction  he  entertains 
of  the  injustice  and  impropriety  of 
infringing  on  the  prerogative ;  a  con¬ 
sequence  which  he,  in  my  opinion, 
has  so  delusively  attached  to  this 
hicasure.  But,  is  there  a  man  who 
hears  me,  who  is  not  fully  convinced 
that  the  salary  of  the  reversionary- 
office  which  he  holds,  has,  by  the  o- 
peration  of  unexpected  and  recent 
causes,  totally  changed  its  original 
extent,  and  advanced  in  profit  far 
beyond  any  estimate  that  ever  was 
entertained,  either  by  the  person 
who  granted,  or  him  who  received 
the  office  originally  ?  If  I  am  not 
much  misinformed,  that  place  has 
advanced  in  income,  from  compa¬ 
ratively  a  very  trifling  amount,  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  20,000 A  per 
1. 
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annum.  Can  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  still  complain  of  the  want  of 
proofs,  in  order  to  establish  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  this  prohibition  ?  or  can 
the  house  believe  that  this  is  a  soli¬ 
tary  case,  or  one  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  your  Lordships  to 
interpose  a  legislative  correction  a- 
gainst  the  continuance  of  such  a  dan¬ 
gerous  system  ?  We  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; — 
but  were  the  calamities  of  that  reign 
to  be  attributed  to  any  concessions 
to  the  claims  of  the  people?  Unhap¬ 
pily,  the  melancholy  fate  of  that 
prince  can  be  traced  to  the  obstina¬ 
cy  with  which  every  improvement 
was  opposed,  to  the  unbending  dis¬ 
inclination  to  conform  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  progress  of 
mental  advancement ; — and  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  when  forced  into 
a  momentary  acquiescence  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  nation,  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  was  seized  to  add  perfidy  to  re¬ 
fusal. — And,  my  Lords,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  French  revolution,  where 
can  we  find  a  more  signal  and  melan¬ 
choly  exemplification  of  the  danger 
of  not  yielding  to  those  plans  of 
salutary  and  wholesome  correction, 
which  the  defects  of  all  human  insti¬ 
tutions  render  absolutely  necessary  ? 
And  here  I  call  upon  those  who  are  so 
particularly  attached  to  the  court,  I 
call  upon  those  illustrious  and  royal 
personages  opposite  to  me  ( the  Dukes 
of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  J  who  are  so  active  in  their 
opposition  to  this  measure,  to  reflect 
upon  the  fallen  and  prostrate  state 
of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
ropcv,  to  consider  the  lamentable 
change  which  has  befallen  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  on  that 
continent,  some  expelled  from  the 
thrones  of  their  forefathers,  or  de¬ 
graded  into  tlic  lowest  vass^age  to 


the  great  and  inordinate  power  of 
France.  Be  assured,  that  much  as 
the  unrivalled  conqueror  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continent  owes  to  his  own  ex¬ 
tensive  talents  for  success,  much  as 
he  is  indebted  to  the  undisputed  sa¬ 
gacity  of  his  plans,  and  to  the  rapi¬ 
dity  and  discipline  of  his  armies,  for 
his  gigantic  elevation, — he  has  had 
great  and  powerful  auxiliaries,  in  the 
selfishness,  the  sordid  views,  the  il¬ 
liberal  jealousies,  of  the  dynasties  he 
has  subverted:  in  the  apathy  and 
torpor  of  the  oppressed  and  despised 
population  over  whom  he  has  triumph¬ 
ed.  Convinced,  as  I  am,  of  these 
truths,  I  conjure  this  house  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  before  it  commits  itself  with  the 
country,  by  the  rejection  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  the  people  expect,  and 
which,  in  its  operation,  must  tend 
to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  the  se¬ 
vere,  though  unavoidable,  burdens 
under  which  they  labour. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  the 
bill,  as  wholly  unfit  to  pass  into  a 
law,  from  the  vague  manner  in  which 
it  was  drawn  up,  and  the  general  en¬ 
actments  which  it  contained.  Lords 
Carlisle,  Auckland,  Moira,  and  Hood, 
opposed  it  as  an  unnecessary  innova¬ 
tion  upon  the  prerogative,  and  nuga¬ 
tory  in  itself.  Lord  Arden’s  motion 
for  discharging  the  order  of  the  day, 
was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  votes 
being  equal,  the  motion  was  rejected, 
.  according  to  the  usage  of  the  house. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  then  proposed, 
that  the  bill  should  be  enacted  for  a 
time  only,  so  that  its  principle  might 
be  tried  before  it  was  made  perma¬ 
nent  ;  and  moved,  therefore,  that  the 
words,  ‘  until  the  first  day  of  June, 
1810,’  should  be  inserted  in  it.  This 
was  negatived.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  when  the  bill  March  15- 
camc  to  a  third  reading, 
his  Lordship  said,  he  must  give  it  his 
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(iecided  negative ;  and  when  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  instead  of  trimming  the  scales, 
threw  their  weight  against  it,  it  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty.  A  pro¬ 
test  against  the  rejection,  was  signed 
by  Lords  Essex,  Jersey,  Vassal  Hol¬ 
land,  King,  Cowper,  Ponsonby  of 
Inniskilly,  Laudei^ale,  Grey,  Albe¬ 
marle,  Ponsonby,  Stafford,  Carring¬ 
ton,  Spencer,  and  Clifton,  Earl  of 
Darnley. 

Upon  this  the  subject 
March  28.  was  resumed  in  the  lower 
house,  where  Mr  Bankes 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill 
for  a  limited  time.  The  Committee 
of  Finance,  he  said,  had  originally 
recommended,  that  the  power  of 
granting  offices  in  reversion  should 
be  suspended,  till  they  had  conclu¬ 
ded  their  enquiries  as  to  what  offices 
were  fit  to  be  abolished,  and  what  to 
be  reformed.  He  was  at  all  times  a- 
verse  from  agitating  any  questions 
which  might  occasion  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  houses,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  by  the  Lords  would 
be  removed,  by  limiting  the  duration 
of  tlie  bill  to  such  a  time  as  would 
enable  the  committee  to  make  their 
report.  As  to  the  question  of  prero¬ 
gative — with  every  respect  and  re¬ 
gard  for  the  executive  government, 
he  could  not  carry  his  deference  for 
it  so  far,  as  to  believe  that  any  office, 
in  a  free  constitution,  could  be  esta¬ 
blished  on  any  account,  except  that 
of  the  public  service ;  and  if,  from 
change  of  circumstances,  offices  of 
duty  became  offices  of  sinecure,  so 
that  the  establishment  of  other  offices 
of  duty  became  necessary,  he  could 
not  agree  that  these  useless  sinecures 
ought  to  be  retained.  Mr  Perceval 
replied,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  motion,  but  must  candidly  state, 
that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  t*  pre¬ 


pose  several  amendments.  He  had 
always  considered  the  measure  as  of 
no  great  importance,  and  would  ra¬ 
ther  oppose  It  than  risk  a  difference 
between  the  two  houses ; — but  it  was 
probable  that  the  bill  might  be  so 
framed  as  to  answer  its  chief  objects, 
and  yet  obviate  the  objections  which 
had  been  made  elsewhere.  He  should 
propose,  that  no  grant  should  be  va¬ 
lid  until  it  had  been  publicly  announ¬ 
ced  in  the  London  Gazette, — thus 
effecting  one  object  of  the  house-— 
that  of  attaching  immediate,  instead 
of  remote,  responsibility  to  the  ad¬ 
visers  ;  and  that,  for  a  limited  period, 
every  reversionary  grant  should  be 
subject  to  abolition,  or  any  alteration 
that  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
parliament,  might  think  propec>4o 
make  in  it ;  by  this  means,  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  house,  of  any  re¬ 
form  or  retrenchment  resulting  frdm 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  would  not  be  disappointed. 

This  produced  an  able  and  anima¬ 
ted  speech  from  the  Hon.  J.W.  Ward. 
There  existed  in  this  kingdom,  he 
said,  a  description  of  persons  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  weakness  of  the 
country — persons  unconnected  witli 
any  party  in  parliament,  but  whose 
great  object  was  to  decry  parliament 
altogether.  The  leaders  taught,  and 
the  followers  believed,  that  parlia¬ 
ment  disregarded  the  interests  of 
their  constituents.  This  was  a  dan¬ 
ger  daily  augmenting ;  the  only  way 
of  meeting  it  was,  by  a  conduct  that 
should  not  only  be  free  from  guilt, 
but  also  free  from  suspicion ;  by  a- 
dopting  measures  that  should  show 
unequivocally  the  disposition  of  par¬ 
liament  to  correct  public  abuses,  and 
to  reduce  the  public  exjienditure. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  most  desi¬ 
rable  that  the  principle  of  this  bill 
should  be  recognized  by  parliament. 
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It  would,  indeed,  be  most  unfortu* 
nate,  if  the  great  aristocracy— if  the 
hereditary  counsellors  of  the  king 
were  to  refuse  to  make  this  recogni¬ 
tion.  That  misfortune  would  be 
much  encreased,  if  those  illustrious 
personages,  to  whose  splendour  the 
House  of  Commons  had  lately  con¬ 
tributed  so  largely,  should  take  part  a- 
gainst  a  measure  not  directed  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but, 
simply,  having  in  view  the  methodi¬ 
sing — ^the  regidating,  and,  if  possible, 
the  diminution  of  the  public  expen¬ 
diture.  It  had  been  supposed,  that, 
because  the  bill  had  not  much  intrin¬ 
sic  importance  attached  to  it,  the 
public  was  but.little  interested  in  its 
fate.  The  contrary  was  the  case, 
'fhis  circumstance  rendered  the  re¬ 
jection  of  it  more  odious,  as  it  shew¬ 
ed  that  it  was  the  principle  which 
was  rejected.  We  had  witnessed 
prodigious  revolutions  in  the  state  of 
empires;  and  these  awful  changes 
haa  been  uniformly  preceded  by  a 
strong  desire  in  the  people  for  refor¬ 
mation  and  retrenchment ;  and  by  a 
stubborn,  proud,  obstinate,  resolu¬ 
tion,  in  tlie  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
land,  to  resist  that  desire.  If  any 
one  line  of  conduct  was  more  favour¬ 
able  than  another,  to  the  views  of 
those  who  were  the  advocates  of  re¬ 
volution,  it  was  precisely  that  which 
had  lately  been  adopted  by  the  up¬ 
per  house  of  parliament.  Adverting 
then  to  the  objections  to  the  bill, 
which  had  so  suddenly  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  Mr  Perceval,  he  obser¬ 
ved,  that  this  circumstance  suggested 
to  his  mind  very  serious  reflections 
on  the  nature  of  the  influence  under 
which  tliat  Right  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man  and  his  coadjutors  acted — an 
influence  as  destructive  to  their  own 
dignity,  as  it  was  to  the  interests  of 
the  people.  They  were  ministers. 


and  no  ministers ;  they  were  subject- 
to  be  thwarted  by  a  secret,  but  irre¬ 
sponsible,  power.  They  had  the  ti¬ 
tle,  without  having  the  privileges  of 
office.  He  professed  a  respect  for 
the  abilities  of  some  of  them,  and 
was  surprised  how  those  to  whom  he 
alluded,  (looking  at  Mr  Canning,) 
could  possibly  so  far  demean  them¬ 
selves,  as  to  submit  so  completely  to 
this  influence.  Among  the  many 
strong  objections  to  them  as  a  body, 
there  was  this  serious  one,  that  they 
had  contributed,  in  an  ^most  un¬ 
precedented  degree,  to  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  secret  faction ; 
and  they  now  reaped  the  fruits  of 
their  conduct  in  the  degradation  of 
their  office. 

It  was  rightly  asserted  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  bill,  that,  whatever 
might  be  its  intrinsic  importance,  the 
public  took  a  lively  interest  in  its 
success.  The  city  of  London  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  in  the  court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Council,  praying  the  House  of 
Commons  not  to  relax  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  in  carrying  so  necessary  and 
beneficial  a  measure  into  effect,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  serious  consequences  like¬ 
ly  to  result,  should  a  disposition  be 
evinced  by  either  branch  of  the  le¬ 
gislature,  at  a  period  so  awful  and 
momentous,  not  to  participate  with 
the  people  in  their  sacrifices  and  pri¬ 
vations;  and  saying,  there  was  but 
too  much  reason  to  apptehend  that 
the  reform  of  these  abuses  had  been 
defeated  by  that  baleful  and  predo¬ 
minating  influence,  which  such  abuses 
must  necessarily  create.  In  the  sub¬ 
sequent  debate,  Mr  Bankes 
proposed  such  alterations  in  April  7. 
the  bill  as  might  enable  it 
to  pass  the  Lords.  The  period  of 
two  years,  to  which  they  had  design¬ 
ed  to  limit  it,  was,  in  his  opinion,  he 
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V^id,  too  short ;  if  he  were  to  intro*  the  danger  which  had  been  fancied, 
duce  a  longer,  he  feared  it  would  But  he  was  very  desirous  that  the  bill 
prove  fatal  to  the  bill,  and  it  had  should  pass,  because  a  great  portion 
been  suggested  to  him,  that  that  pe-  of  tlie  public  looked  upon  it  as  essen* 
riod  itself  would  be  the  most  often-  tial  in  a  high  degree;  and  he  thought 
sive  that  could  be  introduced,  be-  so  general  a  feeling  ought  to  be  grati- 
cause  it  was  exactly  that  which  the  bed,  when  no  mischief  could  result 
Lords  themselves  had  rejected.  He  therefrom.  He  should  forbear  from 
intended,  therefore,  that  the  blank  pressing  the  amendments  which  he 
should  be  filled  up  with  a  provision,  had  formerly  suggested,  because  the 
that  the  bill  should  be  in  force  for  form  in  which  the  bill  was  now  brought 
one  year,  from  the  passing  of  the  act,  in  obviated  all  objections, 
and,  from  the  close  of  that  period.  Lord  Porchester  spoke  warmly  upon 
to  the  end  of  six  weeks,  from  the  the  subject,reminding  the  house,  that 
commcncemeut  of  the  subsequent  they  possessed  the  means  of  enforcing 
session  of  parliament.  This  would  attention  to  tlieir  measures,  or,  at 
secure  the  remaining  part  of  the  pre-  least,  if  they  did  not,  their  ancestors 
sent  session,  the  whole  of  the  next,  had  possessed  them.  Mr  Tierney  spoke 
and  six  weeks  of  the  session  follow-  of  the  Junta  behind  the  tlirone,  who 
ing.  Some  objection  had  been  taken  had  never  till  now  come  forth  and 
on  the  ground,  tliut  the  reasons  for  arrayed  themselves  against  his  Ma- 
the  bill  had  nut  been  stated  in  the  jesty’s  ministei's,— he  had  been  told 
preamble,— he  would  insert,  there-  this  language  had  been  used  to  tlicm 
fore,  that  the  measure  was  connected  — ^they  Know  who  made  them  mihis- 
with  something  at  present  pending  ters,  and  the  same  power  might  un¬ 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  make  them.  Mr  Whitbread  thought 

Mr  Fuller,  witli  his  usual  oddity,  the  wisest  and  most  dignified  course 
said,  he  considered  the  measure  as  a  for  that  house  to  take,  was  to  perse- 
tub  thrown  to  the  whale,  and  left  by  vere  in  sending  tlie  bill  back  to  the 
his  Majesty’s  ministers  to  float  its  Lords  in  its  old  shape ;  and,  in  an- 
own  way,— the  late  niinisters  mana-  swer  to  the  remark,  that  it  would 
ged  their  tubs  better.  For  his  part,  produce  little  relief  to  the  public, 
he  thought  the  bill  of  no  use,  but  he  ne  rightly  observed,  that  there  were 
respected  the  people,  and  thought  burdens  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  tax- 
they  ought  to  be  gratified  as  much  as  ation ;  and,  to  the  feelings  of  the 
possible,  even  in  their  follies.  Mr  people,  it  would  certainly  prove  no 
Perceval’s  opinion  was  much  the  same  small  alleviation.  But  the  direct  c^- 
as  Mr  Fuller’s,  though  he  expressed  culable,  tangible  good  effects  of  such 
it  after  a  different  manner.  So  far,  a  bill  were  ^own  by  Sir  John  New- 
he  said,  as  it  was  represented  to  the  port,  who  produced  a  li^t  of  offices 
public,  that  any  great  diminution  of  held  in  reversion  in  Ireland.  In  the 
Its  burdens  could  be  effected  by  these  Custom-house  department,  there  were, 
means — the  promise  was  delusive  ;  nine  offices  held  in  reversion,  to  each 
but,  as  for  the  power  of  the  crown,  of  which  a  salary  of  3001.  a  year  was 
it  would  ultimately  be  increased,  *ra-  annexed.  It  was  not  the  amount  of 
ther  than  diminished,  by  the'  mea-  the  salai'ies  which  formed  the  most 
sure.  He,  therefore,  saw  neither  the  objectionable  part  of  the  arrange- 
henefifs  which  were  expected,  nor  ment; — the  serious  evil  was,  that  they 
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presented  an  insumnoui'.table  obstacle  land,  if  he  supposed  that  the  inte- 
to  reform  in  that  department.  The  rest  which  they  felt  and  expressed 
office  of  Storekeeper  of  the  port  of  for  the  fate  of  this  bill  was  wholly 
Dublin  was  now  held  for  two  lives,  on  account  of  the  possible  amount  of 
(the  two  Beresfords,)  to  which  was  retrenchments.  In  calculating  that 
annexed  a  salary  of  2,1851.  which  amount,  tlieymightpossiblybemis- 
might  be  spared  to  the  public,  alter  taken  ;butthe  public  feeling  could  not 
paying  a  deputy  for  performing  all  be  mistaken,  w  hich  reprobated,  as  it 
the  duties  ol  the  office:— And  here  were  w'ith  one  heart  and  voice,  the 
also  the  loss  was  not  confined  to  the  unblushing  indecency  of  opposing  a 
salaiy’  paid  ;  but  the  existence  of  the  measure  of  reform  so  utterly  unex¬ 
office  itself  rendered  it  impossible  to  ceptionable.  Mr  Tierney  asked,whe- 
refomi  the  present  system  of  storages,  ther  the  bill,  in  its  present  rform, 
from  which  the  public  was  sufferer  to  w  ould  have  the  full  and  cordial  su^- 
more  than  six  times  the  amount  of  port  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers  ?  No 
the  salary.  It  would,  he  said,  be  answer  was  given ; — except  upon  the^ 
quite  endless  to  go  through  the  list,  disgraceful  question  of  Dr  Duige- 
and,  therefore,  he  should  merely  men-  nan’s  appointment,  those  ministers 
tion  a  few  more  by  way  of  specimen,  never  appeared  in  so  humiliating  a  si- 
The  office  of  Craner  and  Wharfinger  tuation.  It  was  said  of  them,  by 
of  the  port  of  Dublin,  all  the  duties  those  who  objected  to  their  adminis- 
of  which  were  performed  by  a  depu-  tration,  chiefly  for  the  tenure  upon 
ty  for  SCO/,  was  held  by  two  brothers  which  it  was  held,  that  they  were 
of  a  noble  Marquis,  with  the  rever-  not  merely  the  King’s  servants,  but 
sion  to  Lord  H.  S.  Conway,  with  a  his  absolute  menials. — So  entirely  in- 
selary  of  nearly  lOOOZ.  a  year.  The  deed  did  they  hold  their  places  by  the 
office  of  Comptroller  of  the  port  of  favour  of  the  crown,  and  so  consci- 
Cork  was  held  by  Sir  J.  Lees,  with  ous  w'ere  they  that  they  held  it  by 
the  reversion  to  his  two  sons,  with  a  this  tenure,  and  this  alone,  that,  upon 
salary  of  800/.  a  year,  after  payii^  a  an  occasion,  when  they  might  have 
deputy  for  discharging  the  duty.  The  acquired  so  much  popularity  for  them- 
office  of  Taster  of  Wines,  which  had  selves  and  for  the  executive  govem- 
been  dropped  for  two  centuries,  was  ment,  by  zealously  promoting  so  ea- 
renewed  in  favou  r  of  the  Right  Hon.  sy  a  reform,  they  were  compelled  to 
J.  Beresford,'  with  a  salary  of  1000/.  trim  between  the  crown  and  the  peo- 
a  year  If  he  were  to  go  into  the  pie,  apologizing  to  both  for  not  fol- 
law  department,  there  he  could  find  lowing  the  wishes  of  either;  being, 
places,  not  merely  of  8  or  900/.  but  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  neither 
of  9,  10,  or  12,000/.  a  year.  for  it  nor  against  it,  saying  to  the 

Such  a  statement  was  unanswera-  court,  we  are  not  against  it,  because 
ble.  It  was  said,  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  it  will  do  you  no  harm, — and  to  the 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  house,  nation,  we  are  not  for  it,  because  it 
not  toleave  any  blots,  to  which  tliefin-  will  do  you  no  good, 
ger  of  public  scorn  might  be  pointed,  .The  principle  of  modifying  the 
because  they  produced  an  effect  upon  hill,  so  as  to  meet  the  Lords  half 
the  minds  of  the  people  beyond  their  way,  was  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
real  worth.  But  Mr  Wilberforce  did  Mr  W’ilberforce;  if  for  no  other  mo- 
not  do  justice  to  the  people  of  Eng-  tive,  than  the  impolicy  of  holding 
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•ut  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to 
public  odium.  Such  a  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  he  insisted,  would  be  much 
more  creditable  to  the  house,  than 
pursuing  the  barren  honour  of  mere¬ 
ly  preserving  its  own  consistency. 
Mr  Whitbread,  however,  declared, 
that  he  would  move  for  such  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  bill  as  should  restore  it 
precisely  to  its  former  state.  •  This, 
the  Speaker  informed  him,  was  con¬ 
trary  to  tlie  course  of  parliamentary 

f>rocceding.  He  would  then  propose, 
le  said,  to  render  it  literally  differ¬ 
ent,  though  substantially  the  same. 
This  also  he  was  told  would  be  irre¬ 
gular.  Upon  this,  he  said,  he  should 
probably  move  to  extend  the  limita¬ 
tion  to  ninety-nine  years.  This  in¬ 
tention  he  was  induced  to 
.  April  11.  abandonwhenthe  bill  came 
to  its  third  reading.  The 
compromise  which  Mr  Bankes  had 
submitted  to  was,  however,  warmly 
opposed ;  and  Lord  Porchester  mov¬ 
ed,  that  the  word  prohibit  should  be 
restored  in  the  preamble,  instead  of 
suspend.  Mr  Tierney  supported  this 
amendment.  It  was  his  opinion,  he 
said,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  continue  to  express  their  sen¬ 
timents  boldly,  manfully,  and  consti¬ 
tutionally,  going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  wishes  of  tlie  country;  and,  if  this 
mode  of  proceeding  should  be  found 
to  fail,  that  an  humble  address  should 
be  presented  to  the  throne.  If  the 
prerogative  of  the  reigning  King  was 
even  to  be  in  some  degree  prevented 
from  anticipating  the  resources  of 
the  royal  estate,  k  was  to  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  legislature  owed  a  du¬ 
ty  to  the  successor,  that  they  should 
see  the  estate  was  not  mortgaged. 
Rather  than  that  any  compromise 
should  take  place,  he  wished  it,  for 
the  honour  of  tliat  house,  to  stand 
upon  their  journals,  that  they  were 
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consistent  in  their  recognition  of  this 
principle  of  economy.  If  the  bill 
should  afterwards  be  lost  elsewhere, 
the  public  would  then  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  judging  which  branch 
of  the  legislature  was'  best  entitled 
to  their  confidence.  Not  only  the 
amendment,  but  the  principle  of  the 
bill  itself,  was  contemptuously  oppo¬ 
sed  by  Sir  James  Pulteney,  Mr  hol¬ 
ier,  and  Mr  Stephens,  who,  in  a 
more  vehement  speech  than  any 
upon  the  subject,  maintained,  that, 
in  these  times  of  uncommon  difficul¬ 
ty,  the  King’s  prerogative  ought  to 
be  strengthened,  instead  of  curtailed, 
that  his  Majesty  might  meet  the 
common  danger  with  increased  c- 
nergy. 

This  produced  an  answer  from  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  wherein  he  display¬ 
ed  that  ability,  which  his  opponents 
cannot  but  feel,  though  they  will  not 
confess,  and  that  intemperance, which, 
by  continually  supplying  censure  with 
fresh  materials,  and  giving  indeed  too 
good  reason  for  alarm  and  disgust  to 
the  best  disposed,  lessens  the  effect 
which  his  talents  and  undaunted  spirit 
might  produce,  were  they  but  more 
wisely  directed.  “  What,”  said  he, 
was  it  any  want  of  prerogative  that 
made  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
all  the  despots  of  Europe  fall  at  the 
feet  of  France  ?  Or  was  it  the  want 
of  their  subjects’  hearts  that  deprived 
them  of  energy  and  support;  that 
left  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  a- 
bandoned  and  forlorn  ?  IJiis  should 
teach  princes  and  states,  that  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  ‘  crook 
the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee’  be¬ 
fore  one  master,  could  as  easily  per¬ 
form  the  same  baseness  before  ano¬ 
ther  ;  a  consideration  which  might 
put  them  out  of  love  with  flattery 
and  fawning ;  and  teacli  them  that 
despotism  was  not  less  impotent  than 
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<?ruel,  not  more  to  be  hated  than  de¬ 
spised.  He  had  learnt,  from  Sir.H. 
Finch,  the  high  prerogative  lawyer, 
in  the  high  prerogative  times,  of  that 
high  prerogative  king,  Charles  I.,  who 
lost  his  head  for  his  prerogative,  that, 
though  the  prerogative  extended,  as 
they  said,  to  every  thing,  yet  it  could 
not  extend  to  abuse,  because,  being 
in  its  nature  for  the  benefit,  it  could 
not  be  exerted  to  the  injury  of  the 
public.  Why  then,  the  question  was, 
were  those  reversionaiy  'places  for 
the  benefit  or  injury  of  the  public  ? 
But  they  were  pointed  out  as  a  grie¬ 
vous  injury  ana  abuse  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  house.  This  house  had 
adopted  that  principle,  framed  a  bill 
acknowledging  it,  and  abolishing  it ; 
we  were  now  to  be  told  it  was  unpa¬ 
latable  to  the  Lords,  and  that  we  must 
yield  it  to  their  prejudices :  but  it 
concerned  too  deeply  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  Commons ;  which 
he  would  not  consent  to  yield  to  the 
prejudice,  or  the  pride,  or  the  cor¬ 
ruption,  of  the  Lords,  against  which 
he  would  oppose  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons.  Nor  would  he  consent, 
that  the  Commons,  in  a  measure,  no 
matter  how  small,  of  economy,  of 
saving  the  people’s  pockets,  of  con¬ 
trolling  public  expenditure,  should 
bate  an  inch  of  privilege,  much  less 
sacrifice  the  principle,  which,  in  fact, 
was  the  whole  of  this  bill.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  who  brought  for¬ 
ward  this  bill,  now  proposed  to  be 
rendered  totally  worthless,  by  a  com¬ 
promise  with  ministers,  fondforwhom 
he  certainly  entertained  a  better  opi¬ 
nion  than  he  had  been  pleased  to  pro¬ 
fess  he  entertained  for  him,)  recdled 
to  his  mind,  upon  this  occasion.  Bot¬ 
tom  the  weaver,  who,  playing  the 
part  of  Lion  in  a  pageant,  before  the 
court,  and  being  excessively  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  he  should  cause  any  a¬ 


larm,  when  he  makes  his  appearance 
in  his  lion’s  hide,  pops  his  head 
through  a  hole  in  the  neck,  and  says, 
*  don’t  be  alarmed,  for  I  who  act 
Lion  am  not  Lion,  but  Bottom  the 
weaver ;  don’t  be  frightened,  and  if 

f^ou  were  frighted,  ’twere  pity  o’  my 
ife.  I’ll  roar  ye  as  gently  as  any  suck¬ 
ing  dove.’  He  perfectly  agreed  with 
ministers  as  to  me  inadequacy  of  the 
measure— 4he  smallness  of  the  boon; 
but,  it  was  a  commencement  of  re¬ 
form,  it  acknowledged  the  principle 
— the  necessity  ;  and,  thermre,  he 
should  vote  for  it. — But,  it  seemed, 
that  ministers  objected  to  a  measure 
so  inadequate,  so  paltry,  not  worth  the 
people’s  acceptance.  Tliey  had  bet¬ 
ter  stomachs  for  reform— they  wanted 
something  more  substantial.  He  sup¬ 
posed  they  wished  for  some  indepen¬ 
dent  country  member,  to  get  up  and 
propose,  that  the  ancient  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  to  annual  parlia¬ 
ments,  chosen  by  themselves,  should 
be  restored — or  that  no  person  bri¬ 
bed,  or  who  should  be  bribed  by  a 
place  or  pension,  should  have  a  seat 
in  the  Common’s  house — thatthegood 
old  laws  of  the  land,  Magna  Charta, 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  Act  of  Settlement, 
should  be  restored,  by  repealing-  all 
those  unconstitutional  acts  which  had 
nearly  annihilated  them ;  or  some 
other  proposition  worthy  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  by  an  Englisti  House  of 
Commons. — He  could  not  sit  down 
without  expressing  his  astonishment 
at  the  quarter  from  whence  the  op¬ 
position,  to  this  very  moderate  mea¬ 
sure,  came, — ^from  those  who,  for  do¬ 
ing  nothing,  had  received,  and  were 
receiving,  large  sums  of  public  mo¬ 
ney,  who  ought  to  have  been  tlie 
very  last  to  oppose  it,  or  rather,  who 
ought  to  have  been  amongst  its  most 
chearful  patrons  and  promoters — 
even  tl;ough  actuated  by  no  other 
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motive  tlian  that  which  guided  every  Commons.  The  bill  was  then  order* 
prudent  tradesman,  and  made  him  ed  to  the  Lords.  'Die  for- 
*  consider  present  security,  as  well  as  mer  arguments  were  re-  May  10. 
future  gain.  He  would,  and  with  no  peated  against  it.  Earl 
unfriendly  voice,  call  upon  those  per-  Moira  said,  that  it  was  incumbent 
sons  to  consider,  whether,  by  their  upon  the  friends  of  a  measure,  which 
opposition  to  this  bill  of  Reversion,  infringed  upon  a  prerogative  of  SOO 
they  might  not  produce  bills  of  Re-  years  standing,  to  shew  that  abuse 
sumption ;  whether  they  might  not,  existed  in  the  exercise  of  that  prero- 
byopposing  this  small  commencement  gative;  but  nothing  of  this  nature 
of  reform,  cause  themselves  speedily  had  been  shown,  nor  was  there  any 
to  hear  sounds  the  most  unpleasant,  evidence  before  them  that  such  amea- 
he  should  suppose,  to  their  ears — ^for  sure  could  be  of  the  slightest  utility, 
he  would  have  them  recollect,  that  it  It  is  extraordinary  that  he  should 
was  not  the  first  time,  in  the  history  have  made  such  an  assertion,  afler 
of  this  country,  that  the  necessity  of  the  statement  which  had  been  made 
the  times,  and  the  indignation  of  the  by  biir  John  Newport.  Lord  Hol- 
public,  h^  echoed  through  the  land,  land  observed,  there  could  be  no  oc- 
resume  and  refund.  casion  to  answer  the  opponents  of  the 

Such  a  speech  called  up  Mr  Wind-  bill — for  they  answered  one  another, 
ham,  who  is  in  nothing  so  consistent  The  one  says  the  bill  w'ould  destre^ 
as  in  his  hatred  or  horror  of  reform,  the  constitution,  the  other,  that  it 
He  too,  as  Lord  Redesdale  had  done,  was  a  measure  of  no  consequence, 
tidked  of  the  example  of  reformation  He  regretted  the  compromise  which 
in  France ;  and  said,  that  as  for  the  seemed  to  have  been  made,  but  still 
Qorruption  of  which  the  higher  orders  regarded  the  bill  as  a  great  and  splen- 
were  accused,  it  existed  equally  in  did  triumph  over  that  secret  influence 
tlie  lower,  for  that  the  tree  struck  which,  for  forty^years,  had  been  lurk- 
its  roots  as  deep  into  the  earth,  as  it  ing  behind  the  throne.  According- 
elevated  its  branches  into  the  air.  ly  the  bill  past.  It  is  observable, 
Mr  Sheridan  replied,  the  drippings  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
from  the  top  of  the  tree  were  the  real  discussions,  the  Grenville  party  took 
cause  of  the  blighting  the  branches,  no  part. 

and  the  corruption  of  the  root ;  and  'i'he  friends  of  tlie  bill  did  not  over- 

when  root,  branches,  and  all  were  cor-  rate  its  importance ; — it  gives  a  check 
rupted,  what  fruit  was  to  be  expect-  to  the  shamelessness  of  political  ra- 
ed  ?  *  Sixty  members  were  found  to  pacity,  and  acknowledges  a  princi- 
vote  fqr  Lord  Porchester’s  amend-  pie  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  set 
ment  against  112;  a  proof  howstrong-  aside.  Nor  is  tlie  mutilation  of  the 
ly  any  measures  of  temperate  reform  bill  of  any  other  consequence,  than 
will  be  supported,  in  the  House  of  that  it  gives  a  melancholy  indicalioa 

*  It  is  dangerous  to  reason  in  metaphors even  if  this  illustration  did  not  unavoid¬ 
ably  remind  the  public  of  the  text  of  scripture  about  the  axe,  it  would,  at  least, 
prove  the  necessity  of  Mr  Forsyth’s  pruning-knife. — The  root  of  tlie  tree,  how¬ 
ever,  is  yet  sound,  and  so  is  its  heart  of  oak.  But  Mr  bherifUn  could  met  let  pass 
^  fair  an  opporturaty  of  attacking  Mr  Windbapn. 
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of  the  dispositions  of  those  from  whom 
it  proceeded;  for, pledged  asthe  Com¬ 
mons  are  to  its  principle,  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  renew  it,  from  time  to  time, 
till  its  opponents  become  sensible  of 
the  folly,  as  well  as  indecency,  of 
exposing  it  longer,  and  suffer  it  to  be 
made  permanent. — An  in- 
March  8.  feriorsubjectof  reform, but 
founded  upon  the  same 
ground  of  decorum,  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Sir  C.  Pole.  It  was,  to  car- 
17  into  effect  both  the  spirit  and  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Cliarter  of  Greenwich  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  which  required,  that  all  the 
ofBcers  of  the  hospital  should  be  per¬ 
sons  who  had  served  in  the  navy,  and 
had  lost  limbs,  or  been  disabled  in 
the  service.  He  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  enforce  this ;  and  to 
require  persons,  holding  such  offices, 
to  give  up  their  half-pay.  The  bill 
was  to  extend  to  the  Naval  Asylum, 
but  it  was  intended  to' exempt,  from 
its  operation,  all  persons  holding  of¬ 
fices  at  present.  He  was  induced  to 
confine  his  motion  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  by  Mr  Ponsonby’s  advice, 
in  consequence  of  a  remark  from  Mr 
Lockhart,  that  the  Naval  Asylum  had 
been  instituted  by  public-spirited  per¬ 
sons,  who  had  subscribed  50,()00/. 
towards  its  establishment,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  it.  Mr  Rose  objected 
that  no  case  was  made  out.  There 
were,  he  said,  various  offices,  such  as 
that  of  Organist,  Surveyor,  and  Ar¬ 
chitect,  which  persons  of  naval  edu¬ 
cation  would  not  be  competent  to 
fill;  and  tlie  office  of  Auditor  re- 
■  quired  a  person  competently  skilled 
in  the  law.  To  this  Mr  Wlutbread  re¬ 
plied,  that  Mr  Rose  himself  was  a 
proof  that  a  naval  education  did  not 
render  men  unfit  for  such  situations. 
Many  disabled  persons  might  be  found 
in  the  navy,  who  were  sufficiently 


versed  in  music  to  play  the  organ  at 
Greenwich.  At  any  rate,  they  were 
able  to  hold  sinecure  offices,  such  as 
that  of  Mr  Henry  Clew,  a  Swiss, 
barber  to  the  Hospital,  who  employ¬ 
ed  six  deputies,  and  derived  an  in¬ 
come  of  150/.  a  year  from  his  place, 
without  having  any  duty  to  perform, 
except  that  of  superintending  the 
shaving  of  the  pensioners. 

Mr  Perceval  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  House  could  agree  to  the  motion 
without  having  the  charter  of  the 
hospital  before  it ;  and  indeed  there 
was  no  necessity  for  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament  upon  the  subject,  it  being  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  trustees  now 
to  correct  any  abuses,  as  it  would  be 
if  an  act  were  passed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Hon.  Baronet  himself 
had  been  in  a  situation  to  correct 
those  abuses,  when  he  was  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty ;  and  if  he  had  not 
done  so,  it  was  not  matter  of  blame, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  followed  the 
course  pursued  by  his  predecessors. 
Against  this.  Sir  John  Newport  con¬ 
tended,  that  many  of  the  trustees 
w’ould  be  glad  to  be  protected  a- 
gainst  the  importunity  of  theirfriends, 
by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  motion  was  negatived 
for  the  present. — Sir  C. 

Pole  shortly  afierwards  March  22. 
resumed  it,  citing  all  the 
commissions  relating  to  the  hospital, 
to  show  that  a  preference  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  given  to  naval  men ;  and 
he  moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  all  tne  ap¬ 
pointments  should  henceforth  be  fill¬ 
ed  by  persons  who  had  served  in  tlic 
navy.”  Mr  Perceval  proposed  to  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  offices,  such  as  auditor, 
clerk  of  the  works,  organist,  brewer, 
&c. ;  and  agreed  that  no  other  ap¬ 
pointment  should  be  filled  otherwise 
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than  from  the  navy,  except  when, 
after  a  month’s  notice  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  no  naval  person  should  present 
himself  with  proper  qualifications. 
Sir  C.  Pole  assented  to  this,  and  the 
address  was  voted. 

Having  effected  this 
April  11.  reform,  he  attempted  the 
like  at  the  Naval  Asylum. 

He  knew  it  would  be  objected  to 
him,”  he  said,  “  that  this  charitable 
institution  had  been  originally  sup¬ 
ported  by  private  voluntary  dona¬ 
tions  ;  but  parliament  had  been  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  vote  considerable  sums 
for  its  support,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  now  to  be  under  the  immediate- 
management  of  government.  A  very 
large  portion  of  what  was  called  pri¬ 
vate  contribution  was  given  from  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  a  fund  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distres¬ 
ses  of  the  relations  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  naval  battles  of  their  country. 
That  fund  had  subscribed  4'0,0(K)  1. ; 
and  surely  it  never  could  be  suppo-' 
aed  that  other  persons  subscribing 
small  sums  could  mean  that  their  do¬ 
nations  should  be  bestowed  upon  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  no  more  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  navy  than  the  Great 
Mogul.  The  House  had  been  told 
that  the  office  of  auditor  of  Green¬ 
wich  must  be  filled  by  a  lawyer,  be¬ 
cause  that  hospital  possessed  great 
estates,— but  what  law-business  could 
there  be  to  transact  for  the  Naval 
Asylum  ?  It  was  not,  however,  a 
lawyer  who  had  been  appointed  there, 
but  a  wealthy  clergyman,  who,  for 
doing  little  or  nothing,  was  to  enjoy, 
in  addition  to  other  incomes,  SOU/, 
a-year  as  auditor ;  besides  which  he 
was  to  possess  a  free  house  and  gar¬ 
den  ;  and,  he  believed,  not  less  than 
1700/.  had  been  Imd  out  in  repairing 
the  house  for  his  residence ; — and, 
added  t«  all  this,  he  was  even.t* 


have  furniture  for  it.  Now,  surely 
the  duties  of  this  office  might  be  per¬ 
formed  by  some  pour  worn-out  or 
disabled  naval  or  marine  officer  at  a 
salary  of  100/.  a-year;  instead  of 
which  no  less  than  700/.  was  thus 
squandered  upon  a  clergyman,  who 
already  possessed  four  church-livings 
in  Ireland,  and  a  glebe-limd  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  to  contain  540  Irish  acres; 
w  ho  was  secretary  of  the  Library  of 
the  Prince  of  W  ales,  and  to  whom 
the  House  had  lately  granted  the 
sum  of  556  /.  for  his  trouble  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy, 
while  he  himself  intended  to  esta¬ 
blish  his  residence  at  the  Naval  Asy¬ 
lum.  Another  thing  which  he  should 
object  to  was  the  appointment  of  a 
surgeon,  who  had  never  been  at  sea 
during  his  life,  and  had  been  indu¬ 
ced  by  a  great  salary  to  give  up 
his  private  practice ; — whereas  a  na¬ 
val  surgeon  would  have  been  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  more  thankful  ior  the 
favour  bestowed  upon  him.  There 
were  other  objectionable  appoint¬ 
ments;  these,  however,  were  what 
he  should  chiefly  insist  upon.  He 
moved,  therefore,  a  resolution,  that 
the  appointment  of  qualified  persons 
from  the  naval  and  marine  service 
to  this  Asylum,  would  materially  en¬ 
courage  the  naval  service,  and  dimi¬ 
nish  the  public  expenditure ;  apd  he 
proposed  to  follow  up  this  resolution 
with  an  address  to  his  Majesty.” 

Mr  Rose,  Mr  Lockhart,  and  Mr 
Perceval,  defended  the  appointment 
of  Dr  Clarke,  because  he  first  sug¬ 
gested  the  plan  of  the  institution, 
and  his  continuance  in  the  situation, 
which  he  held  from  the  beginning, 
was  at  the  special  and  stipulated  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  private  subscri¬ 
bers,  who  had  contributed  40,000/. 
to  the  undertaking.  ”  It  would  be 
a  little  hard,”  tliey  said,  ”  if  he,  wh« 
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was  one  of  the  first  founders,  should 
be  himself  precluded  from  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  Nor  was  the  employment 
«o  easy  as  the  Hon.  Admiral  stated. 
He  had  not  only  the  disbursements 
«f  Uie  charity  to  audit,  but  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  officers  in  every  de¬ 
partment  ;  he  Itad  to  prepare  the  es¬ 
timates,  to  manage  the  contracts, 
and  to  examine  the  accounts  of  all 
the  builders  and  other  tradesmen 

employed.” - Mr  Whitbread,  Mr 

Diddulph,  and  Mr  Windham,  replied 
to  tliis  defence,  stigmatising  tlie  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  gross  job;  and  Sir 
Charles  Hole  observed,  that  as  for  the 
duties  of  the  office,  a  purser  was  full 
as  competent  to  discharge  them  as  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  His  motion  was 
jiegativetL — .He  renewed  the  subject 
when  an  additional  grant  was  moved 
in  the  Committee  of  Supply  for  car¬ 
rying  on  the  buildings  of  the  Asy« 
luin.  Sir  diaries  objected  to  this, 
because  the  trustees  had  in  their 
bands  a  sum  of  .50,000/.  no  account 
of  which  was  laid  before  the  House ; 
and  h^  renewed  his  objections  to  the 
improper  appointments  which  had 
been  made  there,  and  the  waste  of 
money  upon  the  auditor’s  house,  ex¬ 
tensive  gardens,  and  offices.— --Mr 
Rose  replied,  that  50,000/.  was  pi- 
ven  by  private  persons  expressly  on 
the  condition  of  providing  for  such 
children  of  seamen  as  they  should 
recommend  ;  it  could  not  therefore 
be  applied  to  the  quite  different  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  a  building  now 
adopted  by  his  Majesty,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  parliament.  There  was  a 
school  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  sons  of  naval  officers, 
to  the  number  of  200 ;  it  was  now 
full,  but  the  officers’  children  were 
only  73,  the  rest  were  the  sons  of 
common  seamen ;  a'nd,  for  want  of 
room,  thv  sop  of  an  admiral  was  now 


obliged  to  sleep  in  tlie  same  bed 
with  one  of  these  boys.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  remove  to  the  Asylum  all 
the  children  of  common  sailors,  so 
as  to  leave  the  school  free  for  its  ori¬ 
ginal  purpose ;  and  yet  to  this  in¬ 
tention  Sir  Charles  Pole  was,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  offering  every  opposition  in  his 
power _ Sir  Charles  still  insisted  up¬ 

on  the  violation  of  principle ;  if  “  it 
were  not  stopped  in  the  outset,”  he 
said,  “  he  should  expect  shortly  to 
see  the  governorship  conferred  upon 
some  German  captain  of  cavalry, 
and  the  minor  situations  filled  by 
Hanoverian  subalterns  or  Serjeants.” 
His  zeal  against  the  abuse  became 
him, — but  it  did  not  bear  upon  the 
grant  in  question ;  and  35,000  /. 
was  voted  for  the  Asyluoi. 

Under  the  head  of  existing  abuses, 
the  system  of  Army-Clothing  must 
be  classed,  a  subject  which  was 
brought  before  the  House  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Wardle.  This  gentleman  has 
since  performed  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  great  political  drama, 
that  his  previous  conduct  in  parlia., 
ment  becomes  tm  that  account  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  some  curiosity.  At  an  early 
art  of  the  session,  he 
ad  asked  the  ministers,  AfrU  27. 
whether  they  intended 
to  take  any  measures  for  reforming 
the  abuses  in  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  army,  wliich  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Military  Enquiry/  It  appeared 
from  Mr  rerceval’s  reply,  tnat  no¬ 
thing  had  yet  been  determined  on. 
Colonel  Wardle  did  not,  however, 
pursue  the  subject.  The  object 
of  his  present  motion,” 
he  said,  ”  was  to  save  a  June  28. 
useless  expenditure,  by 
substituting  public  in  the  place  of 
private  contract,  notwithstanding  the 
avowed  encouragement  which,  he 
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averred,  the  sptem  of  private  con¬ 
tract  received  from  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Secretary  at  War.  In  1803, 
GoverQment  contracted,  that  the  ar¬ 
my  should  be  supplied  with  great¬ 
coats  at  the  rate  of  16. t.  6a.  per 
coat,  stipulating  that  the  price  should 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  then  price  of  kersey. 
The  price  of  kersey  had  from  that 
time  fallen  gradually  from  4fS,  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  yard ;  but  the  charge  per 
coat  had  not  been  at  all  abated  till 
February  last.  At  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mate  there  had  been  a  loss  of‘23,000/. 
in  three  years,  because  the  stipula¬ 
tion  was  not  enforced.  Nor  would 
the  ^rice  have  been  reduced  at  lust, 
had  It  not  been  for  the  offers  of  the 
majority  of  the  clothiers  to  supply  the 
cloathing  cheaper,— offers  which  had 
been  repeatedly  made  and  rejected, 
In  June  l.s06,  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Co.  offered  to  supply  great 
coats  at  145.  9d.  per  coat.  I'o  this 
proposal  they  never  received  an  an¬ 
swer.  At  this  part  of  Col.  Wardle’s 
statement,  a  cry  of  hear !  hear  !  was 
set  up  from  the  ministerial  benches, 
because  at  the  time  mentioned  their 
opponents  were  in  power.  He  no¬ 
ticed  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
listened  to  any  charge  that  affected 
their  predecessors,  and  said  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  party-motives, 
friend  or  foe  would  be  indifferent  to 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. — 
Had  this  offer,”  he  pursued,  “  of 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Co.  been  accept¬ 
ed,  there  would  have  been  a  saving 
of  21,875/. ; — and,  to  show  the  folly 
of  rejecting  it,  that  very  house  obtain¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  contract  made  witli 
'Pierce,  and  actually  received  16s.  6d. 
per  coat  for  what  they  had  offered  to 
rovide  at  14s.  9d.  In  Feb.  1808, 
ersey  being  then  as  low  as  Ss.  6d. 
jer  yard,  they  offered  to  supply  the 


coats  at  12s. ; — any  house  in  Lon¬ 
don  would  have  contracted  at  that 
price.  Such  repeated  offers  made 
the  old  contractors  reduce  their 
prices  to  14s.  instead  of  12s.;  and 
Scott’s  house  again  obtaining  a  share 
from  them,  received  from  Govern¬ 
ment  14s.  when  it  would  gladly  have 
contracted  for  12.s.  Nay,”  Colonel 
Wardle  said  he  “  could  prove,  and 
was  ready  to  prove,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  that,  when  the  original  con¬ 
tract  for  16.S.  6d.  was  made  by  Go¬ 
vernment,  Pierce  the  contractor 
went  immediately  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Dickson,  and  bargained 
with  him  to  supply  them  at  13s.  6d. 
or  14s.  Such  were  the  effects  of  the 
system  of  private  contract ;  and,  to 
do  justice  to  the  Lords  at  the  heau 
of  the  Treasury,  they  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  establish  a  system  of  fair 
and  open  contract  in  it^ stead;  but, 
when  they  issued  instructions  to  that 
effect,  the  Secretary  at  War  thought 
proiicr  to  communicate  with  the 
Duke  of  York  upon  the  subject,  and 
in  consequence  a  letter  was  address¬ 
ed  to  him,  signed  Harry  Calvert, 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces, 
wherein  the  wwiter,  in  the  name  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  disapproved  of  any  change 
in  the  mode  of  cloathing  the  army. 
If,”  said  Colonel  Wardle,  “such  appli¬ 
cations  were  made  to  the  Command¬ 
er  inxChief,  merely  because  he  was 
the  son  of  our  gracious  Sovereign, 
such  a  principle  of  false  deference 
could  not  be  too  early  corrected ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  owing  to 
a  superior  authority  vested  in  hi« 
Royal  Highness,  it  would  be  right 
to  ascertain  whether  the  orders  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  should  be 
thus  waived  or  disputed.— Having 
thus  established  his  point,”  he  saiu, 
“  and  proved  tlic  abuse  which  ex- 
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isted  in  this  single  instance,  he  would 
say  something  about  the  army-cloath- 
ing  in  generd.  There  was  no  doubt, 
that,  by  a  fair  open  system  of  con¬ 
tract,  a  saving  of  from  1  to  2(X),000/. 
might  annually  be  made ;  this,  too, 
independent  of  the  whimsical  and 
absurd  dresses  used  in  many  regi¬ 
ments,  which  seemed  calculated  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  excite  a- 
musement,  if  not  ridicule,  in  the 
public.”  This  he  explained,  by  en¬ 
tering  into  a  detail  of  the  various 
articles  upon  which  retrenchment 
ought  to  be  made  ;  taking  the  esti¬ 
mate  as  little  in  favour  of  his  own 
argument  as  possible,  for,  he  add¬ 
ed,  “  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  army 
agents,  the  retrenchment  would  a- 

mount  to  400,000  - Upon  these 

grounds,  he  moved  some  resolutions, 
expressing  the  opinion  of  that  House 
against  the  system  of  private  con¬ 
tract,  and  also  for  the  formation  of 
a  Committee  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  allow  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  colonels  for  the  emolu¬ 
ments  which  they  have  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed  from  cloathing  their  regiments. 

The  Secretary  at  War,  Sir  James 
Pultcney,  replied,  “  that  the  soldier’s 
great  coat  was  to  last  him  three  years, 
— it  was  frequently  his  only  covering; 
and  it  was  therefore  highly  necessa¬ 
ry  that  it  should  not  be  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  quality :  That,  as  far  as  he  un¬ 
derstood,  the  contract  price  in  1803 
had  not  been  fixed  without  due  deli¬ 
beration  ;  and  that  he  was  informed 
by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
woollen  trade,  that  the  price  of  ker¬ 
sey  had  remained  stationary  from 
that  time.” — Col.  Wardle  was  ready 
with  his  documents  to  disprove  this  ; 
and  the  former  part  of  the  argument 
was  ably  exposed  by  Mr  Whitbread. 
**  If,”  said  that  gentleman,  “  a  more 
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comfortable  great  coat  could  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  soldier  for  16s^  Qd. 
than  for  14  s.  it  was  proper  he  should 
have  it ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
coat  was  precisely  the  same,  and  the 
only  difference  was  in  what  the  na¬ 
tion  paid  for  it.  On  the  principle  of 
comfort,  indeed,  a  principle  which  he 
could  willingly  see  applied,  great  al¬ 
teration  must  take  place  in  the  dress 
of  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were 
so  dressed  as  to  be  the  ridicule  of 
eveiy  person  who  passed  by ; — some 
of  the  cavalry  were  seen  with  im¬ 
mense  mui&,  caps,  or  hats,  which, 
whether  the  weather  was  cold  or  hot, 
wet  or  dry,  must  be  equally  incon¬ 
venient  ;  others  had  immense  things 
hanging  over  their  arms,  under  which 
they  seemed  about  to  sink ; — and 
whiskers,  too,  it  must  needs  be  sup¬ 
posed,  were  worn  for  comfort :  it 
was,  however,  rather  extraordinary 
that  we  should  encourage  the  growth 
of  them  in  England,  and  occasion 
mutiny  in  India  by  having  them 
shaved  off.”— General  Stuart  replied, 
that  it  did  not  signify  how  soldiers 
were  dressed,  provided  they  were 
well-disciplined  ;  nor  did  he  see  that 
the  present  fashions  were  more  ab¬ 
surd  than  the  long  tails  and  huge 
cocked  hats  of  the  cavalry  in  former 
times.  Several  regiments  were  e- 
quipned  by  order  of  the  Commander 
in  chief,  in  imitation  of  some  Ger¬ 
man  cavalry ; — ^the  dress  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  well  adapted  for  horsemen 
employed  at  outposts,  and  the  sad¬ 
dles  they  used  were  particularly  use¬ 
ful  in  such  service.  A  general  laugh 
was  excited,  when  Mr  Whitbread, 
upon  hearing  this,  congratulated  the 
Church  on  the  vigilance  of  the  two 
Archbishops,  who,  he  supposed,  were 
a  few  days  ago  visiting  its  outposts, 
as  he  had  discovered  them  mounted 
on  hussar  saddles. 
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The  sudden  and  capricious  change  haranguers  of  the  day  never  fail  to 
•f  regimentals  was  mentioned  by  find  topics  for  invective;  and  the 
Mr  Fuller  as  a  vexatious  grievance,  difficulties  which  interested  indivi* 
the  expence  of  which  had  compelled  duals  oppose  to  every  attempt  at  re- 
many  officers  to  quit  their  regiments,  form,  are  so  great,  and  oflcntimes  so 
This  member  complained  of  the  scan-  successful,  as  to  bring  Government 
tiness  of  the  soldiers’  cloathing,  de-  itself  into  discredit.  Yet  this  very 
daring  he  had  seen  instances  in  circumstance  might  be  turned  to  the 
which  a  certain  part  of  their  dress  advantage  of  Government,  did  we 
had  been  made  so  tight,  that,  upon  but  possess  a  ministry  strong  enough 
the  contraction  occasioned  by  ashow-  in  themselves,  and  in  the  support  of 

er,  it  burst,  * - No  answer  was  at-  the  country,  to  follow  up  these  en- 

tempted  to  Colonel  Wardle’s  state-  quiries,  whithersoever  they  might 
ments,  nor  any  principle  advanced  in  lead,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  system 
reply ; — in  fact  what  possible  reason  of  plunder  which  is  so  extensively 
could  be  given  for  preferring  private  carried  on.  The  exhibition  of  one 
to  public  contract  ?  It  was  only  as-  convicted  peculator  in  the  pillory 
serted,  that  a  reference  to  military  would  disarm  sedition  of  its  most 
men,  and  especially  to  the  Comman-  formidable  weapon  ;  nor  is  there  any 
der,  was  indispensable  on  such  sub-  means  of  acquiring  theconfidence  of 
jects;  and  that  the  colonels,  (if  a  fair  the  people  so  certainly,  as  by  con- 
compensation  were  made  to  them, )  vincing  them  that  their  stewards  dis- 
would  rejoice  to  have  the  trouble  of  pense  the  public  money  with  as  much 
cloathing  their  men  taken  off  their  care  as  they  collect  it.  Whether  it 
hands ;  but  that  such  an  alteration .  might  be  wisely  expended,  is  what 
could  produce  no  benefit  to  the  ar-  few,  perhaps,  could  judge ;  but  all 
my,  nor  any  saving  to  the  nation.  By  would  be  satisfied,  if  they  perceived 
such  gratuitous  and  irrelevant  asser-  that  economy  in  its  expenditure, 
tions,  the  resolution  was  opposed ; —  which  they  would  exact  themselves 
and  Colonel  Wardle,  having  proba-  in  the  management  of  their  own  con- 
bly  done  all  he  expected  to  do,  by  cerns.  If  all  contracts  were  fairly 
laying  the  case  before  the  people,  and  openly  made ;  and  if,  when  com- 
withdrew  his  motion.  plaint  is  laid,  it  were  instantly  hnd 

This  was  a  sample  of  that  shame-  rigorously  investigated,  without  any 
less  spirit  of  jobbing,  of  which  every  regard  to  the  influence  or  interest 
fresh  enquiry  into  every  department  of  the  criminated  persons,  the  Mi- 
of  the  public  service  brings  some  nistry  by  which  suen  a  reform  should 
fresh  instance  to  light.  In  these  be  accomplished,  would  acquire  such 
things  the  demagogue  writers  and  a  tenure  in  the  public  opinion,  that 

*  A  worse  consequence  arising  from  tliis  mode  of  peculation  was  mentioned  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  in  the  General  Orders, — ^authority  not  to  be  doubt;ed.  “  It  appeared 
some  time  back,  it  is  there  stated,  on  an  inspection  being  made  of  the  cloathing  of  the 
militia,  that  the  coats  of  many  regiments  were  so  tight,  particularly  in  the  sleeves,  as 
not  to  admit  of  the  waistcoat  being  worn,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  sickness  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  last  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the 
spring.  The  colonels  must  be  cautioned  with  respect  to  the  ensuing  cfoatliing,  and 
the  general  officers  will  be  careful  to  see  that  the  men  have  on  the  proper  waistcoat 
witli  sleeves.”  It  is  the  sleeved  waistcoat  that  roust  be  meant. 
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nothing  could  be  powerful  enough 
to  dispossess  them.  These  things 
arc  of  consequence,  not  so  much  for 
Uie  diminution  of  expence  which 
would  be  obtained,  as  for  their  effect 
upon  the  feelings  and  morals  of  the 
people. 

A  subject  more  directly  connected 
with  the  morals  of  the  populace  was 
4  brought  before  parlia- 
March  28.  ment  by  Mr  Scroop  Ber¬ 
nard.  He  moved  for  a 
Committee  to  enquire  how  far  the 
evils  attending  lotteries  had  been  re¬ 
medied  by  the  existing  laws,  and  to 
suggest  such  farther  measures  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  In  ma¬ 
king  this  motion,  he  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  lotteries  were  public 
nuisances  altogether,  and  ought  to 
be  discontinued.  Air  Perceval  as¬ 
sented  to  tlie  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  but  observed,  tliat  the 
public  gained  annually  to  the  amount 
•f  5  or  600,000/.  by  the  lottery,  and 
he  could  not  consent  to  any  propo¬ 
sition  for  abolishing  such  a  source  of 
revenue,  however  he  might  wish  to 
diminish  the  evils  connected  with  it. 
The  Committee  presented  two  Re¬ 
ports  before  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  first  merely  suggested  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  existing  laws,  recom¬ 
mending  fresh  restrictions,  and  ho¬ 
ping  to  palliate  evils  which  it  was  not 
expedient  to  destroy.  The  second 
was  of  a  different  character.  “  The 
evidence  into  which  they  had  enter¬ 
ed  had,”  they  said,  “  convinced  them 
that  the  lottery  and  illegal  insuran¬ 
ces  are  inseparable ;  that  the  former 
cannot  exist  without  the  latter  for 
its  support ;  that  a  system  of  conni¬ 
vance  in  those  acts  which  the  law 
prohibits  per\'ade8  all  ranks  concern¬ 
ed,  from  the  persons  contracting 
with  Government  under  the  law, 
down  to  the  meanest  wretch  eroploy- 
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ed  in  the  violation  of  the  law,  knd 
its  most  ordinary  victim. — In  truths 
the  foundation  of  the  lottery  is  ao 
radically  vicious,  that  under  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  regulations  which  can  be  de¬ 
vised,  will  it  be  possible  fur  parlia¬ 
ment  to  adopt  it  as  an  efficient  source 
of  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  di¬ 
vest  it  of  all  the  evils  and  calamities 
of  which  it  has  hitherto  proved  so 
baneful  a  source. — A  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  must  be  excited  amongst  the 
commimity,  in  order  that  Govern¬ 
ment  may  derive  from  it  a  pecuniary 
resource.  .That  spirit  is  to  oe  check¬ 
ed  at  a  certain  given  point,  in  order 
that  no  evils  may  attend  it — the  lat¬ 
ter  object  has  not  hitherto  been  at¬ 
tained  with  all  tlie  pains  which  have 
been  b^towed  upon  it,  and  its  at¬ 
tainment  appears  to  be  impossible.— 
The  ingenuity  of  persons  interested 
in  breaking  the  law,  is  always  upon 
the  watch  for  its  new  enactments, 
and  has  hitlierto  always  baffled  the 
sagacity  of  the  legislature.  .  Added 
to  which,  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
greater  purity  amongst  the  persons 
employed  to  detect  and  bring  offend¬ 
ers  to  punishment  than  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  experienced,  or  than  now  ex¬ 
ists.  The  statute  book  is  burthened 
with  regulations  entirely  re^fugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  ri¬ 
gorous  and  oppressive  in  tlie  ex¬ 
treme,  which,  if  they  are  ever  exe¬ 
cuted,  fall  only  upon  the  ignorant 
and  destitute,  whilst  the  wealthy  and 
more  profligate  hold  them  in  utter 
contempt:  and  this  unseemly  state 
of  things  is  allowed  to  continue,  in 
order  that  the  state  may  derive  a 
certain  annual  sum  from  the  partial 
encouragement  of  a  vice,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  law,  in  all  other 
cases,  and  at  all  other  times,  most 
diligently  to  repress. — In  the  mean¬ 
time,  by  the  effects  of  the  lottery. 
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even  under  its  present  restiictions, 
idleness,  dissipation  and  poverty  are 
increas^  the  most  sacred  and  con¬ 
fidential  trusts  are  betrayed,  domes¬ 
tic  coiufort  is  destroyed,  madness  of¬ 
ten  created,  crimes,  subjecting  the 
perpetrators  of  them  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death,  are  committed,  and 
even  suicide  itself  is  produced,  as 
will  fully  appear  by  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  House.  Such  have 
been  the  constant  and  fatal  attend¬ 
ants  upon  State  Lotteries,  and  such 
there  is  reason  to  fear  will  be  their 
invariable  attendants  so  long  as  they 
are  suffered,  under  whatever  checlcs 
or  regulations,  to  exist. — The  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  occurs,  whether  any 
pecuniary  advantage,  however  large 
or  convenient,  can  compensate  to  a 
state  for  the  amount  of  vice  and  mi¬ 
sery  thus  necessarily  produced  in 
levying  it.  But  the  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vantage  is  much  greater  in  appear¬ 
ance  tl^  in  re&ty.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  increase 
of  poor’s  rates  arising  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fiunilies  driven,  W  specula¬ 
tions  in  the  lottery,  to  seek  parochial 
relief,  the  diminuioed  consumption  of 
exciseable  articles  during  the  draw¬ 
ing,  and  other  circumstances  dedu- 
cible  from  the  cwidence,  they  may 
well  be  considered  to  operate-  as  a 
large  deduction  from  the  gross  sums 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  the  con¬ 
tractors.  On  the  odier  hand,  the 
sum  raised  upon  the  people  U  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  we  amount 
received  by  the  State,  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  revenue^— -No  mode 
of  raising  money  appears  so  burthen- 
some,  so  pernicious,  and  so  unpro¬ 
ductive  ;  no  species  of  adventure  is 
known,  where  the  chances  are  so 
great  against  the  adventurer ;  none 
where  the  infatuation  is  more  power- 
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fbl,  lasting,  and  destructive.  In  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  tlie  persons 
engaged,  whether  successful  or  un¬ 
fortunate^  are,  generally  speaking, 
either  immediately  or  ultimately 
tempted  to  their  ruin  ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  condition  of  life  so  des¬ 
titute  and  abandoned,  that  its  dis^ 
tresses  have  not  been  ^gravated  by 
this  allurement  to  gaming,  held  forth 
by  the  state.” 

Whether  the  Ctirate’s  Residence 
Bill  can  properly  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  measures  of  reform,  may 
be  doubted,  such  widely  different 
opinions  of  its  tendency  were  held. 
The  puiport  of  this  bill  was,  that  in 
all  parishes  wherein  the  incumbents 
did  not  reside,  and  where  the  living  a- 
mounted  to  400 /L  and  upwards,  a  mUi 
part  of  the  income  should  be  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  curate ;  provided  it  did  not 
exceed  2501.  a-year,  a- discretionary 
power  of  apportionment  being  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  bishop.  It  was  a  &vourite 
measure  of  Mr  Perceval’s.  Mr  M. 
A.  Taylor  supported  it, 
saying,  **  he  should  be  Ajpril  IS. 
glad  of  a  provision  which 
would  secure  even  the  residence  of 
curates ;  for  the  great  object  of  ma¬ 
ny  pluralists  was  to  get  the  duty 
done  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
Clergy  Residence  Act  had  in  great 
measure  failed  from  the  facility  of 
obtaining  licenses.  He  knew  a  der- 

San,  who,  having  two  livings  in 
rent  parts  of  the  countiy,  pro¬ 
cured  an  exemption,  excusmg  him 
from  residing  at  either,  because  the 
air  of  one  did  not  agree  with  him, 
and  the  air  of  the  other  did  not  agree 
with  his  wife.”  II  was  supported  also 
by  Mr  Babin^n,  Mr  C.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams  Wynn,  Mr  Burton,  Mr  Lush- 
ingten,  Mr  W.  Smith,  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  Mr  Tyrrwhlt  Jones,  and  Mr 
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June  S.  argued,  that  residence  ascertained  to  lurk  behind  the  throne. 


was  the  duty  of  the  rec¬ 
tor  ;  if  he  accepted  a  second  bene¬ 
fice,  it  could  not  be  a  hardship  upon 
him  to  make  a  proper  allowance  to 
the  curate  who  discharged  the  duty 
in  the  parish  where  he  did  not  re¬ 
side  ;  and  it  was  due  to  the  parish 
that  the  officiating  clergyman  should 
have  a  sufficient  provision  to  enable 
him  to  live  as  a  gentleman.  The 
proposed  measure  was  no  invasion 
of  church  property  :  the  property  of 
the  church  was  in  fact  tiiat  of  the 
people,  and  certain  relative  duties 
were  expected  to  be  performed  by 
the  clergy,  to  qualify  them  for  their 
possession.  In  the  eye  of  the  law 
there  was  another  party  with  respect 
to  church  property,  besides  the  im¬ 
propriator  and  the  curate,  and  this 
teas  the  people  of  the  parish,  who 
had  an  indisputable  right  to  their 
services.  “  Many  members,”  said 
Mr  Wilberforcc,  “  are  zealous  in 
their  efforts  to  place  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  on  a  respectable  footing ;  he 
hoped  they  would  not  entirely  slight 
that  which  they  themselves  profess¬ 
ed,  but  would  evince  that  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
not  indifferent  to  them.” 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Por- 
chester  reprobated  the 
April  \2,  monstrous  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  power  which,  by 
this  bill,  was  given  to  the  bishops 
■  over  the  rectors  in  their  respective 

dioceses ; - “  a  power,”  he  said, 

which  subjected  the  property  of 
every  rector  to  be  invaded  and 
mulcted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bi¬ 
shop.  He  feared  that  Mr  Perceval, 
in  bringing  forward  such  a  measure, 
was  the  organ  of  a  secret  influence 
behind  tlie  altar,  as  formidable  and 


Its  object  was  to  introduce  into  the 
church  establishment  a  system  of 
vigorous  puritanjsm,  the  unfiiiling 
source  of  bigotry  and  persecution. 
Neither  would  the  bill  aN 
ford  any  relief  to  the  great  May  10. 
body  of  curates  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  its  object  was  not  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  income  of  those  who  were 
most  in  want,  but  to  raise  the  value 
of  a  few  curacies,  while  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  entered  holy 
orders  were  left  precisely  as  before. 
The  causes  of  their  poverty  were, 
first,  the  poverty  of  the  benefices 
themselves ;  and,  secondly,  the  great 
number  who  pressed  into  orders  with¬ 
out  the  prospect  of  any  provision, 
except  a  trifling  and  precarious  cu¬ 
racy.”  Mr  Windham  argued,  that 
the  bill  was  injudicious,  pernicious 
in  its  principle,  and  inefficient  as  to 
any  good  practical  purpose.  “  Two 
opinions,”  he  said,  ‘‘  were  entertain¬ 
ed  concerning  church  property ;  the 
one,  that  it  was  inviolable  like  pri¬ 
vate  property ;  the  other,  that  it  was 
a  salary  for  a  particular  duty,  and 
that  the  legislature  might  interfere 
with  it  and  alter  it  with  as  little  ce¬ 
remony  as  the  salaries  of  any  public 
office. '  Neither  of  these  opinions 
was  just  to  its  full  extent.  In  his 
judgment  it  was  inviolable,  like  pri¬ 
vate  property;  but  the  legislature 
had  a  right  to  interfere  so  far  as  to 
provide  that  the  duties  attached  to 
it  were  performed.  This  bill  inter¬ 
fered  in  a  mimner  which  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  establishment, .  for  it 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  that 
all  those  clergymen  who  were  not 
employed  in  parish-duties  were  use¬ 
less  members  of  the  church.  But 
the  law  allowed  pluralities ;  clergy- 
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men,  therefore,  could  not  always  re¬ 
side  on  their  livings ;  and  to  attach 
penalties  to  that  which  the  law  per¬ 
mitted  was  unjust.  The  bill  seemed 
also  to  suppose  that  the  number  of 
curates  was  limited;  but  its  effect 
would  be  by  augmenting  a  few  cu¬ 
racies,  to  tempt  a  greater  number 
into  orders,  and  thereby  increase  the 
distress  which  it  pretended  to  allevi¬ 
ate.  It  was  a  bill  to  sow  dissention 
and  discontent  rather  than  seed  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  goo<J  fruit ; — it  would 
set  the  curate  against  the  rector,  and 
the  rector  against  the  curate ;  it 
would  undermine  and  weaken  the 
Church  of  England,  not  strengthen 
it.  If,  indeed,  the  church  did  not 
see  in  this  measure  a  speck  which 
would  spread  into  a  cloud,  and  burst 
in  tempests,  it  was  more  insensible 
to  its  situation  than  he  supposed. 
The  Church  of  England  had  more 
to  fear  from  it  than  from  the  Pope 
and  his  full  conclave,  even  in  the  ze¬ 
nith  of  their  power :  nor  could  he 
help  admiring  that  Mr  Wilberforce 
should  be  able  to  smell  out  the  dan- 
TCrs  of  popery  at  five  hundred  miles 
distance,  while  he  continued  utterly 
insensible  to  all  the  dangers  of  fana¬ 
ticism  assailing  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  under  his  very  nose.*' 

.  Mr  Creevey  argued  with  much  in¬ 
temperance  on  the  same  side.  “  To 
attack  the  vital  principles  of  proper¬ 
ty  in  this  way,”  he  said,  “  was  to 
imitate  the  worst  acts  of  the  worst 
period  of  the  French  revolution. — 
Why  should  this  system  of  robbery 
be  directed  wholly  against  rectorid 
property  ?  Why  nqjt,  if  it  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  increase  the  .sdaries  of 
the  lower  clergy,  increase  them  at 
the  expence  of  the  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters  ?  Who  requested  the 
bill  ^  Cambridge  was  hostile  to  it ; 


Oxford  had  petitioned  against  it,— 
so  had  the  clergy  of  London  ; — and 
not  one  city  or  county  had  express¬ 
ed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  adopt¬ 
ed.'  But  Mr  Perceval  derived  his 
support  from  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  those 
dealers  in  missionaries,  who  had  near¬ 
ly  overturned  the  power  of  Britain  by 
their  late  conduct  in  India.  And  the 
bill  was  almost  identified  with  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had  of  late  * 
given  great  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
the  true  friends  of  the  church,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  gift  of  a  benefice  to 
a  missionary  of  Bussora,  who  was  a 
native  of  Poland,  and  whom  it  would 
even  be  necessary  to  qualify  for  his 
situation  by  a  form  of  that  House.” — 
To  this  part  of  Mr  Creevey’s  speech 
the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  re-  » 
plied,  that  if  he  alluded  to  the  ap- 
ointment  of  a  learned  man,  who 
ad  been  professor  at  Smyrna,  that 
appointment  was  highly  praisewor¬ 
thy;  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
retaining  fee  to  enable  the  person  in 
question  to  prosecute  the  enquiries 
into  the  Scriptures  which  he  had 
commenced ;  and  the, Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  had  no  other  knowledge  of  him 
than  his  character  for  Eastern  learn¬ 
ing. — Mr  Creevey’s  outrageous  ca¬ 
lumny  of  the  missionaries  in  India, 
was  ^so  exposed  by  Mr  W.  Smith, 
who  reprobated  the  base  artifice  of 
attributing  evils  to  them  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  misconduct 
of  others  far  higher  in  rank  and  sta¬ 
tion.  , 

The  speech  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  not  less  objectionable.  “  It 
seemed,”  he  said,  “  the  supporters 
of  this  bill  measured  the  respectabi¬ 
lity  of  the  clergy  by  the  (|uality  of 
their  clothes,  or  the  hospitality  of 
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their  household.  Poverty  had  hitherto 
been  the  badge  and  honour  of  our  re¬ 
ligion;  but  opinions  had  changed,  and 
it  was  now  not  only  necessary  that  the 
clergy  must  be  respectable,  but  that 
they  must  be  rich  also.  In  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church  the  regular  and  officiating 
clergy  had  all  the  influence  over  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community,  which 
a  similarity  of  life  and  equality  of 
income  must  ever  give.them  under 
any  system  of  religious  government ; 
and  no  principle  had  done  more  for 
the  security  of  that  church.  Among 
our  own  clergy,  it  was  not  the  weal¬ 
thy  compeer  of  the  squire  who  pro¬ 
duced  most  effect  upon  the  people  ; 
and  increase  of  salary  would  not  ren¬ 
der  them  more  respectable.  He  had 
more  serious  constitutional  grounds 
of  objection,  in  the  undue  influence 
given  by  this  bill  over  so  great  a 
number  of  clerical  freeholders.  The 
true  cause  of  the  existing  grievance 
was  the  culp  ble  conduct  of  the  bi¬ 
shops  in  ordaining  persons  who  were 
not  proper  for  me  profession,  who 
wxre  lefr  without  either  livings  or 
income,  and  the  evils  now  complain¬ 
ed  of  were  the  consequence.  Had 
tlu‘  bishops  known  the  state  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  number  of 
their  clergy,  they  could  not  have 
committed  this  error,  and  thus  con¬ 
tributed  to  disgrace  ^e  character  of 
the  priesthood ;  and  was  it  right  to 
entrust  them  with  more  power,  when 
they  had  thus  abused  that  which 
they  ali‘eady  possessed  ? — There  was 
yet  another  objection  .  the  bil.  went 
to  overturn  the  whole  system  of 
•church  property ; — a  consideration 
which  ought  to'have  its  due  weight  on 
the  members  of  that  House,  especial¬ 
ly  as  they  themselves  might  shortly 
t^ome  sufferers  by  similar  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  property  of  lay  impro¬ 


priators.  It  was  therefore  the  dut/ 
of  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  show 
their  disapprobation  of  such  a  dan¬ 
gerous  innovation  on  this  defenceless 
part  of  the  community.”—- Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  has  seldom  spoken  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  any  subject.  Except 
in  the  concluding  hiat  to  the  lay  im¬ 
propriators,  and  his  remark  concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  this  bill  at  elections, 
the  rest  of  his  speech  proceeds  upon 
assumptions  which  are  altogether  er¬ 
roneous. 

The  weight  of  argument  was  a- 
gainst  the  bill,  more  on  account  of 
its  inefficiency  than  its  principle.  It 
passed  the  Commons,  however,  by  a 
considerable  majority.  In  the  Lords 
the  Bishop  of  London  justified  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  **  The 
bishop,”  he  said,  **  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  the  living ;  to'^e  it 
from  the  incumbent  who  neglected 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  grant  it  to 
another this  right  of  interference 
was  clearly  prove^y  the  canons  of  the 
church,  and  by  vanous  conventions; 
and  it  had  continued  in  unison  with 
the  ecclesiastical  and  statute  law  from 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  down  to  the 
present  hour.  The  evils  which  had 
arisen  in  the  church  on  account  of 
non-residence  ought  to  be  well  con¬ 
sidered.  The  chief  functions  of  a 
clergyman  did  not  consist  in  merely 
reading  pimers  and  preaching  on  a 
Sunday.  Residence  among  the  pa¬ 
rishioners,  visiting  them  frequently, 
praying  with  and  comforting  tne  sick, 
instructing  the  ignorant,  encourag¬ 
ing  the  virtuous,  reproving  the  vici¬ 
ous,  catechising  the  children,  and 
superintending  the  schools  institu¬ 
ted  for  their  education,  were  duties 
which  immediately  belonged  to  the 
office,  and  more  essentially  promoted 
the  cause  of  religion.  To  perform 
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these  duties,  it  was  highly  proper 
that  the  resident  clergyman  should 
possess  that  degree  of  property  which 
would  enable  him  to  appear  with  re¬ 
spectability,  and  to  relieve,  upon  par¬ 
ticular  occasions,  the  distresses  of  his 
indigent  parishioners.  This  bill  there¬ 
fore,  which  was  only  to  take  from  him 
who  did  nothing,  a  reasonable  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  curate  who  didthe  whole, 
was  absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  wel- 
fere  of  the  people,  and  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Cnristian  religion.** 
The  bishop  proceeded  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  miseraole  state  of  the  poor 
curates,  a  traic  which  was  enlarged 
on  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Lords 
Lauderdale,  Sidmouth,  and  Moira 
mposed  the  bill  altogether.  The 
Bishop  of  Rochester  considered  it  as 
inadequate  to  do  good,  but  certain 
to  occasion  mischief.  The  curate 
and  the  rector,**  he  said,  “  would  be 
set  at  variance  in  die  first  instance, 
and  then  their  superiors  were  to  be 
involved  in  the  contest  by  die  power 
of  appeal ;  so  that  from  beginning  to 
end  there  would  be  nothing  but  one 
scene  of  confusion,  distrust,  and  jeal¬ 
ousy.  He  certainly  was  as  liberally 
disposed  as  any  man  towards  the  in¬ 
ferior  classes  of  the  clei^,  but  until 
some  effectual  plan  shomd  be  intro¬ 
duced  for  affording  them  complete 
relief,  he  was  not  inclined  to  disturb 
the  present  order  of  things.**  The 
Bishops  of  Hereford  and  Carlisle, 
and  tne  Lord  Chancellor,  opposed 
'h  upon  the  same  grounds ;  and  Ihe 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though 
he  perfecdy  approved  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  thought  its  previsions  of 
so  vexatious  a  tendency,  that  he 
voted  against  it.--Accordingl^,  on 
the  third  reading,  it  was 
June  S0»  rejected  without  a  divi- 
eion.1  ■I'Lord  Hai-rowby, 


who  favoured  the  biD,  observed,  in 
the  course  of  these  debates,  that  the 
House  was  proceeding  to  legislate 
on  a  matter  respecting  which  Uiey 
had  no  adequate  information  before 
them;  and,  with  a  view  to  obtain  it, 
he  moved  for  an  address  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  prajring  **  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  them  an  account  of 
the  number  of  livings  under  1501. 
a-year.**  The  Primate  eilpressed  his 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  him  up¬ 
on  this  subject;  Lord  Hawkesbury 
also  said,.  &at  every  thing  should 
be  done  to  give  effect  to  so  laudable 
an  intention;  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

TTie  measures  of  General  Utility, 
that  is  to  say,  those  of  which  every 
man,  sooner  or  later,  would  feel  the 
benefit,  which  were  brought  forward 
in  this  session,  were  only  two.  The 
first  was  a  bill  of  Mr  Ful- 
ler*s  to  prevent  the  roread-  Jf/ay  SO. 
ing  of  the  Small-Pox.— 

“  Under  the  modem  system  of  prac¬ 
tice,**  he  said,  “  the  patients  were 
ordered  to  walk  abrow,  by  which 
means  the  disease  was  communica¬ 
ted  through  whole  districts.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  prevent  any  persons  from 
opening  houses  for  small-pox  inocu¬ 
lation  within  less  than  tnree  miles 
distance  from  any  great  town,  vil¬ 
lage,  or  assemblage  of  dwelling- 
houses  joined  togemer:  and  to  on- 
h‘ge  all  such  persons  to  keep  their 
patients  within  doors  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  disorder  ; 
and  when  any  person  shall  have 
caught  the  infection  in  an^  such 
town,  Ac.,  to  enable  the  parish-offi¬ 
cers,  at  the  parish  expence,  to  re¬ 
move  such  person  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles ;  wd,  when  any  infect¬ 
ed  person  shall  appear  abroad,  to 
enforce  his  return  wUhia  doqn^ 
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The  observance  of  this  law  he  meant 
to  enforce  by  fines,  which  should 
be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
persons  who  caught  the  disease  by 
means  of  the  party  offending.”— 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  then 
left  to  stand  over  till  the  next  ses¬ 
sion. — A  bill  upon  tliis  principle  is 
certainly  wanted,  but  it  should  go 
farther  than  Mr  Fuller  proposed, 
and  extend  to  a  general  system  of 
cutting  off  infectious  disorders  of  eve¬ 
ry  kind,  upon  their  first  appearance, 
tne  practicability  of  which  has  been 
so  decisively  proved  by  the  Fever  In¬ 
stitutions. 

The  other  was  a  motion  of  Mr 
Rose’s  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Institution  in  Lon- 
June9.  don,  whence  the  vaccine 
matter  might  be  distribu¬ 
ted  all  over  the  empire,  to  be  super¬ 
intended  by  a  certain  number  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
by  such  persons  under  their  direc¬ 
tions  as  they  shall  think  fit.  The 
expences,'  he  calculated,  would  not 
exceed  3000/.  a^-year.  Some  oppo¬ 
sition  was  made.  Mr  Davies  Giddy 
said,  it  would  be  better  to  let  this 
.matter  take  its  own  course.  To  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  smail-|>ox  could  be  ex- 
,  terminated  by  cbmpulsion  was  a  wild 
.  and  extravagant  idea,  which  ought 
not  to  be  entertained  by  parliament 
for  a  moment.  The  people  would, 
under  such  an  impression,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  neglect  to  ino- 
.culate  either  for  the  one  disease  or 
the  other,  and  then  the  contagion 
would  break  out  with  ten-fold  seve¬ 
rity.— Sir  Thomas  Turton  tliought 
these  things  would  be  better  done 
by  private  institutions,  receiving  oc¬ 


casional  assistance  from  government. 
— Sir  Francis  Burdett  observed,  that 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  had  now 
assumed  a  ven  different  complexion 
from  that  under  which  it  was  first 
introduced  to  tlte  public.  Then  it 
was  said  to  be  a  thing  so  simple,  that 
any  old  woman  might  perform  the 
operation  ;  now  it  was  described  as 
so  difficult  that  it  ought  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  none  but  men  of  greayiro- 
fessional  skill  and  experience.  There 
was  some  danger,  therefore,  that  we 
might  be  fostering  a  very  dangerous 
error.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  be¬ 
fore  any  public  measure  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  it  were  taken,  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  enquire  far¬ 
ther  into  the  efficacy  of  the  discove¬ 
ry. — On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Hen¬ 
ry  Petty  contended,  that,  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  still  incomplete,  it  was 
highly  proper  to  persevere  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  could  not  be  done 
so  well  in  any  other  manner  as  by  a 
general  institution.  Mr  Wilberforce 
argued  to  the  same  effect,  remarking 
also,  that  in  foreign  countries  there 
was  a  firm  and  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and  that 
he  did  not  think  the  instances  of  al¬ 
leged  failure  were  sufficient  to -shake 
our  confidence  in  it.  Mr  Fuller  said, 
that  the  small-pox  was  annihilated  at 
Calcutta  by  vaccination,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  system  of  regulations;  and  he 
thought  the  same  desirable  end  might 
be  attained  here.  The  children  in 
the  poor-houses  ought  to  be  vacci¬ 
nated. — Mr  Canning  declared,  that 
though  he  considered  the  discovery 
to  be  of  the  very  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
follow  up  the  most  favourable  report 
qf  its  infallibility,  with  any  measures 
of  a  compulsory  nature.  No  system 
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•f  camptilsion  Has  ever  been  propo- 
«9ed,  unless  Mr  Fuller’s  bill  can  be 
•called  compulsion ;  but  that  bill  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  small-pox  inocula¬ 
tion  the  principle  which  all  laws  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  which  self-defence 
requires,  of  restricting  any  person 
from  doing  that  which  would  endan¬ 
ger  his  neighbour. - A  resolution 

was  passed  for  an  address  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  upon  the  propriety  of  forming 
aach  an  institution  as  Mr  Rose  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr  Palmer’s  Claims,'  which,  to 
the  disgrace  of  public  faith,  have  so 
lon^  remained  undischarged,  were 
again  brought  before  parliament  this 
year.  The  last  Administration  had 
consented  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  his 
petition,  examine  evidence,  and  re¬ 
port  their  opinion  upon  it ;  and  this 
report  was  laid  before  the  House. — 
It  stated  the  following  points  as  ha¬ 
ving  been  substantiated ;  That  Mr 
Palmer,  at  his  own  risk  and  expence, 
undertook  and  executed  a  most  use¬ 
ful  plan  for  the  reform  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  posts  of  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  very  great  diffi¬ 
culties  which  were  thrown  in  his 
way  by  a  determined  and  continued 
opposition  from  the  Post-Office ;  the 
most  experienced  officers  in  that  de¬ 
partment  having  declared  the  plan, 
previous  to  its  execution,  to  be  im¬ 
practicable,  and  injurious  to  com¬ 
merce  and  the  revenue.  That  the 
original  agreement  made  with  Mr 
Pitt  was,  that  Mr  Palmer  should 
have  an  appointment  for  life  to  su¬ 
perintend  his  plan,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  9,1.  10s.  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  the  reve¬ 
nue.  This  was  afterwards  modified, 
for  an  incre&sed  postage  having  been 
proposed  by  Mr  Palmer,  in  lieu  of 


an  intended  tax  on  coals,  which  had 
been  estimated  at  90,090/.,  that  sum 
was  added  to  the  previous  revenue 
of  the  Post-Office,  being  150,000/.; 
and  Mr  Palmer’s  per  centage  was  to 
be  upon  all  above 2 1-0,000/.,  he  accept¬ 
ing  a  salary  of  1 500/.  a-year,  in  lieu 
of  his  per  centage  on  the  90,000  /. ; 
which  was  in  fact  750/.  less  than  the 
original  agreement.  That  this  sala¬ 
ry,  having  thus  been  accepted  as  a 
commutation,  was  not  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  implying  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  and  liable  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  with  a  discontinuance  of 
those  duties,  but  with  his  per  cent¬ 
age  on  the  Post-Office  revenue  be¬ 
yond  240,000/.  as  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  compensation  for  his  invention, 
and  his  risk  and  trouble  in  carrying 
the  plan  into  effect ;  and  that  tho 
advantages  from  it  are  permanent  to 
the  public,  but  Mr  Palmer’s  ad- 
vimt^es  terminate  with  his  life. — 
The  report  farther  observes,  that  if 
the  appointment  originally  promised 
to  Mr  Palmer,  and  upon  the  faith  of 
which  he  undertook  the  full  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  plan,  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  the  causes  which  led  to 
his  suspension  could  not  have  oc¬ 
curred, — as  he  would  then  have  been 
free  from  the  controul,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Postmaster-General.— 
That,  in  all  his  arrangements,  Mr 
Palmer  appeared  to  have  paid  great 
attention  to  economy  as  well  as  im¬ 
provement,  and  to  have  acted  with 
strict  integrity,  having,  at.  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  arduous  undertaking,  pro¬ 
cured  the  conveyance  of  mails  at 
20,000/.  a-year  less  than  he  propo¬ 
sed,  and  than  Government  contract¬ 
ed- for.  And  it  was  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation,  that  in  the  four  years  on¬ 
ly  subsequent  to  his  leaving  the  of¬ 
fice,  the  excess  in  the  expenditure 
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amounted  to  upwards  of  145,0001. 
beyond  that  of  the  four  years  previ* 
eus  to  his  suspension,  and  during  his 
management.  That,  under  these  oir> 
cumstances,  Mr  Palmer  has'  a  claim 
to  the  continuanca  of  the  salary  and 
the  per  oentage,  such  remuneratkm 
being  but  a  small  part  of  that  reve¬ 
nue  which  his  inte^ty,  activity,  and 
zeal  have  created,  exclusive  m  the 
numerous  advantages  accniing  to 
commerce  and  to  the  public. — Upon 
this  report,  Mr  Palmer*s  son.  Major 
Palmer,  moved  a  resolution,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  this  remu-  s 
May  12.  Deration,  according  to  his 
agreement  with  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr  Long  rose  to  oppose  this  reso¬ 
lution.  He  affirmed,  that  Mr  Palm¬ 
er  was  dismissed  from  his  appoint¬ 
ment  for  refusing  to  obey  tne  orders 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  throw  the  Post-Office 
into  confusion,  to  create  unnecessa¬ 
ry  expence,  and  to  retard  the  deli¬ 
very  of  letters ;  and  that,  having 
been  thus  dismissed,  he  had  accept¬ 
ed  of  SOOOL  a-vear  as  a  full  com- 
pensatiofi  for  all  the  emoluments 
waich  he  could  &ir}y  claim.  To 
prove  these  charges,  he  read  some 
confidential  letters  written  by  Mr 
Palmer  to  his  depu^,  during  his 
vexatious  disputes  with  the  Post- 
masters-General,  and  treacherously 
delivered  into  their  hands  by  that 
deputy,  two  years  after  their  date, 
to  furnish  them  with  a  ^cious  pre¬ 
text  for  continuing  Mr  Palmer's  sus- 

Ension,  when  they  had  suspended 
n  without  aiw  pretext  at  all.  This 
speech  of  Mr  Long  produced  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reply  from  nfaior  Palmer,  in 
whidi  he  substantiated  the  justice  of 
his  father's  daims,  and  exculpated 
him  from  every  chwge  which  malice 


or  misconception  had  broughtagainst 
him,  in  the  most  dear  convin¬ 
cing  manner.  He  exposed  also  the. 
wanton  and  vexatious  interference 
of  the  Postmasters-General,  their  ex¬ 
cessive  improvidence,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  one  of  them,  even  at 
the  time  when,  in  his  letter  to  Mr 
Palmer,  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  plan  was  a  most  fortunate 
one,  and  **  that  he  amply  deserved 
the  salary  and  per  centage  for  which 
the  faith  of  government  was  pledg¬ 
ed,"  was,  at  that  very  time,  clandes¬ 
tinely  endeavouring  to  undermine 
the  plan,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his 
remuneration,  by  contradicting  the 
favourable  report  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers,  in  terms  as  positive  as  experi¬ 
ence  has  since,  proved  them  to  be 
false.  Mr  Croker,  Mr  Windham, 
Sir  John  Newport,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  Lord  Henry  Pet^»  Sir  Thomas 
Turton,  Mr  William  Smith,  and  Dr 
Lawrence,  all  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
claim.  “  Mr  Palmer,"  they  argued, 
**  did  not  appeal  to  parliament  as  a 
suspended  officer  soliciting  restora¬ 
tion  to  his  office,  but  as  a  creditor 
demanding  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
There  had  been  a  specific  agreement 
with  the  government  of  the  country, 
which ,  government  acknowledged, 
and  for  the  performance '  of  which 
the  public  faith  is  pledged.  The 
grant  to  Mr  Palmer  was  not  a  fixed 
remuneration,  formed  according  to 
the  opinion  then  entertained  of  the 
merits  of  his  plan,  but  a  reward  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  b^t  possible  footing  on 
which  rewards  in  such  cases  could 
be  established,  namely,such  as  should 
make  the  advantage  to  the  projector 
rise  or  fall  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  service  which  he  rendered.  The 
amount  of  the  sum  claimed  in  the 
rig:ht  of  this  agreement  is  the  great 
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.bar  to  its  fulfilment  ;>but  it  is  this  very 
amount  that  so  incontestably  proves 
the  merits  of  the  case :  and  surely  it 
was  enough  to  have  so  long  withheld 
from  him  his  lawful  due,  without 
making  the  very  extent  of  the  injury 
a  plea  for  farther  injustice !  Surely 
parliament  would  never  venture  to 
avow,  that  it  refused  to  make  good 
to  Mr  Palmer  the  reward  that  was 
remised,  because  the  advantages  of 
is  plan  to  the  public  had  turned  out 
so  much  greater  than  was  expected  1” 

Mr  Croker  thought  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  salaiy  ^ould  not  be 
claimed ;  and  Mr  Windham  thought 
k  might  be  contended,  that  when  be 
accepted  of  that  in  lieu  of  pail  of 
his  per  centage,  he  accepted  it  as 
Bubiect  to  the  condition  by  which 
■uch  property  is  held.  In  conse¬ 
quence  or  these  opinions,  that  part 
of  the  claim  was  withdrawn  ; — the 
other  part  was  voted  by  a  majority 
of  66,  notwithstanding  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Perceval  and  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  Mr  Pitt.  A  second  debate 
was  carried  also  by  a  considerable  ma¬ 
jority  against  the  same  party ;  and  the 
Speaker  then  informed  the  House, 
that  the  regular  mode  of  proceeding 
was  to  vote  the  sum  due  to  Mr  Palm¬ 
er  in  a  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
future  per  centage  was  to  ^  secu¬ 
red  by  a  bill.  Accordingly  54',702/. 
were  voted  in  the  Committee,  and 
the  bill  was  brought  in. 

It  was  hinted,  that  if  this  bill  were 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  it  might  en¬ 
danger  the  arrears.  Major  Palmer, 
therefore,  immediately  abandoned 
all  thought  of  carrying  it  there ;  but 
Mr  Perceval,  bent  upon  frustrating 
his  claims  in  any  manner,  interfered, 
moved  the  third  reading  hereof,  and 


sent  it  to  the  Upper  House,  on  pur¬ 
pose  that  it  might  be  thrown  out 
there.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  he 
then  moved,  that  the  arrears,  instead 
of'  being  included  in  the 
general  appropriation-bill,  June  23. 
should  be  voted  in  a  se¬ 
parate  bill,  **  in  order,”  as  he  said, 
**  to  give  the  Lords  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  discretion  upon 
it — that  is,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  rejected.  This  ungenerous  pro* 
ceeding  was  successful,  though  not 
less  derogatory  t«  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  than  unjust  to  Mr  Palmer ;  its 
professed  object  being  to  render  the 
previous  votes  of  the  House  nuga¬ 
tory.  Major  Palmer,  hopeless  of  suc- 
ceraing  when  Ministers  were  resolved 
that  he  should  not  succeed,  begged 
Mr  Perceval  to  spare  him  the  unne¬ 
cessary  expence,  trouble,  and  morti¬ 
fication  wnich  such  a  bill  must  in¬ 
volve.  ‘‘  Could  he,”  he  said,  an¬ 
ticipate  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
question,  no  man  would  more  anxi¬ 
ously  court  it ; — he  would  submit  it  to 
the  common  sense  of  any  individual 
in  the  kingdom  who  could  read  the ' 
evidence,-^ut  there  was  no  hope  of 
this.”  The  motion  was  carried,  and 
the  bill  brought  in  and  read.  Mr 
Perceval,  however,  had  humanity 
enough  not  to  press  it  through  the 
Hpuse;— his  triumph  was  mready 
complete : — and  thus  the  stigma  stiu 
remains  upon  our  government,  of 
having  broken  its  own  contract  in 
its  own  favour,  and  withheld  a  stipu¬ 
lated  remuneration,  arising  wholly 
out  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours, 
from  the  individual,  who,  of  all  o- 
thers,  has  rendered  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


General  WhitelocWs  Trial.  Madeira  taken  possession  of.  Capture  of  the 
Danish  West  India  Islands,  and  <f  Deseada  and  Marie  Galante.  Transact 
tions  in  the  East.  Siege  f  Camoona.  The  remains  of  the  Dutch  Naval 
Power  in  India  destroyed.  Action  between  the  St  Fiorenzo  and  La  Pied¬ 
montese,  and  Death  of  Captain  Hardinge.  Rochefort  Squadron.  Nego- 
ciations  with  America  concerning  the  Embargo. 


The  public  attention  was  excited 
early  in  the  year  Iw  the  trial  of  Ge- 
ner^Whitelocke,  for  his  misconduct 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  charges  a- 
gainst  him  were ;  “  1st,  That  he  had 
pursued  measures  ill  calculated  to 
■facilitate  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
'vince ;  for,  when  the  Spanish  com- 
'mander  expressed  a  desire  to  com¬ 
municate  concerning  terms,  he  re- 
'quired  the  surrender  of  all  persons 
holding  civil  offices  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  prisoners  of  war ;  an  unu¬ 
sual  and  offensive  demand,  tending 
to  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance,  to  exclude  the  hope  of  ami¬ 
cable  accommodation,  and  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  service  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  2dly,  That 
he  did  not  make  the  military  ar¬ 
rangements  best  calculated  to  en¬ 
sure  the  success  of  his  operations 
against  the  town ;  that,  having  known 
that  the  enemy  meant  to  occupy  the 
flat  rooHi  of  the  houses,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  divided  his  troops  into  several 
brigades  and  parts,  and  ordered  the 
whole  to  he  unloaded,  and  no  firing 
to  be  permitted  on  any  account; 
and,  under  this  order,  to  march  into 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  un¬ 


provided  with  proper  means  for  for¬ 
cing  the  barncauoes,  whereby  the 
troops  were  unnecessarily  exposed 
to'destruction,  without  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  making  effectual  opposition, 
Sdly,  That  he  did  not  make,  mthough 
it  was  in  his  power,  any  effectual  at¬ 
tempt,  by  his  own  personal  exertion 
or  otherwise,  to  co-operate  with,  or 
support  ilie  different  divisions  of  the 
army  when  engaged  in  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  whereby  those  troops, 
after  having  encountered  and  sur¬ 
mounted  a  constant  and  well-direct¬ 
ed  Are,  and  having  effected  the  purr 
port  of  their  orders,  were  left  without 
aid,support,or  further  orders;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  considerable  de¬ 
tachments  were  compelled  to  surren¬ 
der.  Lastly,  That,  subsequently  t« 
the  attack,  and  when  the  troops  were 
in  possession  of  posts  on  each  flank 
of  the  town,  and  of  the  principal  ar¬ 
senal,  with  a  communication  open  to 
the  fleet,  and  having  an  effective  force 
of  5000  men,  he  concluded  a  treaty, 
whereby,  according  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  in  his  own  dispatch,  he 
resolved  to  forego  the  advantages 
which  the  bravery  of  his  troops  had 
obtained,  and  which  advantages  had 
cost  him  2500  men  in  killed,  wound- 
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ed,  and  prisoners ;  and  by  such  trea¬ 
ty  he  unnecessarily  and  shamefully 
surrendered  all  such  advantages,  to¬ 
tally  evacuated  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  consented  to  deliver,  and 
did  shamefully  abandon  and  deliver 
up  to  the  enemy  the  strong  fortress 
of  Monte  Video,  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  which 
was  not  in  a  state  of  blockade  or 
siege.”  As  these  circumstances  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  preceding  year, 
we  are  spared  the  pain  of  entering 
into  the  melancholy  and  disgraceful 
detail.  After  a  trial  of  thirty-one 
days.  General  Whitelocke  was  pro¬ 
nounced  guilty  of  the  whole  charges, 
that  part  alone  excepted  which  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  order,  that  the  columns 
should  be  unloaded.  The  Cotfrt,  be¬ 
ing  anxious  to  have  it  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood,  that  they  attached  no  cen¬ 
sure  whatever  to  the  precautions  ta¬ 
ken  to  prevent  unnecessary  firing 
during  the  advance  of  the  troops  to 
the  proposed  points  of  attack,  ac¬ 
quitted  him  of  that  part  of  the 
charge ;  and  sentencea  him,  upon 
the  rest,  to  be  cashiered,  and  decla¬ 
red  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to 
serve  his  Majesty  in  any  military  ca¬ 
pacity  whatever.  This  sentence  was 
ordered  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment,  and  inserted  in  all 
regimental  orderly  books,  “  that  it 
might  become  a  lasting  memorial  of 
the  fatal  consequences  to  which  offi¬ 
cers  expose  themselves,  w’ho,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties 
confided  to  them,  are  deficient  in 
that  zeal,  judgment,  and  personal 
exertion,  which  their.  Sovereign  and 
their  Country  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  officers  entrusted  with  high 
commands.” 

It  was  expected  that  the  charges 
would  have  affected  his  life,  and  the 
fientence,  though  it  was  the  severest 


which  could  be  pronounced  upon  the 
case,  dissatisfied  the  people.  They 
felt,  that,  to  a  man  who  had  made 
himself  infamous,  it  was  no  punish¬ 
ment  to  be  declared  so : — yet,  had 
he  been  condemned  to  death,  though 
the  example  would  have  been  mure 
efficacious,  where  example  is  need¬ 
ed,  there  is  a  humanity  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  character  which  would  have 
made  him,  for  a  time,  an  object  of 
pity,  and  rendered  his  memory  less 
odious.  Something  less  than  death, 
and  more  than  a  superfiuous  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  infamy,  would  be  the  ap¬ 
propriate  punishment  in  such  cases, 
— imprisonment  or  transportation. 
Our  martid  law  is,  in  this  instance, 
almost  as  much  too  lenient,  as  it  is 
in  all  others  too  cruel.  With  White- 
locke’s  trial  all  investigation  ended. 

It  was  neverascertained  who  commit¬ 
ted  the  fault  of  entrusting  such  acom- 
mand  to  a  man,  better  known  in  the 
army  for  his  arrogance,  and  his  rigid 
attention  to  the  fopperies  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  than  for  any  other  qualifica¬ 
tions.  This  question  was  repeated¬ 
ly  asked ;  for,  though  no  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  attached  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  unworthy  men,  it  was  felt 
by  the  people,  that  want  of  judgment 
is  not  less  ruinous  to  the  nation,  in 
those  who  delegate  command,  than 
in  those  who  exercise  it ;  and  it , 
was  remembered,  that  able  heads  in 
the  cabinet  never  wanted  able  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  field.  But  shame  and 
indignation  were  not  the  only  feel¬ 
ings  which  they  who  understood  the 
real  interests  of  their  countrj'^  endu¬ 
red,  at  seeing  her  honour  stained, 
and  the  blood  of  her  brave  sol¬ 
diers  wasted  with  wanton  folly :  the 
wretched  policy  upon  which  this  ex¬ 
pedition  had  been  undertaken,  and 
the  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
the  country  to  which  it  was  sent, 
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that  'appeared  upon  this  trial,  ex¬ 
cited  new  mortification  and  regret. 
It  now  appeared,  that  the  Spaniards 
of  the  Plata  would  joyfully  have  wel¬ 
comed  us,  if  we  would  have  achnow* 
ledged  their  independence,  and  pro¬ 
mise  them  our  protection  ;  but 
goihg  as  invaders,  instead  of  deli¬ 
verers,  we  provoked  that  very  spirit 
to  our  destruction  whidi  would  nave 
been  our  sure  ally,  and  which  would 
have  secured  to  us,  without  loss,  ha- 
aard,  or  expence,  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  advantages  which  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  This  was  what  the  wiser  part 
of  the  English  people  would  have 
wished;  but  their  rulers  were  for 
conquest ;  they  wanted  dispatches, 
which  might  set  the  guns  firing  and 
the  bells  ringing  over  the  kingdom 
and  new  possessions,  which  would 
strengthen  them  by  increasing  their 
patronage  while  the  war  continued, 
and  which  might  be  reckoned  up  in 
the  bargain  for  peace,  whenever,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  manner  in  which 
this  country  negociates,  like  children 
who  have  been  playing  for  counters, 

'  they  came  to  give  back  their  winnings 
at  ^e  end  of  the  game. 

Our  military  transactions  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  were  confined 
to  the  capture  of  a  few  blands.  In 
January  advices  were  received  that 
Madeira  had  been  taken  possession 
of,  on  the  26th  of  the  preceding 


month,  by  Major-General  Beresford 
and  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  eva¬ 
cuated  and  re-delivered  to  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  his^heirs  or  suc¬ 
cessors,  whenever  the  free  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  ports  of  Portugal 
and  its  colonies  should  be  re-establish¬ 
ed  as  before,  and  when  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Portugal  should  be  emanci- 
p  it^  from  the  yoke  and  influence 
of  France.  The  Danish '  islands  of 
St  Thomas  and  St  Croix*  were  cap¬ 
tured  about  the  same  time  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Bowyer  and  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 
rane,  without  resistance,  the  Da¬ 
nish  governors  requesting  only  that 
three  of  their  officers  might  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  the  British  force  berore 
they  capitulated,  in  order  that  their 
honour  might  not  sufier  any  imputa¬ 
tion.  The  small  islands  of  Marie 
Galante  and  Deseada  were  taken,  in 
March,  by  the  squadron  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Selby,  who  was  at  that  time 
blockading  Point  a  Petre,  Guada- 
loupe.  Marie  Galante  was  a  station 
so  convenient  for  the  enemy’s  priva¬ 
teers,  that  it  was  apprehended  they 
would  attempt  to  recover  it ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  23d  of  August,  an 
attempt  was  made.  Seventeen  boats, 
with  about  200  men,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Cambriel,  pushed  over  from 
Guadaioupe,  landed  near  *  Grand , 
Bourg,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 


*  In  the  capitulation  for  St  Croix,  there  was  the  following  article :  **  Certain  per- 
aons,  Danes,  having  engaged  in  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  subvert¬ 
ing,  even  by  means  of  assassination,  the  existing  order  of  things,  the  enquiry  al¬ 
ready  instituted  is  to  proceed  a^nst  the  persons  arrested,  and  such  others  as  may 
hereafter  be  found  to  nave  been  implicated,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  colony  bad 
renuuned  under  the  Danish  flag :  and,  when  the  enquiry  is  at  an  end,  those  persons 
are  to  be  sent  to  DenmaHc  to  take  their  trials.”  Upon  this  subject  nothiug  more 

has  appeared  than  a  paragraph,  dated  from  Copenhagen,  stating,  that  Baron  B - , 

a  native  of  St  Thomas,  had  formed  the  project  of  raising  hiinsw  to  the  rank  of  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  West  India  Islands;  and  offered  to  the  English,  on  condition  they 
would  supply  him  with  a  frigate,  to  murder  all  the  servauts  of  the  Crown  on  the 
island,  ana  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Jacques,  the  then  black  emperor  of  Hayti.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  this,  B^n  B  must  have  been  a  madman. 
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^  battery.  They  were  perceived  by 
the  Circe ;  twenty  or  tnirty  seamen 
immediately  landed  from  her,  got  to 
the  battery  before  the  French,  and 
received  them  there  so  warmly,  that 
they  compelled  them  to  retreat.  AH 
their  boats  were  seized,  and  they  re> 
tired  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
The  news  reached  Barbadoes  on  the 
27th,  and  General  Beckwith  imme* 
diately  dispatched  Lieutenant>Colo- 
nel  Blackwell  with  three  companies 
against  the  enemy.  When  he  land¬ 
ed,  the  French  were  strongly  posted 
within  three  miles  of  Grancl  Bourg ; 
they  retreated  before  the  British 
troops,  who  pursued  them  five  days 
and  nights,  drove  the  enemy  four 
times  from  the  positions  where  they 
attempted  to  make  a  stand,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  at  last  to  surrender  them¬ 
selves  prisoners  of  war.  Their  com¬ 
mander,  however,  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
escaped  to  Guadaloupe  in  a  canoe ; 
but  Colonel  Blackwell  suspected  that 
he  was  concealed  in  the  island. — 
Their  capitulation  was  marked  by  a 
singular  and  fatal  circumstance.  Mr 
John  Brown,  a  merchant  of  Dublin, 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  them, 
and  was  set  at  liberty,  that  ne  might 
make  their  proposals  to  the  English 
officer.  In  nis  joy,  he  forgot  to  take 
a  Bag  of  truce;  and  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  one  of  our  outposts,  run¬ 
ning  eagerly  on,  a  black  centinel 
shot  him  through  the  heart.  He  was 
a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  rare  talents  and  generous  feelings ; 
one  whom  all  who  knew  him  will 
ever  remember  with -affiection  and 
regret. 

The  folly  of  having  surrendered 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  has  been  so  ma¬ 
nifestly  proved,  and  so  dearly  paid 
for  during  the  present  war,  mat  no 


similar  fault  will  be  ever  repeated  by 
our  negociators.  St  Martins  was  un- 
succesnully  attacked ;  the  enemy  had 
received  information  of  our  designs, 
and  were  prepared  accordingly.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  men  under  Lieut. 
Spearing  landed,  carried  the  lower 
fort,  and  spiked  the  guns ;  but  they 
suffered  severely  in  ascending  the 
heights,  which  are  covered  witi.  the 
prickly  pear.  Their  leader  was  shot 
through  the  chest  when  within  ten 
yards  of  the  upper  fort,  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  unable  to  effect  their  re¬ 
treat,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
They  were,  however,  set  at  liberty 
in  consequence  of  a  flag  of  truce. 

While  these  transactions  were  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  West  Indies,  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  less  fiavourable  nature  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  East.  Doondea  Khan, 
a  farmer  of  land  in  the  district  of 
Allyghur,  in  the  conquered  provin¬ 
ces,  had  committed  many  of  those 
lawless  acts  of  violence  upon  his 
neighbours,  which  the  Hindoos  al¬ 
ways  suffer  from  their  native  tyrants, 
and  may  almost  be  said  to  deserve 
from  them,  for  their  bestial  patience 
under  oppression.  He  had  resisted 
the  authority  of  the  judge  and  magi¬ 
strate  of  the  district,  and  withheld, 
with  that  sort  of  insolence  which 
amounted  to  defiance,  the  large  sums 
due  from  him  to  the  Company.,  It  ^ 
was,  in  consequence,  thought  neces- ' 
sary  to  reduce  his  forts,  seize  his  per¬ 
son,  and  bring  him  and  his  adherents 
to  trial  before  the  courts  of  criminal 
'jurisdiction,  for  their  oflences.  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Dickens  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Horsford  of  tne  artillery  were  sent 
against  him  with  a  strong  force,  and 
proceeded  to  attack  Camoona,  his 
principal  fort,  situated  between  A- 
ra  and  Delhi.  Lord  Lake  had  par- 
oned  the  former  offences  of  Doon¬ 
dea  Khan,  on  condition  that  he 
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eliould  surrender  the  guns  of  this  and  from  both  places  the  besiegers 
fort,  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  disband  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  no 
the  forces ;  conditions  which  he  was  less  than  650  men  being  killed  and 
too  cCntident  in  the  strength  of  the  wounded.  In  the  night  the  place 
place  to  perform.  The  British  for-  was  evacuated.  The  enemy’s  loss 
C!e8  encamped  before  it  on  the  l‘2th  was  not  known,  it  was  guessed  at 
of  October,  1807 ;  they  perceived  1000  men, — probably  an  exaggera- 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  ted  number,  for,  in  the  unsuccessful 
it  by  an  immediate  assault,and  there-  assault  of  a  fortified  place,  the  great- 
fore  besieged  it  in  form.  There  were,  est  loss  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the 
however,  great  obstacles  to  this  mode  assailants.  The  price  at  which  this 
of  attack ;  the  country  about  Camoo-  success,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  was 
na  was  unfavourable  fo;"  procuring  purchased,  proves  that  the  failure  of 
the  necessary  materials,  and  the  Lord  Lake  at  Bhurtpore  is  not  for- 
nuraber  of  the  enemy’s  miners  was  •  gotten  by  the  natives,  and  that  the 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  be-  great  superiority  of  European  troops 
siegers.  Several  sallies  were  made  is  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon  with 
during  the  siege,  in  one  of  which  the  same  confidence  as  heretofore. 
Doondea  nearly  succeeded  in  driving  The  Moors  and  Hindoos  have  Be- 
the  troops  from  the  trenches.  It  was  come  familiar  with  our  means  and 
not  till  tne  18th  of  November  that  a  mode  of  warfare.  This  species  of 
practicable  breach  was  made ;  and  instruction  we  have  willingly,  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  fort,  indeed  unavoidably,  communicated, 
and  the  fortified  garden  adjoining  it,  — and  this  is  all !  A  cowardly  •  po- 
were  assaulted  at  the  same  time ;  Key  prevents  us  from  taking  .'oot  in 

*  Mr  Huddleston  useil  these  expressions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  18, 
1806,  describing  a  more  enlightened  system  which  Alderman  Prinsep  had  recom¬ 
mended.  “  This  system,”  said  he,  “  would  substitute,  in  the  Indian  trade,  ships 
built  in  India  for  ships  built  in  England ;  teak  ships  for  oak ;  the  Lascar  for  the 
British  tar ;  and  the  Ganges  for  the  Thames.  The  home  of  the  trade  would  be  In¬ 
dia,  and  it  would  soon  make  India  the  home  of  thousands  of  artificers,  agents,  and 
adventurers  of  all  descriptions :  At  everj'  out-port  and  subordinate  factory,  there 
would  be  a  European  public ;  and,  in  the  space  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  tne  num¬ 
ber  of  Euroi>eans  in  India  would  exceed  the  number  of  British  Americans  in  North 
America  when  that  country  declared  its  independence.”  Will  it  be  believed  that 
this  was  said  to  warn  the  Company  against  such  a  system  ?  or  that  the  probable 
growth  of  a  European,  that  is  to  say  an  enlightened  Christian  and  English  public, 
in  Asia,  is  represented  as  the  greatest  danger  that  the" Company  can  have  to  appre- 

bcndl - Well  may  this  be  called  the  leaden-headed,  leaden-hearted,  poh’cy  of 

Leaden-hall  Street! - -While  these  precious  arguments  are  used  against  colonizing 

in  India,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  in  tliat  country  are  opposed  by  a  party  whom 
it  is  not  uncharitable  to  call  Anti-Christian,  whatever  may  be  their  profession  of 
faith,  their  avowed  and  spcdfic  object  being  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  Christianity. 
Mr  S.  R.  Lushington  s|)okc  in  the  House  (March  15,  1808,)  of  the  wish  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  gospel  iii  India  as  “  absunl  fanaticism,  seeking  to  change  that  religion  which 
on  Almiglity  Power  has  suffered  to  subsist  for  so  many  ages.”  One  might  almost  sup- 
pore,  from  such'  language,  that  the  worship  of  the  Lingam  was  represented  as  the 
time  faith. — If  there  is  to  lie  no  other  bond  between  theEnglish  and  Oie  East  Indians, 
than  tliat  of  Cunqiicrer  and  Sul^'ect, — the  consequences  may  easily  be  foreseen. 
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the  land  ;-^nstead  of  imparting  to' 
the  inhabitants  our  morals  and  reli¬ 
gion,  we  accommodate  ourselves  to 
thrfr  manners  by  laying  aside  our 
own :  and  the  ver)'  fear  of  making 
enemies  in  the  country  prevents  us 
from  raising  up  a  body  oi  friends,  on 
whom'  we  might  rely  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  because  their  vital  inte¬ 
rests  would  be  inseparable  from  the 
strength  and  stability  of  our  domi¬ 
nion. 

The  destruction  of  the  Dutch  na¬ 
val  force  in  the  East  Indies,  was 
completed  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew. — 
On  the  20th  Nov.  1807,  he  sailed 
from  Malacca  with  a  squadron  of 
two  74*8,  two  frigates,  and  four  small¬ 
er  vessels,  and,  on  the  5th  of  the 
following  month,  arrived  off  Point 
Panke,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Java,  where  the  Dutch  ships  were 
lying  in  a  dismantled  state  at  Gris- 
see.  The  line-of-battle  ships  could 
not  proceed  beyond  Sedaye,  which 
is  about  ten  miles  up  the  Straits  of 
Madura,  without  being  lightened : 
they  anchored  there,  and  a  commis¬ 
sion  under  a  flag  of  truce,  consisting 
of  Captain  Fleetwood  Pellew  of  the 
navy.  Captain  Sir  Charles  Burdett  of 
the  30th,  and  Mr  Locker,  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chiePs  secretary,  were 
sent  to  treat  with  the  commandant 
of  the  Dutch  naval  force,  for  the 
surrender  of  his  squadron.  The  sum¬ 
mons  which  they  bore  was  suitable 
to  the  power  and  moderation  of  the 
British  government.  It  stated,  that 
the  English  were  the  natural  friends 
of  the  Dutch,  but  that  it  was  become 
their  duty  to  prevent  Dutch  ships  of 
war  from  acting  under  the  controul 
of  France  against  the  British.  If 
the  commander  would  deliver  up 
the*  Dutch  ships  and  vessels  of  war, 
and  all  others  under  French  colours 


which  might  then  be  lying  there, 
they  would  forbear  from  any  mea¬ 
sures  of  violence  against  the  settle¬ 
ments  and  their  inhabitants,  and 
peaceably  retire,  after  having  ob* 
tained  the  necessary  refreshments. 
The  Dutch  commandant  at  Grissee, 
M.  Cowell,  contrary  to  the  law  of* 
nations,  arrested  the  commissioners, 
and  sent  back  answer,  that  his  duty 
as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  prevented  him  from 
suffering  either  the  boat  or  people  to 
return  ;  and  that  whatever  injury  the 
chance  of  war  might  expose  him  and 
his  countrymen  to,  would  be  mise¬ 
rably  obviated  by  attending  to  the 
proposals  which  the  English  com¬ 
mander  had  thought  proper  to  make. 

Upon  this.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  or¬ 
dered  the  line-of-battle  ships  to  be 
lightened,  and  then  proceeaed  M*ith 
his  whole  squadron.  A  battery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  9  and  18-pounders, 
at  Sambclargan,  on  the  island  of  Ma¬ 
dura,  hulled  several  of  the  ships  with 
red-hot  shot,  but  no  injury  was  done, 
and  it  was  soon  silenced.  The  bat¬ 
tery  at  Grissee  was  silenced  also,  af¬ 
ter  a  few  ineffectual  discharges. — 
M.  Cowell,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
the  English  approaching,  scuttled 
the  Dutch  ships,  and  sent  his  pri¬ 
soners  to  Sourabaya,  a  town  about 
15  miles  higher  up  the  Straits,  to 
which  Grissee  is  subject.  This  is  a 
beautiful  place,  situated  about  a  mile 
and  half  from  the  sea,  upon  a  river 
which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100 
tons,  having  a  tracking-path  on  the 
bank.  The  Chinese  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  here,  and  have  a 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^ri¬ 
ver.  The  resident  at  Sourabaya 
has  the  rank  of  Senior-Merchant, 
and  the  title  of  Coinniander  of  the 
Eastern  District.  When  the  Eng- 
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lish  Commissioners  arrived  here,  they 
complained  to  the'  commander  m 
their  unwarrantable  detention  ;  they 
were  in  consequence  released,  and 
accompanied  by  a  deputation  of 
three  membere  of  the  council,  to 
disclaim  all  concurrence  on  the  part 
of  government  in  such  a  measure, 
ana  to  express  their  concert  for  it. 

Sir  Eidward  Rellew  and  Colonel 
Lockhart  now  proposed  the  follow, 
ing  terms  to  the  government  and 
council,  stating,  first.  That  M.  Co- 
well,  by  his  violation  of  the  flag  of 
truce,  was  excluded  from  idl  fartlier 
corre^ondence  with  the  British.— 
The  ships,”  they  said,  at  Gris- 
ace,  with  the  naval  and  military 
stores,  were  already  in  their  hands, 
and  must  be  destroyed ;  but  the  pri. 
vate  property,  provisions,  and  ouer 
stores,  would  remain  secure:  The 
British  force  was  not  directed  against 
individuals ;  and  if  the  governor  and 
council  would  declare,  that  there 
was  no  ship  of  war  at  Sourabaya, 
their  word  would  be  received  as  a 
security  for  that  settlement.”  They 
pledged  their  word  accordingly,  and 
the  place  was  untouched.  ”  The 
battery  of  Sambelar^,”  it  was  said, 
“  must  be  destroyed,  but,  to  prevent 
the  necsssity  of  employing  force,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  goveihor  and 
council  should  issue  their  orders  foi;. 
the  piupose,  a  British  officer  and  a 
party  of  troops  being  admitted  into 
the  fort  for  tne  completion  of  the 
same.”  “  We  are  compelled,”  said 
the  governor  and  councu  in  their  an¬ 
swer,  **  to  acknowledge  that  the  de- 
struction  of  Sambelargan  by  the  ar- 
tillery  of  the  English  wips,  is  in  the 
power  of  your  Excellency,  and  that 
we  are  unable  to  oppose  any  resist¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  generosity  which  has 
been  shown  towards  Grissee,  assures 


us  that  it  cannot  be  yotur  intention 
to  show  us  any  insult,  by  compelling 
us  to  submit  to  the  d^truction  at 
the  battery  by  your  tro(^;  we 
therefore  request  th^  you  relax 
frcHn  this  article,  upon  our  engaging 
to  disarm  and  demolish  this  b^tery 
at  the  same  time.”  This  was  ac- 
ceded  to  by  the  English  commander, 
and  the  battery  was  accordingly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Dutch,  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  artillery  inspecting  it 
af&r  it  was  demolished.  A  supply 
of  water  was  required,  about  SOO 
head  of  cattle,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  to  be  paid  for  immediately  in 
Spani^  dollars,  at  the  usual  market 
prices.  Upon  these  terms  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Dutch  settlement  was 
guaranteed. 

Two  70  gun  ships  were  destroyed, 
which  had  been  very  fine  ships,  bdt 
much  neglected ;  a  third,  which  had 
been  cut  down  to  a  hulk,  a  Compa¬ 
ny’s  ship  of  1000  tons,  pierced  for 
40  guns,  and  a  transport ; — and  thus 
the  , entire  destruction  of  the  naval 
power  of  Holland  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  power  which  had  been  once  so  for¬ 
midable,  was  completed. 

The  Danish  settlements  of  Tran- 
quebar  and  Serampore  were  taken 
possession  o^  without  (^position,  as 
soon  as  news  arrived  of  the  rup¬ 
ture  with  Denmark.  The  last  intm- 
lienee' of  the  year  from  India  was 
of  an  action  between  the  St  Fioren- 
zo  and  La  Piedmontaise,  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  navy.  The  St  Fiorenzo  was 
originally  a  French  40  gim  frigate, 
calle'd  La  Minerve,  which  had  b^n 
captured  and  sunk  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  afterwards  weighed  up, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Captain, 
now  Admiral  Tyler,  to  whom' the 
command  of  her  was  then  given,  and 
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lier  new  name  was  then  imposed  af¬ 
ter  the  town  and  port  so  called  in 
Corsica.  Captain  George  Nicholas 
Hardinge  served  on  board  her  at' 
that  time  as  a  midshipman ;  and  thir¬ 
teen  3'ear8  afterwards,  during  which 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  the 
most  enterprising  'services,  he  was 
appointed  to  this  same  frigate  at 
l^mbay,  when,  after  undergoing  a 
repair,  she  was  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  described  by  bimself  “  bare¬ 
ly  effective,  but  not  eligible,  and  ra¬ 
ther  safe  than  sound.”  She  carried 
38  guns ;  and  her  crew  consisted  of 
186  men,  chiefly  invalids.  The  Pied- 
montaise  mounted  50  long  18-pound- 
ers,  and  was  manned  with  566  men. 
This  vessel  had  long  annoyed  our 
commerce  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  it 
had  loug  been  the  wish  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ships  of  war  to  fall  in  with  her ; 
because  her  second  captain,  Charles 
Moreau,  had  wounded  the  captain  of 
the  Warren  Hastings,  and  some  other 
of  the  crew,  with  a  dagger,  after  they 
had  surrendered.  In  consequence 
of  this  barbarity,  orders  had  been  is¬ 
sued  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew  to  inflict 
upon  him  due  punishment  when¬ 
ever  he  should  be  taken ;  but  hi¬ 
therto  the  Picdmontaise  had  out¬ 
sailed  every  thing.  The  Frenchman 
having  made  many  captures  upon  the 
cruise,  learned,  from  different  ac¬ 
counts,  that  three  Indiamen  were  a- 
bout  to  sail  from  Bombay  without 
convoy,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  them 
off  Cape  Comorin.  His  plan  was  to 
run  close  alongside  the  first,  and 
throw  about  150  men  on  board,  and 
then  engage  the  second,— by  which 
he  eitpected  to  secure  two  of  the 
three  at  least. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  St  Fio- 
renzo  sailed  from  Pont  deGalle,  Cey¬ 
lon  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
came  in  sight  of  the  three  Indiamen, 
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just  as  the  Piedmontaise  was  about 
to  bear  down  upon  them.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  before  the  English 
frigate  could  get  near  enough  the 
enem^  to  engage ;  she  then  ranged  a- 
longside  him,  within  a  cable’s  length ; 
but  after  a  few  minutes,  the  Pied¬ 
montaise  got  out  of  the  range  of  her 
shot.  The  St  Fiorenzo  pursued  all 
night;  shortly  after  daylight,  they 
recommenced  firing  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  gradually  closing  to  a 
quarter:  this  was  continue  for  a- 
bout  two  hours,  when  the  French¬ 
man  again  made  all  sail,  having  ma¬ 
terially  crippled  his  enemy’s  rigging. 
The  English  repaired  their  damage, 
kept  sight  of  the  Piedmontaise  du¬ 
ring  the  night,  bore  down  for  action 
in  the  morning,  and,  about  three 
o’clock,  came  up  with  her  within  a 
quarter  of  a  cable’s  length.  After 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
Piedmontaise  struck  her  colours. — 
This  victory,  glorious  as  it  was,  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Hardinge,  who  fell  in  the  last 
action  by  a  grape-shot ;  deeply  and 
deservedly  » egretted  by  the  British 
navy,  which  did  not  contain  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  higher  promise.  The  loss  of 
the  English  was  1 S  killed,  ^4  wound¬ 
ed,  that  of  the  French  50  killed,  122 
wounded.  Moreau,  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  fought  desperately,  and  for 
some  time  prevented  bis  men  from 
striking ;  wnen  he  saw  that  the  con¬ 
test  was  hopeless,  and  that  no  friend¬ 
ly  ball  came  to  save  him  from  a  more 
ignominious  fate,  he  shot  himself, 
and  that  not  proving  effectual,  was, 
at  his  own  request,  thrown  over  by 
his  men,  while  yet  living.  Great 
honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Hardinge  in  India :  and  the 
King  granted  an  honourable  aug¬ 
mentation  to  the  armorial  bearings 
of  his  family,  the  crest  being  a  naval 
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aword  passing  through  a  wreath  of 
cjpi^  and  another  of  laurel 

During  the  spring  of  the  year,  the 
hopes  of  the  British  people  were  ex« 
cited  by  the  unusual  circumstance  of 
a  French  squadron  having  put  to  sea. 
It  escaped  from  Rochefort  in  the 
montli  of  January,  at  a  time  when 
Sir  Richard  Strachan  had  left  that 
port  for  a  few  days,  either  from  stress 
of  weather,  or  because  his  ships  had 
not  been  duly  supplied.  Intelligence 
was  soon  given  to  Sir  John  Duck* 
worth,  who,  supposing  they  were 
bound  for  the  West  Indies,  made  all 
aail  in  that  direction.  He  touched 
at  Madeira,  proceeded  to  the  squa* 
dron  which  was  blockading  Marti* 
nique,  ran  down  as  far  as  Hayti,  and 
then  struck  for  America,  and  arrived 
off  the  Chesapeake  the  11th  March. 
Here  the  Americans  enforced  their 
inhospitable  interdict,  and  refused  to 
supply  our  ships  with  water  and  pro¬ 
visions.  From  thence  the  squadron 
sailed  for  the  Western  islands,  where 
they  were  well  supplied;  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  after  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  cruize  of  more  than  13,000 
miles.  Sir  Richard  Strachan  mean¬ 
time  was,  with  as  little  success,  seek¬ 
ing  the  same  enemy  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  It  was  at  last  ascertained 
that  they  had  got  into  Toulon. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  was 
manifested  by  their  conduct  towards 
our  squadron, — a  method  of  display¬ 
ing  their  enmity  as  base  as  it  was 
contemptible.  Tlie  same  spirit  ap¬ 
peared  at  their  celebrations  of  the 
anniversary  of  their  independence, 
when  their  toasts  were  levelled  ar 
gainst  the  power  of  England  with 
safe  insolence.  The  embargo  was, 
however,  severely  felt ;  and,  if  the 
Americans  had  Men  as  bold  in  ac¬ 
tions  as  in  wordsj  discontent  must  in 
spme  pf  the  states  have  buret  out  in¬ 


to  civil  war.  A  separation  from  the 
union  was  openly  proposed  by  the 
newspapers  in  the  New  Elngland 
state ;  combinations  were  formed  for 
resisting  the  embargo ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sident  issued  a  proclamation  to  put 
down  such  combinations  by  force  of 
arms.  But  the  Americans  are  too 
prudent  a  people  to  involve  tliem- 
selves  hastily  in  war,  either  foreign 
or  domestic ; — and  as  their  govern¬ 
ment  found  tlie  embargo  a  more  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  injuring  us  than  ac¬ 
tual  hostility  would  have  been,  so  did 
the  people  find  it  wiser  to  evade  the 
embargo  than  to  dispute  it.  Upon 
the  Mississippi  it  was  openly  disre¬ 
garded,  and  from  the  other  states  it 
was  eluded  so  successfully,  that  our 
islands  were  as  well  supplied  with 
American  produce  as  at  any  former 
time.  The  people  of  Boston  peti¬ 
tioned  for  a  repeal  of  the  embargo, 
advbing  that  Congress  should  be  spe¬ 
cially  convened ;  a  counter  petition 
was  at  the  same  time  presented ;  the 
president  answered  both, — he  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  former,  that  the  legal 
meeting  of  Congress  would  be  as 
early  as  they  could  possibly  assemble 
in  that  extensive  country  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  call.  **  The  embargo,”  he  said, 
was  the  only  honourame  expedient 
of  avoiding  war,  when  the  bellige¬ 
rent  powers  had  beset  the  highway 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  edicts 
which  would  render  the  commerce 
of  America  a  prey  to  their  fleets  and 
armies.  This  measure  would  give 
'  them  time  to  revise  their  unjust  pro¬ 
ceedings.”  The  warmest  friends  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  could  not 
but  be  offended  at  its  abuse  in  Ame¬ 
rica  upon  this  occasion;  and,  had 
not  the  government  been  greatly 
better  than  the  people,  consequen¬ 
ces  the  most  fatal  might  have  ensu- 
^  from  the  inflammatory  language 
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wUch  was  permitted.  Had  this.lan-  ders  in  Council,  was  founded  on  the 
fuage  been  punished  by  severe  fines  unquestionable  right  of  his  Majesty 
and  sentences  of  long  imprisonment,  to  retort  upon  the  enemy  the  evils 
civil  war  would  probably  have  been  of  his  own  injustice ;  and  upon  the 
the  consequence ;  but  the  calmness  consideration  that,  if  third  parties 
with  which  these  things  were  borne,  .incidentally  suffered  by  those  retail* 
and  the  not  undiraificd  moderation  atory  measures,  they  were  to  seek 
with  which  complaint  was  answered  their  redress  from  the  power  by 
by  the  president,  as  soon  as  it  was  whose  original  aggression  that  reta* 
addressed  to  him,  assuaged  the  tur-  liation  was  occasioned.  His  Majes* 
bulence  of  the  people,  it  proved  to  ty,”  it  proceeded  to  say,  sees  no- 
them,  that,  however  they  might  suf-  thin^  in  the  embargo  laid  on  by  the 
fer  from  the  measures  of  their  go-  President  of  the  United  States  of 
vemment,  they  were  respected  by  it.  America  which  varies  this  original 
Jefferson,  however,  thought  it  ex-  and  simple  state  of  the  question.  If 
pedient  to  make  some  overtures  for  considered  as  a  measure  of  impartial 
accommodation,  and  a  note  was  ac-  hostility  gainst  both  belligerents, 
cordingly  addressed  by  the  Ameri-  the  embargo  appears  to  his  Majesty 
can  Minister- Plenipoten-  to  have  been  manifestly  unjust,  as, 
Aug.  23.  tiary,  Mr  Pinckney,  to  Mr  according  to  every  principle  of  jus- 
Secretary  Canning  In  tice,  that  redress  ought  to  have  been 
this  it  was  offered,  if  Great  Britain  first  sought  from  tlie  party  origina- 
would  repeal  her  Orders  in  Council  ting  the  wrong ;  and  his  Majesty 
with  regard  to  America,  that  Ame-  cannot  consent  to  buy  off  that  hosti- 
rica  would  sumend  her  embargo  as  lity,  which  America  ought  not  to 
it  regarded  Great  Britiun.  “  The  have  extended  to  him,  at  the  ex* 
effect  of  these  concurrent  acts  would  pence  of  a  concession,  made  not  to 
be,**  it  was  said,  *'  that  the  com*  America,  but  to  France. — If,  as  it 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  two  has  more  generally  been  represent* 
countries  would  immediately  be  re-  ed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
sumed;  while,  if  France  continued  States,  the  embargo  is  only  to  be 
to  enforce  her  decrees,  the  embargo  considered  as  an  innocent  municipal 
would  act  against  her  as  the  Orders  regulation,  which  affects  none  but 
in  Council  were  intended  to  do,  and  the  United  States  themselves,  and 
lead,  with  an  efficacy  not  merely  with  which  no  foreign  state  has  any 
equal  to  theirs,  but  probably  much  concern ;  viewed  in  this  light,  his 
greater,  to  all  the  consequences  that  Majesty  does  not  conceive  that  he 
ought  to  result  from  them.’*  A  has  the  right  or  the  pretension  to 
month  elapsed  before  any  answer  to  make  any  complaint  of  it,  and  he 
this  proposal  was  returned,  our  go-  has  made  none.  But  in  this  light, 
vemment  waiting  to  see  what  answer  there  appears  not  only  no  reciproci* 
would  be  made  b}'  France  to  a  simi-  ty,  but  no  assignable  relation  be* 
lar  offer.  France,  however,  did  not  tween  the  repeal  by  the  United ' 
think  proper  to  reply.  Mr  Canning  States  of  a  measure  of  voluntary 
then  addressed  an  official  letter  to  self-restriction,  and  the  surrender 
the  American  Minister,  wherein  he  by  his  Majesty  of  his  right  of  retail* 
stated,  "  that  the  mitigated  measure  ation  against  his  enemies, 
ef  ret^atioQ  announced  by  the  Or*  **  An  experiment,  it  was  stated,  had 
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been  made  by  France,  to  destroy 
the  political  existence  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  by  ruining  her  commerce ;  in 
this  experiment  the  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  had  been  compelled  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  ;  and  the  American  embargo, 
though  it  was  admitted,  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  that  end,  did  come  in  aid  of 
the  blockade  of  the  European  conti¬ 
nent,  precisely  at  the  very  moment 
when,  if  that  blockade  could  have 
succeeded  at  all,'  this  interposition 
the  American  government  would 
most  effectually  have  contributed 
to  its  success.  That  blockade  had 
proved  utterly  harmless  and  con¬ 
temptible  :  it  was  nevertheless  im- 

Sirtant  to  the  reputation  of  Great 
ritain,  that  no  step,  which  could 
even  mistakenly  be  construed  into 
concession,  should  be  taken  on  her 
part.  If  it  were  possible  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
embargo,  without  appearing  to  de¬ 
precate  it  as  a  measure  of  hostility, 
nis  Majesty  would  gladly  have  faci¬ 
litated  its  removal,  as  a  measure  of 
inconvenient  restriction  upon  the 
American  people.  It  was  emserved, 
that  nothing  had  been  said  by  Mr 
Pinckney  of  any  intention  to  repeal 
the  proclamation  by  which  our  snips 
of  war  are  interdicted  from  those 
rights  of  howitality  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  free¬ 
ly  allowed  to  the  ships  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  enemies ;  and  this,  it  was  stud, 
afforded  but  an  inauspicious  omen 
for  the  commencement  of  a  system 
of  mutual  conciliation.”  This  cor- 
tespondcnce  was  laid  before  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  President,  who,  in  his 
message,  urged  the  necessity  of  con¬ 


tinuing  tlie  embargo.  “  Concern¬ 
ing  the  affair  of  t&  Chesapeake,” 
he  said,  that  the  inadmissible  pre¬ 
liminary  which  obstructed  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  that  difference  was  still 
adhered  to  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
now  brought  into  connection  with 
the  distinct  and  irrelative  case  of 
the  Orders  in  Council, — as  if  Eng¬ 
land  were  to  enter  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  America  for  compounding 
the  lesser  cause  of  difference,  and 
leaving  the  more  important  matter 

of  dispute  untouched  1” - Little 

does  Mr  Jefferson  understand  the 
state  of  England,  and  tlie  feelings  of 
the  English  people.  The  embargo 
and  the  Orders  in  Council  were  ve¬ 
hemently  discussed  as  party, ques¬ 
tions,  and  then  they  were  forgotten. 
— Some  temporary  inconvenience 
might  be  sustained  by  a  fe<v  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  the  nation  at  large  were 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  afiected ; 
and  when  they  were  reminded,  by 
any  accident,  that  such  acts  were  in 
existence,  they  thought  of  them  with 
indifference,  uke  other  laws  which 
could  never  be  brought  home  to 
themselves.  It  was  otherwise  witli 
regard  to  that  which  Mr  Jefferson 
styled  the  inadmissible  preliminary, 
— the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  That 
is  the  privil^e  of  England,  and  the 
pride  of  every  Briton ;  the  King 
feels  not  a  livelier  interest  in  assert¬ 
ing  it  .than  the  humblest  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  our  birthright  and  inhe¬ 
ritance,  which  our  fathers  have  won ; 
which  we  ourselves  have,  in  our  ge¬ 
neration,  gloriously  established,  and 
which  our  posterity  will  Maintain ! 
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CHAP.  X. 


Convention  vsith  Sweden.  Declarations  o/*  Russia^  Denmark^  and  Prussia 
against  that  Country.  War  in  Finland.  Norway  unsuccessJuUy  invaded 
by  the  Swedes.  E^cpedition  of  Sir  J.  Moore,  and  iif  return.  Cruelties  of 
the  Russians.  The  Swedes  compiled  to  evacuate  Finland,  which  is  ceded 
by  an  armistice.  Capture  of  a  Russian  line-(fbattle  ship. 


In  the  month  of  February,  a  con> 
vention*  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  signed  at 
Stockholm,  in  which  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  pay  to  Sweden  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  in  .  twelve 
monthly  payments,  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  engaging  to  employ  it  in  putting 
into  motion,  and  keeping  on  a  re¬ 
spectable  establishment,  ^  his  land- 
forces,  and  such  part  as  should  be 
necessary  of  his  fleets,  particularly 
his  flotilla.  The  two  contracting 
powers  covenanted  also,  that  they 
would  conclude  no  peace  or  truce, 
or  convention  of  neutrality  with  the 
enemy,  but  in  concert  and  by  mu¬ 
tual  agreement.  It  was  added,  in  a 
separate  article,  that  the  measures 
to  be  .taken,  and  the  auxiliaiy^  suc¬ 
cours  to  be  stipulated  for,  in  case  of 
war  actually  taking  place  between 
Sweden  and  the  nei^lmuring  powers, 
should  be  concerted  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  . 

When  this  convention  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  parliament,  Ministers  observed. 


that  the  proposed  subsidy  and  sup¬ 
port  wfere  not.  intended  to  entangle 
the  King  of  Sweden  in  any  alliance 
that  should  prevent  him  from  making 
an  equitable  and  honourable  peace ; 
but  to  enable  him  to  make  a  stand 
in  the  defence  of  his  kingdom :  and 
they  remarked,  that  the  subsidy  was 
not  to  be  paid  in  one  sum,  as  it  had 
formerly  been  to  Prussia,  but  in 
monthly  instalments,  to  be  continu¬ 
ed  as  long  as  it  was  probable  its  ob¬ 
ject  could  be  accomplished.  Lord 
Grenville  was  not  disposed  to  op- 
ose  a  measure  which  tended  to  up- 
old  the  character  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  “  He  was  sorry, 
however,”  he  said,  “  to  see  the  treaty 
encumbered  with  a  stipulation,  that 
the  two  countries  should  negociate 
conjointly.  There  was  no  reciprocity 
■  between  the  interests  and  situation  of  ^ 
the  two  powers ;  and  therefore  it  was 
idle  to  tie  down  either  of  them  to  a 
joint  negotiation  :  besides  there  was 
a  sort  of  contradiction  in  saying  that 
Sweden  was  left  free  to  pegociate. 
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•nd  next  to  require  that  she  should 
not  make  peace  except  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  her  ally.”  Mr  Whitbread 
enlarged  upon  this  objection.  A 
aimilar  engagement,”  he  said,  “  was 
contracted  in  the  course  of  the  last 
war  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by 
which  we  had  bound  ourselves  not 
to  conclude  a  peace,  unless  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  whole  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  the  engagement  was  violated 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  thus 
had  brought  disgrace  upon  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  fidelity  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  much  as  he  admired  it,  he 
did  not  think  superior  to  that  which 
had  been  displayed  by  Austria ;  the 
wisest  policy  which  that  monarch 
could  pursue  was  to  make  peace  with 
France,  and  it  could  be  no  impeach¬ 
ment  of  his  lionour  to  do  so.”  Upon 
these  grounds,  and  upon  the  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  treaty  of  any  stipulation 
on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  co-operate 
in  giving  effect  to  the  Orders  in 
Council,  he  moved  a  long  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  negatived  without 
•  division. 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  8th 
of  February.  The  Russian  troops 
were  already  on  their  march  towards 
Finland  ;  and,  on  the  10th,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  issued  a  declaration 
against  Sweden.  “  Justly  indignant,” 
he  said,  **  at  the  violence  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  displayed  towards  the  King 
of  Denmark,  faithful  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  to  his  system  of  unceasing 
care  for  the  interests  of  his  empire, 
he  could  not  remain  insensible  of  so 
unjust  and  unexampled  an  aggres¬ 
sion  on  a  sovereign  connected  with 
him  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friend¬ 
ship,  and  who  was  the  most  ancient 
ally  of  Russia,  By  the  treaties  of 
1788  and  1800,  which  covenanted  to 
maintain  the  Baltic  as  a  close  sea, 
ta  guarantat  its  coast  agaiast  acts 


of  hostility,  violence,  or  vexatioBi 
whatever,  and  to  employ  for  that 
purpose  all  the  means  in  the  power 
of  the  contracting  parties,  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty  was  not  merely  autho¬ 
rised  but  bound  to  call  upon  tht 
King  of  Sweden  for  his  co-operation 
against  England.  But  the  King  of 
Sweden  refused  all  co-operation  till 
the  French  troops  should  be  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  coasts,  and  the  ports 
of  Germany  opened  to  English  ships, 
— could  there  be  a  more  striking 
proof  of  partiality  towards  Great 
Britain?  Informed  that  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  St  James’s  had  threatened 
Denmark,  that  Swedish  troops  should 
occupy  Zealand,  and  that  tlie  posses¬ 
sion  of  Norway  should  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  Sweden;  assured  aim  that 
that  King  was  secretly  negociating  a 
treaty  at  London,  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  could  not  allow  the  relations  of 
Sweden  towards  Russia  to  remain 
longer  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and 
noming  remained  but  to  resort  to 
those  means  which  Providence  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  for  no  other 
purpose  except  that  of  giving  pro¬ 
tection  and  safety  to  his  dominions.” 
— It  is  curious,  diat,  when  this  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  was  expressing  to 
Lord  Hutdiinson  his  indignation  a- 
gainst  our  conduct  towards  Den¬ 
mark,  he  said  **  such  principles 
would  justify  him  in  attaclung  Swe¬ 
den  ;”  thus  with  his  own  lips  con¬ 
demning  the  conduct  he  was  so  soon 
to  pursue. 

The  Russian  general,  Buxhovden, 
issued  a  proclamation  up¬ 
on  entering  Finland.  The  Feb.  18. 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  it 
was  there  affirmed,  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  coalition  which  had 
so  happily  been  formed  by  the  most 

Sowerful  states;  but  the  King  of 
wedeo^  iwtead  of  joining  that  coa* 
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litioa,  had  forraed  a  closer  alliance 
with  the  enemy  of  tranquillity  and 

Seace;  and  therefore  his  Imperial 
lajesty  found  himself  necessitated 
to  take  Finland  under  his  protection, 
in  order  to  secure  to  himself  due  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  “  Good  fHends,  and  men 
of  Finland!*’  said  this  base  imitator 
of  an  infamous  ally,  **remainquietand 
fear  nought ;  we  do  not  come  to  you 
as  enemies,  but  as  your  friends  and 
protectors,  to  render  you  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy,  and  to  avert  from 
you  the  calamities  which,  if  war 
should  become  indispensable,  must 
necessarily  befall  you.  Do  not  al¬ 
low  yourselves  to  oe  seduced  to  take 
arms ;  whosoever  offends  against  this 
admonition,  must  impute  to  himself 
the  consequences  oi  his  conduct; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
meet  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  paternal 
care  for  the  welfare  of  their  countiy, 
may  rest  assured  of  his  powerful  fa¬ 
vour  and  protection.  All  things  shall 
pursue  their  usual  course,  according 
to  your  ancient  laws  and  customs. 
Prompt  payment  shall  be  made  for 
all  provisions  and  refreshments ;  and 
that  you  may  be  still  more  convinced 
of  his  Majesty’s  paternal  solicitude 
for  your  welfare,  ne  has  ordered  ma¬ 
gazines  to  be  formed,  out  of  which 
the  indigent  inhabitants  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  necessaries  in  common 
with  his  troops.  Should  circumstan¬ 
ces  arise  to  require  an  amicable  dis¬ 
cussion,  you  are  directed  to  send 
your  deputies  to  the  city  of  Abo,  in 
order  to  deliberate  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  shall  require.”  A  proclamation 
was  also  issued  to  the  Swedish  sol¬ 
diers,  in  which  Buxhovden,  affecting 
to  commiserate  them,  as  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  6ght  for  an  unjust  cause,  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  lay  down  their  anns, 


and  return  in  peace ;  and  o&red  two 
rubles  for  a  musket,  one  for  a  sword, 
and  ten  for  a  horse. 

Denmark,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  declared  against  Swe-  Feb.  29. 
den.  '  All  Europe,  said  the 
Declaration,  has  resounded  with  one 
cry  of  indignation,  at  the  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  Great  Britain,  against  a 
neutral  and  peaceful  state ;  and  from 
all  quarters  has  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment  received  testimonies  of  the  most 
lively  interest  in  its  cause.  The  Court 
of  Stockholm  alone  observed  a  total 
silence,  which  it  broke  at  length,  only 
to  prefer  complaints  the  most  un¬ 
founded,  and  reproaches  the  most 
unjust.  Indications,  indeed,  of  a  se¬ 
cret  understanding  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  at  the  expence  of  Denmark,  had 
not  been  wanting,  'lliey  appeared 
in  the  extraordinary  facility  with 
which  Sweden  consented  to  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  neater  part  of  the  English 
forces  in  Pomerania,  several  weeks 
before  the  reduction  ofStralsund;  whi¬ 
ther, ‘as  it  seemed,  they  went  with  no 
other  view  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  conveyed  to 
Zealand.  With  the  extent  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  its  enemy  had  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  ports  of  Sweden,  Denmark 
was  not  acquainted,  but  it  had  felt 
the  consequences  of  that  assistance, 
in  a  manner  most  lamentable  to  it¬ 
self  ;  and  it  had  been  insulted  by  the 
pleasure  which  the  King  of  Sweden 
appeared  to  take  in  repairing  to  the 
coast  opposite  to  the  Sound,  and 
beholding,  personally,  all  the  injus¬ 
tice  and  outrage  comihitted  against  a 
neighbouring  country ;  by  the  ca¬ 
resses,  and  marks  of  distinction,  which 
he  lavished  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
English  forces, — and  by  the  honours 
which  they,  op  their  part,  affected 
to  render  him  as  the  ally  of  their  so- 
vereigQ.  These  appearqaces  were 
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soon  succeeded  by  facts;  and  the 
English  Government  first  developed 
to  Denmark  the  openly  hostile  dis¬ 
position  of  his  Swedish  Majesty. 
He  was  called  upon,  in  the  most 
frank  and  friendly  manner,  to  de¬ 
clare  himself  on  this  subject,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  elude  an  explanation; 
he  was  closely  prest,  and  he  return¬ 
ed  an  answer,  ol)lique,  equivocal, 
and  insulting.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
answer  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to 

Eve  the  lie  to  the  Government  of 
ngland,  Denmark  was  content  to 
dissemble  its  resentment,  in  hopes 
that  Sweden,  becoming  enlightened 
concerning  her  true  interests,  would 
yield  to  the  representations  of  the 
Courtof  Russia,  rcpreseotaiions  made 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  pati¬ 
ence,  and  renounce  his  alliance  with 
England.  These  hopes  had  been 
frustrated,  and  Denmark  could  no 
longer  hesitate  to  take  those  mea- 
aures  which  its  security,'  the  general 
interest  of  the  North,  its  attachment 
to  Russia,  and  its  engagements  with 
that  power,  imperiously  prescribed. 
At  a  moment  when  Zealand  was 
threatened,  by  the  forces  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  which  the  ports  of  Swe¬ 
den  served  as  a  point  of  re-union ; — 
when  the  enemy  of  the  North  had 
just  assured  himself  of  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  Court  of  Stockholm 
upon  him  for  fresh  pecuniary  assis¬ 
tance,  and  when  the  public  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  English  ministry  suffici¬ 
ently  unfolded  the  nature  of  the  en¬ 
gagements  between  the  two  allies, 
the  Danish  Government  deemed  it 
right  to  prefer  a  state  of  open  hos¬ 
tility  to  precarious  and  equivocal 
relations  with  a  power,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  could  be  considered  only 
as  a  secret  enemy.  The  King  of 
Denmark  declared,  therefore,  that 
he  adopted  altoge^er  the  resolutions 
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of  Russia,  m  regard  to  Sweden,  anil 
would  not  separate  his  cause  from 
that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  his 
august  and  faithful  ally. 

Shortly  afterwards  the 
King  of  Prussia  also  issued  March  6. 
his  Declaration.  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  this  fallen  monarch, that, 
in  none  of  those  measures,  to  which 
he  has  been  compelled  by  France, 
and  the  base  treachery  of  his  late  al¬ 
ly,  he  has  ever  affectra  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  an^  other  motive  than  com¬ 
pulsion.  His  declarations  have  been 
lain  and  melancholy  confessions  of 
elpless  weakness.  Having  been  so¬ 
licited,  he  said,  by  the  imperial 
courts  of  Paris  and  Petersburgh, 
consistently  with  the  system  of  the 
other  continental  powers,  to  extend 
the  same  measures  against  Sweden 
which  had  been  taken  against  Eng¬ 
land;  he,  therefore,  in  imitation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  broke  off  all  re- 
>  lations  with  Sweden,  and  closed  hk 
ports  against  Swedi^  vessels. 

The  King  of  Sweden 
replied,  by  counter  De-  March  11. 
claratioDS,  worthy  of  his 
good  cause,  and  the  illustrious  stock 
from  which  he  was  descended.  At  a 
time,  he  said,  when  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  seemed  to  feel  for  oppressed 
princes  and  countries,  and  perceived 
the  dangers  which  threatened  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  entered  into  engagements 
with  him,  founded  on  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  him  as  a  neighbour,  ally, 
and  an  independent  monarch;  and 
he  is  now  attacked  by  him  on  the  di¬ 
rect  ground  of  having  been  his  confe¬ 
derate  !  Never  did  a  prince  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  a  more  assured  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  purity  of  its  motives, 
as  well  as  of  its  being  inviolably  kept. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  had  been 
personally  and  rejieatedly  insulted  by 
the  French  Government,  and  his 
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|>eople  had  been  gazetted  as  savages 
and  mad  barbarians,  in  proclamations 
signed  ^  Napoleon  Buonaparte  him¬ 
self!  l^e  Emperor  had  -declared, 
that  he  would  reject  all  conditions  of 
peace,  whether  more  or  less  advanta¬ 
geous,  if  th^  were  not  consistent  with 
the  glory  of  the  Russian  name,  the 
security  of  the  empire,  the  sanctity 
of  alliances,  and  the  tranquillity 
and  peace  of  all  Europe.  Both 
the  contracting  parties  had  engaged 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  nor 
treat  about  any  reconciliation  with 
France,  without  their  mutual  con¬ 
sent:  But,  contrary  to  this  express 
convention,  the  King,  though  at  his 
post  upon  the,  theatre  of  war,  was 
neither  informed  of  the  armistice, 
nor  of  the  definitive  negneiations,  till 
peace  was  concluded.  No  armistice 
had  been  stipulated  for  him ;  and  thus, 
ow,ing  to  the  desertion  of  Russia,  he 
*  was  unable  to  defend  his  German 
states.  What  had  his  own  conduct 
been  ?  He  had  supported  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  Russia  with  his  ships  of 
war,  had  shared  with  tlie  Emperor 
his  military  stoics,  had  rejected  and 
immediately  communicated  the  of¬ 
fers  made  him  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  those  offers  was,  that, 
■if  he  would  break  with  Russia,  while 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  war,  and  while 
her  frontiers,  and  her  very  capital, 
were  defenceless,  Sweden  shpuld  be 

{mt  in  possession  of  all  the  provinces 
ost  during  the  reign  of  Charles  XII. 
together  with  such  farther  part  of 
the  Russian  empire  as  he  might  de¬ 
termine.  His  Majesty,  said  the  decla¬ 
ration,  stands  on  higher  ground  than 
to  make  a  merit  of  having  resisted 
temptations  so  mean  and  contempti¬ 
ble  ;  but  he  is  not  without  hopes  that 
.the  aggregated  censure,  due  to  a 
power  thus  dealt  with  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  wiU  be  proportioned  to  its 


oppressive  conduct  towards  Swe¬ 
den. 

“  The  secret  articles  of  the  treatjr 
of  Tilsit,  which  were  immediately 
suspected,  and  which  the  Russian 
ministry  had  since  acknowledged, 
soon  began  to  unfold  themselves;  and 
the  commercial  monopoly  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  fatal  plea  which  France 
had  assigned  for  usurping  to  itself  the 
continent,  was  now  brought  forward 
in  the  North,  for  the  sake  of  extend¬ 
ing,  even  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
the  oppression  and  misery,  to  which, 
from  port  to  port,  and  from  state  to 
state,  the  rest  of  Europe  had  been  sub¬ 
jected.  No  government,  (said  this 
admirable  state-paper,)  is  any  longer 
left  to  its  own  light  and  experience  j 
no  people,  to  their  own  lawful  in¬ 
dustry  ;  no  middle  class  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  between  the  vassal  and 
the  enemy.  Peace  signifies  confe- 
dera^,  confederacy  submission,  and 
from  Parisniust  proceed  the  mandates 
which  must  dictate  principles,  laws, 
and  ordinances,  and  violate  what  is 
most  sacred  in  society.”  The  King 
of  Sweden-  then  replied  to  those 
parts  ofthe  Russian  declaration  which 
related  to  the  armed  neutrality.  ‘‘  He 
had  been  called  upon,  he  said,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  convention  made  in 
1780,  to  assist  in  shutting  up  the 
Baltic  against  foreign  ships  of  war ; 
and  his  answer  was,  that,  as  long  as 
the  French  were  in  possession  of  so 
many  harbours  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Baltic,  and  there  exercised  their 
system  of  exclusion,  the  Baltic  could 
not  be  kept  in  peace  ;  he  requested, 
therefore,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
would  first  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
the  French  to  quit  those  ports.  Rus¬ 
sia,  regardless  of  tliis,  had  renewed 
her  former  demand  ;  and  he  then  re¬ 
plied,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  made  in  1801,  between  Russia 
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and  England,  and  to  which  Sweden, 
at  the  pressing  instance,  and  under 
the  guarantee  of  Russia,  became  a 
party,  the  armed  neutrality  had 
entirely  ceased ;  and  the  stipulations 
grounded  thereon,  respecting  shut¬ 
ting  the  Baltic,  became  null  and  void. 
They  would  also,  had  they  continu- 
,ed  in  force,  have  been  inapplicable 
to  existing  circumstances,  because  the 
Danish  force,  which  had  been  cal¬ 
culated  upon  when  they  were  fra¬ 
med,  was  no  longer  in  being,  and 
England  had  discovered  the  passage 
through  the  (irreat  Belt.  But,  though 
Sweden  could  not  with  her  arms  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  protection  of  the  Baltic, 
she  would  take  upon  herself  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  England,  that  no  ships  of 
war  should  be  sent  into  those  seas, 
provided  no  other  power  made  arma¬ 
ments  there,  or  new  hostilities  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  come  there  as  an  assist¬ 
ant.  Neighbourly  friendship,  com¬ 
merce,  repose  after  an  unfortunate 
war,  and  some  motives  for  applause, 
after  a  still  more  unfortunate  peace, 
these  were  the  advantages  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  would  have  de¬ 
rived  from  this  proposal, — a  propo¬ 
sal  made  in  the  well-grounded  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  concurrence  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  Russia,  instead  of  answer¬ 
ing,  ordered  her  troops  into  Finland; 
—thus  was  peace  broken  without  a 
previous  declaration  of  war — without 
a  single  article  of  complaint  being 
preferred. — Springporten,  a  Swedi^ 
traitor,  was  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
Russian  commander, — and  procla¬ 
mations  were  scattered,  inviting  the 
subjects  of  Sweden  to  rebel,  and  the 
soldiers  to  sell  their  arms.  Let  every 
legal  government,  let  every  brave 
and  honourable  soldier,  let  every 
loyal  subject,  judge  of  this  conduct! 
The  treacherous  invasion  of  a  peace- 
fid  neighbour’s  country,  preceded 


by  manifestos  inviting  the  people  to 
rebellion,  is  a  thing  at  all  times  de¬ 
testable,  even  in  these  latter  times, 
burthened,  as  they  are,  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  violence  and  injustice ;  but, 
when  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  injustice  has  been  perpe¬ 
trated  are  considered,  no  feeling  can 
then  express,  no  name  can  compass, 
the  extent  of  such  depravity; — ^its 
features  will  remain  without  a  paral¬ 
lel  in  history,  filling  up  the  deeds  of 
iniquity  heaped  together  in  this  un¬ 
happy  age.” 

The  answer  to  the  Danish  De¬ 
claration  was  not  less  spirited  and 
satisfactory..  “  The  Court 
ot  Denmark,  it  stated,  March  21. 
made  an  alliance  with 
France,  prepared  to  receive  Frencli 
troops  in  its  country,  collected  tran¬ 
sports,  fitted  out  all  its  ships,  to  co¬ 
ver  a  French  expedition  against  Swe¬ 
den,  and  then  declared  war, — accu¬ 
sing  Sweden  of  being  the  ^gressor, 
because  she  did  not  make  her  com¬ 
pliments  of  condolence  upon  the  loss 
of  her  fleet ;  and  because  she  sought 
for  aid  from  England  against  hostili¬ 
ties  so  manifestly  intended.  There 
was  neither  alliance,  nor  any  con¬ 
vention  whatever,  which  bound  the 
two  courts  to  any  common  course  of 
political  conduct ;  they  were  simply 
at  peace  with  each  other ;  and  when 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  fought 
conjointly  against  France,  Denmark, 
under  the  shadow  of  her  neutrality, 
appeared  the  friend  of  all.  The 
North  had  been  outraged  by  the  de¬ 
vastation  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns; 
yet  the  powers,  who  took  up  arms  on 
that  account,  never  thought  of  for¬ 
cing  Denmark  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
contest ;  she  was  the  ally,  of  Russia 
then  as  well  as  at  present ; — what 
could  she  alledge  then  for  her  tran- 
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which  Sweden  could  not  al* 
ledge  now  ?  and  yet  this  alliance  is 
made  the  pretext  for  attacking  Swe¬ 
den,  though  all  the  world  knows  it  is 
merely  apretence, and  though  her  late 
neutr^ity  had  manifested  it  to  be  so ! 
these  contradictions  are  explained 
by  the  single  fact,  that  Denmark  is 
•nder  the  influence  of  France. 

**  The  conduct  of  England  towards 
Copenhagen,  is  urged  against  Swe¬ 
den.  On  that  event  the  King  of 
Sweden  thought  it  proper  to  be  si¬ 
lent,  leaving  England  and  futurity 
to  justify  it.  He  was  not  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition,  heither 
was  he  informed  of  it  till  the  moment 
,  of  its  being  carried  into  execution. 
Not  the  least  movement  was  made 
in  Sweden  on  that  occasion;  and  the 
English  fleei  arrived  and  departed 
without  entering  into  any  Swedish 
port : — And  here,  said  the  declara¬ 
tion,  the  most  authentic  and  solemn 
testimony  is  rendered  to  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty, — that,  in  all  his  trans¬ 
actions  wiu  Sweden,  he  never  de¬ 
manded  offensive  measures,  nor  re¬ 
quired  any  thing  that  was  not  per- 
ftctly  compatible  with  its  tranquillity 
smd  independence.  The  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  this  i^  the  prompti¬ 
tude  with  which  his  ministry  acceded 
to  the  proposition  of  the  King,  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Baltic,  by  a 
formal  promise  not  to  send  thither 
any  ships  of  war,  except  on  condi¬ 
tions  useful  and  honourable  to  all  the 
North.  Let  the  allies  of  France  then 
pronounce  on  which  side  is  to  be  found 
I  a  due  regard  for  particular  interests, 
and  a  just  moderation  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  good.  Denmark  itself  had  long 
felt  that  moderation,  and  did  not 
cease  to  experience  it  till  she  became 
dangerous.  The  court  of  London 
Imd  fully  justed  its  conduct,  of 
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which  all  subsequent  events  had  prov¬ 
ed  the  necessity.  But  that  expedi¬ 
tion  is  made  the  rallying  word  of  tlie 
whole  league,  and  the  Danish  go¬ 
vernment,  beset  by  French  troops, 
overpowered,  impelled,  and  even  piud 
by  France,  pretends  to  reason  on  the 
interests  of  the  North,  though  it  lias 
abandoned  its  own  interests,  and  even 
its  existence,  to  a  foreign  influence.** 
The  manifestoconcluded,  by  express¬ 
ing  the  King  of  Sweden’s  reliance 
upon  the  justice  of  his  cause,  the 
courage  and  loyalty  of  his  people, 
and  the  support  of  that  Providence 
which  had  so  oflen  upheld  his  coun- 
try. 

The  reply  to  the  Prussian  Decla¬ 
ration  was  in  a  different  tem¬ 
per  ;  it  simply  notified  to  April  5. 
the  Swedes  me  measures 
which  Prussia  had  taken,  observing, 
that  it  had  not  been  occasioned  on 
his  part ;  and  that  the  distressed  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  that  kingdom  was 
now  placed,  groaning  under  the  do¬ 
mination  of  France,  was  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  oppression  to  which  all  states 
mustsubmit,  whohave  any  connection 
with  the  French  Government. 

These  declarations  were  preceded 
by  an  extraordinary,  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  As  the 
Russian  troops  had  entered  Finland, 
before  any  communication  which 
could  prepare  him  to  expect  such 
intelligence  hod  been  made  by  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  he  ordered  that 
ambassador,  M.  Alopeus,  to  be  put 
under  a  military  guard,  considering 
him  as  deprived  of  his  public  charac¬ 
ter,  by  the  insidious  aggression  of 
his  court;  as  a  dangerous  enemy, 
by  the  revolutionary  principles  with 
which  that  aggression  was  accompa¬ 
nied  ;  and  as  a  hostage  for  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Ambassador  at  l^t  Petersburgh, 
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for  whose  safety  Gustavus  professed 
himself  to  be  apprehensive.  The 
arrest  took  place  on  the'  5th  of 
March ;  and,  on  the  7th,  dispatches 
for  him  were  intercepted,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  King  to  justify  the  act  at 
the  time  when  he  announced  it.  For, 
in  these  dispatches,  Count  Roman- 
aolf  expressed  to  M.  Alopeus,  the 
Emperor’s  satisfaction  at  the  list  of 
the  Swedish  fleets  which  he  had 
aent;  his  impatience  to  receive  the 
account  which  he  had  promised,  re¬ 
specting  the  land  forces  and  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country;  and  instructed 
him  to  bring  over  Baron  Armfeldt, 
who,  being  a  native  Finlander,  would, 
it  was  thought,  if  he  could  be  gained, 
be  of  great  impottance  to  the  views 
#f  Russia.  Alexander  acted,  upon 
tills  occasion,  with  due  prudence. 

He  issued  a  Declara- 
March  17.  tion,  expressing  his  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  tlie  King  of  Sweden,  pass¬ 
ed  over  the  intercepted  dispatches  in 
silence,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
Swedish  Ambassador  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  increased  respect,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  depart  whenever  he  thought 
proper.  ^I.  Alopeus  was  detained 
about  three  montlis,  and  then  suffer¬ 
ed  to  leave  Stocklmlin. 

A  fine  prayer  was  composed  for 
the  Swedish  churches : — “  Almighty 
God,”  it  said,  “  look  mercifully  up¬ 
on  thy  people,  who  put  their  trust 
in  thee  alone.  Faithless  enemies  have 
unjustly  made  war  upon  us.  Thou 
art  just,  O  God — What  a  consolation 
is  this  in  our  righteous  cause !  In- 
»ire  all  our  hearts  with  one  mind,  so 
tliat,  like  our  forefathers,  we  may 
go  forth,  hand  in  hand,  and  with 
united  strength,  for  the  defence  of 
our  dear  native  land be  with  us,  as 
thott  wast  with  them they  implored 


thy  help  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
thou  didst  hear  their  prayers.” — lAll 
unmarried  men,  between  the  agea  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  of  what 
rank  soever,  were  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  defend 
their  country.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  indicate  a  vigorous  determination 
to  resist  this  unprovoked  aggression; 
and,  when  the  situation  of  Sweden, 
and  the  known  valour  of  the  Swedes 
was  considered,  there  was  good  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  that  the  resistance  would 
be  effectual,  llie  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  died  suddenly  on 
the  18th  of  March,  occasioned  no 
alteration  in  affairs;  he  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  idiotcy ;  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  now  succeeded  him,  by 
the  name  of  Frederick  VI.,  acquired 
only  the  regal  title,  having,  for  ma¬ 
ny  years,  exercised  the  regal  autho-‘ 
rity.  French  troops  were  at  this  time 
pouring  into  Holstein.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  Spaniards,  under  the  Marquis 
de  la  Romana,  were  following  them 
from  Hamburgh ; — Bemadotte  was 
directing  their  operations;  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  Danes,  with 
these  allies,  would  make  a  descent 
upon  Sweden.  But  Buonaparte  had 
other  views  in  marching  the  Spani¬ 
ards  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  war  with 
Sweden  was,  to  him,  a  matter  no 
otherwise  important,  than  as  it  ser¬ 
ved  to  divert  the  attention,  and  waste 
the  strength,  of  the  Northern  powers. 
The  people  of  Hamburgh  experien¬ 
ced,  at  this  time,  another  instance 
of  the  insolence  of  military  despot¬ 
ism.  The  French  Commandant,  in 
that  city,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut 
on  Easter-Tuesday,  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual,  under  pretence  of  pre¬ 
venting  holiday  excesses.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  a  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  riiut  out.  They  demand- 
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«d  entrance,  which  was  refused.  The 
people  within  the  town  betaine  cla* 
tnorous  to  have  the  gates  opened; 
and,  at  length,  began  to  pelt  the 
soldiers,  who  then  tired  upon  them ; 
some  were  killed,  and  many  wound* 
cd.  The  confusion  was  increased  by 
the  breaking  out  of  an  accidental 
(ire,  and  the  ringing  the  alarm-bell 
in  consequence.  The  military  soon 
quelled  this  disturbance,  which  their 
own  conduct  had  provoked.  More 
troops,  however,  were  sent  for  to 
overawe  the  people ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  the  Commandant  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation,  enacting,  tliat, 
if  any  person  threw  a  stone  at  a 
French  soldier,  he  should  be  tried 
by  a  military  commission,  and  put 
to  death ;  that,  if  fopr  or  more  per¬ 
sons  were  found  talking  together, 
the  French  soldiers,  on  duty,  were 
to  require  them  to  separate,  and  fire 
upon  them  unless  they  obeyed ;  and 
that,  if  any  persoa  sounded  the  a- 
larm-bcll,  without  instructions  from 
the  French,  he  should  be  shot  upon 
the  spot.  Such  was  the  miserable 
state  of  slavery  to  which  the  city  of 
Hamburgh  was  reduced,  while  its 
fireedom  and  independence  were  still 
nominally  acknowledged.  Altimawas 
treated  with  as  little  respect.  The 
Danish  guard  refused  admittance  to 
the  Spanish  troopd ;  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  protested,  that 
he  had  no  instructions  from  his  so¬ 
vereign  to  receive  them ;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  pursuant  to  the  French  orders 
which  nad  been  given  them,  entered 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  quartered 
themselves  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Little  alarm  seems  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cited  at  Stockholm,  by  the  prraara- 
tions  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic.  Gusta* 
YUS  indeed  was  dreaming  ofeon^ests; 
and  marched  an  army  under  Baron 


Armfeldt  into  Norway,  when  all  his 
efforts  should  have  been  directed  to 
the  defence  of  Finland,  'fhat  ser¬ 
vice  was  entrusted  to  Count  Klings- 
por,  a  man  who  acquired  far  more 
honour  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign, 
than  the  victorious  General  who  was 
opposed  to  him.  For,  though  una¬ 
ble  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  army 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
owm,  assisted  by  French  engineers^ 
and  led  by  Swedish  traitors,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  effected  his  retreat  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  for  more  than 
.400  English  miles,  repeatedly  fighU 
ing  as  he  went,  yet  always  avoiding 
a  general  engagement ;  he  made  no 
attempt  to  impede  his  pursuers,  by 
laying  waste  the  land  which  he  w'aa 
endeavouring  to  defend,  and  he 
brought  off  with  him  the  whole  of  his 
magazines,  artillery,  baggage,  and 
stores.  His  men  partook  the  spirit 
of  their  General — not  a  desertion 
took  place — not  a  murmur  was  heard 
among  them.  The  Russians  had  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  have  no  re¬ 
source  left ; — the  Gulf  was  impassa¬ 
ble,  on  account  of  floating  ice ;  and 
if  he  attempted  to  march  by  Tomea, 
along  the  dreary  coast  of  East  Both¬ 
nia,  his  troops  must  perish  with  hun¬ 
ger, — ^he  would,  therefore,  they  con¬ 
cluded,  hkve  no  alternative  but  to 
surrender.  But  their  attempt  to  sur¬ 
round  him  totally  failed,  and  he  ef¬ 
fected  a  junction  with  another  de¬ 
tachment  under  Count  Crmstedt, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  a  stand, 
at  a  time  when  the  Russians  ceased 
the  pursuit,  and  collected  their  for¬ 
ces  at  Wasa.  Meantime,  in  another 
quarter,  they  were  making  conquests 
more  easily  than  by  the  sword.  Swea- 
borg,  a  place  so  strong  as  to  have 
been  called  the  Gibndtar  of  the  North, 
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«fter  a  defence  not  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  cowardice  or  corruption  with  a 
decent  plea  for  surrendering  it,  was 
yielded  by  its  Governor,  Admiral 
Cronstedt,  with  the  whole  Ootilla  in 
its  harbour,  consisting  of  above  iiOO 
gun-boats  and  transports ; — an  ab¬ 
surd  stipulation  being  inserted  in  the 
convention,  that  this  was  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  Sweden,  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace,  in  case  Kngland  should 
restore  the  Danish  fleet.  Gustavus 
immediately  dismissed  Cronstedt  with 
ignominy  Irom  the  service,  and  all 
the  officers  of  rank  acting  with  him, 
who  hod  not  protested  against  the 
surrender.  A  heavier  and  condigner 
punishment  would  probably  have  been 
inflicted,  had  the  culprit  been  with¬ 
in  reach  of  justice.  The  Russians 
now  pushed  over  to  Gothland,  and 
obtained  possession  of  that  island. 
But  there  fortune  seemed  to  turn, — 
Gothland  was  recovered,  and  all  the 
enemy  who  had  landed  there  were 
made  prisoners.  Buxhovden  retreat¬ 
ed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  Kling- 
spor  pursuing,  twice  engaged  and  de¬ 
feated  him  ;  but  the  Sw^sh  troops 
were  too  inferior  in  number  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  thus  presented  itself  in  vain. 

No  race  of  princes,  except  the 
Flantagenets,have  possessed  so  much 
genius  as  the  royal  family  of  Sweden ; 
but  there  has  been  a  leaven  of  insa¬ 
nity  mingled  with  it,  which  manifested 
itself  in  Christina  and  in  Charles  the 
XII.,  and  of  which  some  indications 
i^peared  in  Gustavus.  Neither  cal¬ 
culating  his  own  strength,  nor  that 
of  his  adversaries, — he  suffered  Fin¬ 
land  to  fall,'  while  he  was  idly  at¬ 
tempting  the  conquest  of  Norway. 
General  Armfeldt,  on  invading  that 
country,  issued  a  proclamation,  say¬ 
ing,  thk  the  Danish  Government  bad 


declared  war  against  Sweden,  without 
cause  or  provocation,  and  had  spon¬ 
taneously  submitted  to  aforeignyoke; 
the  Swedes,  therefore,  entered  Nor¬ 
way  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 
Their  object  was  not  to  injure  the 
Norwegians,  but  to  open  their  ports, 
quicken  their  industry,  and  secure, 
in  the  North,  an  asylum  tor  loyalty 
and  honour.  It  is  not  from  an  inva¬ 
ding  army  that  a  brave  and  honoura¬ 
ble  people  will  accept  of  commercial 
privileges,  and  the  bonuses  of  trade. 
A  report  prevailed,  that  they  offered 
to  withdraw  tlieir  allegiance  from 
Denmark,  remain  neuti^,  and  open 
their  ports,  as  usual,  to  British  ships, 
protesting,  that  they  would  never 
submit  to  Sweden, — though  they  de¬ 
sired  to  be  at  peace  with  tier that 
this  proposal  was  made  to  Sir  John 
Moore  and  Admiral  Keates,  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Norwegian  no- 
bihty ;  but  that  they  had  no  authori- 
^  to  negociate  such  an  arrangement. 
Ten  thousand  English  troops,  under 
the  flrst  of  these  distinguished  offi¬ 
cers,  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  our  ally ;  they  arrived  at  Gotten- 
burgh  on  the  17th  of  May; — it  was 
intimated  that  th^  were  not  to  land 
there;  and  Sir  John  Moore,  sup¬ 
pressing  his  resentment,  repaired  te 
Stockholm,  to  communicate  his  or¬ 
ders,  and  concert  measures  with  the 
King.  It  has  seldom  been  the  fate 
of  an  English  expedition  to  be  dis¬ 
patched  too  soon.  In  this  instance, 
nowever,  it  appears  that  no  previous 
plan  had  been  arranged  with  Gusta¬ 
vus,  and  that  ministers,  in  their  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  noble  spirit  of  that 
monarch,  had  overlooked  the  defects 
of  his  character.  His  first  proposal 
to  Sir  John  Moore,  was,  that  the 
troops  should  remain  in  their  ships 
till  some  Swedish  regiments  were 
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collected  at  Gottenburgh ;  and  that,  troops  would  have  afforded ;  a  force 
then,  the  combined  forces  should  land  sufBcient  to  have  turned  the  tide  of 
and  conquer  Zealand. — A  regular  war  in  Finland, — and  he  was  letl  to 
army,  far  superior  to  any  that  could  his  own  resources.  The  imprudence 
possibly,  have  been  collected,  was  as-  of  his  plan  of  operations  was  soon 
sembled  in  Zealand;  there  are  several  manifested.  Tlie  Norwegians,  who 
strongfortresses  in  that  island;  and  the  having  been  unexpectedly  attacked* 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Isle  of  had,  at  first,  made  little  or  no  resis- 
Funen,  could  not  have  been  hinder-  tance  to  the  invaders — soon  rallied, 
ed  from  crossing  over  in  small  bodies.  They  were  disciplined,  it  is  said,  by 
Our  General,  with  his  characteristic  some  Prussian  officers,  who  had  been 
mildness,  respectfully  represented  made  prisoners  at  Lubeck  with  Ge- 
that  these  difficulties  were  too  great  neral  Blucher,  a  veteran,  whose  ac- 
to  be  surmounted  by  the  bravest  tivity,  enterprise,  and  courage,  de¬ 
troops.  Gustavus  then  proposed,  that  served  to  have  been  better  supported, 
the  British  should  land  in  Russian  These  officers  had  entered  into  the 
Finland,  storm  a  fortress,  and  take  Danish  service.  The  Norwegians  are 
a  position  there.  This  would  have  a  brave  people,  and  their  country 
been  to  expose  ten  thousand  Eng-  strong  and  easily  defended ;  Arm- 
lishmen  to  the  principal  forces  of  the  feldt,  therefore,  when  they  made  head 
Russian  empire.  Notwithstanding  against  him,  was  compelled  to  retreat 
the  respectful  manner,  and  gentle  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced,  and 
nature  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the  vio-  w’as  driven  out  of  Norway  with  con- 
lence  of  tlie  King’s  temper  broke  siderable  loss, 
forth,  and  he  actually  arrested  the  While  part  of  the  Swedish  army 
British  General.  Sir  John,  however,  ^  was  thus  miserably  misemployed^, 
found  means  to  escape— hastened  to  Klingspor  was  unable  to  take  advan- 
Gottenburgh,  and  brought  back  his  tage  of  the  distress  of  the  Russians, 
army  to  England.  and  their  temporary  weakness,  and 

Some  apprehensions  were  enter-  they  were  soon  re-inforced  in  such 
tainedthat  uieKing  of  Sweden  would  numbers,  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
take  advantage  of  this  dispute,  to  to  withstand  them.  Their  Admiral, 
make  his  peace  with  France,  and  Bodisco,  during  the  short  time  that 
purchase' the  forbearance  of  Russia,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
by  shutting  his  ports  against  Eng-  Gothland,  had  honourably  distin- 
land,  even  if  resentment  did  not  hur-  guished  himself  by  the  strict  order 

g’  him  into  hostilities  against  us.  which  he  enforced,  and  by  his  hu¬ 
nt  they  who  reasoned  thus  wrong-  manity  towards  Uie  inhabitants.  A 
ed  Gustavus  by  tlieir  suspicions,  different  conduct  was  pursued  in  Fin- 
There  was  a  want  of  sanity  in  his  land.  That  c(»untry  had  been  the 
conduct,  which  proceeded  from  the  happiest  in  the  whole  north  of  Eu- 
disease  of  his  nature, — but  there  was  rope,  while  all  other  nations  of  the 
in  him  a  sense  of  honour,  and  an  un-  same  race  suffer  under  the  most  bru- 
yielding  spirit,  not  unworthy  of  his  tal  and  brutalizing  tyranny.  While 
illustrious  ancestry.  His  own  im-  the  Esthonian  mother  weeps  over 
prudence  had  now  berefl  him  of  that  her  infants,  because  slavery  and 
^pppoit  which  ten  thpusand  British  wretchedness  arp  their  only  inherit 
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ance,  while  the  Livonian  noblea  send 
their  young  greyhounds  tobe  suckled 
by  the  female  peasantry,  the  Swedish 
Finlanders  were  free,  and  enjoyed 
the  produce  of  their  labour  in  peace 
and  comfort.  Gustavus  alluded  to 
this  contrast  in  his  declaration  a* 
gainst  Russia.  **  Inhabitants  of  Fin¬ 
land,”  he  said,  ‘‘  a  people  worthy  of 
esteem,  your  King  has,  during  the 
whole  of  his  reim,  attended  to  your 
instruction,  and  to  the  cultivation 
and  prosperity  of  your  country.  A 
faithless  neighbour  threatens  to  hurl 
you  back  to  the  state  which  you 
were  in,  in  ages  pastj  because  your 
neighbourhof^  is  a  reproach  to  him.” 
Well  might  Gustavus  thus  address 
them.  There  had  been  an  increase 
of  60,000  in  the  population  of  this 
province  during  the  last  twenty  years; 
and  Seume,  a  traveller,  whose  judg¬ 
ment  is  as  sound  as  his  feelings  arc 
excellent,  declares,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  so  highly  cultivated,  that  he 
hud  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  or  France,  considering 
the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  “  I  never,”  says  this  good 
man,  “  feltsomuch respect  for  human 
industry,  as  during  my  tour  in  Swe¬ 
dish  Finland.” 

This  happy  country  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Russia.  The  Generals  of 
that  country  resembled  Suvaroff  in 
barbarity,  however  unlike  him  in  the 
nobler  parts  of  his  character.  The 
town  of  Wasa  was  given  up  to  l)e 
plundered;  and  while  the  soldiers 
were  perpetrating  every  atrocity,  in 
open  day,  their  Generals,  Kniper, 
Demidon,  and  Emine,  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  town  had  been 
given  on  its  capture,  rode  through 
the  streets,  hallooing  these  wretches 
on,  and  crying  out— well  done !  at 
all  their  enormities.  Many  of  the 


officers  imitated  the  conduct  of  their 
superiors;  and,  when  the  work  of 
huvoc  was  over,  they  publicly  divi¬ 
ded  the  ^oil  with  the  common  sol¬ 
diers.  Tne  adjacent  country  pre¬ 
sented  only  a  scene  of  devastation 
and  wretchedness,  villages  in  ashes, 
and  houses,  in  which  nothing  was 
left  but  such-  of  their  miserable  inha¬ 
bitants  as  had  escaped  death  or  cap¬ 
tivity,— happy,  even  then,  if  they 
were  not  mangled  or  dishonoureu. 
General  Rajewski  repressed  these 
horrors  while  he  was  present,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  utmost  detestation  of 
them;  and  the  official  account,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Deputy  Lord  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  tire  province,  acknowledges, 
that  some  few  of  the  soldiers,  and 
even  of  the  officers,  without  regard 
to  their  own  danger,  did  all  they 
could  to  protect  the  poor  inhabitants. 
The  officers  were  worse  than  the  sol¬ 
diers  this  is  the  case  in  that  great 
empire — natural  virtues  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lower  ranks, — the  high¬ 
er  ones  have  exchanged  them  for  the 
vices  of  French  retincment.  Gusta¬ 
vus  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  conjuring  him  to 
ut  a  stop  to  these  horrors,  which, 
e  said,  could  not  fail  of  bringing 
down  on  his  own  person  and  govern¬ 
ment,  the  curses  of  divine  Providence. 
In  consequence  of  this  letter,  De- 
midoif  was  displaced  from  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  ordered  to  Petersburgh. 

Wasa,  after  it  hud  thus  been  sack¬ 
ed,  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians ; 
but  Klingspor,  who  had  advanced 
beyond  that  town,  and  endeavoured 
to  maintain  a  position  which  would 
cover  the  most  fruitful  part  of  East 
Bothnia,  was  unable  to  resist  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  who  were  brought 
against  him.  His  line  of  operations 
extended  from  Lindalax  and  Omyssa 
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to  tiSpjp^erd,  eight  and  twenty  Swe¬ 
dish  tniles.  The  corps  at  LindulaK 
was  driren  back  ;  and  the  R  issians, 
after  having  been  repulsed  on  three 
successive  days,  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  Lap- 
po  and  Lappfjerd.  This  latter  post 
was  now  threatened,  and  Klingspor 
was  compelled  to  retreat  He  eilect- 
ed  his  retreat,  as  he  had  on  the  form¬ 
er  occasion,  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  courage,  still  facing  a  superior 
enemy,  and  bringing  on  all  his  bag¬ 
gage  and  artillery.  An  armistice, 
for  an  imlimited  time,  was  conclu¬ 
ded  between  the  two  armies  at  the 
end  of  September.  It  left  each  par¬ 
ty  in  possession  of  the  country  which 
it  occupied;  but  the  Russians  were 
soon  strong  enough  to  resume  uden- 
sive  operations,— .and  a  second  ar¬ 
mistice,  signed  on  the  20th  of  No¬ 
vember,  virtually  surrendered  Fin¬ 
land  to  Russia.  The  Swedes  were 
to  evacuate  all  their  posts  there,  and 
retire  beyond  the  river  Keims,  the 
limit  of  the  province. 

During  this  campaign  many  un¬ 
important  actions  took  place  between 
the  flotillas  of  the  contending  powers, 
and  our  trade  in  the  Baltic  received 
considerable  injury  from  the  Danish 
gun-boats.  The  honour  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag  was,  however,  gallantly  sup- 

gorted  by  that  distinguished  officer 
ir  Samuel  Hood,  who,  having  join¬ 
ed  the  Swedish  Admiral,  N«uck- 
hofi*,  with  the  Centaur  and  Implaca¬ 
ble,  two  seventy-fours,  sailed  in  quest 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  August  25th. 
Next  morning  the  enemy  were  dis¬ 
covered  off  Hango  Udd.  All  sail 
was  set  in  pursuit.  The  British  ships 
outsailed  their  allies;  and,  about  five 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning, 
the  Implacable  brought  the  Sewolod, 
of  74  guns,  which  was  the  leeward- 
TOi.  I.  FART.  I. 


most  of  the  enemy’s  line  of  battle 
ships,  to  close  action.  The  Russian 
Admiral  immediately  bore  up  with 
his  whole  force.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  minutes  the  Sewolod  was 
completely  silenced,  and  her  colours, 
both  Ensign  and  Pendant,  struck: 
but  Sir  Samuel  was  obliged  to  make 
signal  for  the  Implacable  to  join  him. 
The  Russian  Admiral  sent  a  frigate 
to  take  the  disabled  ship  in  tow,  and 
again  hauled  his  wind.  As  soon  as 
the  Implacable  was  ready  to  make 
sail.  Sir  Samuel  gave  chace  again, 
and  soon  obliged  the  frigate  to  cast 
off  her  tow.  This  made  the  Russian 
again  bear  down  with  his  main  force, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a  general  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  brought  on,  but  the 
enemy  availed  themselves  of  a  fa¬ 
vourable  slant  of  wind,  and  entered 
the  port  of  Rogerswick. 

The  Sewolod,  which  had  fallen  to 
leeward,  grounded  on  a  shoal  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port ;  she  soon, 
however,  rode  at  anchor — exertions 
were  niade  to  repair  her  damage, — 
a  hundred  men  from  the  other  ships 
were  sent  on  board  to  replace  her  loss 
in  the  action,  and,  at  sun  set,  boats 
came  out  to  tow  her  in.  Upon  this. 
Sir  Samuel  stood  in  with  the  Cen¬ 
taur  to  cut  her  off.  She  was  just 
entering  the  port  when  he  laid  her 
on  board.— Her  bowsprit  took  the 
Centaur’s  fore-rigging,  and  she  swept 
along  with  her  bow,  grazing  the  muz¬ 
zles  of  the  British  guns.  When  the 
bowspntcame  to  the  mizen  it  was  lash¬ 
ed  there.  Sir  Samuel  now  attempted 
to  tow  her  out,— >but  an  anchor  had 
been  let  go  from  her.  A  severe  con¬ 
test  of  about  half  an  hour  ensued, 
when  the  Russians,  after  losing  in 
this  second  conflict  180  men,  struck. 
The  Centaur  and  her  prize  now 
grouaded,  and  two  of  the  enemy’s 
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^hips  were  seen  under  aail  standing  in  England,  when  this  intelligence 
towards  them;  but  Captain  Martin,  arrived,  that  the  Russian  6eet  might 
in  the  Implac^le,  ancnored  his  ship  be  destroyed ;  but  the  harbopr  was 
so  as  to  heave  the  Centaur  off,  and  strongly  mrtified.  .They  landed  their 
they  then  retreated.  The  prize  was  men  and  erected  more  batteries,  and 
fast  on  shore,  and  Sir  Samuel,  find-,  it  was  found  impossible  to  make 
ing  it  impossible  to  bring  her  off,  attempt  upon  theip. 
burnt  her,  Hopes  were  entertained  <' 
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Capture  of  Scylla  hy  the  French.  Treaty  ’mttk  Sicily.  Capri  talcen.  Far^ 
mOf  Placentia^  and  Tuscany^  incorporated  with  France.  Conduct  of  the 
Pope.  His  Territories  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italu.  Bennonists  ex^ 
pelted from  Poland.  Buonaparte  creates  a  New  NobiUty. 

The  Castle  of  Scylla,  in  Calabria,  there  are  still  six  or  seven  other  rows, 
which  was  held  by  an  English  garri>  The  castle  is  upon  a  cliff  ever  the 
son,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ro-  sea ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  advan* 
bertson,  was  taken  by  the  French  tages  of  its  situation,  it  is  not  strong. 
General  Regnier,  early  in  the  year.  There  were  between  four  and  five 
The  arrival  of  troops  and  ordinance  hundred  armed  Calabrians  in  the 
stores  at  Seminara,  towards  the  end  town,  and  about  two  hundred  British 
of  December,  manifested  an  inten-  soldiers  in  the  castle.  The  besieg> 
tion  of  besieging  this  place.  Parties  ing  force  consisted  of  about  six  thou- 
of  peasantry  were,  therefore,  sent  san^  men,  who  were  now  incessant- 
out  to  render  the  passes  of  Solano  ly  emplo)  ed  in  forming  roads,  to 
impracticable,  and  break  up  the  va-  bring  his  heavy  ordinance  from  Se¬ 
rious  paths  which  lead  Horn  the  minara ;  the  berieged  labouring,  on 
heights  of  M ilia  down  t )  Scylla:  but,  their  part,  to  render  the  ajmroach  dif- 
on  the  31st,  the  advanced  workmen,'  ficult,  and  to  harass  the  French  out- 
and  the  out-posts  of  the  armed  pea-  posts.  Themonthof  January  was  past 
santry,  were  driven  in  by  a  detach-  in  these  preparations,  when  four  Sici- 
ment  of  cavalry  and  three  battalions,  lian  gun-boats,  each  carrying  a  four- 
and  the  enemy  took  post  upon  the  and-twenty  pounder,  were  taken  by 
heights  above  the  town.  On  the  the  enemy ;  and  thus  all  the  endea- 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  Regnier  vours  which  had  been  used  to  pre¬ 
brought  up  two  more  battalions,  ex-  vent  him  from  bringing  battering 
tended  his  out-posts,  and  completed  cannon  into  that  part  of  Calabria  were 
the  investment  of  the  place.  frustrated.  The  Delight  sloop  of 

The  town  of  Scylla  lies  partly  upon  war,  in  endeavouring  to  recover  them» 
the  shore,  but  the  greater  part  is  on  got  on  shore ; — several  of  her  crew 
the  rocks  above,  where  nine  rows  of  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  made 
houses  are  seen,  one  immediately  a-  prisoners.  In  this  unfortunate  aflair 
bove  the  other;  and  above  the  high-  Captain  Hanfield,  her  commander 
est  of  these,  in  an  oblique  direction,  fell,— a  man  of  such  professions  lu 
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individual  worth,  that  his  death  was 
a  greater  misfortune  than  the  loss  of 
S^lla  and  its  castle.  The  sloop  was 
burnt  the  next  day  by  our  boats,  it 
being  impossible  to  get  her  off.  The 
French  were  now  enabled  to  bring 
five  24 -pounders,  five  IS-pounders, 
and  four  mortars,  besides  field>pieces, 
against  the  works.  They  came 
down  from  the  heights  on  the  sixth 
of  February,  and  made  their  ap¬ 
proaches  in  form.  The  armed  pea¬ 
santry  opposed  them  with  great 
spirit  for  three  days ;  they  were 
then  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers,  but  the  castle  guns  co¬ 
vered  their  retreat,  and  they  were 
sent  to  Messina,  not  a  man  falling 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  On  the 
14th  the  batteries  opened  in  three 
days  the  guns  of  the  castle  were  bu¬ 
ried  under  the  ruins  of  the  parapet, 
and  the  garrison  could  only  defend 
themse'ves  with  musketry.  Two 
breac'iing  batteries  had  now  been 
erect  ed,  at  three  and  four  hundred 
yards  distance ;  and,  by  the  evening 
of  the  16th,  they  had  battered  the 
left  l^astio.!  with  such  success,  that, 
in  tlie  courg’e  of  the  i'ollowing  day, 
the  breach  wor<ld  have  been  practi¬ 
cable.  From  the  time  the  batteries 
opened,  the  weather  had  been  so 
f!tor>ay,  that  the  gun-boats,  from 
wi  i.'h  iaa»  b  assistance  had  been  ex- 
p-  cud,  could  not  possibly  be  em- 

i  he  situation  of  the  castle  being 
made  known,  by  telegraph,  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Sherbrooke,  who  commanded 
in  Sicily,  boats  were  sent  over  from 
tlie  Faros,  during  a  temporary  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  gale,  to  bring  off  the 
garrison.  Aware  of  tliis  means  of 
retreat,  tlie  enemy,  on  the  15th,  had 
pushed  round  thefiront  of  the  rock,  and 


attempted  to  destroy  the  sea  stair-case, 
but  they  were  discovered,  and  beat  off 
with  great  slaughter.  By  this  stair¬ 
case,  the  British  effected  their  way 
to  the  boats  through  a  tremendous 
fire ;  they  embarked  without  leaving 
a  man  behind  them;  and,  before  they 
were  musket-shot  distant,  the  French 
were  in  the  fort,  which  they  found 
only  a  heap  of  ruins.  They  purcha¬ 
sed  their  success  by  the  loss  of  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  men ;  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison,  11  were  killed,  and  31 
wounded. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  event,  a 
Treaty*  of  Alliance  with  Sicily  was 
signed  by  our  Envoy  at  Palermo. 
It  stipulated,  that  the  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies  sliould  grant  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  all  tlie  duties  belong¬ 
ing  to  him,  upon  every  thing  which  - 
the  British  troops  in  Sicily,  and  the 
British  squadrons  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  might  stand  in  need  of,  and 
which  the  country  could  supply,  in 
provisions,  and  military  and  naval 
stores, — on  condition,  however,  that 
the  ships  at  Malta  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  requisition  from  the 
Governor  of  that  island,  specifying 
the  articles  and  the  quantity  requi¬ 
red.  His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  re¬ 
turn,  engaged  to  defitud  the  fortres¬ 
ses  of  Mc-ssina  and  Augusta,  during 
the  war ;  and  to  maintain  there,  at 
his  charge  and  expence,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  troops,  who  were  to  be  aug¬ 
mented,  if  necessary.  He  engaged, 
also,  to  pay  his  Sicilian  Majesty  an 
annual  subsidy  of 300,0001.  in  month¬ 
ly  pa3niients,  commencing  from  the 
10th  September,  1805,  when  the 
Russian  and  British  troops  landed  in 
the  Neapolitan  territory,  payment 
being  always  made  one  month  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  the  money  to  be  employed 
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by  his  Sicilian  Majesty  for  the  use 
m  his  marines  and  land  forces,  and 
a  quarterly  account  thereof  given  to 
the  British  Government.  A  Treaty 
of  Conunerce  was  to  be  concluded 
as  soon  as  possible.  His  Sicilian 
Majesty  engaged  not  to  make  peace 
with  France  separate  from  England; 
and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his 
part,  also  engaged  not  to  m^e  peace, 
without  comprehending  and  saving 
in  it  the  interests  of  his  Sicilian  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

A  short  conversation  took 
June  13.  place  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  when  a  grant  of 
300,0001.  was  moved  for  to  enable 
the  King  to  fulfill  the  engagements 
of  this  treaty.  It  was  asked  why  this 
subsidy  had  been  paid  so  long  before 
it  was  communicated  to  Parliament, 
and  why  the  fort  of  Molazzo  was  not 
to  be  put  into  our  hands,  as  well  as 
the  two  others,  that  being  more  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  line  of  the  place,  which 
an  enemy  from  the  opposite  coast 
could  soonest  reach.  Mr  Canning 
replied,  we  were  to  have  the  controul 
over  this  likewise,  but  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  respecting  the  two  was  adopt¬ 
ed  with  a  view  to  the  troops  we  could 
furnish.  The  delay  in  executing  the 
treaty  was  explained,  as  having  been 
occasioned  by  changes  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  necessity  of  sending 
and  of  altering  one  of  the  articles  to 
which  Mr  Drummond  had  agreed, 
and  which  would  have  bound  us  to 
restore  Naples  to  the  King  of  Sicily 
at  a  peace.  Mr  Bankes  thought  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  ought  to  have 
accompanied  this  convention,  and 
censured  the  practice  of  thus  granting 
money,  without  having  the  matter 
laid  regularly  before  parliament.  It 
•  was  admitted  by  the  Treasury  Bench, 
that  the  thing  had  not  been  done  in 


the  most  regular  way,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  then  agreed  to  without 
opposition. 

Respectable  as  our  force  was  in 
Sicily,  the  French  obtained  a  signal 
advantage  over  us,  by  conquering 
the  isle  of  Capri,  a  place  strong  in 
itself,  and  of  great  importance  to  the 
coasting  trade  of  Naples.  A  fleet  of 
60  transports,  convoyed  by  a  fligate, 
a  corvette,  and  26  gun-boats,  sailed 
from  that  city  at  three  o’clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  October.  Ge¬ 
neral  Lamarque  had  the  command, 
and  Prince  Pignatelli  untler  him. 
The  preparations  had  been  carried 
on  with  such  secrecy,  that  the  attack 
was  altogether  unexpected ;  after  a 
rapid  passage  they  effected  their 
landing,  and  proceeded  to  storm  the 
heights  of  Anacapri,  which  command 
the  island  and  all  its  forts.  This  for( 
had  been  left  to  a  Maltese  regiment. 
These  men,  of  whom  four-fifths  were 
married,  would  have  been  excellent 
soldiers  on  their  own  island,  where 
they  had  originally  been  raised  as 
two  militia  regiments,  and  officer¬ 
ed  by  their  own  nobility.  It  was, 
however,  thought  proper  to  unite 
them  into  one  large  regiment,  under 
English  officers,  contrary  to  their 
own  entreaties,  and  to  the  judgment  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  they  were  sent 
to  serve  where  theyTiad  no  interest 
at  heart,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  they  laid 
down  their  aims  almost  without  re¬ 
sistance.  The  French  thus  possessed 
themselves  of  the  heights,  and  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  compelled  the  English 
garrison  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war,  who  were  to  be  transported  to 
England,  and  not  serve  until  ex¬ 
changed. 

Buonaparte,  mean  time,  was  stea¬ 
dily  pursuing  the  plans  of  liis  restless 
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and  insatiable  ambition.  His 
Jan.  23.  first  act  was,  by  the  Conser¬ 
vatory  Senate,  to  call  out 
80,000  conscripts,  bom  within  the 
ear  17^9,  and  who,  according  to 
is  own  laws,  always  nugatory  when 
they  relate  to  the  protection  of  the 
people,  should  have  belonged  to  the 
conscription  of  the  ensuing  year.  By 
a  decree  of  the  same  date,  the  towns 
of  Kehl,  Wesel,  Cassel,  and  Flush¬ 
ing,  were  united  to  the  French  em- 
ire.  The  kingdom  of  Etruria,  which 
e  himself  had  created  for  one  of  his 
puppet  kings,  was  no  longer 
May  21.  to  exist, — it  was  now  incor¬ 
porated  as  an  inseparable 
indivisible  portion  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  and  one  usurpation  was  made  a 
precedent  for  another.  The  same  first 
principles,  it  was  said,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  Genoa  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  France,  rather  than  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  required  this 
measure;  and  from  Leghorn  to  Tou¬ 
lon,  to  Genoa,  to  Corsica,  was  not 
farther  than  to  Milan.  It  is  in  vain 
that  objections  are  made  to  the  great 
extension  of  the  empire:  the  comnm- 
nication  by  land,  now  that  neither  the 
Alps  nor  Appennines  oppose  us,  is 
as  easv  from  Leghorn  to  Paris,  as 
from  Paris  to  Nice.  The  port  of 
Leghorn  had  given  constant  reasons 
of  complaint  to  France.  Appertain¬ 
ing  to  a  territory  governed  by  a  weak 
prince,  it  had  fallen  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  England,  and  become  one  of 
the  principal  inlets  of  her  commerce. 
It  became  necessary' for  French  troo])s 
occasionallv  to  enter  that  city,  and 
confiscate  the  English  merchandize 
there.  These  violations  of  territory’, 
said  the  official  declaration,  however 
necessary,  are  idways  disagreeable, 
and,  since  Leghorn  cannot  b  *  under 
fjb<  influence  of  France  and  England 


at  the  same  time,  it  must  become  • 
part  of  France.  Another  reason  as¬ 
signed  was,  that  Tuscany  ,  roduced 
ships  and  sailors.  The  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  whatever  might 
be  the  opposition  of  the  tyrants  of 
the  sea,  was  necessarily  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  France,  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  coast  of  that  sea  must  form  a 
partofthe French territority.  “The 
sons  of  the  Arno,”  said  M.  Semon- 
ville,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
commission  of  the  senate,  “  are  invi¬ 
ted  to  glory,  the  Emperor  having^ 
decreed  that  Spezzia  shall  become  a 
second  Toulon.  The  arsenal,  the 
docks,  and  forts,  both  on  the  sea 
and  land  side,  are  already  marked 
out ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
six  ships  of  the  line  shall  be  put  upoa 
the  stocks.” 

The  prindple,  that  power  consti¬ 
tutes  right,  upon  whicn  France  hae 
always  acted,  had  never  before  been 
so  openly  proclaimed  as  in  this  de¬ 
claration.  “  It  has  been  the  policy,” 
it  said,  “  of  European  states  to  sub¬ 
due  the  most  distant  countries,  in 
order  to  obtain  new  commercial  and 
maritime  resources ;  why  then  were 
resources  and  acquisitions  to  be  ne¬ 
glected  which  lay  at  hand  ?  Tusca¬ 
ny,  under  the  sway  of  its  little  prin¬ 
ces,  was  governed  without  system 
and  without  vigour,  and  was  perpetu¬ 
ally  infested  by  the  Barbary  pirates. 
But  men  were  no  longer  to  be  go¬ 
verned  in  a  capricious  and  fantastic 
manner;  the  time  had  passed  away 
in  which  it  was  believed  that  people 
were  naade  for  kings,  and  not  kings 
for  people.  Lands,  pastures,  and  fo¬ 
rests  might  become  property,  but  no 
person  could  possess  a  kingdom  as  if 
It  were  a  farm.”  The  name  of  Etru¬ 
ria  was  di'opt  in  this  declaration,  but 
it  would  not  be  the  less  remembered 
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iliat  Buonaparte  had  disposed  of  this 
▼ery  kingdom,  as  if  it  were  a  farm, 
to  Prince  of  Parma,  dispossessing 
its  former  lord,  the  best  and  most 
beloved  of  the  princes  of  Italy ; — 
and  that  he  was  now  ejecting  his 
own  tenant  to  take  it  into  his  own 
hands.  A  junta,  with  General  Me- 
nou  at  its  head  (the  Abdalla  Menou 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition),  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  govern  these  new  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Arno,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  the  Ombrona,  as  the  states 
of  Tuscany  were  now  divided.  They 
issued  a  proclamation  in  the  true 
French  style,  which  was  placarded 
over  the  country;  “  Tuscans !”  it 
said,  **  the  Emperor  and  King  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  you  the 
honour  of  being  adopted  into  the 
great  family,  and  of  uniting  your¬ 
selves  to  the  destiny  of  the  Empire 
formed  by  his  genius.  Napoleon  the 
Great  adopts  you  as  his  children,  and 
the  French  salute  you  by  the  name 
of  brothers.— You  will  now  be  hap¬ 
py.  You  will  receive  a,  code  of  laws, 
which,  being  the  oflspring  of  wisdom, 
and  the  experience  of  ages,  secures 
the  right  of  property  and  the  stabili¬ 
ty  of  families. — Your  agriculture  and 
industry  will  flourish.  You  will  re¬ 
store  to  Tuscany,  the  Athens  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  native  country  of  Dante,  Ga¬ 
lileo,  and  Michel  Angelo,  that  splen¬ 
dour  which  the  fine  literature,  fine 
,  arts  and  sciences  of  which  it  was  the 
cradle  in  modern  Europe,  formerly 
conferred  upon  it.  Already,  not  less 
than  ourselves,  you  esteem,  love,  and 
admire  our  illustrious  emperor.  Tus¬ 
cans  !  you  are  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and 
a  loyal  people.  The  Emperor  knows 
and  esteems  you.  Place  your  whole 
confidence  in  him.  Let  violent  men 
of  all  parties  become  silent,  and  fore¬ 
go  their  absurd  expectations.  Let 


the  brave,  the  wise,  and  the  impartial 
unite,  and,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
France,  possess  one  soul  and  heart. 
It  is  by  such  conduct  that  you  will 
make  yourselves  worthy  of  being  the 
children  of  Napoleon.”  Such  were 
the  professions  of  men  who  came  to 
subject  the  happiest  people  in  Italy 
to  the  conscription  laws !  The  pre¬ 
lates  of  Tuscany  were  called  upon  by 
the  new  governors  to  preach  obedi¬ 
ence  to  their  flocks ;  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Florence  circulated  a  pas* 
toral  letter,  in  which,  after  repre¬ 
hending  those  as  forgetful  of  the  most 
sacred  Christian  duties,  who  had 
dared  to  take  the  liberty  of  censu¬ 
ring  the  government,  he  added,  “  the 
true  Christian  is  the  enemy  of  no 
man,  much  less  of  the  Emperor ;  for 
he  is  aware  that  his  Majesty  holds 
his  appointment  from  God,  and  that 
he  must  love  and  honour  him,  and 
offer  up  his  prayers  for  his  preserva¬ 
tion.” 

The  same  decree  incorporated  the 
dukedoms  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
under  the  title  of  the  Department  of 
the  Taro.  The  Pope  had  long  fore¬ 
seen  that  his  dominions  would,  ia 
like  manner,  be  usurped,  and  though 
he  had  been  made  by  France,  and 
had  crowned  the  Corsican  at  Paris, 
yet,  when  the  rights  of  the 
papacy  were  menaced,  he  Feb.  2.. 
demeaned  himself  with  a 
dignity  which  had  not  been  looked 
for.  “  Unable,”  he  said,  “  to  con¬ 
form  to  all  the  demands  made  on  him 
by  the  French  government,  because 
they  were  contrary  to  his  sacred  du¬ 
ties,  and  to  the  dictates  of  his  con¬ 
science,  and  being  thus  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  which  had  been  threatened, 
— }nelding,  in  all  humility  of  heart, 
to  the  inscrutable  determuiatioas 
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the  Most  High,  he  placed  his  cause 
in  the  hands  'of  the  Almighty,  and 
solemnly  protested,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  his  successors,  against 
any  occupation  whatever  of  his  do 
minions;  being  desirous  that  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  Chair  should  re¬ 
main,  now  and  henceforward,  unin¬ 
jured  and  untouched.”  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  this  protest,  French 
troops  were  marched  to  Rome  under 
pretext  of  freeing  that  city  from  the 
Neapolitans ;  they  seized  those  car¬ 
dinals  who  were  attached  to  the  Pope, 
and  forcibly  curried  them  from  the 
palace  of  the  Quirinal  as  prisoners ; 
took  possession  of  the  post-offices,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  hll  corre¬ 
spondence;  incorporated  the  Papal 
troops  into  their  own  army  ;  and  set 
guards  upon  .all  the  printing-offices, 
that  the  Pope  might  not  avail  himself 
offhepress.  Theappearanceofrespect 
towards  the  Po|)e  himself, 
April  7.  who  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace,  was  not 
long  observed.  A  French  detach¬ 
ment  burst  through  the  gates  at  six 
in  tlie  morning,  and  arrested  the 
Swiss  guards,  who  would  not  consent 
to  receive  their  orders  in  future 
from  the  French  general.  Against 
each  of  these  acts  the  Pope  con¬ 
tinued  to  protest.  “  The  violence,” 
he  said,  “  committed  against  the  car¬ 
dinals,  who  were  natives  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  never  would  have 
been  believed,  if  it  had  not  been  re¬ 
peated  against  those  who  were  born 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
countries  united  with  France.  The 
Holy  Father  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  it  was  intended  nut  only  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  temporal  authority, 
out  also  to  destroy  the  spiritual  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
represented  bx  the  Sacred  College,' 
which  is  the  Senate  of  the  Sovereign 


Pontiff.  He  had  seen,  with  horror 
and  surprise,  those  principles  and 
maxims  which  break  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  bands  by  which  the  cardinals 
are  united  to  the  Pope,  preceded 
and  followed  as  they  had  been  by 
all  the  enormities  to  which  the  head 
of  the  church  had  been  exposed. 
Examples  of  such  enormities  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  the 
French  republic.  But  to  this  indig¬ 
nity,  and  to  all  these  outrages,  he 
only  opposed  patience,  and,  during 
the  time  such  treatment  might  con¬ 
tinue,  that  meekness  of  which  his 
Heavenly  Father  had  left  him  an 
example.  His  long  imprisonment, 
and  the  injustice  which  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced,  made  him  a  spectacle  to 
men  and  angels.  He  awaited  with 
resignation,  but  with  an  unshaken 
firmness  in  his  principles,  all  that 
violence  could  attempt  against  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  church,  well 
assured  that  any  humiliation  he 
might  receive  would  tend  to  the 
glory  of  religion  at  last.”  A  few 
militia  and  guards  had  yet  been  left 
him,  overlooked  perhaps  by  the 
French  commander.  He  ordered 
these  to  wear  a  new  cockade,  for 
the  alledged  purpose  of  showing  the 
world,  that  he  no  longer  recognised 
those  troops  as  his  own,  who  were 
under  the  command  of  the  French  : 
—whatever  were  the  motives  for  the 
order,  its  effects  were  prevented  by 
the  French  commander,  who  adopt¬ 
ed  the  same  cockade  for  all  the  in¬ 
corporated  troops.  Buonaparte,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  it  as  the  intended 
signal  of  a  union  against  him,  and, 
as  such,  it  was  stigmatized,  in  the 
order  of  the  day,  which  was  publish¬ 
ed  and  posted  in  every  quarter  of 
Rome,  and  through  the  provinces. 
Such  a  signal  it  would  probabl}'  have 
been,  had  there  been  any  hope  ef 
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resisting  his  power;  there  is  zeal 
enough  in  Italy,  but  the  moment 
when  that  zeal  might  advantageous¬ 
ly  have  been  called  into  action  was 
gone  by. 

To  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Pius  VII.  through  Cardinal  Cwrara, 
an  answer  was  returned  by  M.  ^ 
Champagny.  “  The  Emperor,’*  he 
was  commanded  to  reply,  could 
not  recognise  tlie  principle,  that  pre¬ 
lates  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  so¬ 
vereign,  under  whose  authority  they 
were  bom.  The  proposal,from  which 
he  never  would  depart  was,  that  all 
Italy,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan 
should  enter  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  commotions  and  hostilities 
from  the  peninsula.  If  the  Holy 
Father  accede  to  this  proposal, 
every  thing  is  settled :  if  he  refuse 
it,  he  announces  by~Such  a  determi¬ 
nation  that  he  wishes  for  no  arrange¬ 
ment,  no  peace  with  the  emperor, 
and  that  he  is  at  war  with  him.  The 


were  during  tht  ^ight  first  ages,  and 
under  Charlemagne.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  subject  of  grief  to  his 
Majesty,  to  see  the  work  of  genius, 
of  political  wisdom,  and  of  under¬ 
standing,  destroyed  by  imprudence, 
obstinacy,  and  blindness.” 

The  Pope,  in  one  of  his  notes,  an¬ 
nounced  the  cessation  of  the  powers 
of  his  legate  at  Paris.  Buonaparte 
took  advantage,  in  his  reply,  of  the 
season  at  which  this  cessation  took 
place.  It  was  notified,  said  Mons. 
Champagny,  against  the  ordinary 
forms  and  usages,  at  the  eve  of  holy 
week,  at  a  time  when  the  court  of 
Rome,  if  it  were  still  animated  by  a 
true  evangelical  spirit,  would  feel  it 
its  duty  to  multiply  spiritual  suc¬ 
cours,  and  to  preach,  by  its  example, 
union  amongst  the  faithful.  But,  be 
it  as  it  may,  the  Holy  Father  having 
withdrawn  his  powers  from  his  emi¬ 
nence,  the  Emperor  no  longer  ac¬ 
knowledges  him  as  legate,  llie 
French  church  resumes  the  full  in¬ 


first  consequence  of  war  is  conquest,  tegrity  of  its  doctrine.  Its  know- 
and  the  result  of  conquest  is  change  ledge,  its  piety,  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
of  government :  for,  if  the  Emperor  serve  in  France  the  Catholic  reli- 
is  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  gion,  which  the  Emperor  will  always 
war  with  Rome,  is  he  not  al^  under  consider  it  his  glory  to  defend,  and 


the  necessity  of  conquering  it,  of 
changing  the  government,  of  esta¬ 
blishing  another  which  shall  make 
common  cause  against  the  common 
enemy  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ? 
What  other  guarantee  could  he  have 
for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of 
Italy,  if  these  two  kingdoms  were 
separated  by  a  state,  in  which  their 
enemies  would  be  certain  of  meeting 
a  cordial  reception  ?—> I'hese  altera¬ 
tions,  become  necessary  if  the  Holy 
Father  persists  in  his  refusal,  will 
take  away  from  him  none  of  his  spi¬ 
ritual  rights.  He  will  continue  bi¬ 
shop  of  Rome,  as  his  predecessors 


cause  to  be  respected. — Cardinal 
Caprara  had  also  been  instructed  to 
demand  his  passports  as  ambassador. 
“  His  Majesty,”  said  the  French  mi¬ 
nister,  **  sees  with  regret  this  formal 
demand  of  passports,  which  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  modern  times  regards  as  a 
real  declaration  of  war.  Rome  is 
then  at  war  with  France,  and  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  his  Majesty  is  obliged 
to  issue  the  orders  which  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Italy  renders  necessary. 
The  resolution  to  produce  this  rup¬ 
ture  has  been  chosen  by  the  court 
of  Rome  at  a  time  when  it  believes 
^at  its  arms  are  powerful  enough  to 
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ahow  that  it  may  have  recourse  to 
other  extremities,  but  their  effects 
will  be  checked  by  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  age.  Temporal  and  spi¬ 
ritual  authority  are  no  longer  con¬ 
founded.  The  royal  dignity  conse¬ 
crated  by  God  himself  is  above  any 
attack.'* 

A  long  memorial  to  M.  Champag^ 
ny’s  note  was  presented 
April  \9.  in  reply.  “  His  holiness,” 
it  stated,  **  had  seen  with 
pain,  that  even  the  final  proposition 
of  the  offensive  and  defensive  league, 
should  be  accompanied  with  the 
threat  of  depriving  him  of  his  tem¬ 
poral  domimons  in  case  of  his  non- 
compliance.  If  worldly  considera¬ 
tions  had  at  all  influenced  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Holy  Father,  he  would, 
fri'm  the  first,  have  yielded  to  the 
wish  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  have 
exposed  himself  to  suffer  so  many 
calamities :  but  the  Holy  Father  is 
regulated  alone  by  the  consideration 
due  to  his  duty  and  his  conscience ; 
both  have  prevented  him  from  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  federation,  and  they  equal¬ 
ly  hinder  him  from  consenting  to  the 
offensive  and  defensive  league,  which 
differs  but  in  name ;  its  nature  does 
not  except  any  prince,  to  whom  the 
Pope,  according  to  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  times,  might  not  become 
an  enemy.  The  federation  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  alone  against  heretics  and 
the  English.  But  this  is  couched  in 
general  terms,  pointing  out  no  peo¬ 
ple  as  an  enemy,  yet  excluding  no 
government,  no  nation,  from  the 
contingency  of  becoming  one.  If, 
then,  his  holiness  declined,  from 
conscientious  motives,  to  be  a  party 
to  that  federation,  so  is  he  equally 
withheld  from  this  league.  The 
Holy  Father  would  not  merely  bind 


himself  to  a  defence,  but  to  an  ag» 
gression.  Then  would  be  seen  the 
minister  of  the  God  of  peace  placing 
himself  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war¬ 
fare  ;  then  would  be  seen  their  com¬ 
mon  father  in  arms  against  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  head  of  the  church 
exposing  himself,  by  his  own  act,  to 
a  deprivation  of  his  spiritual  con¬ 
nection  with  the  catholics  of  thoso 
powers  against  which  the  league 
would  make  it  imperative  on  him  to 
act  hostilely.  His  Holiness,  unlike 
other  princes,  is  invested  with  a  two¬ 
fold  character,  namely,  of  sovereign 
pontiff,and  of  temporal  sovereign,  and 
has  given  repeated  evidence  that  he 
cannot,  by  virtue  of  this  second  qua¬ 
lification,  enter  upon  engagements 
which  would  lead  to  residts  milita¬ 
ting  against  his  first  and  most  im- 

f>urtant  office,  and  injuring  the  re- 
igion  of  which  he  is  the  head,  the 
propagator,  and  the  avenger.  His 
Holiness,  therefore,  cannot  enter  in¬ 
to  any  offensive  and  defensive  league, 
which  would,  by  a' permanent  and 
regressive  system,  drag  him  into 
ostility  against  all  those  powers 
upon  which  his  Majesty  may  think 
proper  to  make  war;  since  the  Ita¬ 
lian  States,  now  dependent  upon  his 
Majesty,  can  never  avoid  taking  part 
in  such  wars.  His  Holiness  would 
consequently  be  obliged  to  become 
a  party  in  them  by  virtue  of  this 
league.  Such  an  engagement  must 
begin  to  be  acted  upon  by  tlie  Pope 
from  this  moment,  and  against  any 
Catholic  prince ;  thus  waging  war 
against  him  without  a  motive.  Far¬ 
ther,  it  must  be  waged  against  all 
those  powers,  whethercatholic  or  not, 
who  may,  upon  whatever  grounds, 
be  the  enemies  of  any  Italian  prince. 
This  engagement  is  too  repugnant 
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to  the  sacred  duties  of  his  holiness, 
and  too  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
head  of  that  religion.  How  could  it 
ever  be  supposed,  that  his  holiness 
should  be  capable  of  declaring  war 
against  any  power?  He  has  long 
been  enduring  the  most  hostile  treat¬ 
ment,  and  is  therefore  prepared  to 
endure  the  threatened  loss  of  his 

temporal  dominions.^ - Heaven  is 

witness  of  the  purity  of  his  inten¬ 
tions. — What  can  Italy  have  to  fear, 
if  his  Hpliness  should  not  enter  into 
the  proposed  league  ? — Surrounded 
as  the  papal  dominions  are  by  those 
of  his  Majesty,  no  rational  fear  could 
be  entertained  but  of  the  ports ;  yet 
his  Holiness  having  offered  to  shut 
them,  during  the  present  war,  against 
the  enemies  of  France,  and  to  guard 
the  coasts  he  thus  proposed  to  con¬ 
tribute,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power, 
without  betraying  his  sacred  duties, 
to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of 
Italy.  If,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his 
Majesty  shall  take  possession,  as  he 
has  threatened,  of  the  papal  domi¬ 
nions,  respected  by  all,  even  the 
most  powerful  monarchies,  during  a 
Kl>ace  of  ten  centuries  and  upwards, 
and  shall  overturn  the  government, 
his  Holiness  will  be  unable  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  spoliation,  and  can  only,  in 
bitter  affliction  of  heart,  lament  the 
evil  which  his  Majesty  will  commit 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  trusting  in 
whose  protection  he  will  remain  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  enjoying  the 
consciousness  of  not  having  brought 
on  this  disaster  by  imprudence,  or 
by  obstinacy,  but  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  that  sovereignty 
which  he  ought  to  transmit,  unin¬ 
jured,  to  his  successors,  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  iu  For  this  fidelity  to  his  sa- 
9'ed  duties  his  Hulmeai)  will  receive 


consolation  from  the  words  of  his 
Divine  Master — “  Blessed  are  they 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake.”  With  respect  to  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  the  cardinals,  his  Holiness  had 
no  need  of  examining  the  principle 
of  their  allegiance.  Presuming  oa 
that  freedom  which  the  rights  of  na¬ 
tions  allow  to  every  man,  to  live  un¬ 
der  that  sky  which  is  most  congenial 
to  him ;  presuming  on  that  new  al¬ 
legiance  acquired  by  the  domicile  of 
many  years,  his  Holiness  remarks, 
that  primitive  allegiance  cannot  a- 
vail  against  the  sacred  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  cardinals  in  the 
church  of  God,  the  oaths  they  take 
on  receiving  the  purple,  and  their 
eminent  office  of  counsellors  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  his  spiritual  con¬ 
cerns  ;  and  that  therefore  they  can¬ 
not  be  tom  from  his  bosom. — With 
regard  to  the  cessation  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  legate,  and  to  his  depar¬ 
ture,  his  Holiness  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  they  would  have  been- 
attributed  to  the  motives  assigned  in 
M.  Champagriy’s  note.  His  Holi¬ 
ness  will  repeat  them  once  more. 
After  having  tried  every  method  to 
recall  his  Majesty  to  his  previous 
sentiments  towards  the  papal  see, 
and  to  concert  the  desired  repara¬ 
tion  of  so  many  religious  innovations; 
after  having  endured,  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  with  unsubdued  pa¬ 
tience,  and  with  unalterable  meek¬ 
ness,  so  many  outrages  and  insults; 
after  having  seen  how  fruitless  were 
all  the  remonstrances  urged  against 
the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  French; 
after  having  peaceably  borne  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  imprisonment ;  and  see¬ 
ing  these  insults,  these  contempts, 
these  violations,  increase  with  every 
hour,  his  holiness  found  it  necessa¬ 
ry,  though  with  the  deepest  regret^, 
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to  determine  on  the  recall  of  his  le¬ 
gate,  in  order  to  overthrow,  at  least, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  false 
and  scandalous  opinion,  that,  what¬ 
ever  might  occur,  even  the  most 
flagrant  wrongs,  would  receive  his 
tacit  consent. — In  this  very  recall, 
the  precise  period  of  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  by  his  ho¬ 
liness,  he  professed,  along  with  those 
constant  ^ectionate  regards  which 
he  entertained  for  his  Majesty,  that 
could  he  but  consent  to  the  demand 
of  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  and  be 
satisfied  with  those  concessions  which 
are  compatible  with  the  duties  of  his 
Holiness,  the  legate  might  continue, 
in  conformity  with  his  instructions, 

to  exercise  his  functions _ But  his 

Majesty  proved  inflexible,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  receding  a  single  step,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  discontinuance  of  the  le¬ 
gation,  and  the  departure  of  the 
pontifical  representative. — It  is  not, 
therefore,  his  Holiness  who,  by  this 
hypothetical  recall  of  his  Wate,  has 
declared  war  against  the  Emperor ; 
it  is  the  Emperor  who  chooses  to 
declare  war  against  his  Holiness  ; 
and,  not  content  with  declaring  it 
against  his  temporal  sovereignty,  he 
threatens  to  raise  in  his  spiritual,  a 
wall  of  division  between  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  France  and  the  sovereign  Pon¬ 
tiff,  in  the  assurance,  according  to 
M.  Champagny’s  note,  that  the  car¬ 
dinal  legate  having  given  up  his 
functions,  the  Gallican  church  re¬ 
sumed  its  doctrine  in  all  its  integri¬ 
ty. — His  Holiness  has  too  good  an 

Opinion  of  the  illustrious  clergy  of 
ranee  to  doubt  that  the  Gallican 
church,  however  jealous  of  its  pre¬ 
rogatives,  is  yet  so  attached  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  that  it  will  main¬ 
tain  itself  unshaken  in  its  true  prin¬ 
ciples,  without  asserting  rights. 


which  it  does  not  and  cannot  pos¬ 
sess  ;  nor  become  schismatic,  by  se¬ 
parating  itself  from  the  catholic  uni¬ 
ty.— It  is  not  then— the  repetition  is 
important — it  is  not  his  Holiness  who 
seeks  the  rupture.  A  pacific  prince, 
notwithstanaing  he  was  obliged  to 
witness  the  spoliation,  in  defiance  of 
all  right,  of  his  states  of  Benevento 
and  Ponte  Corvo;  notwithstanding 
his  enormous  expence  of  maintain¬ 
ing  French  troops ;  notwithstanding 
the  usurpation  of  his  capital,  the 
usurpation  of  almost  all  his  sove¬ 
reign  rights ;  notwithstanding  the 
violent  dismissal  of  so  many  spiritual 
persons,  composing  his  holy  senate ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  other 
acts,  by  which  his  dignity  has  been 
degraded,  all  that  his  Holiness  did 
was  to  command  his  people  when 
the  French  army  entered  Rome,  to 
show  it  respect ;  all  that  his  Holiness 
did  was  to  receive  it  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner,  and  implore  of 
his  Majesty,  in  the  mean  time,  re¬ 
lief  from  so  many  aggravated  evils ; 
and  all  that  his  Holiness  now  does  ia 
this  extremity  is,  to  mourn  between 
the  vestibule  and  the  altar,  invoking 
the  pity  of  Heaven  upon  his  people, 
and  that,  by  a  return  to  better  coun¬ 
sels,  the  most  potent  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  wUl  not  suffer  the  inheritance 
of  the  Roman  see,  given  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  full  enjoyment,  to  be  lust 
and  rooted  out. — Thus  has  his  Holi¬ 
ness  made  war !  Thus  has  he  con¬ 
ducted  himself  to  the  present  hour 
towards  his  Majesty,  however  dis¬ 
tressing  and  unfortunate  has  been 
the  result.  If,  by,  the  hidden  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Most  High,  his  majesty, 
regardless  of  his  own  glory,  and  deaf 
to  the  calls  of  justice,  should  put  his 
threats  in  execution,  and  take  pos^ 
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session  of  the  states  of  the  church 
by  right  of  conquest,  overturning 
the  goverpment  in  consequence,  his 
Holiness  will  be  unable  to  remedy 
such  fatal  occurrences,  but  he  so¬ 
lemnly  declares,  that  the  first  will 
not  be  a  conquest,  as  his  Holiness  is 
in  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  will 
be  an  usurpation  more  violent  than 
history  can  furnish ;  and  the  second 
will  not  be  the  result  of  conquest, 
but  of  that  usurpation.  He  declares, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  work  of  political  genins  and  illu¬ 
mination,  but  an  awful  visitation  of 
that  God  from  whom  all  sovereignty 
is  derived,  and  especially  that  given 
to  the  head  of  the  church. — Bow¬ 
ing,  in  that  event,  with  profound 
adoration  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
his  Holiness  will  And  consolation  in 
reflecting  that  the  Creator  and  Re¬ 
deemer  willed  tliese  things,  and  tliat 
all  concure  to  accomplisii  his  pur¬ 
poses  when  his  appointed  time  ar¬ 
rives.” 

This  memorial  is  in  a  high  degree 
honourable  to  Pius  VII.  the  feeling 
which  actuated  him  being  evidently 
a  determination  not  to  concur  in  that 
usurpation  of  Spain,  which  it  was 
now  apparent  that  Buonaparte  had 
resolved  on,  and  in  which  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  he  would  meet  with 
no  resistance.  The  consequences  of 
his  conduct  were  as  he  had  foreseen. 

Buonaparte  sent  fbrtli  a 
May  11.  decree  from  Ancona,  to 
incorporate  the  papal  ter¬ 
ritories  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
“  considering,’*  he  said,  “  that  the 
present  sovereign  of  Rome  had  con¬ 
stantly  refused  to  declare  war  a- 
gainst  the  English,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  Naples 
for  the  protection  of  the  Italian  pe¬ 
ninsula;  that  the  interest  of  the  tovo 


kingdoms,  and  thCir  relative  situa¬ 
tion,  required  that  their  communir 
cation  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
any  hostile  power ;  and  that  the  gin 
of  the  lands  which  compose  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  states  was  made  by  Char¬ 
lemagne  (whom  the  Corsican  called 
his  illustrious  predecessor,)  for  the 
benefit  of  Christendom,  but  not  for 
the  succour  of  the  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion.” 

l^on  after  the  temporal  power  of 
the  papacy  had  been  thus  destroyed, 
a  fraternity,  called  the  Bennonists, 
were  banished  from  Po¬ 
land,  on  the  vague  charge  June  20. 
of  holding  an  unlawful 
correspondence  with  all  states,  and 
particularly  with  the  enemies  of 
France  and  of  that  country.  It  was 
said  that,  before  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
they  had  been  the  agents  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  conspiracy;  that  they  had 
their  spies  in  every  family ;  that  they 
were  collecting  money  ;  and  that  a* 
mong  their  papers  were  found  let¬ 
ters  from  England,  inviting  them,  if 
their  order  should  be  dissolved,  to 
establish  themselves  in  Canada. — 
What  the  political  views  of  these 
people  were,  what  their  religious  te¬ 
nets,  and  in  what  manner  the  one 
may  have  influenced  the  other,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  They 
were,  however,  seized  and  transport¬ 
ed  over  the  frontiers,  by  a  military 
escort. 

There  w'ere  persons  who,  when 
Buonaparte  had  left  his  Mahomme- 
dan  name  in  Egypt,  and  re-esta¬ 
blished  Catholicism  in  France,  be¬ 
lieved  that,  when  his  real  character 
had  leisure  to  appear,  he  would  prove 
a  bigoted  and  superstitious  Catholic. 
The  religion  which  had  administer¬ 
ed  play-tilings  for  his  childhood,  of¬ 
fered  opiates  for  his  age,  and,  by 
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boldly  professing  to  reconcile  him  to 
Heaven,  mi^t  succeed  in  reconci¬ 
ling  him  to  himself.  It  was  compa* 
tible  with  all  state  crimes,  however 
atrocious, —  with  treachery,  —  with 
breach  of  faith, — with  assassinations 
and  massacres, — and  therefore  it 
suited  Buonaparte.  But  though, 
on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  he 
displays  all  the  other  features  of 
a  robber,  superstition  is  wanting. 
Like  Nadir  Shah,  the  last  destroyer 
who  preceded  him,  he  publicly  at¬ 
tributes  all  his  successes  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  favour  of  Heaven  ;  and  never 
fails  to  order  thanksgivings  after  a 
victory  ! — but  here  his  semblance  of 
devotion  ends;  nor  is  he  sensible 
enough  of  the  power  of  religion  over 
the  human  mind,  to  avail  himself  of 
it  for  the  support  of  his  own  autho¬ 
rity.  Coarsi^r  means  are  better 
suited  to  his  nature, — by  force  he 
has  won  his  power,  and  by  force 
alone  does  he  think  of  maintaining  it. 
Hence,  in  all  his  establishments,  he 
approaches  as  nearly  to  the  feudal 
system  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
age  permit.  His  confederate  kings 
are  onl^  so  many  great  feudatories, 
who  raise  their  quota  of  men  more 
effectually  by  the  conscription,  than 
could  have  been  dune  by  the  laws  of 
vassalage.  He  now  created  a  nobili¬ 
ty  ;  and  this  predilection  for  the  feu¬ 
dal  system  was  observable  in  the  oath 
rescribed  for  them.  'I  hey  swore“to 
e  faithful  to  the  Emperor  and  his 
dynasty ;  to  obey  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  the  empire ; 
to  serve  his  Majesty  as  good  and 
loyal  subjects ;  to  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  same  principles  of  loyal¬ 
ty  and  obedience ;  and  to  march  in 
defence  of  the  country,  as  soon  as 
its  territory  should  be  mvaded,  and 
12 


whenever  the  Emperor  took  the  field 
in  person.” 

By  the  statutes  of  this  oew  nobi« 
lity,  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  to  have  the  title  of  Prince 
and  of  Serene  Highness.  ITieir  eld¬ 
est  sons  were  to  be  Dukes  af  the 
Empire  in  their  own  right,  as  soon 
as  their  fathers  assigned  them  an  en¬ 
tail  yielding  an  income  of  200,000 
francs ;  which  title  and  entail  were 
to  pass  to  their  descendants,  either 
lineal  or  adopted,  from  male  to  male. 
The  great  dignitaries  could  assign 
to  the  eldest  of  two  sons,  an  entail 
with  the  title  of  Count  attached  to 
it.  Ministers,  Senators,  Counsellora 
of  State,  holding  their  offices  for  life. 
Presidents  of  the  L  egislative  Body, 
and  Archbishops,  were  made  Counts ; 
this  title  being  also  hereditary,  and 
descending  from  the  Archbishops  to 
such  nephew’s  as  they  may  choose. 
This  nepotism,  it  was  said,  would 
draw  the  bonds  still  closer  between 
the  order  of  the  priests  and  the  great 
family  of  the  state.  An  income  of 
^,000  francs  is  required  as  a  quali¬ 
fication  for  this  title,  and  it  must  be 
of  such  a  nature,  that  one-third  can 
be  entailed  with  it.  To  the  eldest 
of  two  sons  they  may  assign  an  en¬ 
tail  with  the  title  of  Baron.  The 
Presidents  of  the  Departmental  E- 
lectoral  Assemblies  having  presided 
during  three  sittings,  the  first  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Attorneys  General  of  the 
Courts  of  Cassation  and  Appeal,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  having 
exercised  their  functions  ten  years 
to  the  Emperor’s  satisfaction,  and 
the  Mayors  of  thirty-seven  cities, 
who  have  the  right  of  being  present 
at  the  coronation,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  have  held  their  offices  for  that 
term,  shall  have  the  title  of  Baro^ 
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Tlicir  i|uaIification  Is  an  income  of 
15,000  francs,  a  third  to  be  entailed 
and  descend  with  the  title.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Departmental  Electoral 
Assemblies,  having  attended  at  three 
sittings,  and  demeaned  themselves 
to  the  Emperor’s  satisfaction,  might 
mply  to  the  Arch-Chancellor  of  the 
Emperor  to  petition  his  Majesty  that 
he  would  grant  them  the  title  of  Ba¬ 
ron  also,  hereditary  upon  the  same 
conditions.  The  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  were  to  have  the 
title  of  Knights,  made  hereditary, 
with  a  quaiilication  of  3000  francs. 
All  the  entailed  estates  were  to  be 
unalienable.  In  case  reasonable 
grounds  should  be  assigned  for  alie¬ 
nating  them,  it  was  only  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  on  condition  that  the  estates  • 
should  be  replaced  by  others  of  the 
same  size. 

The  principal  end  of  these  pro¬ 
visions,”  said  the  Arch-Chancellor, 
when  he  delivered  these  statutes  to 
the  Senate,  has  been  to  fix,  in  the 
projected  institution,  the  rudiments 
of  utility  and  permanence,  to  purify 
its  source  from  corruption,  and,  by 
the  establishment  of  Imperial  titles, 
to  eradicate  the  last  roots  of  a  tree 
which  time  has  thrown  far  away,  and 
which  cannot  flourish  again  under 
a  Prince  not  less  great  in  his  intel¬ 
lect  than  his  power.”  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  one  main  object  in  crea¬ 
ting  this  new  nobility,  was  to  super¬ 
sede  the  old  titles,  which  were  still 
in  use  and  still  acknowledged  by  the 
people  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  insert  an  express  prohibition  a- 
gainst  them  in  the  statutes  of  this 
new  order.  “  We  prohibit  all  our 
subjects  from  assuming  titles  of  dig¬ 
nity  which  we  may  not  have  granted 
them,  and  all  our  civil  officers,  nota¬ 
ries,  and  others,  from  giving  such 
laities,  enforcing,  as  far  as  a  necessa¬ 


ry,  all  the  laws  made  against  thcae 
who  violate  this  prohibition.” 

’  The  speech  of  the  Arch-Chancel¬ 
lor  alluded  to  another  party  in  France 
whose  opinions  concerning  govern¬ 
ment  Buonaparte’s  measures  are  uni- 
ibnnly  directed  to  suppress.  ”  The 
general  sentiment  concerning  the 
advantages  of  nobility,”  said  he, 
“  was  not  doubtful.  Were  there 
any  scruples  yet  to  be  resolved,  I 
might  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  to  the  language  used  b^ 
the  greatest  authors  on  political  phi¬ 
losophy,  who  have  considered  the 
existence  and  support  of  hereditary 
distinctions,  as  being  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  essential  to  monat  chical  govern¬ 
ment.  The  privileges  which  such  an 
institution  establishes,  the  rank  which 
it  introduces,  and  the  fame  which  it 
proposes,  are  the  food  of  honour; 
and  this  honour  is  at  the  same  time 
the  basis  of  thatgovernment  to  which 
the  power  of  national  character  hag 
brought  us  back.  Laws  and  esta¬ 
blishments  have,  like  plants,  their 
soil  and  their  season  in  which  they 
are  able  to  take  deeper  root.  It  ig 
in  France  especially  that  all  those 
springs  may  be  called  into  action 
which  are  moved  by  the  love  of 

power.” - While  Buonaparte  thus 

artfully  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 
French  nation,  he  hinted  at  another 
part  of  his  new  project,  which,  how¬ 
ever  gratifying  it  may  be  to  his  own 
love  of  power,  must  ultimately  be 
prejudicial  to  France.  “  Europe,’* 
said  the  Arch-Chancellor,  “  is  co¬ 
vered  with  our  trophies,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  with  respect  names  to  which 
our  sovereign  has  graciously  been 
pleased  to  add  new  lustre.  Great 
models  will  impose  great  duties  up¬ 
on  future  generations ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  power  which  this  obliga¬ 
tion  will  render  uecegsaiy;,  will  be 
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for  France  a  never-failing  stream  of 
fame  and  prosperity.  These  consi¬ 
derations  have  induced  the  Emperor 
no  longer  to  defer  the  benefits  of  an 
institution  which  unfolds  all  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  greatness  of  his  object.” — 
The  titles  which  he  conferrwl  were 


taken  from  the  countries  he  had 
overrun,  and  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  France  was  that  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  same  authority  which  he  at 
that  time  possessed  over  places  se 
remote  as  Ragusa  and  Abrantet. 
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t^culatioHs  retpectinfr  the  Pryects  of  Buonaparte.  AtsemfAy  of  a  Sanhe¬ 
drim  at  Paris.  His  Views  upon  the  East — Upon  Gibraltar.  Letter  from  > 
'  the  Duke  of  Kent*  j^airs  of  Spain.  Con^racy  (f  the  Escurial.  Views 
of  the  Prince*  s  Party.  Secret  Treaty  of  Fontainbteau for  the  Partition  of 
Portugal.  The  French  treacherously  seize  upon  the  Frontier  Fortresses. 
Alarm  of  the  Spanish  Court.  Tumults  at  Aranjuez. — And  Abdication  of 
Charles  IV. 


All  opposition  to  the  Corsican  ty* 
rant  being  at  an  end  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  men  began  to  en¬ 
quire  what  would  be  the  next  object 
of  his  restless  ambition.  Would  he 
execute  his  long-meditated  designs 
^n  the  Turkish  empire;  parcel  out 
Greece  in  tributary  dukeaoms,  and 
kingdoms,  and  principalities,  and 
make  way  again  to  £g3^t, — not  trust-* 


ing  his  army  upon  the  seas,  but,  by 
a  safer  land-journey,  conquering  as 
he  went  ?  Our  misconduct  towards 
Egypt*  seemed  to  invite  the  enemy 
there,  if  he  understood  his  real  inte¬ 
rests.  The  scene  also  which  the  Jews 
had  enacted  at  Paris  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  appeared  to  have  more  thean- 
ing  than  was  avowed.  It  was 'little 
likely  that  he  should  have  convened 


•  “  It  is  painful  indeed  for  me  to  add,”  says  Lord  Valentia,  that  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  the  English  name  has  since  vanished  in  Egypt,  from  the  result  of  our  late  fa- 
^  expedition  to  that  country :  that,  instead  of  the  tranquillity  which  Alexandria 
then  enjoyed,  it  is  now  a  prey  to  the  extortions  of  the  Albanians ;  and  that  our 
friends,  the  Arabs,  instead  of  wishing  for  our  re-appearance,  are  lamenting  over  the 
loss  of  their  habitations  levelled  with  the  ground,  of  their  wives  and  parents  massa¬ 
cred  in  cold  blood,  and  of  their  children  sold  to  perpetual' bondage.  Deep,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  were  the  curses  with  which  we  were  followed  from  that  shore  where  we  were 
received  with  acclamations,  and  indelible  is  the  disgrace  which  has  fallen  upon  us 
for  having  abandoned  our  fViends  to  ruin  and  destruction; — yet  the  whole  business 
has  been  passed  over  in  England  with  indifference ;  and  no  inquiry  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  blame  of  failure  ought  to  attach,  and  on  whom  ought 
to  alight  the  deep  obloquy  of  having  sallied  the  British  arms,  and  disgraced  the  na¬ 
tional  character.”-— Kol  J//.p.  476.  ' 
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their  deputies  to  answer  questions  land  of  the  eternal  pyramids,  the 
which  he  needed  not  have  asked,  or  scene  of  their  ancestors’  captivity ; 
to  lend  their  sanction  to  a  conscrip*  that  he  had  appeared  on  the  banks 
tion  which,  requiring  no  other  sane*  of  the  once  sacred  Jordan,  and  fought 
tion  than  that  of  his  own  merciless  in  the  valley  of  Sechem,  in  the  plains 
tyranny,  sets  all  laws  and  all  feelings  of  Palestine,”* — -such  expressions 
at  defiance.  And  though  doubtless  appeared  to  indicate  a  project  for 
the  Deputies  indulged  gratuitously  re-settling  them  in  the  Holy  Land, 
in  impious  adulations,  yet  it  was  ap-  as  part  of  his  plans  respecting  EgypU 
parent,  that,  in  some  of  their  bias-  Nay,  as  he  had  successively  imitated 
phemies,  the\'  echoed  the  known  pre-  Hannibal,  and  Alexander,  and  Char- 
tensions  of  the  adventurer  whom  tncy  lemagne,  just  as  the  chance  of  cir- 
addressed.  In  their  hall  of  meeting,  cumstances  reminded  him  of each,  was 
they  placed  the  Imperial  Eagle  over  it  improbable  that  Mahommed  might 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  blend-  be  the  next  object  of  his  imitation ; 
ed  the  cyphers  of  Napoleon  and  of  that  he  might  breathe  in  incense  till 
Josephine  with  the  unutterable  name  he  fancied  himself  divine ;  that  adu- 
•f  God. — This  was  only  French  flat-  lation,  and  success,  and  vanity,  ut- 
tery  in  Jewish  costume.  But  when  terly  unchecked  as  they  were,  ha¬ 
th^  applied  to  him  the  prophesies  ving  destroyed  all  moral  feeling  and 
of  Isaiw  and  Daniel,  when  they  call-  all  conscience,  should  affect  his  in- 
ed  him  the  ”  Lord's  anobUed  Cy~  tellect  next ;  and  that,  from  being 
rutP'  “  The  Ivdr^  image  of  the  Di-  the  Cyunis  of  the  Lord,  he  would  take 
vinity  /*’  “  The  only  mortal  accord-  the  hint  which  his  own  clergy  had 

to  God's  orvm  hearty  to  tvhom  he  given  him,  and  proclaim  himself  the 
has  entrusted  the  fate  f  nations,  be-  temporal  Messiah  i  Nothing  was  too 
cause  he  alme  could  govern  them  Kith  impious  for  this .  man-^-nothing  too 
tvisdom," — these  things  resembled  frantic; — and,  alas!  such  was  the 
the  profane  language  of  his  infidel  bi-  degradation  of  Europe  and  of  the 
shops,  and  of  his  own  proclamations,  world,  England  alone  excepted,  that 
too  much  to  escape  notice.  And  when  scarcely  any  thing  seemed  to  be  im* 
they  reminded  nim  that  “  he  had  practicable  for  him. 
overcome,  as  conqueror,  the  ancient 

*  Transactions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  p.  xiv.  1 1, 104, 1 68, 826.  There  are  two 
Hebrew  Odes  upon  the  birth-day  of  Buonaparte  in  this  volume.  Maepherson  imi¬ 
tated  the  scripture-poetry  when  he  manufactured  Ossian ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve,  how  much  more  these  French-Hebrew  Odes  resemble  Maepherson,  than  either 
he  or  they  resemble  the  Bible. 

A  return  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  Buonaparte  of  the  number  of  Jews  at  pre¬ 
sent  existing.  It  is  tlius  stated 


In  the  Turkish  empire,  -  -  1,000,000. 

In  the  rest  of  Asia, 400,000. 


In  the  west  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  -  -  -  -  1,600,000. 

3,000,000. 

This  can  only  be  computation,  but  it  is  probably  that  of  the  best  informed  Jews 
Fiance. 
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Another  speculation  was,  that,  in 
•o-operation  with  the  Russians,  he 
would  march  an  army  through  Per* 
sia  to  the  Indies,  and  give  a  mortal 
blow,  in  Hindostan,  to  the  prosper!* 
ty  and  strength  of  England ;  for  it 
was  one  of  the  preposterous  notions 
of  our  times,  tliat  the  power  of  Eng* 
land  depended  upon  these  foreign 
possessions — the  acquirements,  as  it 
were,  of  yesterday!  An  ominous  pre* 
sent  was  said,  by  the  French  journal* 
ists,  to  have  been  sent  him  by  the  Per* 
sian  sovereign, — ^two  scymitars,  one 
of  which  had  belonged  to  Timur,  the 
other  to  Nadir  Shah.  *  The  intrigues 
of  his  emissaries  at  the  Persian  court, 
and  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Mahom- 
medan  powers  in  Hindostan,  were 
suppos*^d  to  render  this  project  pro- 
btmle ;  and  the  various  routes  which 
his  army  might  take,  were  anxious* 
ly  traced  upon  the  map,  by  those 
whose  forethought  had  more  of  fear 
in  it  than  of  hope.  But  Buonaparte 
was  now  enacting  the  part  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  and  had  not  leisure,  as  yet, 
again  to  take  up  that  of  Alexanaer, 
v^ch  he  had  so  long  laid  aside.  He 
was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  actually 
master  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  Sweden  alone  excepted, 
which  was  secured  by  its  |>overty,  its 
iron  climate,  and  its  unimportance, 
more  than  by  its  strength,  though 
strong  enough  to  have  resisted  the 
world,  had  uiere  been  one  heart  and 
will  among  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  conquer  Swe* 
den,  and,  therefore,  by  an  obvious 
policy,  he  left  Russia  to  fight  his 
cattles  in  that  country,  and  waste 
her  forces  there,  that  the  magnani¬ 
mous  Alexander,  as  it  was  now  his 


turn  to  becall  him,  might  fall  an  ea¬ 
sier  victim  whenever  his  turn  was 
come. 

An  attack  upon  Gibraltar  had,  at 
different  times,  been  threatened.  One 
great  object  of  Buonaparte  was  to 
shut  us  out  from  the  MWiterranean; 
we  had  lost  our  popularity  in  Egypt; 
we  had  given  up  Minorca  at  tne 
peace,  and  abandoned  our  partizans 
there  to  the  vengeance  of  their  own 
government;— our  blind  subservien¬ 
cy  to  the  court  of  Sicily,  rendered 
his  conquest  of  that  island  certain, 
whenever  it  suited  him  seriously  to 
attempt  it;  were  but  Gibraltar  taken, 
our  ships  would  have  no  port  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Malta;  and  Mal¬ 
ta  itself,  infinitely  important  as  it 
migirt  be  made  by  an  enlightened 
and  enterprising  policy,  would  then 
become  a  useless  and  expensive 
possession.  It  was  indeed  an  ardu¬ 
ous  attempt  to  besiege  a  fortress  so 
celebrated  for  its  strength ;  but  the 
greater,  therefore,  would  be  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  conquering  it :  there  were  re¬ 
ports  of  which  he  could  not  be  ig¬ 
norant,  that  the  place  had  been 
weakened  by  imprudent  excavations; 
and  the  cost  of  lives  at  which  it  was 
to  be  purchased,  would  not  enter 
into  his  calculations 4hat  would  fall 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  the  poor 
German  or  Italian  conscripts — ^while 
the  fame,  and  the  main  advantages 
of  the-  aci^isition,  would  accrue  to 
France.  These  speculations  appear¬ 
ed  more  probable  afler  his  unprovo- 
,  ked  seizure  of  Portugal :  for,  if  Gib¬ 
raltar  were  to  be  l^ieged,  one  of 
the  preliminary  steps  would  be  to  se¬ 
cure  the  port  of  Lisbon  against  us. 
Accordingly,  when  intelligence  ar- 


•  The  scjTnitar  of  Kouli  Khan  might  probably  be  preserved  at  Ispalian,  but  how 
should  that  of  Timur  come  there?  Tliis  is  a  suspicious  relic;  and  the  stoiy  looks 
like  one  of  the  tricks  of  French  vanity. 
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rived  that  the  Spaniards  were  repair¬ 
ing  the  old  barracks,  near  the  rock, 
that  tents  were  ordered  for  a  French 
army  at  Cadiz,  and  that  the  usual 
communication  which  had  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  garrison  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  Spain,  was  suspend¬ 
ed,  many  persons  began  to  believe 
that  the  attempt  would  be  made.  So 
strongly  did  this  opinion  prevail,  that 
the  Duke  of  Kent  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  King,  soliciting  permission,  as 
Governor  of  that  fortress,  to  return 
to  his  post;  and,  when  this  permis¬ 
sion  was  refused,  he  thought  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  publish  his  letter  in  the 
newspapers,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
expre^d  himself,  “  of  clearing  his 
own  character  from  the  aspersion  that 
must  .unavoidably  attach  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  his  absence  from  his 
government  at  such  a  moment,  were 
It  conceived  to  be  voluntary  on  his 
part,  or  that  he  had  been  passive  on 
the  occasion.” 

It  soon,  however,  became  appa¬ 
rent,  that  the  forces  which  Buona- ' 

Sarte  was  marching  into  Spain  were 
esigned  to  effect  some  important 
revomtion  in  the  government  of  that 
country, — though  of  what  nature  that 
revolution  would  be  no  reasonable 
conjecture  could  be  formed.  On  the 
30th  of  October,  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  proclamation*  was  issued  from 
the  Escurial,  in  which  the  King  of 
Spain  accused  his  son,  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  of  conspiring  to  dethrone 
him  ;  “  My  life,”  he  said,  “  which 
has  so  often  been  in  danger,  was  too 
long  in  the  eyes  of  my  successor. 
Being  informed  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  project  to  dethrone  me,  I 
thought  proper  to  enquire  persondly 
into  Uie  truth  of  the  fact ;  and,  sur¬ 
prising  him  in  my  room,  I  found  in 


his  possession  the  cypher  of  his  cor¬ 
respondence.  In  consequence  of  this 
discovery,  I  immediately  convoked 
the  Governor  and  Council,  in  order 
that  they  might  make  the  necessary 
investigation ;  the  result  has  been  the 
detection  of  several  malefactors, whose 
imprisonment  I  have  ordered,  as  also 
the  arrest  of  my  son.”  Six 
days  after  the  date  of  this  ex-  Nov.  5. 
traordinaiy  proclamation,  an¬ 
other  was  issued,  in  which  two  letters 
from  the  Prince  were  contained.— 
The  first,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  King,  was  in  these  terms:  ”  Sire 
and  Father,  I  am  guilty  of  failing  in 
my  duty  to  your  Majesty ;  I  have 
failed  in  obedience  to  my  father  and 
King.  I  ought  to  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  your  Majesty’s  consent-^ut  I 
have  been  surprised.  ,  I  have  de¬ 
nounced  the  guilty,— and  beg  your 
Majesty  to  suffer  your  repentant  son 
to  kiss  your  feet.”  The  other  was 
to  the  Queen,  in  which  he  requested 
pardon  for  the  great  fault  ^at  he 
nad  committed,  as  well  as  for  his  ob¬ 
stinacy  in  denying  the  truth;  and 
he. requested  her  mediation  in  his  > 
favour.  In  consequence  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  the  King  said,  and  of  the 
Queen’s  entreaty,  he  forgave  him — 
for  the  voice  of  nature  unnerved 
the  hand  of  vengeance.”  The  Prince, 
he  added,  had  declared  the  autliors  of 
this  horrible  plot,  and  laid  open  every 
thing  in  legal  form,  consistent  with 
the  proofs  which  the  law  requires  in 
such  cases.  The  Judges,  tlierefore, 
were  commanded  to  continue  the 
process,  and  submit  their  judgment 
to  the  King,  which  was  to  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  magnitude  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  and  the  quality  of  the  offen¬ 
der.  Meantime,  at  the  request  of 
his  Council,  he  ordered  a  public 
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thanksgiving  for  this  interposition  of  ardent>minded  there,  at  in  the  rest 
Divine  Providence  in  his  oehalf.  of  Europe,  eagerly  adopted  princi* 
This  mysterious  ai&ir  has  never  pies  which  promisM  a  new  and  lu^ 
been  clearly  elucidated.  The  Spa*  pier  order  of  things,  though  the  par* 
niards  imputed  it  to  the  machinations  tizans  of  those  principles  were  com* 
of  Don  ^fanuel  Godoy,  Prince  de  la  paratively  less  numerous  than  in  any 
Paz,  or  of  the  Peace,  an  upstart,  other  country,  in  consequence  part* 
who,  from  being,  in  ^e  most  infa*  ly  of  the  state  of  the  press ;  still  more 
mous  sense  of  the  word,  the  favou*  because  of  the  feeling  and  devotion 
rite  of  the  Queen,  had  attmned  the  with  which  the  Spaniards  are  attach* 
highest  power  in  the  state.  This  man  ed  to  their  religion  and  all  its  forms, 
was  completely  subservient  to  France,  There  were,  however,  many,  and 
and  it  was  supposed  in  this  country,  those  of  the  best  of  the  Spaniards, 
tiiat,  whether  any 'such  conspiracy  as  who  hoped  to  obtain  that  reforma* 
,wa^  alledged  had  existed  or  not,  the  tion  in  their  government,  by  the  as* 
real  plot  was  devised  by  Buonaparte,  sistance  of  France,  which,  without 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  divisions  in  such  assistance,  they  knew  it  would 
the  royal  family.  This  opinion  is  not  only  be  hopeless,  but  fatal  to  at* 
supported  by  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  in  tempt.  That  attachment  which  they 
his  exposition  of  Buonaparte’s  con-  had  formed  to  the  French  Republic, 
duct  in  the  usurpation  of  Spain,  a  too  many  transferred  to  the  rVench 
document  against  the  validity  of  empire. — Monstrous  as  tliis  inconsis* 
which  all  objections  which  have  been  tency  may  appear,  we  see  it  exem* 
raised  are  futile  and  fallacious.  It  pliBed  among  ourselves,  and  the  tran* 
is  in  all  its  parts  consistent  with  it-  sition  is  easily  explained;  for  having, 
self,  and  with  the  characters  of  all  from  their  principles,  at  first  acqui* 
the  personages  of  whom  it  treats ;  red  the  feelings  of  a  party,  they  de* 
nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  the  luded  themselves  by  supposing  that, 
character  and  conduct  of  its  author,  in  serving  their  party,  they  served 

The  Spaniards  are,  perhaps,  the  their  principles,  till  at  last  they  had 
only  people  who  have  undergone  no  no  other  principle  than  the  party  in* 
national  degradation  when  their  coun-  terest  itself.  Thus  it  is  tliat  Massa* 
try  was  degraded.  A  series  of  im-  redo  and  Urquijo,  beginning  in  feel- 
becil  sovereigns  had  reduced  it  from  ings  of  true  patriotism,  have  ended  in 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  the  rendering  themselves  infrmous  to  all 
world,  to  a  secondary  state,  whose  posterity,  as  traitors  to  their  coun* 
government,  for  nearly  the  last  cen-  try. 

tury,  had  been  inglorious  abroad  and  Another  cla^  of  Spaniards  had 
oppressive  at  home.  But  while  Spain  been  hostile  to  the  French  Revolu* 
was  regarded  with  pity  or  contempt,  tion,  till  its  character  was  changed 
a  different  feeling  prevailed  concern-  by  Buonaparte.  They  saw  nothing 
ing  the  Spaniards ;  they  were  uni*  to  fear  in  the  principles  of  his  go- 
Versally  acknowledged  to  be  an  ho-  vernment ;  and  the  acts  of  personal 
nourable  people.  It  was  not  so  ge-  atrocity  which  he  committed  did  not 
nerally  known  that  they  felt  and  sufficiently  alarm  them.  The  unhap* 
greaned  for  the  degradation  of  their  py  circumstance  with  which  the  war 
country.  When  the  French  Revo-  witlji  England  had  commenced  irri- 
lution  broke  out,  the  young  and  the  tated  them  against  this  country,  and 
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that  sentiment  of  indignation  natu* 
rally  inclined  them  toirard  France. 
— .^They  seem  to  have  conceived, 
that  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
reform  would  be  by  contracting  a 
closer  alliance  with  the  French  Em¬ 
peror,  and,  therefore,  to  have  pro¬ 
jected,  or  listened  to,  the  plan  of 
a  marriage  between  their  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  a  Princess  of  the  Cor¬ 
sican  family.  These  vijcws  would 
have  been  reasonable,  if  any  ties 
could  have  restrained  the  merciless 
ambition  of  this  man.  For  though 
it  might  be  his  policy  now  to  keep 
Spain  in  her  present  weakness  and 
consequent  dependence,  yet,  when 
his  own  blood  acquired  an  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  it 
might  fairly  be  expected  that  those 
salutary  changes,  which  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  Its  welfare,  would  be  promo.' 
ted  by  him,  and  peaceably  effected 
under  his  auspices.  According  to 
Cevallos,  the  plan  was  suggested  to 
the  Prince  by  the  French  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Madrid,  instructed  by  his 
master,  though  not  perhaps  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  designs ;  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  he  says,  persuaded  him  to  write 
to  Buonaparte  proposing  such  an  al¬ 
liance  ;  he  consented,  from  his  anx¬ 
iety  to  avoid  a  marriage  into  which 
the  Prince  de  la  Paz  would  have  for¬ 
ced  him  ; — and,  on  this  account, 
(the  favourite  being  all-powerful  at 
court,^  it  was  necessary  to  begin  the 
negociation  unknown  to  his  father. 
A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten,  the  arrest  of  Ferdinand  took 
place ;  and,  according  to  Cevallos, 
there  were  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  unknown  person  who  re¬ 
vealed  this  feigned  conspiracy,  was 
Kome  French  agent  employed  to  for¬ 
ward  the  Emperor’s  views.  Whether 
any  such  intrigues  were  practised  we 
have  as  yet  no  means  of  ascertaining. 


but  there  seems  no  necessity  for  sup¬ 
posing  so.  All  that  had  hitherto 
past  may  be  explained  without  any 
plot  of  Buonaparte’s.  The  Ambas¬ 
sador  may  have  acted  from  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Ferdinand’s  friends,  with¬ 
out  any  instructions  from  his  court, 
and  in  perfect  sincerity  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  promoting  a  mea¬ 
sure  equally  beneficial  to  both  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Prince  himself,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  declared, 
that  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  for 
obtaining  a  French  Princess  in  mar¬ 
riage  were  perfectly  his  own,  and 
without  compulsion.  He  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  removal  of  Godoy  ^-'^Q 
feet,  the  only  paper  of  importance 
found  in  his  possession,  when  he  was 
seized,  was  a  memoir  designed  for 
the  King,  and  written  with  his  owrn 
hand,  in  which  he  represented  the 
misconduct  of  the  favourite.  A  pa¬ 
per  with  various  characters,  intended 
to  form  a  system  of  cyphers,  was  al¬ 
so  found  upon  him ;  the  strange  ap- 

Rearance  of  such  figures  would  easi- 
/  terrify  so  weak  a  mind  as  that  of 
Charles  IV.,  aggravated  as  bis  fears 
would  be  by  the  artifices  of  Godoy, 
to  whom,  as  he  possessed  both  a- 
dequate  means  ot  discovering  the 
Prince’s  intentions,  and  a  sufficient 
and  obvious  motive  for  counteracting 
them,  the  accusation  may  with  most 
likelihood  be  imputed.  To  him  the 
Spaniards  universally  imputed  it;  and 
so  plainly  was  their  opinion  manifest¬ 
ed,  that  he  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  set  the  Prince  at  liberty,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  drop  those  proceedings 
against  his  party,  which  had  been 
intimated  in  the  proclamation  an* 
nouncing  his  release. 

An  intrigue  of  this  kind,  with  its 
plot  and  counterplot,  was  neither 
necessary  for  Buonaparte’s  views,  nor 
consistent  with  his  character.  He 
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*iad  long  been  preparing  the  way  for  placed  eithd^  upon  the  understand* 
the  usurpation  of  Spain.  The  first  ing  or  the  honour  of  the  Spanish 
steps  toward  the  accomplishment  of  King,  upon  royal  faith,  common  inte* 
this  design  was  to  remove  its  best  rest,  and  the  closest  ties  of  alliance, 
troops,  and  accordingly,  in  confer-  the  Portugueze  would  have  reasoned 
mityto  treaty,  1 6,000  men,  the  flower  justly;  but  Charles  IV.  was  one  of 
of  the  Spanish  army,  were  marched  the  weakest  of  men,  and  his  favour- 
into  the  north  of  Germany,  under  ite*  had  obtiuned  the  administration 
the  Marquis  de  Romana.  The  next  for  his  vices,  not  for  his  talents,  which 
business  was  to  introduce  French  were  of  the  lowest  order, 
troops  into  Spain,  and  for  this  the  It  was  easy  for  Buonaparte  to  deal 
occupation  of  Portugal  atferded  a  with  such  men.  At  the  very  time 
pretext.  For  many  years  the  Prince  when  the  transaction  of  the  Escurial 
of  Brazil  had  submitted  to  insults  took  place,  a  secret  treaty  for  the 
which  he  had  no  power  of  resenting,  petition  of  Portugal  was  signed  at 
and  bought  olf,  at  a  heavy  price,  the  Fontainbleau.  According  to  this  ex* 
threat  of  invasion,  in  the  hope  of  pre-  traordinary  treaty,  (which  would  for 
serving  his  kingdom  by  these  expe-  ever  have  remained  secret,  had  it  not 
dients,  till  peace  should  be  restored  been  published  by  Cevallos,)  the 
to  Europe.  So  often  had  these  threats  King  of  Etruria  ceding  his  Italian 
been  repeated,  and  these  respitespur-  possessions  in  full  and  entire  sove* 
chased,  that  Portugal  incun'ed  all  the  reignty  to  Buonaparte,  was  to  have 
shame  and  the  burthen  of  paying  tri-  the  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Dou* 
bute,  without  obtaining  the  security  ro,  with  the  city  of  Porto  for  its  ca* 
of  a  tributary  state.  Upon  this,  how-  pital,  erected  into  a  kingdom  for 
ever,  the  government  relied.  They  liim,  under  the  title  of  Northern 
thought  memselves  safe,  because  Lusitania.  Alentejo  and  Algarve 
France  received  larger  sums  from  were  in  like  manner  to  be  given  to 
them  in  this  manner,  than  could  be  Godoy,  in  entire  property  and  ekive* 
drawn  from  Portugal  as  a  conquered  reignty,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
<  country  ;  because  the  Spanish  trea-  the  Algarves ;  the  other  Portugueze 
sures,  so  large  a  portion  of  which  provinces  were  to  be  held  in  seques* 
found  their  way  into  France,  reached  tration  till  a  general  peace,  at  which  . 
Europe  in  safety  under  cover  of  the  time,  if  they  were  restored  to  the 
Portugueze  flag  ;  and  because  they  house  of  Braganza,  in  exchange  for 
had  every  reason  to  suppose,  that,  if  at  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and  other  co* 
any  time  an  attack  upon  them  was  Ionics  which  the  English  had  con* 
seriously  intended,  the  court  of  Ma-  quered,  the  new  sovereign  was,  like 
drid  would  use  its  utmost  influence  the  King  of  Northern  Lusitania  and 
to  ward  off  their  danger  for  its  own  the  Pi-ince  of  the  Algarves,  to  hold 
sake.  Could  any  reliance  have  been  his  dominions  by  investiture  from  the 

•  No  additional  infamy  can  possibly  be  heaped  upon  Don  Manuel  Godey ;  it  may, 
however,  be  mentioned,  that  the  wretch  who  thus  planned  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  principality  for  himself,  was,  at  this 
very  time,  a  Noble  of  that  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Conde  de  Evora-Monte,  and 
tnjoyed  a  pension  from  the  crown.  This  was  conferred  upon  him  by  an  Alvara  of 
Feb.  5th,  1797,  in  which  the  Queen  colls  him  “  My  Cousm.** 
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King  of  Spain,  to  acknowledge  him 
as  protector,  and  never  to  make  peace 
or  war  without  his  consent.  The  two 
contracting  powers  were  to  agree 
upon  an  equal  partition  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  possessions  of  Portugal ;  and 
Buonaparte  engaged  to  recognize  his 
Catholic  Majesty  as  Emperor  of  the 
Two  Americas,  when  every  thing 
should  be  ready  for  his  assuming  that 
title,  which  might  be  either  at  a  ge« 
ner^  peace,  or  at  farthest  within 
three  years  therefrom ;  and  he  gua¬ 
ranteed  to  him  the  possession  of  his 
dominions  on  tlie  continent  of  Eu- 
rojK'  south  of  Uie  Pyrenees. 

A  secret  convention,  which  was 
concluded  at  the  same  time,  agreed 
upon  the  means  for  carrying  this  ne¬ 
farious  treaty  into  effect  Twenty- 
five  thousand  French  infantry  and 
8000  cavalry  were  to  enter  Spain, 
and  march  directly  for  Lisbon ;  they 
were  to  be  ioined  by  8(XX)  Spanisn 
infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  with  30 
pieces  of  artillery.  At  the  same  time 
10,000  Spanish  troops  were  to  take 
possession  of  the  province  between 
the  Minho  and  Douro,  and  tlie  city 
of  Porto;  and  oOtX)  were  to  enter 
Alentejo  and  Algarve.  ITie  French 
troops  were  to  be  inainiaincd  by 
Spain  upon  their  march.  As  soon  as 
they  had  entered  the  country,  (for 
no  opposition  was  expected,)  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  each  portion  of  the  di¬ 
vided  territory  was  to  be  vested  in 
the  Generals  commanding,  and  the 
contributions  imposed  thereon  accrue 
to  their  respective  courts.  The  cen¬ 
tral  bo^  was  to  be  under  the  orders 
of  the  French  Commander-in-chief. 
Nevertheless,  if  either  the  King  of 
Spain,  or  the  Prince  dc  la  Paz,  should 
think  fit  to  join  the  Spanish  troops 
attached  to  tliat  army,  the  French, 


with  the  General  commanding  them, 
should  be  subject  to  their  orders. 
Another  body  of  4Q,<X)0  French 
troops  was  to  be  assembled  at  Bay¬ 
onne,  by  the  20th  of  November  at 
the  latest,  to  be  ready  to  proceed  to 
Portugal,  in  case  the  English  should 
send  re-inforcements  there,  or  me¬ 
nace  it  with  an  attack.  This  army, 
however,  was  not  to  enter  Spain,  till 
the  two  contracting  parties  had  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  that  point.* 

At  the  time  when  this  treaty  and 
the  annexed  convention  were  con¬ 
cluded,  Cevallos  held  the  office  of 
first  Secretary  of  State.  These  ne- 
gociations  were,  however,  wholly  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo, 
whose  instructions,  correspondence, 
and  even  his  appointment  as  Pleni¬ 
potentiary,  were  never  made  known 
to  Cevallos,  nor  to  that  department 
of  the  ministry  whereof  he  was  the 
head.  The  whole  transaction  was  of 
so  suspicious  a  character,  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  feared  to  trust  it  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  any  persons,  except  tliose 
of  whose  imoecillity  he  was  assured. 
The  bait  which  was  held  out  to  Go- 
doy  blinded  him ;  and  the  perfidy  of 
Charles  IV.  towards  his  ally  and  son- 
in-law,  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  his  fatuity.  In  con¬ 
formity  to  this  treaty,  a  French'  ar¬ 
my  under  Junot  entered  Portugal, 
and  was  joined  by  the  stipulated  Spa¬ 
nish  force.  Tt  was  in  vain  that  the 
Portugueze  government  ordered  their 
ports  to  be  closed  against  all  the  ships 
of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that,  when  the  British 
factory  had  embarked  themselves  and 
as  much  of  their  property  as  time 
permitted,  the  Prince  reluctantly,  as 
a  last  concession,  signed  an  order 
for  detaining  the  few  persons  and  the 
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little  property  tliat  remained.  Buo- 
nqwrte  pronounced,  that  the  house 
of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign. 
Happily  for  that  house  the  sentence 
was  pronounced  before  the  victims 
were  in  his  power ;  and  the*  Prince  • 
renewing  his  intercourse  with  the 
English  Envoy,  Lord  Strangford, 
who  had  retired  on  board  a  blocka¬ 
ding  squadron,  embarked  with  all  his 
family,  and  many  of  his  faithful  friends 
and  ^herents  ;  and  with  the  whole 
Portugueze  fleet  and  the  Brazilian 
ships,  sailed  for  Brazil,  to  establish 
his  court  in  that  great  empire,  which 
Philip  II.  had  offered  to  one  of  his 
ancestors,  in  independent  sovereign¬ 
ty,  if  he  would  renounce  his  right  to 
the  qrow  n  of  Portugal.  The  talents 
of  Buonaparte  will  not  be  apprecia¬ 
ted  so  highly  hereafter  as  they  are  at 
present ;  but  even  those  persons  who 
most  magnify  his  abilities,  seeing 
them  through  the  mist  of  fear,  have 
allowed,  that,  in  this  instance,  his 
passions  overpowered  his  policy. 

One  provision  of  the  secret  treaty 
having  thus  been  fulfilled,  Godoy 
was  anxiously  expecting  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  his  new  kingdom  of  the 
Algarves.  He  relied  upon  the  good 
offices  of  Murat,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  with  whom  he  communicated 
through  his  agent  and  confident  Iz- 
quieruo,  and,  if  a  few  millions  should 
be  necessary  to  expedite  his  wishes, 
the  treasures  which  he  had  amassed 
during  his  infamous  administration, 
enabled  him  to  spare  tliese  at  com¬ 
mand.  Murat,  however,  informed 
him,  that  the  business  was  now  be¬ 
come  very  delicate,  owing  t®  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  attachment  which  the 
Spaniards  had  manifested  towards 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  conside¬ 
ration  due  to  a  I*rincess  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  family,  and  the  part  taken  by 
her  relation,  the  Ambassador  Bcau- 


hamois.  The  favourite  began  to  an¬ 
ticipate  his  fall ;  he  employed  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Mu¬ 
rat  ; — and,  fancying  that  Buonaparte 
was  favourable  to  the  project  of  the 
marriage,  made  the  King  write  to 
him,  and  request  his  consent  to  it. 
This  alliance,  which  he  had  so  lately 
dreaded,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
W  means  so  perilous  to  the  Royal 
Family,  he  would  now  fain  have  pro¬ 
moted  in  hopes  of  sheltering  liimselfi 
But  Buonaparte  chose  at  this  time 
to  keep  all  parties  in  suspense,  that 
they  might  be  c'onfused  by  their  own 
fears; — he  assumed  an  air  of  dis- 
leasure  towards  Izquierdo,  and  kept 
im  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  direct  mode  of  communication; 
and  he  set  off  for  Italy,  giving  to  his 
journey  an  affected  importance  which 
excited  the  expectations  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  There,  carrying  into  execu* 
tion  those  parts  of  the  secret  treaty 
which  were  to  his  own  advantage,  he 
expelled  from  Tuscany  the  Queen 
Regent  and  her  children,  and  seized 
all  the  public  funds  of  a  Court  that 
was  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  treaty,  in  virtue  ot  which  they 
were  caU^  upon  to  surrender  not 
only  what  he  had  given  them,  but 
those  dominions  which  they  had  pos¬ 
sessed  before  he  and  his  family  were 
banished  from  Corsica. 

From  Italy  he  answered  the  King 
of  Spain’s  letters  ;  assured  him  that 
he  had  never  received  any  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
nor  had  had  the  slightest  information 
of  the  circumstances  respecting  him 
which  those  letters  imparted ;  never¬ 
theless,  he  said,  he  consented  to  the 
proposed  intermarriage.  In  a  letter 
afterwards  written  to  Ferdinand  him¬ 
self,  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
that  letter  which  he  now  denied. 
Holding  out  these  hopes  to  the  Prince, 
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and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  long 
silence,  and  his  reserve  towards  Iz- 
qyierdo,  keeping  him,  his  father, 
and  the  favourite,  equally  in  suspense 
and  alarm,  he  was,  meantime,  march¬ 
ing  his  armies  into  Spain.  That  they 
■Iiould  enter  it  had  been  stipulated 
by  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainbleau, 
—and  the  court  was  not  in  a  state  to 
insist  upon  the  condition  that  the  two 
contracting  powers  were  to  come  to 
a  previous  agreement  upon  that  point. 
It  was  essential  to  his  views  tliat  he 
riiould  make  himself  master  of  the 
principal  fortresses ;  and  his  Gene* 
rals  were  instructed  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  them  in  whatever  manner 
they  could. ,  The  wretched  court, 
fearing  they  knew  not  what,  were 
now  punished  by  their  own  offences, 
—the  treaty  into  which  they  had 
entered  for  the  destruction  of  Por¬ 
tugal  was  now  turned  against  them¬ 
selves, - they  had  neither  sense 

nor  courage  to  take  those  measures 
for  their  own  security  which  tlie 
people  would  so  eagerly  have  se¬ 
conded  ;  on  the  contrary  they  gave 
the  most  positive  orders  that  the 
French  should  be  received  every 
where,  and  treated  even  more  fa¬ 
vourably  than  the  Spanish  troops. 
Thus  were  the  gates  of  Pamplona, 
St  Sebastian,  Figuieras,  and  Barce¬ 
lona  thrown  open  to  them. 

The  next  object  of  these  treach¬ 
erous  guests  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  citadels.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  February,  a  party  of 
about  thirty  French  soldiers,  with 
two  officers,  went  to  the  citadel  of 
Pamplona  with  empty  bags,  to  re¬ 
ceive  rations  as  usual.  A  shower  of 
rain  gave  them  a  pretext  for  taking 
shelter  in  the  guard-room  at  the  gate; 
and  there,  watching  their  opportuni¬ 
ty,  they  seized  the  arms  of  the 
guard,  which  consisted  only  of  thir¬ 


teen  men  and  an  officer,  and  knock* 
ed  down  the  sent^,  who  attempted 
to  resist  them.  Immediately  they 
made  their  signal,  two  hundred  of 
their  comrades  hastened  to  them ; 
they  entered  the  citadel,  overpower¬ 
ed  the  advanced  guard,  and  took 
•jossession  of  all  the  batteries.  The 
soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the 
fortress,  about  200  in  number,  were 
told  that,  if  they  did  not  submit, 
they  might  abide  the  consequences. 
— About  a  hundred  were  detain¬ 
ed  to  do  duty  witli  them. — More 
troops  came  in  to  support  them; 
while  others,  according  to  their  or¬ 
ders,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  bridges,  and  secured  the  powder 
magazine.  When  all  was  done,  Dar- 
magnac,  the  general  of  division, 
whbm  Buonaparte  had  chosen  to 
perpetrate  this  act  of  treachery,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrates, 
informing  them,  that,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  he  was  to  remain  some  time 
in  Pamplona,  he  felt  himself  obli¬ 
ged  to  insure  its  safety  in  a  military 
manner,  and  he  had  therefore  order¬ 
ed  a  battalion  to  the  citadel,  in  order 
to  garrison  it,  and  do  duty  with  the 
Spanish  troops.  I  beseech  you,  he 
added,  to  consider  this  as  only  a 
trilling  change,  incapable  of  disturb¬ 
ing  the  harmony  which  ought  to  sub¬ 
sist  between  two  faithful  ^ies. 

Measures  had  been  so  concerted, 
that  Barcelona  was  surprised  the 
same  day.  About  10,000  French 
troops,  under  General  Duhesme,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city  on  the  13th  of  February,  and 
requested  permission  to  halt  there 
and  refresh  themselves  for  a  few 
days,  on  their  way  to  Valencia. — 
The  gates  were  opened  to  them,  and 
they  were  received  by  the  people  os 
friends  and  allies.  On  the  16tn  the 
generfUc  was  beat;  they  assembled 
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•n  the  parade  as  if  to  proceed  upon 
their  march  ;-»their  hosts  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  came  to  bid  them  fare¬ 
well,  and  the  idlers  of  the  place  ga¬ 
thered  round  to  see  them  depart. 
On  a  sudden  they  tiled  off  in  two 
divisions,  one  to  the  citadel,  the 
other  to  Monjui,  a  ibrt  upon  a  hUl 
which  commands  the  town.  Here 
there  was  a  garrison  capable  of  re¬ 
sisting  them ;  but,  though  the  com¬ 
mander  demurred  at  their  summons, 
saying  he  must  receive  instructions 
from  his  government,  he  had  not  re¬ 
solution  enough  to  act  up  to  his  du¬ 
ty.  The  French  general  insisted 
that  his  orders  were  peremptory, 
and  must  be  executed.  To  have  re¬ 
sisted  would  have  brought  on  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack ;  and,  though  the  com¬ 
mander  could  have  defended  Monjui, 
he  dared  not  venture  upon  an  act 
which  would  have  involved  his  coun¬ 
try  in  war  with  France.^i  ■ '  In  this 
manner  the  French  surprised  Barce¬ 
lona.  'A  century  ago  it  was  taken 
by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
his  conduct  presents  a  contrast  too 
honourable  and  too  characteristic  to 
be  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  Mon¬ 
jui  had  fallen,  and  he  was  treating 
in  person  with  the  governor  at  the 
gates ; — the  articles  were  agreed  up. 
on,  but  not  yet  compleated,  when  an 
uproar  was  heard  within  the  town, 
and  the  Spaniard  accused  Peterbo¬ 
rough  of  betraying  them ;  “  while 
we  were  capitulating,”  said  he,“  with 
honour  and  sincerity,  your  troops 
have  forced  their  way  in,  and  are 
sacking  the  place.”  Peterborough 
rralied,  **  they  must  be  the  Prince 
ot  Darmstadt’^s  troops;  and  that 
there  was  but  one  means  of  saving 
the  town,  which  was  to  let  him  and 
the  English  enter, — he  would  drive 
tiiem  out,  and  return  to  finish  the 


capitulation.”  Nothing  was  risked 
in  assenting  to  this,  even  if  the  go- 
vernor  had  for  a  moment  doubted 
of  a  proposal,  which  was  made  with 
such  evident  sincerity  of  heart,  and 
was  so  congenial  with  the  character 
of  our  great  Peterborough,  a  man 
who  carried  into  modern  warfare,  all 
the  enterprize  and  all  the  virtues  of 
the  best  ages  of  chivalry.  He  with 
his  English  troops  accordingly  enter, 
ed  the  town,  drove  out  the  Germans 
and  Catalans,  made  them  restore 
their  plunder,  then  peaceably  re. 
turned  to  the  gate,  and  signed  the 
terms  of  capitulation. 

The  government  of  Spain  had  not 
virtue  enough  to  know  the  strength 
which  it  possessed  in  such  a  people 
as  tlie  Spaniards ;  feeling  nothing 
but  its  own  imbecility,  it  had  not  had 
courage  to  prevent  these  aggressions, 
and  consequently  dared  not  resent 
them;  and  as  the  French  seized 
these  places  in  the  name  of  their  Em- 
peror  as  an  ally,  this  wretched  court 
consented  to  the  occupation  of  them 
upon  the  same  plea.  Symptoms  of 
a  far  different  spirit  appeared  in  Bar. 
celona ;  and  the  Count  of  Espeleta, 
captain-general  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  found  it  necessary  Feb.  29. 
to  issue  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  all  fathers  of  families, 
and  hea^  of  houses,  to  preserve 
tranquillity,  and  thus  co-operate  with 
the  intentions  of  their  rulers;  and 
declaring  that  the  late  transactions 
did  in  no  way  obstruct  or  alter  the 
system  of  government,  neither  did 
they  disturb  public  nor  private  or¬ 
der.  His  proclamation  was  posted 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Dunesme, 
however,  soon  gave  the  inhabitants 
new  cause  for  alarm,  by  calling  upon 
the  captain-general  to  fill  the  maga¬ 
zines,  and  establish  depots  for 
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sob&Istcnce  of  his  troops.  The  Count 
of  Espeleta  returned  for 
March  18.  answer  to  this  requisition, 
t|iat  the  French  gene¬ 
ral  might  consider  the  whole  city  as 
his  magazine :  that,  as  he  had  no 
enemy  to  dread,  and  was  quarter¬ 
ed  there  as  an  ally,  tlie  measures 
which  he  proposed  to  take  could 
only  serve  to  create  suspicion  and 
distrust :  and  that  the  Emperor  would 
be  ill  pleased  to  hear  that  he  had 
alarmed,  with  fearful  forebodings,  a 
city  which  had  afforded  him  so  hos¬ 
pitable  a  reception.  Your  Excellen- 
cyy*  he  pursued,  “  will  be  pleased 
to  request  the  opinion  of  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty  respecting  your  deter¬ 
mination,  before  you  carry  it  into 
effect,  and  to  accompany  your  re¬ 
quest  with  this  explanation  of  mine ; 
as  I  shall  also  lay  the  business  before 
the  King  my  master,  without  whose 
orders  1  cannot  give  to  your  Excel¬ 
lency  what  the  forts  in  possession  of 
the  Spanish  troops  have  not.  Mean¬ 
while  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your 
mind,  that  it  will  serve  no  good  pur- 
.  pose  to  supply  the  forts  with  stores 
of  provisions ;  that  such  an  intention 
is  pointed  and  offensive ;  and  that  it 
will  neither  be  in  the  power  of  your 
Excellency,  nor  of  myself,  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  consequences  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  which  such  a  measure  may  ex¬ 
cite  among  the  inhabitants.*’ 

It  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
Buonaparte’s  intention  that  the  royal 
family  should  fly  to  their  American 
empire  ;  he  might  then  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  kingdom  as  left  to  him 
by  their  abdication ;  and  there  were 
no  means  of  ultimately  securing  Spa¬ 
nish  America  also,  so  likely  as  by 
letting  this  family  retire  there ;  both 
countries  would  needs  be  desirous 
that  the  intercourse  between  them 


should  continue ;  nor  were  there  tcaj 
Spaniards  who  would  with  less  re¬ 
luctance  submit  to  hold  it  in  depen¬ 
dence  upon  him,  than  those  persons 
who  had  given  so  many  proo&  of 
abject  submission  to  his  will.  For 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fear 
of  Charles  and  his  ministers,  he 
wrote  an  angry  letter,  complaining, 
in  the  severest  terms  of  reproach, 
that  no  farther  measures  had  been 
taken  for  negociating  the  proposed 
marriage.  The  King  replied,  that 
be  was  willing  it  should  take  place 
immediately.  He  probably  consi¬ 
dered  Buonaparte  to  be  sincere  in 
his  intentions  of  forming  this  alli¬ 
ance,  and  never  having  been  fit  for 
business,  and  now,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time  really  feeling  its  cares,  a 
natural  wish  for  repose  began  to  be 
felt,  and  a  thought  of  aMication 
passed  across  his  mind.  **  Maria 
Louisa,”  said  he  to  the  Queen,  in 
the  presence  of  Cevallos,  and  of  all 
the  other  Ministers  of  State,  ”  we 
will  retire  to  one  of  the  provinces, 
where  we  will  pass  our  days  in  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  Ferdinand,  who  is  a 
young  man,  will  take  upon  himself 
tlie  burden  of  the  government.” — 
This  was  a  thought  which  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  predecessors  would  rea¬ 
dily  suggest  to  a  King  of  Spain. 
But  it  was  not  this  which  tlie,  Cor¬ 
sican  desired;— -that  tyrant  per¬ 
ceived  his  victim  was  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  terrified,  and  therefore  Iz- 
quierdo,  who  had  been  kept  at  Paris 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  suspense  and 
agitation,  was  now  commanded  to 
return  to  Spain.  No  written  propo¬ 
sals  were  sent  with  him,  neither  was 
he  to  receive  any ;  and  he  was  order¬ 
ed  not  to  remain  longer  than  three 
days.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  arrived  at  Aranjuez,  and  was  im- 
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mediately  conducted  by  Godoy  to 
the  King  and  Queen.  What  passed 
in  their  conferences  has  never  trans- 

gired ;  but,  soon  after  his  departure 
om  Madrid,  Charles  began  to  mani¬ 
fest  a  disposition  to  abandon  Spain, 
and  emigrate  to  Mexico.  If  he  were 
capable  of  feeling  any  compunctious 
visitations,  how  must  he  have  felt  at 
reflecting  that  he  had  assisted  in 
driving  his  kinsman  and  son>in-law 
to  a  similar  emigration ;  that  he  was 
now  become  the  victim  of  his  own 
misconduct ;  and,  envying  the  secu¬ 
rity  which  that  injured  Prince  had 
obtained,  was  himself  preparing,  in 
fear  and  in  peril,  to  tollow  his  ex¬ 
ample. 

Preparations  for  such  a  removal 
could  not  so  easily  be  made  at  Ma¬ 
drid  and  at  Aranjuez  as  at  Lisbon. 
There  was  also  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  circumstances  of  Spain' 
and  Portugal,  making  that  a  base 
action  in  the  Sovereign  of  the  for¬ 
mer  kingdom  which,  mr  the  last  half 
century,  would  have  been  the  wisest 
measure  that  the  House-of  Braganza 
could  have  adopted.  The  Spaniards 
were  confident  in  the  size  and  strength 
of  their  country,  and  in  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  and  Kis  party  they  had  lead¬ 
ers  to  whom  they  were  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  attached.  Great  agitation  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  metropolis,  the  French 
were  rapidly  advancing  there,  the 
intentions  of  the  Royal  Family  were 
soon  suspected,  and  probably  the 
Prince’s  friends  in  the  ministry,  to 
whom  those  intentions  were  neces¬ 
sarily  entrusted,  spread  the  alarm 
abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  Council 
of  Castille  was  assembled,  and  that, 
after  a  deliberation  of  six  hours,  the 
answer  of  that  Assembly  to  the  King 
was,  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  the 
country,  and  that  they  would  not  al- 


Iw  him  to  do  so.  If  such  an  answer 
returned,  it  must  have  been  un¬ 
de  the  fear  of  popular  opinioiu  A- 
ratuee  was  as  much  disturbed  aa 
Mtirid.  A  decree  wm 

Kistd  up,  in  wliich  the  March  I6» 
injendeavoured  to  re- 
movethe  suspicions  of  the  pe<^e. 

Thtarmy  of  his  dear  ally  the  Em¬ 
peror  f  the  French,”  he  said,  “were 
travers^g  his  kingdom  in  peace  and 
friendslp,  their  object  being  to 
march  t  those  points  which  were 
threaten^  by  the  enemy.’*  And  the 
junction  f  his  life-guards  (a  circum¬ 
stance  whdi  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  the  cib'ens  respecting  h«  in¬ 
tended  fliglt)  was  explained  by  say¬ 
ing,’  that  thy  were  only  summoned 
to  protect  hi  person, — not  to  escort 
him  on  a  jouney  which  malice  en¬ 
deavoured  to  epresent  as  necessary. 
This  did  not  atisfy  the  public ;  the 
proofs  of  such  n  intention  were  un¬ 
equivocal,  carriges  and  horses  had 
been  erabargoet;  loaded  carts  had 
set  off;  relays  <f  horses  were  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  ro4  to  Seville.  The 
people  flocked  t«  Aranjuez ;  they 
found  the  baggage  rf  the  Court  pack¬ 
ing  up  for  removal.  It  was  now  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  heir  government 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
them,  and,  seeing  lo  better  way  of 
saving  themselves,  tley  determined 
to  stop  them  by  force,  and  to  take 
vengeance  upon  Goloy,  to  whom 
they  imputed  all  their  calamities. 
According  to  the  fullest  accounts  of 
these  transactions  whicl.  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  England,  the  favourite  remain¬ 
ed  at  the  palace  till  late  at  night,  and 
attempted  to  escape  from  his  own 
house  about  one.  The  alarm  was 
iven  by  one  of  tlie  life-guarels,  who 
red  a  pistol,  others  of  that  compa¬ 
ny  instantly  assembled,  and  the  peo- 
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pie  gathered  round  the  house,  ani 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  iv. 
Godoy*8  own  soldiers  were  faithul 
to  him ;  and  some  of  the  life-gurds 
fell  in  this  attempt.  His  brother, 
Don  Diego  Godoy,  came  witlf  his 
regiment  of  guards  to  his  assistnee, 
and  ordered  them  to  fire  upc'  the 
people;  but  they  refused  toobey, 
and  suffered  him  to  be  disam^d  and 
bound  hand  and  foot.  Th.<  tumult 
increased, — it  was  reporjFd  that 
the  Royal  Family  were  <oout  to 
fly ;  they  were  in  hed  at  /he  time ; 
»but  when  the  house  'f  Godoy 
was  forced,  it  was  found  l«at  he  had 
escaped,  and  a  party  oflife-guards 
ursued  at  full  speed,  ad  overtook 
im  at  Ocana.  The  Pincess  de  la 
Paz  and  her  daughtf  were  with 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  ipprob^le  that 
their  presence  prese^^ed  him  from 
that  vengeance  whth  he  had  so 
righteously  deserve.  They  were 
conducted  back,  aid  delivered  by 
the  populace  to  thePrince  of  Astu¬ 
rias. 

This  took  placr  during  the  night 
of  the  17th.  On  ne  following  morn¬ 
ing,  the  King  isiued  a  decree,  say¬ 
ing,  that,  as  he  inended  to  command 


his  army  and  navy  in  person,  he  re¬ 
leased  Godoy  from  his  employs  of 
Generalissimo'  and  Admiral,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  withdraw  whither 
he  pleased.  The  people  were  not 
to  be  appeased  by  a  measure,  the  ob¬ 
vious  intention  of  which  was  to  screen 
the  favourite  from  punishment,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  effecting 
his  escape.  Their  agita¬ 
tion  still  continued ;  and  March  19. 
Charles  the  next  day,  by 
a  public  decree,  abdicated  thethrone. 
“  The  complaints,”  he  said,  ”  under 
which  he  laboured  would  not  permit 
him  longer  to  support  the  heavy  bur¬ 
then  of  government ;  and,  as  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  a 
private  life  in  a  more  temperate  cli¬ 
mate,  he  had  determined,  after  the 
most  serious  deliberation,  to  abdicate 
the  Crown  in  favour  of  his  very  dear 
son.”  He  therefore,  by  this  decree 
of  “  free  and  voluntary  abdication,** 
made  known  his  royal  will,  “  that 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  be  ac- 
knowle^ed  and  obeyed  as  King  and 
natural  Lord  of  all  his  kingdoms  and 
dominions.**  * 


•  Appendix,  No.  XVII. 
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T^r$t  Acts  of  Ferdinand  VII. — Murat  enters  Madrid. — Buonaparte  decoys 
the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family  to  Bayonne.~^Transactions  there^  till  their 
compulsory  Renunciation  of  the  Crown, 


The  first  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.* 
was  to  re-appoint  the  five  secreta. 
ries  of  state,  whose  offices  termina¬ 
ted  with  the  former  reign.  Ceval> 
los  was  thus  confirmed  in  the  same 
situation  under  the  son  which  he  had 
held  under  the  father.  Assuredly  no 
inconsistency  or  want  of  principle 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  him  on  tnis 
account;  it  was  his  duty  to  serve 
his  country  as  best  he  could  under 
any  administration.  Ministers  in  o- 
ther  kingdoms  are  not  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  ^position,  as  they  are  in 
England.  Those  persons  who  are 
not  employed  must  be  in  retirement, 
and  the  friends  of  Ferdinand  would 
be  more  useful  to  him  by  acting  un¬ 
der  Godoy,  than  thev  possibly  could 
be  while  unemployed.  These  re-ap¬ 
pointments  were  made 
March  19.  public  on  the  day  of 
the  abdication.  Ceval- 
los,  however,  sent  in  his  resignation ; 
the  reasons  which  he  alledged  for  so 
doing  have  not  been  made  public; 


perhaps  he  wished  to  withdraw  aa 
much  as  possible  from  increasing 
difficulties  and  dangers,  against  which 
there  appeared  no  remedy ;  perhadk 
some  degree  of  unpopularity  attach¬ 
ed  to  him  because  ot  his  connection 
with  Godoy.  The  language  in  which 
Ferdinand,  by  a  public  decree,  refu¬ 
sed  to  receive  his  resignation,  im¬ 
plies  this.  It  had  been 
proved  to  him,  he  said,  March  21. 
that,  though  Cevalloshad 
married  a  cousin  of  the  Prince  de 
la  Paz,  he  never  participated  in 
the  projects  of  which  that  man  was 
accused,  into  which  judicial  inquiries 
had  been  instituted,  lliis  manifest¬ 
ed  in  him  a  noble  and  a  loyal  heart, 
and  he  was  therefore  a  servant  of 
whom  the  king  would  not 
deprive  himself.  On  the  March  20. 
day  afler  the  accession 
the  senior  governor  of  the  council 
published  a  proclamation  at  Madrid, 
whereby  the  king  confiscated  the 
whole  of  Godoy’s  property  of  every 


*  Some  of  our  newspapers,  at  the  time  when  this  revolution  was  supposed  by  them 
to  be  the  work  of  Buonaparte,  commenteil  indignantly  upon  tJie  title  of  the  new 
king,  asserting  that  he  had  chosen  to  be  called  Fernando  VII.  instead  of  Charlaa  V. 
But  his  name  was  Fernando  Carlos,  not  Carlos  Fernando. 
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kind.  He  announced  his  intention  fortunat^  subsisted  between  Spain 
of  speedily  coming  to  the  metropo-  and  the  irt-ench  empire.  This  com- 
lis  to  be  proclaimed,  expressing  how*  munication,  it  was  said,  was  made,  in 
ever  his  wishes  that  the  inhabitants  order  that  the  council  might  act  con* 
would  previously  give  him  proofs  of  formably  to  the  king’s  sentiments, 
their  tranquillity,  sidce  he  had  com*  in  taking  measures  to  restore  tran* 
municated  to  them  this  most  effici*  quillity  in  Madrid,  as  well  as  for  re* 
ent  order  against  the  late  favourite,  ceiving  the  French  troops  who  were 
By  the  same  proclamation  the  Duke  about  to  enter  that  city,  and  for  ad* 
del  Infantado,  a  nobleman  of  the  ministering  to  them  every  requisite  % 
highest  character,  was  appointed  to  assistance.  They  were  to  endeavour 
the  command  of  the  Royal  Spanish  also  to  convince  the  people  that  these 
Guards,  and  to  the  Presidency  of  troops  came  as  friends,  for  purpose# 
Castille.  All  those  persons  who  had  advantageous  to  the  king  and  to  the 
been  confined  in  consequence  of  the  nation.  It  is  manifest  tliat  the  peo* 
ai&ir  which  happened  in  the  Escu*  ^e  were  too  wise  to  believe  this, 
rial,  (thus  the  pretended  conspiracy  Their  eyes  were  open  to  the  danger } 
was  spoken  oQ  were  recalleu  near  but  owing  to  the  imbecility  of  their 
his  royal  person.  These  various  mea*  former  rulers,  and  the  situation  in 
sures,  it  was  said,  were  made  public  which  Ferdinand  found  himself  on 
that  they  might  come  to  the  know-  his  assumption  to  the  throne,  they 
ledge  of  all,  and  that  the  loyal  inha*  were  delivered  over  bound,  as  it 
bitants  of  Madrid  might  know  how  were,  hand  and  foot,  to  their  trea* 
great  an  interest  the  king  ^jok  in.  cherous  enemies, 
their  happiness,  and  in  the  gratifi-  The  ministers  of  the  forei^  courts 
cation  of  their  wishes.  They  were  all  congratulated  the  new  king  upon 
requested  to  retire  to  their  homes,  his  accession,  except  the  French  am* 
ana  remain  there  in  tranquillity;  bassador,  who  declined  it,  because  he 
thus  giving  to  their  new  sovereign,  had  not  been  furnished  with  the  ne- 
in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign,  cessary  instructions.  Murat  was  at 
the  best  testimony  of  the  sincerity  this  time  advancing  toward  Madrid 
of  their  sentiments,  and  of  those  with  his  army.  Nay,  supposing,  says 
acclamations  of  loydty  which  liave  Cevallos,  that  the  royal  family  were 
so  lately  been  heard  from  them.  already  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  point 

A  proclamation  of  the  of  embarking,  and  that  the  people 
March  20.  following  day  informed  would  receive  him  with  open  arms 
the  people,  that  the  king  as  their  deliverer,  —  he  conceived 
bad  notified  to  the  French  emperor  that  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  high- 
the  happy  event  of  his  accession,  as-  est  degree  dissatisfied  with  their  go* 
luring  him  at  the  same  time,  that,  vemment,  and  never  reflected  that 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments  as  tliey  were  only  dissatisfied  with  its 
his  august  fMher,  and  far  from  chan-  abuses.  The  occurrences  at  Aran- 
ging,  in  the  slightest  degree,  his  po*  juez  were  altogether  unexpected, 
litical  system  with  respect  to  France,  and  he  immediately  hastened  with 
he  would  endeavour,  by  all  possible  his  whole  army  tow'ards  the  capital 
means,  to  draw  closer  the  bands  of  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  take 
friendship  and  strict  alliance  which  so  such  steps  as  might,  by  any  means 
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iltoke  him  master  of  Spain.  The 
Approach  of  such  an  array,  the  si* 
lence  of  the  French  ambassador, 
the  mysteriousness  of  Buonaparte, 
and  his  journey  to  Bayonne,  perplex* 
ed  and  alarmed  Ferdinand.  He  had 
immediately  communicated  hisacces* 
sion  to  this  emperor  in  the  most  friend* 
ly  and  affectionate  terms — fear  could 
suggest  no  other.  Lest  this  should 
be  deemed  insufficient,  he  appointed 
a  deputation  of  three  grandees  to 
roceed  to  Bayonne,  and  compliment 
im  in  his  name ;  and  another  gran* 
dee  was  sent,  in  like  manner,  to  com¬ 
pliment  Murat,  who  had  already 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Madrid. — 
This  worthy  agent  of  such  a  master 
was  fully  in  the  Corsican’s  confi¬ 
dence  ;  he  assured  Ferdinand  that 
Buonaparte  might  be  every  moment 
expected ;  and  he  spread  this  rumour 
on  all  sides.  Orders  were  therefore 
given  for  preparing  apartments  in 
the  palace  suitable  for  such  a  guest ; 
and  the  king,  whose  fears  made  him 
restless,  wrote  again  to  Buonaparte, 
saying  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to 
him  to  become  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  him,  and  to  assure  him,  with 
his  own  lips,  of  his  ardent  wishes  to 
strengthen  more  and  more  the  alli¬ 
ance  which  subsisted  between  them. 

Murat,  evidently  for 
March  23.  the  purpose  of  display¬ 
ing  his  mrcea,  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  Spaniards,  reviewed  his 
whole  army  before  the  walls ;  then 
made  his  entrance  into  Madrid,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  imperial  horse-guards, 
and  by  his  staff,  and  followed  by  all 
the  cavalry,  and  by  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  of  foot  under  General  Mounier ; 
two  other  divisions  were  encamped 
without  the  city,  and  a  detachment 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  To¬ 
ledo.  Ferdinand  made  his  public 
VOL.  I.  PART  I. 


entry  on  horseback  the 
following  day,  with  no  March  2i. 
other  parade  than  that 
which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
would  have  been  the  most  grateful 
of  all  spectacles ; — a  concourse  of  all 
the  people  of  the  capital  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  rejoicing  in  his  presence,  and 
testifying,  by  their  acclamations,  that 
they  expected  from  him  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  their  country.  But  never 
did  poor  prince  succeed  to  such  a 
crown  of  thorns. 

Murat  spoke  mysteriously  upon 
the  change  of  government  which  had 
been  effected,  declaring,  that,  until 
the  emperor  had  acknowledged  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  any  step  which  might 
appear  like  an  acknowledgment ;  he 
therefore  must  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  treating  with  the  royal  father. 
As  a  farther  indication  of  the  course 
which  would  be  pursued,  he  affected 
to  take  an  interest  in  behalf  ofGodoy. 
A  sort  of  military  government  was  im¬ 
mediately  established  in  the  metro- 
olis  ;  the  French  general.  Grouchy, 
eing  made  governor  of  the  city,  and 
patroles  instituted  to  preserve  the 
police,  under  the  joint  superintend¬ 
ance  of  a  French  officer  and  a  Spa¬ 
niard. 

No  people,  in  time  of  popular  tumult, 
ever  conducted  themselves  with  such 
respect  to  the  magistrates  and  the  law 
as  the  people  of  Madrid  had  done  du¬ 
ring  this  revolution.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  injured  the  person  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  even  Godoy  himself  escaped 
unhurt.  A  party  had  assembled  round 
the  house  of  one  of  his  creatures,  when 
an  Alcayde  came  up,  and  enquired 
what  they  were  about  to  do  To  put 
to  death  avillain,  was  the  answer.  Who 
gave  them  authority  to  do  so  ?  One 
of  the  crowd  was  ready  with  an  an- 
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awer,  and  replied,  his  crimes.  Were  the  purpose  of  proving  that  neither 
there  no  courts  of  justice?  the  spokes-  his  former  preceptor,  D.  Juan  de 
man  was  asked,  and  he  answered  by  Escoiquiz,f  nor  the  Duke  del  Infism* 
another  ouestion,  Why  then  does  he  tado,  nor  any  other  of  his  servants, 
still  live  r  But,  said  the  Alcayde,  who  were  implicated  in  the  accusa* 
have  you  proved  him  to  be  guilty  ?  tion  of  conspiracy,  had  been  guilty 
We  know  Jiim  to  be  so.  But  has  of  any  misconduct.  A  circumstance, 
the  law  pronounced  his  condemna*  however,  appears  in  the  account, 
tion  ?  No.  Well,  then,  said  the  of-  which  affords  some  grounds  for  sus- 
ficer,  he  is  my  prisoner,  and  I  will  pecting  that  such  an  abdication  as 
deliver  him  to  justice.  This  satis*  had  been  effected  now,  was  intended 
fied  the  people,  and  they  dispersed  in  October.  The  prince,  it  there 
without  committing  any  act  of  vio-  appeared,  had  declared,  upon  his  ex- 
lence.  An  Alcayde  preserved  ano-  amination,  that  he  liad,  in  his  own 
ther  house  from  plunder,  by  fixing  hand  writing,  conunissioned  the  Duke 
the  royal  arms  in  its  front.  del  Infantado  to  assume  the  com- 

In  the  provinces,  the  news  of  the  mand  of  the  troops  in  New  Castille, 
abdication  was  received  with  the  ut*  in  case  of  his  father’s  demise.  The 
most  joy ;  Charles’s  imbecility  was  alleged  reason  was  his  fear  lest  Go- 
well  known ;  his  queen  was  unpopu-  doy  should  continue  at  such  a  time 
lar  for  her  open  profligacy ;  and  no-  to  make  an  improper  use  of  his  influ- 
thing  could  exceed  the  hatred  in  ence  and  power.  Such  a  pretext 
which  the  favourite  was  held.  Te  was  manifestly  fallacious :  there  was 
Deum  was  performed  in  several  no  likelihood  of  the  king’s  death ; 
places,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  his  fall,  and,  in  case  of  such  an  event,  Go- 
At  Salamanca,  the  monks  and  stu*  doy,  who  held  his  power  only  up- 
dents  are  said  to  have  testified  their  on  favouritism,  would  instantly  have 
exultation  by  dancing  in  the  market-  become  the  wretch  that  this  revolu- 
plaee.  The  use  which  Ferdinand  tion  made  him.  It  could  never  have 
made  of  Godoy’s  treasures  increased  been  apprehended  that  he  would 
the  general  satisfaction ;  one  of  his  dream  of  changing  the  succession, 
earliest  measures  was,  from  this  mo-  In  the  deed  of  abdication,  Charles 
ney  to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  to  the  called  it  his  own  free  and  voluntary 
oflScers  and  widows  on  the  pension  act ;  and  as  such  Cevallos  represents 
list.  it.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 

A  declaration,*  concerning  the  af-  that  the  examples  of  Charles  V.  and 
fair  of  the  Escurial,  was  Philip  V.  should  have  occurred  to 
March  30.  made  public  on  the  last  hins,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  imita- 
day  of  the  month,  for  ting  them  should  have  past  across 

•  Appendix,  No.  XVII. 

t  Esooiqiiiz  had  been  his  geographical  and  mathematical  tutor.  In  1798, 
be  published  an  heroic  poem,  Mexico  ConguUtado,  in  three  volumes.  An 
aooouDt  of  it  appeared  in  the  Critical  Review  for  1803.  For  a  Catholic  poet,  this 
is  perhaps  tlie  finest  sut^cct  in  either  nn<.-ient  or  modem  historj’ ;  btit  Escoiquix  was 
not  equ^  to  it.  When  he  published  this  work  he  was  a  Canon  of  Tarragona ;  but 
bad  bWo  removed  to  Toleuo  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy. 
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his  mind  in  a  moment  when  difficul* 
ties  pressed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
sick  of  the  cares  of  government; 
cares  which  he  had  never  felt  till  an 
apprehension  for  his  own  personal  se> 
curity  roused  them.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  prince’s  party  might 
not  have  formed  the  plan  of  sending 
him  into  retirement,  unless  they  had 
known  that  he  himself  had  entertain¬ 
ed,  however  transiently,  a  wish  of  re¬ 
tiring.  To  talk,  even  among  them¬ 
selves,  of  deposing  the  king,  would 
have  a  startling  sound;  but  it  was 
easy  to  persu^c  both  themselves 
and  Ferdinand,  that  the  object  of 
their  design  was  to  carry  that  wish 
and  wise  intention  of  his  father  into 
effect  for  him,  which  he  wanted  re¬ 
solution  to  effect  for  himself.  All 
this  is  highly  probable:  Neverthe¬ 
less,  die  act  itself  bears  with  it  marks 
of  deposition,  litUe  less  decided  than 
the  abdication  of  James  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

These  circumstances  tallied  too 
well  with  the  designs  of  the  Corsi¬ 
can  to  be  overlooked  by  Murat.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  Ma¬ 
drid,  General  Moutheon  was  sent  by 
him  to  draw  from  Charles  a  protest 
against  his  deposition.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  this 
weak  monarch;  though,  however 
compulsory  the  act  of  abdication 
might  have  been,  it  was  now  as  much 
his  interest  as  that  of  his  family  and  of 
Spain,  that  he  should  acquiesce  in 
it.  Actuated  by  his  own  resentment, 
and  perhaps  still  more  by  that  of  the 
queen,  who  trembled  for  the  life  of 
her  paramour,  and,  like  an  adulter¬ 
ous  mother,  hated  her  son,  he  com¬ 
mitted  his  last  and  consummating 
fully  by  appealing  for  protection  to 
that  very  tyrant  whose  open  and  un¬ 
disguised  aggression  had  not  a  week 
before  driven  him  to  the  resolution 


of  abandoning  the  throne,  and  seek¬ 
ing  refuge  in  America.  Thanking 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  for  his  com¬ 
miseration,  he  said  to  his  agent,  Dc 
Moutheon,  that  his  affliction  was 
the  greater  because  his  own  son  was 
the  author  of  it.  *  The  revolution  had 
been  effected  by  forgery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  the  prince,  and  Caballero, 
minister  of  justice,  having  been  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  he  was  compel¬ 
led  to  abdicate,  to  save  the  lives  of 
himself  and  the  queen ;  knowing, 
that,  if  he  had  renised,  they  would 
both  have  been  murdered  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  This  conduct 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  more 
shocking,  the  king  said,  inasmuch  as, 
having  perceived  his  desire  to  reign, 
and  being  himself  near  threescore 
years  of  age,  he  had  agreed  to  sur¬ 
render  the  crown  to  him  on  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  French  princess;  an 
event  which  he,  the  king,  ardently 
desired.  This  part  of  the  conference 
seems  to  prove,  that  he  had  not 
only  thought  of  abdicating,  but  had 
even  promised  to  abdicate,  and  fixed 
the  time.  It  is,  however,  not  less 
clear  that  the  act,  when  actually 
performed,  was  compulsory. 

The  prince,  he  added,  had  chosen 
Badajox  for  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
though  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
injurious  to  his  health.  This  he  had 
represented,  and  entreated  hinj  Jhat 
he  might  be  permitted  to  ch^^e  ano¬ 
ther  pli^ce ;  his  wish  being  to  obtain* 
permission  of  the  emperor  to  pur¬ 
chase  pn  estate  in  France,  where  he 
might  end  his  days ;  and  this  had  been 
reftised.  The  queen  said  she  had 
begged  her  son  at  least  to  postpone 
their  journey.  Her  entreaties  were 
in  vain ;  to  Badajox  they  were  or¬ 
dered,  and  their  journey  was  to  be¬ 
gin  on  the  following  Monday.  All 
^  is  exceedingly  suspicious.*-^ 
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There  can  have  been  no  reason  why 
Ferdinand  should  not  permit  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  chuse  his  place  of  residence, 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
Charles  should  have  tnought  of  re¬ 
tiring  into  France.  But  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  a  falsehood  suited  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  views. 

Having  made  these  conlplaints, 
Charles  delivered  into  De  ftlouthe- 
on’s  hands,  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
and  a  formal  protest,  declaring,  that 
’  the  decree,  wherein  he  renounced 
the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  was  a 
deed  to  which  he  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  prevent  greater  calamity, 
and  spare  the  blood  of  his  beloved 
subjects.  It  was  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  of  no  authority.  The 
letter  was  of  a  more  abject  character. 
“  Sir,  my  brother,”  it  said,  “  you  will 
not,  without  sympathy,  see  a  king, 
who  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
throne,  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  a  great  monarch  his  aily,  placing 
every  thing  in  the  protection  of  him 
who  alone  can  6x  his  happiness,  and 
that  of  his  whole  family, and  his  faith¬ 
ful  and  beloved  people.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  moment,  and  amid 
the  clashing  of  weapons,  and  the 
cries  of  a  rebellious  guard,  I  found 
that  I  had  to  chuse  between  life  and 
death,  and  that  my  death  would  be 
followed  by  that  of  the  queen ;  but 
now  tranquillity  is  restored,  and  full 
of  conlidence  in  the  generosity  and 
genius^f  the  great  man,  who  has  at 
all  times  declared  himself  my  friend, 
I  have  taken  my  resolution  to  resign 
myself  into  his  hands,  and  await 
what  he  shall  resolve  on  mv  fate, 
that  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  Prince 
de  la  Paz.”  Having  consign^'d  this 
letter  to  De  Moutheon,  which,  if  not 
dictated,  was  evidently  suggested  by 
him,  the  king  said  that  his  situa¬ 
tion  was  most  deplorable ;  they  had 


seized  the  Prince  de  la  Paz,  and 
would  put  him  to  death,  though  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  having 
been  at  all  times  attached  to  his  so¬ 
vereign.  There  were  no  efforts 
which  he  would  not  have  attempted 
to  save  the  life  of  his  unhappy  friend, 
but  the  whole  world  was  deaf  to  his 
entreaties,  and  bent  on  vengeance; 
and  he  felt  assured,  that  Godoy’s 
death  would  be  his  own,  for  he  should 
not  survive  him. 

ITiese  proceedings  w’ere  concealed 
from  Ferdinand.  Murat’s  intention 
was  to  frighten  him  into  the  toils ;  an 
alarm  that  should  have  made  him  start, 
would  have  ruined  the  plot.  The 
interest  which  this  Grand  Duke  af¬ 
fected  for  Godoy,  his  refusal  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the'  new  government,  and 
the  respect  which  he  paid  to  Charles, 
all  tended  to  this  end.  The  rumour 
of  Buonaparte’s  coming  was  carefully 
spread  abroad;  fresh  couriers  were 
said  to  have  arrived : — the  emperor 
had  left  Paris,  and  was  speedily  to  be 
expected  in  Madrid.  The  soldiers 
were  told  that  he  would  lose  no  time 
in  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
armies  in  Spain ;  they  were 
ordered  to  put  themselves  jlprt'l  2. 
in  a  state  to  appear  before 
him ;  and  in  this  proclamation,  which 
appeared  in  a  Madrid  gazette  extra¬ 
ordinary,  the  ominous  notice  was 
given,  that  tliey  would  immediately 
be  supplied  with  cartridge  to  hre 
with.  It  was  hinted  that  it  would  be 
a  delicate  compliment  to  the  enme- 
ror,  if  the  Infante,  Don  Carlos,  (Fer¬ 
dinand’s  next  brother,)  would  set  off 
to  receive  him  on  the  way.  His 
Highness,  Murat  said,  could  not 
fail  to  meet  him  before  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  two  days  u|)on  his  road. — 
This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  the 
Infante,  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
del  Infantado,  departed  upon  this 
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fatal  journey.  Having  secured  these 
victims,  Murat  endeavoured  to  entice 
Ferdinand  himself  into  the  snare : 
what  had  at  first  been  hinted  at, 
and  advised  as  a  mark  of  attentive 
consideration,  was  now  prest  upon 
him  as  a  thing  of  importance :  a 
measure  which  would  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  conse(|uence8  to 
himself  and  the  whole  kingdom. — 
The  young  king  hesitated  at  this ;  it 
was  more  than  courtesy  required, 
more  than  an  ally  was  entitled  to  ex¬ 
pect,  and  perhaps  he  felt  that  it  was 
more  than  a  King  of  Spain  ought  to 
perform.  Cevallos  constantly  advised 
him  not  to  leave  his  capital  till  he 
had  received  certain  intelligence 
that  Buonaparte  had  actually  passed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  was  approaching 
Madrid;  and  even  then  he  urged 
him  to  proceed, so  short  a  way,  that 
it  should  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
sleep  out  of  his  capital  more  than  a 
single  night.  This  advice  prevailed 
for  a  time  against  the  repeated  soli¬ 
citations  of  Murat  and  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  Beauharnois.  It  became  neces- 
sarj',  therefore,  to  introduce  a  new 
actor  in  this  detestable  plot. 

During  tlie  interval  which  elap¬ 
sed  before  this  agent  could  appear, 
Murat  informed  Cevallos,  that  the 
Emperor  would  be  gratified  if  the 
sword  of  Francis  I.  were  presented 
to  him ;  and  he  desired  that  this 
might  be  intimated  to  the  new  king. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was 
designed  not  merely  to  gratify  the 
French  nation,  but  also  to  lower  Fer¬ 
dinand  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  if  Buonaparte  and  his  agents 
ever  took  the  noble  feelings  of  our 
nature  into  their  calculation.  But  it 
was  a  mere  trick  for  the  Parisians,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  tyrant  himself 
would  feel  that  France  was  far  more 
dishonoured  by  the  circumstances 


under  which  the  sword  was  recover¬ 
ed,  than  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  lost.  Accordingly  this  tro¬ 
phy  of  Pescara's  victory,  which  had 
tain  since  the  year  1525  in  the  royal 
armoury  at  Madrid,  was 
carried  with  great  cere-  March  31. 
mony  to  the  lodgings  of 
the  Grand  Duke  :-he,  it  was  said,  ha¬ 
ving  been  brought  up  by  the  side  of 
the  Emperor,  and  in  the  same  school, 
and  illustrious  for  his  military  talents, 
was  more  worthy  than  •ny  other 
person  could  be  to  be  charged  with 
so  precious  a  deposit,  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  it  into  the  hands  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  'fliis  base  language 
peared  in  the  Madrid  Gazette.  Tne 
people  of  that  city  passively  beheld 
the  surrender  of  this  trophy ;  it  was 
the  act,  however  compulsory,  of 
their  lawful  king,  the  king  of  their 
choice ;  the  compulsion  was  nei¬ 
ther  avowed  on  the  one  side,  nor 
confessed  on  the  other;  but,  from 
the  imputation  of  beholding  it  with 
indifference,  they  have  amply  re¬ 
deemed  themselves.  Murat,  upon 
receiving  it,  pronounced  a  flattering 
eulogium  upon  the  Spanish  nation, 
— that  nation  whom  he  was  in  the 
act  of  plundering,  and  whom  he 
came  to  betray  and  to  enslave. 

In  spite  of  the  patroles  and  rounds, 
and  military  government,  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  people  began  to  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  more  and  more,  and 
their  poor  Prince  was  compelled; 
while  he  concealed  his  own  fears, 
to  exert  his  authority  for 
suppressing  theirs.  By  a  April  3. 
new  edict,  it  was  enact¬ 
ed,  that  no  liquors  should  be  sold 
after  eight  in  the  evening ;  master- 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  were 
ordered  to  give  notice  to  the  police 
if  any  of  tlieir  workmen  or  appren¬ 
tices  absented  Uiemselves  from  their 
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work  ;  fathers  of  families  were  en* 
joined  to  keep  their  children  and 
domestics  from  mixing  with  sediti¬ 
ous  assemblies,  and  to  restrain  them 
by  good  example,  good  advice,  and 
the  fear  of  punishment.  The  king, 
it  was  said,  was  grieved  to  perceive 
that  the  imprudence  or  malevolence 
of  a  few  individuals  attempted  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  good  understanding  between 
the  people  of  Madrid  and  the  troops 
of  his  intimate  and  august  ally ;  and, 
as  this  coi^uct  arose,  perhaps,  from 
a  ridiculous  and^  groundless  misap- 
'  prehension  of  the  mtention  of  those 
troops  who  were  quartered  in  that 
city,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom,he  affirmed,  forthe  last  time,  that 
his  subjects  ought  to  set  aside  every 
fear  of  that  nature,  as  the  intention 
of  the  French  government  accorded 
with  his  own ;  and  so  far  from  con¬ 
cealing  any  hostile  prospects,  or  the 
slightest  invasion,  had  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  the  great  measures  requisite 
against  their  common  enemy.  If, 
however,  any  person,  after  this  de¬ 
claration,  should  be  rltsh  enough,  ei¬ 
ther  by  words  or  actions,  to  aim  at 
disturbing  the  friendship  between 
the  two  nations^  the  guilty  would  be 
most  rigorously  punished,  without 
remission  and  without  delay. 

General  Savarv  was  now  announ¬ 
ced  as  Envoy  from  the  Emperor, 
and  demanded  audience  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity.  Of  course  it  was  immedi¬ 
ately  granted.  At  this  audience  he 
professed  that  he  was  sent  merely  to 
compliment  Ferdinand,  and  to  know 
whether  his  sentiments  with  respect 
to  France  were  conformable  to  those 
of  the  king  his  father ;  if  it  were  so, 
the  Emperor  would  forego  all  consi¬ 
deration  of  what  had  pas^ ;  would 
in  no  degree  interfere  witli  the  inte¬ 
rior  concerns  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
would  immediately  recognize  him  as 
King  of  Spaia  and  of  the  Indies.— 


To  this  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
was  given.  It  neither  was,  nor  coaid 
have  becn,the  intention  ofthe  prince’s 
party  to  offend  France ;  the  only 
ho{)e  which  they  had  hitherto  enter¬ 
tained  of  regenerating  their  govern¬ 
ment,  had  been  by  allying  them¬ 
selves  with  Buonaparte,  and  availing 
themselves  of  his  power.  One  of  the 
charges  which  were  current  against 
Godoy  among  the  people,  was  that 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
English,  and  that  he  intended  to 
deliver  Ceusta  into  their  hands,  and 
fly  with  all  his  tre^ures  under  their 
protection.  Nothing  could  be  de¬ 
sired  more  flattering  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Savary  during  this  audi¬ 
ence  :  and  he  concluded  it  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  Emperor  was  already 
near  Bayonne,  and  on  his  way  t« 
Madrid. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  this  En¬ 
voy  left  the  audience-chamber,  than 
he  began,  as  if  in  his  individual  ca¬ 
pacity,  to  execute  the  real  object  of 
his  mission.  It  would-be  highly 
grateful  and  flattering  to  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majesty,  he  said,  if  the  King 
would  meet  him  on  the  road ;  and 
be  asserted  repeatedly,  and  in  the 
most  positive  terms,  that  his  arrival 
might  be  expected  every  hour.  So 

Kositivc  was  he  in  asserting  this  false- 
ood,  and  so  urgent  in  pressing  his 
advice,  that  Ferdinand,  incapable 
as  he  must  needs  have  been,  of  sus¬ 
pecting  that  this  Envoy  of  an  Em¬ 
peror  was  sent  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deceiving  him,  yielded  to  his 
solicitations,  half-tempted  by  his  flat¬ 
tery,  and  at  the  same  time  afraid  to 
refuse  wliat  was  so  earnestly  requi¬ 
red.  It  is  mournful  to  transcribe 
the  language  in  which  he  communi¬ 
cated  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  Council.  “  He  had 
received  (he  said  1  certain  April H- 
intelligence,  that  nis  faith- 
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fn!  flrienfl  and  mighty  ally,  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy,  was  already  arrived  at  Bayonne, 
with  the  joyful  and  salutary  purpose 
of  passing  through  this  kingdom,  to 
the  CTcat  satisfaction  of  himself  (the 
kin^,  and  to  the  great  profit  and 
advantage  of  his  beloved  subjects. 
It  was  becoming  the  close  friendship 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  the 
great  character  of  the  Emperor,  that 
he  should  go  to  meet  him ;  thus  gi¬ 
ving  the  most  sure  and  sincere  proofs 
of  his  sentiments,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  renew  the  good  harmony, 
confidential  friendship,  and  salutary 
Alliance  which  so  happily  subsisted, 
and  ought  to  subsist  between  them. 
His  alienee  could  last  only  a  few 
days,  during  which  he  expected, 
from  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  dear 
subjects,  who  had  hitherto  conduct¬ 
ed  themselves  in  so  praiseworthy  a 
manner,  that  they  would  continue 
Co  remain  tranquil;  that  the  good  har¬ 
mony  between  them  and  the  French 
troops  would  still  be  maintained ; 
and  that  those  troops  should  be 
punctually  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  maintenance.” 
On  the  same  day  he  appointed  his 
uncle,  the  Infante  Don  Antonio,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  High  Council  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  as  well,  it  was  said,  on 
account  of  the  ties  of  blood,  as  be¬ 
cause  of  the  distinguished  qualities 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  to  trans¬ 
act  all  pressing  and  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  which  might  occur  during  his 
absence.  In  this  decree  he  stated, 
tbat  he  should  go  to  Burgos,  evident¬ 
ly  implying  an  intention  at  that  time 
ef  not  proceeding  farther. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  April,  Ferdinand  began 
his  unhappy  journey.  Savary,  affect¬ 
ing  the  most  zealous  and  assiduous 
attention,  solicited  the  honour  of  ac- 
Minpanying  him  ;~he  had  just,  he ' 


said,  received  information  of  tha 
Emperor’s  approach,  and  it  was  not 
possible  that  they  should  proceed 
farther  than  Burgos  before  tlWy  met 
him.  They  reached  Burgos,  and 
Buonaparte  was  not  there,  neither 
were  there  any  tidings  of  his  drawing 
near.  Savary,  who  had  followed  tha 
young  king  in  a  separate  carriage, 
urged  him  to  proceed  to  Vittoria.’ 
Ferdinand  hesitated  ;  but  the  >arae 
flatteries  and  falsehoods  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Envoy,  and  the  same 
anxiety  and  secret  fear  which  had 
induced  him  to  come  thus  far,  made 
him  again  consent;  yet  so  reluctantly, 
that  the  Frenchmaq.  on  their  arrival 
at  Vittoria,  thinking  it  would  be, use* 
less  to  renew  his  solicitations,  lefr  him 
there,  and  continued  his  journey  to 
Bayonne,  there  to  arrange  matters 
with  his  master  for  securing  the  prey, 
who  was  now  already  in  the  toils.  At 
Vittoria,  Ferdinand  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Buonaparte  had  reached 
Bourdeaux,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Bayonne.  In  consequence  of  this 
advice,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  who 
had  been  waiting  at  Tolosa,  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  latter  place,  whither  the 
Emperor  had  invited  him  :  he  reach¬ 
ed  that  city  some  days  before  him ; 
and  when  this  modern  Caesar  Borgia 
arrived  there,  he  fouhd  one  victim 
in  his  power.  It  is  said  that  Don  Car¬ 
los  soon  discovered  the  views  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  ;  and,  having  communicated 
his  fears  to  Pignatelli,  on  whom  he 
relied  as  a  Spaniard,  and  a  man  of 
honour,  drew  up,  with  his  advice,  a 
letter  to  Ferdinand,  beseeching  him, 
as  he  valued  the  independence  of  his 
country  and  his  personal  safety,  not 
to  proceed  to  Bayonne.  Pignatelli 
was  in  the  tyrant’s  interest,  and  in¬ 
tercepted  the  messenger. 

Their  measures  were  soon  resolved 
on.  Savary  returned  to  Vittoria  with 
a  letter  from  Buonaparte  to  Ferd^ 
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nand.  It  began  by  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  that  letter  which  the 
Prince  had  written  respecting  the 
projected  marriage  before  the  affair 
of  the  Escurial,  and  the  receipt  of 
which  Buonaparte  had  formerly  de¬ 
nied.  ‘‘  Your  Highness,”  said  he, 
(for  the  title  of  king  was  carefully 
withheld,)  “  will  permit  me,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  to  address 
you  with  frankness  and  sincerity.  I 
expected  that,  on  my  arrival  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  I  should  have  persuaded  my  il¬ 
lustrious  friend  to  make  some  neces¬ 
sary  reforms  in  his  dominions,  which 
would  give  considerable  satisfaction 
to  the  public  feeling. '  The  removal 
of  the  Prince  de  la  Paz  appeared  to 
me  indispensable  to  his  happiness 
and  the  interests  of  his  people.  I 
have  frequently  expressed  my  wishes 
that  he  should  be  removed ;  and,  if  I 
did  not  persevere  in  my  application, 
it  was  on  account  of  my  friendship 
for  King  Charles,  and  a  wish,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  not  to  sec  the  weakness  of  his 
attachments.  O  wretchedness  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  !  imbecility  and  error ! 
such  is  our  lot.  The  events  of  the 
North  retarded  my  journey,*  and  the 
occurrences  at  Aranjuez  have  super¬ 
vened.  I  do  not  constitute  myself 
judge  of  those  events :  but  it  is  veiy 
dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom  their 
subjects  to  shed  blood,  and  to  take 
the  administration  ofjustice  into  their 
own  hands.  I  pray  God  that  your 
Highness  may  not  one  day  find  it  so. 
It  would  not  be  conformable  to  the 
interests  of  i^ain  to  proceed  severe¬ 
ly  against  a  Prince  who  is  united  to 
one  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  has  so 
long  governed  the  kingdom.  He 
has  no  longer  any  friends ;  as  little 
win  your  Royal  Highness  find  any 
should  you  cease  to  be  fortunate  ^ 
the  people  eagerly  avenge  them¬ 
selves  for  the  homage  which  they 
pay  us.” 


This  was  the  langu^e  of  a  tyran^' 
who  felt  that  he  held  his  power  by  no 
other  tenure  than  that  of  force,  and 
reconciled  himself  to  his  own  usur¬ 
pation  by  a  base  philosophy,— think-, 
mg  ill  of  human  nature  because  he 
could  not  think  well  of  himselfl 
What  followed  was  more  remarkable. 
‘‘  How  (said  he)  could  the  Prince 
de  la  Paz  be  brought  to  trial  without 
implicating  the  King  and  Queen  in 
the  proqess  of  exciting  seditious 
assions,  the  result  of  which  might 
e  fatal  to  your  crown  ?  Your  Royal. 
Highness  has  no  other  right  to  it 
than  what  you  derive  from  your  mo¬ 
ther.  If  the  cause  injures  her  ho¬ 
nour,  you  destroy  your  own  claims. 
Do  not  give  ear  to  weak  and  perfi¬ 
dious  councils.  You  have  no  right 
to  try  the  Prince  de  la  Paz ;  nis 
crimes,  if  any  are  imputed  to  him, 
merge  in  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  He  may  be  banished  from 
Spain,  and  I  may  offer  him  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  France.” 

M  ith  respect  to  the  abdication, 
Buonaparte  said,  that,  as  that  event 
had  talcen  place  when  his  armies 
were  in  Spam,  it  might  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  and  of  posterity  as  if 
he  had  sent  those  troops  merely  to 
expel  a  friend  and  ally  fromhis  throne. 
As  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  it  be¬ 
came  him,  therefore,  te  inform  him¬ 
self  of  all  the  circumstances  before 
he  acknowledged  the  abdication.— 
He  added,  “  I  declare  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  to  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
the  whole  world,  that,  if  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  King  Charles  be .  voluntary, 
and  has  not  been  forced  upon  him 
by  the  insurrection  and  tumults  at 
Aranjuez,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  re 
garding  and  acknowledging  your 
Royal  Highness  as  King  of  Spain.  I 
am  therefore  anxious  to  have  aomc 
conversation  with  you  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  circum^ection  which  I' 
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baTeobaerred  upon  tills  point  ought  to 
convince  you  of  the  support  you  will 
find  in  me,  should  it  ever  happen 
that  factions  of  any  kind  should  dis¬ 
turb  you  on  your  throne.  When 
King  Charles  informed  me  of  the 
afiair  of  the  Escurial,  it  gave  me  the 
greatest  pain,  and  I  flatter  myselt 
that  I  contributed  to  its  happy  ter¬ 
mination.  Your  Royal  Highnessisnot 
altogether  free  from  blame ;  of  this 
the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me,  and 
which  I  have  always  wished  to  for¬ 
get,  is  a  sufficient  proof.  When  you 
are  king,  you  will  know  how  sacred 
are  the  rights  of  the  throne.  Every 
application  of  an  hereditary  Prince 
to  a  foreign  Sovereign  is  criminal.” 
This  language  seems  to  show,  that 
Ferdinand’s  letter  related  to  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  proposal  of  mar¬ 
riage.  That  marriage,  Buonaparte 
said,  accorded,  in  his  opinion,  witli 
the  interests  ot  his  people,  and  he 
regarded  it  as  a  circumstance  which 
would  unite  him  by  new  ties  to  a 
House  whose  conduct  he  hud  had 
eveVy  reason  to  praise  since  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne. 

A  threat  was  then  held  out. - 

“  Your  Highness  ought  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  popular  commo¬ 
tions.  It  is  possible  that  assassiua- 
tiotis  may  be  committed  upon  some 
stragglers  of  my  army,  but  they 
wbiud  only  lead  to  the  ruin  of  Spain. 
I  have  learnt,  with  regret,  that  some 
letters  of  the  Captain-General  of  Ca¬ 
talonia  have  been  circulated  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  that  they  have  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  exciting  some  irritation.” 
After  diis  menace,  Buonaparte  as¬ 
sured  the  young  king  that  he  had 
laid  open  the  inmost  sentiments  of 
his  heart,  and  that,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  he  should  conduct  himself 
towards  him  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  dene  towards  the  king  his 


father ;  and  he  concluded  with  this 
hypocritical  form, — “  My  Cousin,  I 
pray  God  to  take  you  into  liis  high 
and  holy  keeping.” 

Such  a  letter  might  well  have 
alarmed  Ferdinand ;  but  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  too  far  to  recede,  and  the 
French  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  V'ittoria  surrounded  him,  ready, 
no  doubt,  to  intercept  his  retreat,  if 
he  should  attempt  it.  Cevallos  and 
his  other  counsellors,  and  the  people 
of  Vittoria,  besought  him  not  to  ad¬ 
vance.  On  the  other  hand.  Gene¬ 
ral  Savary  assured  him,  with  the  most 
vehement  protestations,  that  the  Em- 
eror  took  the  greatest  interest  ia 
is  welfare,  and  he  offered  to  pledge 
his  life,  that,  within  a  few  minutes  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  he  would 
be  recognized  as  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.  The  Emperor,  he  said, 
to  preserve  his  own  coasistency, 
would  begin  by  giving  him  the  title 
of  Highness ;  but  he  would  present¬ 
ly  give  him  that  of  Majesty,  and,  in 
three  days,  every  thing  would  be 
settled ;  and  he  might  immediately 
return  to  Spain.  Confused,  terri¬ 
fied,  feeling  himself  in  the  power  of 
Buonaparte,  the  only  ease  he  could 
find  was  in  yielding  implicit  belief 
to  these  representations.  His  cre¬ 
dulity  can  hardly  be  condemned.— 
The  treachery  was  too  complicated, 
too  monstrous,  to  be  suspected.— 
Centuries  had  elapsed  since  any  act 
of  similar  perfidy  had  stained  the 
history  of  Europe. 

He  proceeded,  and  crossed  the 
stream  which  divides  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  Scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on 
the  French  territory,  before  he  re¬ 
marked,  that  no  one  came  to  receive 
him  ;  a  neglect  more  striking,  as 
he  had  travelled  so  far  to  meet  the 
Emperor.  At  St  Jean  de  Luz,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mayor  made  his  appear- 
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ance,  attended  by  the  municipality,  his  carriage  for  him, — cMne  to  the 
Too  humble  to  be  informed  of  Buo  coach  steps  to  receive  him, — again 
naparte’s  designs,  and  probably  too  embraced  him,  and  led  him  in  by  the 
honest  to  suspect  them,  he  came  to  hand.  Ferdinand  sat  at  the  same 
the  cairiage  and  addressed  Ferdi«  table  with  him  as  a  friend,  a  guest, 
xiand,  expressing,  in  the  most  lively  and  an  ally;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
manner,  the  joy  he  felt  at  having  returned  to  his  own  residence,  than 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  person  General  Savary,  the  same  man  who, 
to  receive  a  sovereign,  the  friend  by  his  persuasions  and  solemn  pro- 
aiKl  ally  of  France.  Shortly  after-  testations,  had  led  him  on  from  Ma- 
wards,  he  was  met  by  the  grandees,  drid,  came  to  inform  him  of  the  £m- 
who  had  been  sent  to  compliment  peror’s  irrevocable  determination, 
the  Emperor :  their  account  was  suf-  tliat  the  Bourbon  dynasty  should  no 
ficiently  discouraging ;  but  he  was  longer  reign  in  Spain ;  that  it  was 
now  near  Bayonne, and  it  was  too  late  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Buonapartes; 
to  turn  back.  The  Piince  of  Neuf-  and  therefore,  Ferdinand  was  requi- 
chatel  (Berthier)  and  Duroc,  the  red,  in  bis  own  name,  and  that  of  all 
marshal  of  the  palace,  came  out  to  his  family,  to  renounce  the  crown  of 
meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  the  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  in  their  fa- 

Elace  which  had  been  appointed  for  vour. 

is  residence — a  place  so  little  suit-  Some  danger  had  undoubtedly 
able  to  such  a  guest,  that  he  could  been  anticipated  by  Cevallos,  the 
not  for  a  moment  conceal  from  him-  Duke  del  Infantudo,  and  Escoiquiz, 
self,  that  it  marked  an  intentional  when  they  protested  so  urgently 
disrespect.  Before  he  had  recover-  against  his  advancing  from  Vittoria; 
ed  from  the  ominous  feeling  which  and  he  himself  could  not  have  beea 
such  a  reception  occasioned,  Bunna-  without  misgivings.  They  might 
parte,  accompanied  by  many  of  his  have  apprehended,  that  the  abdica- 
generals,  paid  him  a  visit.  Ferdi-  tion  should  not  immediately  be  ac- 
nand  went  down  to  the  street  door  knowledged,  or  that  it  might  even 
to  receive  him ;  and  they  embraced  have  been  set  aside ; — perhaps,  that 
with  every  token  of  friendship.  The  a  cession  of  territory  might  be  de¬ 
interview  was  short,  and  merely  manded.  Among  tlie  many  projects 
complimentary ;  Buonaparte  again  of  political  changes  which  are  cur- 
embraced  him  at  parting. — The  kiss  rent  among  the  French,  and  evi- 
of  Judas  Iscariot  was  not  more  trea-  dently  sometimes  thrown  out  by  the 
cherous  than  this  Corsican  embrace.  -  government,  to  prepare  the  public 
Ferdinand  was  not  long  suffered  feeling  for  those  which  are  actually 
to  remain  uncertain  of  his  fate. —  to  be  effected,  it  had  more  than  once 
Buonaparte,  as  if  to  prove  to  the  been  said,  that  France  designed  to  ex¬ 
world  tile  absolute  callousness  of  his  tend  her  frontiers  to  the  Ebro,  giving 
heart — as  if  he  derived  an  unnatural  Portugal  to  Spain  in  exchange  for 
pleasure  in  acting  the  part  of  the  de-  the  ceded  *  provinces.  But  their 
ceiver,  invited  him  to  dinner, — sent  gloomiest  forebodings  had  neverima- 

•  Another  rumour,  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  was,  that 
Buonaparte  had  offered  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Luoien ;  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  was  to  be  intruded  upon  Portugal.  It  is  not  unlikely  tliat  he  may 
have  held  out  such  a  temptation  to  his  brother.  But  Lucien  has  “  clioseo  the  bet¬ 
ter  path,’*  and  will  be  remembered  with  honour  hereafter. 
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gined  any  thing  like  this  unequalled 
villainy.  Astonished  as  they  were,  and 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ty¬ 
rant,  who,  by  such  repeated  false- 
lioods,  had  decoyed  them  into  his 
hands,  they  did  not  lose  their  cou¬ 
rage.  And  when  Cevollos,  on  the 
following  day,  was  summoned  to  the 
palace,  to  discuss  the  terms  of  re¬ 
nunciation  with  M.  Champagny  (the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs),  he 
complained  of  the  perfidy  which  had 
been  practised,  protested  in  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  name  against  the  violence 
done  to  his  person,  in  not  permit¬ 
ting  him  to  return  to  Spain ;  and,  as 
a  catagorical  and  final  answer  to  the 
Emperor’s  demand,  declared  that 
the  King  neither  could  nor  would 
renounce  his  crown;  he  could  not 
do  a  prejudice  to  the  individuals  of 
his  own  family,  who  were  called  to 
the  succession  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingd.om  :  and  still  less 
could  he  consent  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another  dynasty,  it  being 
the  right  of  the  Spanish  nation  to 
elect  another  family,  whenever  the 
present  should  become  extinct. 

M.  Champagny  replied  to  this,  by 
,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  re¬ 
nunciation,  and  contemning  that  the 
abdication  of  the  father-king  had  nut 
been  voluntary.  Of  this  assertion, 
which  was  as  ill-timed  as  it  was  in'e- 
levant,  Ccvallos  readily  availed  him¬ 
self,  expressing  his  surprise  that,while 
they  condemned  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  as  not  having  been  his  own 
free  act,  they,  at  the  same  time,  were 
endeavouring  to  extort  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  from  Ferdinand.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  into  details  designed  to  prove 
that  no  violence  had  been  done  to 
the  father-king,  either  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  prince,  or  any  other  person, 
and  that  he  had  retire  from  govern¬ 
ment  by  his  9vra  unbiassed  will.  But 


Cevallos  protested  against  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  smallest  authority  in  tha 
emperor  to  intermeddle  w  ith  matters 
which  were  purely  domestic,  and  ex¬ 
clusively  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
government;  following,  he  said,  m 
this  respect,  the  example  of  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  Paris,  which  rejected,  as  in¬ 
admissible,  the  applications  of  the 
King  of  Spain  in  behalf  of  his  ally 
and  kinsman  Louis  XVI.  It  was  of 
little  consequence  that  Ferdinand’s 
minister  triumphed  in  argument.—. 
M.  Champagny  abruptly  turned  the 
subject,  by  saying  that  the  emperor 
never  could  be  sure  of  Spain  while 
it  was  governed  by  the  Bourbon  dy¬ 
nasty  ;  for  that  family  must  necessa¬ 
rily  regret  to  see  its  elder  branch 
expelled  from  France.  Cevallos  an¬ 
swered,  that,  in  a  regular  system  of 
things,  family  prepossessions  never 
prevailed  over  political  interests,  of 
which  the  whole  conduct  of  Charlea 
IV.,*  since  the  treaty  of  Basle,  was  a 
proof.  Every  reason  of  policy  in¬ 
duced  Spain  to  maintain  a  perpetual 
peace  with  France,  and  there  were 
reasons  why  the  continuance  of  that 
system  was  not  of  less  importance  to 
the  emperor.  The  generosity  and 
loyalty  of  the  Spaniards  were  prover¬ 
bial  ;  from  that  loyalty  they  had 
submitted  to  the  caprices  of  despot¬ 
ism  ;  and  the  same  principle,  if  they 
saw  their  independence  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  their  sovereign  violated, 
would  call  forth  their  well-known 
valour.  If  so'  atrocious  an  insult 
were  committed,  France  would  lose 
the  most  faithful  and  useful  of  her 
allies ;  and  the  emperor,  by  the  ar¬ 
tifices  and  falsehoods  with  which  he 
entrapped  the  king  to  Bayonne,  in 
order  there  to  despoil  him  of  hia 
crown,  w'ould  have  so  effectually 
stained  his  own  character,  that  no 
confidence  hereafter  could  be  placed 
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in  treaties  with  him ;  and  war  with 
him  could  be  concluded  by  no  other 
means  than  that  of  total  clestruction 
and  extermination. 

Buonaparte  was  listening  to  this 
conference.  He  lost  patience  now, 
and  ordering  Cevallos  into  his  own 
cabinet,  the  violence  of  his  temper 
broke  out.  He  called  that  minister 
traitor,  for  continuing  to  serve  the 
son  in  tlie  same  situation  which  he 
had  held  under  the  father ;  he  accm 
sed  him  of  having  maintained,  in  an 
official  interview  with  (General  Mou- 
theon,  that  Ferdinand’s  right  to  tlie 
crown  stood  in  no  need  of  his  recog¬ 
nition,  though  it  might  he  necessa¬ 
ry  to  the  continuance  of  his  relations 
with  France ;  and  he  reproached  him 
still  more  angrily  fur  having  said  to 
a  foreign  minister  at  Madrid,  that,  if 
the  French  army  offered  any  viola¬ 
tion  to  the  integrity  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty, 
3(X),(XX)  men  would  convince  them 
that  a  brave  and  generous  nation  was 
not  to  be  insu.ted  with  impunity. — 
The  tyrant  then  entered  upon  the 
business  of  the  renunciation,  which 
he  was  determined  should  be  made ; 


insinuated  himself  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Escoiqniz,  and  persuaded 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Champagny, 
from  whom  he  received  the  propo¬ 
sitions  of  Buonaparte  in  writing.— 
These,  which  were  to  be  considered 
as  the  tyrant’s  definitive  demands, 
from  which  he  would  not  recede, 
and  which  were  the  most  favourable 
he  would  grant,  declared  his  irrevo¬ 
cable  determination  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  should  no  longer  reign  in 
Spain,  and  that  one  of  his  brothers 
should  possess  the  throne.  The  com¬ 
plete  integrity  of  tliat  kingdom  and 
ail  its  colonies  was  to  be  guaranteed, 
together  with  the  preservation  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  property.  If  Ferdinand 
agreed  to  renounce  his  rights  in  his 
own  name,  and  that  of  his  family,  the 
crown  of  Etruria  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  according  to  the  Salique 
law;  and  the  emperor’s  niece  be 
given  him  in  marriage  immediately, 
if  he  chose  to  demand  her,  upon  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  If  he  refu¬ 
sed,  he  should  remain  without  com¬ 
pensation,  and  the  emperor  would 
carry  his  purposes  into  effect  by 
force.  When  Ferdinand  had  recei- 


and  finding  that  Cevallos  still  insisted 
upon  die  rights  of  his  master,  the 
reigning  dynasty,  and  the  people  of 
Spain,  he  concluded  the  conversa¬ 
tion  by  these  remarkable  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  words 1  have  a  system 
of  policy  of  my  owm  :  you  ought  to 
adopt  more  liberal  ideas :  to  be  less 
susceptible  on  the  ])oint  of  honour ; 
and  not  sacrifice  the  prosperity  of 
Spain  to  the  interest  of  the  Bourbon 
fiunily.” 

Having  found  Cevallos  so  little 
inclined  to  yield,  Ferdinand  was  in-  ' 
formed  that  he  must  appoint  another 
wrson  to  carry  on  the  negociation. 
While  he  was  deliberating  whom  to 
chuae,  one  of  the  French  agents 


ved  these  demands,  he  invested  Don 
Pedro  de  Labrador,  honoraiy  coun¬ 
sellor  of  state,  in  whose  talents  he 
bad  great  reliance,  with  full  powers, 
instructing  him  to  present  them  to 
the  French  minister  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  and  to  demand  his  full  powers 
in  return,  that  the  proposals  of  Buona¬ 
parte  might  be  commu¬ 
nicated  in  an  authentic  . 
manner.  The  instruc-  ^7. 

lions  given  him,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Cevallos,  were  to 
ask  M.  Champagny  if  King  F'erdi- 
nand  w'ere  at  full  liberty? — if  he 
were  so,  he  would  return  to  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  there  give  audience  to 
the  plenipotentiary  whom  the  empe* 
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.rer  might  depute:  if  he  were  not, 
all  acts  at  Bayonne  were  nugatory, 
and  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  stain  the  reputation  of  Buonaparte 
before  the  whole  world.  Ferdinand, 
he  was  charged  to  say,  was  resolved 
not  to  yield  to  the  emperor’s  de¬ 
mands  :  neither  his  own  honour,  nor 
his  duty  to  his  subjects,  permitting 
him.  He  could  not  compel  them 
to  accept  of  the  Buonaparte  dynas¬ 
ty,  much  less  could  he  deprive  them 
of  their  right  to  elect  another  family 
to  the  thranc,  when  the  reigning  one 
should  be  extinct.  It  was  not  less 
repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  accept  of 
the  tiirone  of  Etruria  as  a  compensa¬ 
tion;  that  country  was  under  the 
authority  of  its  lawful  sovereign, 
whom  he  would  not  prejudice,  and 
he  was  contented  with  the  kingdom 
that  providence  had  given  him. 

When  Labrador  presented  his 
powers,  and  required  the  usual  form 
in  return,  M.  Champagny  replied, 
these  things  were  mere  matters  of 
form,  and  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  essential objectof  thenegociation. 
Buonaparte,  indeed,  had  determined 
to  force  from  Ferdinand  the  fbrm  of 
a  voluntary  renunciation,  but  he  and 
his  ministers  considered  all  other 
forms  as  useless.  The  Frenchman 
proceeded  to  talk  of  the  propositions: 
Labrador  declared  he  could  discuss 
no  subject  whatever,  till  the  previous 
formalities  had  been  observed and 
asked  ifthe  king  were  at  liberty?  The 
answer  was,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Then,  said  he,  he  should  be  restored 
to  his  kingdom ;  but  M.  Champagny 
replied,  that,  with  respect  to  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Spain,  it  was  necessary  he 
should  come  to  a  right  understanding 
with  the  emperor,  either  personally 
or  by  letter.  Already,  Ferdinand 
had  had  sufficient  reason  to  feel  him¬ 
self  a  prisoner;  this  language  was 


such  as  could  leave  no  doubt.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  violence 
might  be  apparent  and  no¬ 
torious,  Cevallos  addressed  April  28. 
a  note  to  the  French  mini¬ 
ster  of  state,  saying,  that  the  king 
had  left  Madrid  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  the  emperor  Burgos,  on 
the  assurances  which  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg,  the  ambassador  Bcau- 
harnois,  and  General  ;  Savary,  had 
given  of  his  approach ;  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  agitation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  Spain,  it  was  impossible 
to  answer  longer  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  people,  especially  as  they  were 
apprized  tnat  theirkinghad  now  been 
six  days  at  Bayonne.  He  had,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  promised 
them  on  his  departure  that  he  would 
speedily  return.  ITiis,  therefore,  he 
was  about  to  do ;  and  he  now  made 
known  his  intentions,  that  they  might 
be  communicated  to  the  emperor, 
whose  approbation  they  would  doubt¬ 
less  meet;  he  should  be  ready  to 
treat,  in  his  dominions,  on  all  con¬ 
venient  subjects,  with  any  per¬ 
son  whom  it  might  please  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  to  authorize.  No  an¬ 
swer  was  returned  to  this  dispatch ; 
but  the  spies  within  the  palace  and 
the  guards  without  were  doubled.— 
A  guard  at  the  door  even  ordered 
the  king  and  his  brother  one  night 
to  retire  to  their  apartments.  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  mind  was  not  yet  so  subdued 
to  his  fortunes  as  to  brook  this  insult. 
He  conaplaincd  bitterly  of  it ;  and 
the  governor  in  consequence  soothed 
him  with  courteous  language,  and 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  such 
conduct.  The  act,  however,  was  re- 
eated  ;  and,  not  chusing  to  expose 
imself  a  third  time  to  insults,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  resenting,  he  ab  > 
stained  I’roni  going  out. 

Buonaparte  had  expected  that 
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Ferdinand  would  more  easily  be  in¬ 
timidated  into..compliance ;  in  that 
case  he  would  have  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  father’s  abdication; 
which,  in  fact,  he  did  virtually  ac¬ 
knowledge,  while  treating  with  the 
ton  for  his  renunciation.  He  now 
found  it  ne^sary  to  alter  his  plan 
of  proceedmgs,  and  ordered  Murat 
to  send  off  Charles  and  the  queen 
ss  expeditiously  as  possible  to  Bay¬ 
onne.  There  was  no  danger  of  ex¬ 
citing  any  popular  commotion  by 
thesecircumstances;  but  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Godoy  was  also  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  ;  and  artifice  must  be  employ¬ 
ed  ibr  this,  unless  he  resorteil  imme¬ 
diately  to  force,  which  it  was  his 
purpose  to  avoid  till  the  whole  of  the 
royal  family  were  in  his  hands.  The 
release  of  this  favourite  had  been  re¬ 
quested  of  Ferdinand  during  his  stay 
at  Vittoria.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
promised  to  his  people  to  publish  the 
result  of  a  process,  on  which  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  many  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown  depended.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Spain,  he  said, 
there  was  not  a  single  district,  how¬ 
ever  small,  which  had  not  addressed 
complaints  to  the  throne  against  that 
prisoner.  The  joy  at  his  arrest  had 
been  general,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  proceedings.  Nevertheless, 
he  gave  his  royal  word,  that,  if,  after  a 
full  examination  of  the  case,  Godoy 
'  should  be  condemned  to  death,  he 
would  remit  that  punishment  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  emperor’s  inteqiosi- 
tion.  At  the  time  when  Ferdinand 
returned  this  answer  to  Buonaparte, 
he  received  advices  from  the  junta 
of  government  that  Murat  had 
required  them  to  release  Godoy ; 
threatening,  if  they  refused,  that  he 
would  deliver  him  by  force.  They 
were  informed,  in  reply,  of  the  an¬ 


swer  which  had  been  sent  to  Bay¬ 
onne,  and  instructed  to  tell  the  Grand 
Duke,  if  he  renewed  his  applications, 
that  the  business  was  in  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sovereigns,  and  that 
the  result  depended, exclusively  on 
the  decision  of  the  king. 

The  French  have  at  all  times  had 
less  public  faith  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe ;  but  whether  under 
their  old  monarchy,  their  democra¬ 
cy,  or  their  present  absolute  tyran¬ 
ny,  tliey  have  effectually  protected 
their  agents  and  partizans  in  other 
countries — a  duty  which  even  its  ob¬ 
vious  policy  has  not  taught  this  go¬ 
vernment  to  {lerform.  Godoy  had 
been  the  creature  of  France,  and 
Buonaparte  was  resolved  to  save 
him  jie  treated,  therefore,  the  let¬ 
ter  of  Ferdinand  with  contempt; 
and,  having  recourse  to  direct  false¬ 
hood,  sent  information  to  Murat, 
that  the  IVince  of  Asturias  had  put 
the  prisoner  entirely  at  his  disposal, 
and  ordered  him  to  demand  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  surrender  of  his  person.  A 
note  was  accordingly  delivered  to 
the  Junta,  in  Murat’s 
name,  by  General  Bel-  April  20l 
liard,  demanding  the  pri¬ 
soner.  This,  he  said,  was  only  a 
new  proof  of  the  interest  felt  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  welfare  of  Spain  ; 
for  nis  Imperial  Majesty  could  not 
recognize  as  King  any  other  than 
Charles  IV. ;  and,  by  removing  the 
Prince  de  la  Paz  to  a  distance,  he 
wished  to  deprive  malevolence  itself 
of  the  possible  belief,  that  that  mo¬ 
narch  would  ever  restore  him  to  con¬ 
fidence  and  power.  One  member  of 
the  government,  Don  Francisco  Gil, 
protested  against  yielding  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  because  it  was  not  authorized 
by  Ferdinand  their  King :  the  others 
were  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
Murat,  and  commanded  the  Mar- 
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de  Castellar,  to  whose  custody 
Godoy  had  been  committed,  to  de¬ 
liver,  him  up.  That  nobleman  re¬ 
luctantly  obeyed,  and  he  was  re¬ 
moved  by  night.  Had  the  people 
been  aware  that  this  minister  was 
thustobeconveyedaway  from  justice, 
that  indignation  which  soon  after¬ 
wards  burst  out,  would  probably  have 
manifested  itself  now,  and  Godoy 
would  have  received  from  their  hands 
the  fate  which  he  deserved.  He  was 
immediately  sent  under  a  strong  es¬ 
cort  to  Bayonne. 

In  obtaining  the  release  of  this 
wretch,  Buonaparte  had  probably 
no  other  view  at  tlie  time,  than  of  pre¬ 
serving  that  uniform  system  of  protec¬ 
tion  towards  his  agents,  which  pride 
as  well  as  policy  dictated.  But  when 
he  found  his  designs  unex|)ecte'Uy 
impeded  by  the  firmness  which  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  his  counsellors  then  display¬ 
ed,  he  perceived  that  Godoy  might 
yet  be  useful ;  and  when  Charles  ar¬ 
rived  at  Bayonne,  the  favourite  was 
restored  to  him,  and  reinstated  as 
minister,  that  he  might,  by  a  last  act 
^  of  otHce,  con'^ummate  his  own  infa¬ 
my,  and  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  dynasty  which  had  raised  him, 
and  the  country  which  had  given 
him  birth.  Willing  to  be  revenged 
on  Ferdinand,  and  now  also  hating 
Spain,  Godoy,  who  had  hitherto  se¬ 
conded  the  projects  of  Buonaparte, 
because  he  was  duped  by  the  hopes 
of  aggrandizement,  now  forwarded 
them  with  equal  eagerness  for  the 
sake  of  vengeance.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  Charles  should  be  persua¬ 
ded  to  treat  his  son  as  an  enemy,  a 
rebel,  and  a  traitor ;  and  that,  while 
he  punished  him  as  such,  for  having 
accepted  his  abdication,  he  should 
be  made  to  resume  the  crown,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  it  to 
a  stranger ;  and  that  stranger  one 
from  w&>8e  treacherous  and  unpro¬ 


voked  aggressions  he  liimself  but  a 
few  weeks  before  attempted  to  fly  to 
America,  abandoning  nis  kingdom. 
Tothis  resolution,  monstrous  as  itwas, 
the  unhappy  King  was  brought.  Cer 
vallos  supposes  that  he  was  conipeiled 
to  it ; — ^it  is  more  probable  that  tiie 
ascendancy  of  the  favourite  was  suf> 
ficient  to  make  him  fancy  it  his  own 
act  and  deed.  Fear  might  liave 
extorted  the  renunciation ;  but  tlie 
manner  in  which  he  personally  treat- 
ed  his  son  sprung  evidently  from 
his  own  feelings,  exasperated  bj 
Godoy. 

Ferdinand  had  now  only  to  chuse 
between  degradation  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  He  made,  however,  one  ef¬ 
fort  in  behalf  of  himself  and  of  Spain, 
and  addressed  his  lather  in  a  letter 
not  less  dignifled  than  respectful,  ia 
which  he  at  the  same  time  asserted 
his  right  to  tlie  crown,  and  his  rea¬ 
diness  to  restore  it.  The 
King,  he  said,  had  ad-  May  1. 
mitted  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Aranjuez  were  in  no  degree 
occasioned  or  influenced  by  him ; 
and  had  told  him,  that  the  abdica¬ 
tion  had  been  voluntary,  and  that  it 
was  the  happiest  act  of  his  life.  He 
still  declared,  that  it  was  an  act  of  hig 
own  free-will;  but  professed  that  it 
had  been  made  with  the  mental  reser¬ 
vation  of  a  right  to  resume  the  throne 
wheneverhe  thought  proper;  andnow 
he  reclaimed  it,  avowing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he-would  neither  return 
to  the  throne  nor  to  Spain.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom 
conferred  the  crown  upon  himself^ 
he  said,  upon  his  father’s  free  resig¬ 
nation  of  it.  His  father  had  freely  re¬ 
signed  ;  and  yet  now  reclaimed  the 
crown,  without  any  intention  of  re¬ 
taining  it.  Here,  then,  he  required  an 
act  of  duty  which  the  son  could  not 
perform,  without  violating  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  subjects.  But. 
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both  might  be  reconciled ;  and  Fer¬ 
dinand  would  willingly  return  the 
crown  to  his  father,  on  condition, 
J.  That  th^  both  returned  to  Ma¬ 
drid.  2.  That  a  Cortes  should  be 
assembled  there ;  or,  if  Charles  ob¬ 
jected  to  so  numerous  a  body,  that 
all  the  tribunals  and  deputies  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  convoked.  3. 
That  the  renunciation  should  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  due  form,  in  the  presence 
of  the  council,  and  the  motives  sta¬ 
ted  which  induced  him  to  make  it : 
These,  Ferdinand  said,  were  the  love 
which  he  bore  to  his  subjects,  and 
bis  anxiety  to  secure  their  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  and  save  them  from  the  hprrors 
of  a  civil  war.  4.  That  the  King 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  justly  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  whole  nation.  3.  That, 
if  the  King  persisted  in  his  present 
intention,  neither  to  reign  in  person 
nor  return  to  Spain,  Ferdinand  should 
govern  in  his  name.  There  is  no  one, 
said  he,  who  can  have  a  claim  to  be 
preferred  before  me.  I  am  sum¬ 
moned  thereto  by  the  law’s,  the 
wi^ies,  and  the  love  of  my  people, 
and  no  one  can  take  more  zealous 
and  bounden  interest  in  their  welfare. 

In  the  answer  to  the  letter,  the 
style,  as  well  as  the  purposes  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  are  apparent.  Charles  be¬ 
gan,  by  declaring, thatSpain 
May  2.  could  be  saved  h>'  the  Em¬ 
peror  alone.  From  the 
peace  of  Basle,  he  had  seen  that  the 
essential  interests  of  his  people  were 
inseparably  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  good  understanding 
with  France ;  and  he  had  spared  no 
sacrifices  to  preserve  it.  Forced  by 
the  aggression  of  England  into  the 
war,  Spain  had  suffered  more  by  it 
than  any  other  state,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  calamities  had  been  unjustly 
attributed  to  his  ministers;  never¬ 


theless,  he  had  the  happiness  of  see¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  tranquil  within,  and 
was  the  only  one,  among  the  Kings 
of  Europe,  who  sustained  himself 
amid  the  storms  of  these  latter  times. 
This  tranquillity  Ferdinand  had  dis¬ 
turbed  :  misled  by  the  aversion  of 
his  first  wife  towards  France,  he 
thoughtlessly  participated  in  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  prevailed  against  the 
minister  and  his  parents.  **  It  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  me,*'  said  Charles, 
**  to  recollect  my  own  rights,  as  a 
father  and  a  king.  I  caused  you  to 
be  arrested ; — I  found  among  your 
papers  the  proof  of  your  crime.  But 
1  melted  at  seeing  my  son  on  the 
scaffold  of  destruction.  I  forgave 
you;  and,  from  that  moment,  was 
compelled  to  add  to  the  distresses  I 
felt  for  the  calamities  of  my  subjects, 
the  afflictions  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
sentions  in  my  own  family.” 

The  part  which  followed  must  have 
been  designed  by  Buonaparte  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  manifest  proofs  of  his  owm 
hand,  which  appear  in  the  rest  of  the 
letter.  The  Emperor  of  France,  it  was 
here  said,  believing  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  disposed  to  renounce  his 
alliance,  and  seeing  the  discord 
that  prevailed  in  the  royal  family, 
inundated  the  Spanish  provinces  with 
his  troops,  under  various  pretences. 
While  they  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  and  appeared  to  aim 
only  at  maintainine  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  Portugal,  the  King  was 
not  alarmed ;  but  when  they  ^van- 
ced  towards  the  capital,  then  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  collect  his  army  round 
his  person,  that  he  might  present 
himself,  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
rank,  before  his  august  ally — all 
whose  doubts  he  should  have  remo¬ 
ved.  For  this  purpose,  his  troops 
were  ordered  to  leave  Portugal  and 
Madrid,  not  that  he  might  abandon 
15 
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kU  subjects^  but  that  he  might  sup¬ 
port  with  hdnour  the  glory  of  the 
throne.  Extensive  experience  had 
also  convinced  him,  that  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  the  French  might  entertain 
wishes  conformable  to  particular 
interest,  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
vast  system  of  the  continent,  which 
might  be  inconsistent  with  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Fer¬ 
dinand  availed  himself  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  accomplish  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  EscuriaL  Old,  and 
oppressed  by  inhrmity,  his  father 
was  not  able  to  withstand  this  new 
calamity;— he  repaired,  therefore, 
to  Buonaparte,  not  as  a  king,  not 
at  the  he^  of  his  troops,  not  with 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  but  as  an  un¬ 
happy  and  abandoned  prince,  who 
sought  refuge  and  protection  in  his 
camp.  To  that  emperor  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  own  ufe,  and  for  the 
lives  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  whom  he  had  appointed  and 
adopted  into  his  fa^y.  Every 
thing  now  depended  upon  that  great 
monarch.  **  My  heart,”  said  Charles, 
**  has  been  fully  unfolded  to  him. — 
He  knows  all  the  injuries  I  have 
received,  and  the  violence  that  has 
been  done  to  me ; — he  has  declared 
that  you  shall  never  be  acknowled¬ 
ged  as  king;  and  that  the  enemy 
of  his  father  can  never  acquire  the 
confidence  of  foreign  states.  He 
has,  in  addition  to  this,  shown  the 
letter  written  with  your  own  hand, 
which  clearly  shews  your  aversion 
to  France. 

**  Things  being  thus  situated,**  he 
continued,  “  my  rights  are  clear,  and 
my  duties  are  much  more  so.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  my  sub¬ 
jects  ;  to  do  nothing  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  career,  which  shall  carry 
ire  and  sword  into  every  part  of 
.  VOL.  I.  PAKT  I. 


Spain,  and  reduce  it  to  the  most 
horrible  miseij.  Certainly,  if  faith- 
fid  to  your  primary  obligations,  and 
to  the  feelings  of  nature,  you  had  re¬ 
jected  those  perfidious  councils,  and 
placed  yourself  constantly  at  my  side, 
for  the<'efence  of  your  father;  if  you 
had  waited  the  regular  course  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  would  have  elevated  you 
in  a  few  years  to  the  rank  of  roymty, 
I  should  have  been  able  to  conciliate 
the  policy  and  interests  of  Spain, 
with  that  of  all.  For  Six  months,  no 
doubt,  matters  have  been  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  situation ;  but  notwithstanding 
such  difficulties,  I  should  have  ol> 
tained  the  support  of  my  subjects- 
I  should  have  availed  myself  of  the 
weak  means  which  yet  remained  to 
me,  of  the  moral  aid  which  1  should 
have  acquired,  meeting  always  my 
ally  with  suitable  dignity,  to  .whom 
I  never  gave  cause  of  complaint; 
and  an  arrangement  wouM  have  been 
made  which  would  have  accommo¬ 
dated  the  interests  of  my  subjects  to 
those  of  my  family.  But  in  tearing 
from  my  head  the  crown,  you  have 
not  preserved  it  for  yourself;  you 
have  taken  from  it  all  that  is  august 
and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

“  Your  behaviour  with  respect  to 
me — ^your  intercepted  letters,  havo 
put  a  brazen  barrier  between  your¬ 
self  and  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and  it 
is  neither  your  own  interest,  nor  that 
of  the  country,  that  you  should  reign 
in  it.  Avoid  lighting  a  fire  which 
wUl  unavoidably  cause  your  com¬ 
plete  ruin,  and  the  degnulation  of 
Spain. 

**  I  am  king  by  the  right  given 
me  by  my  forefathers :  my  al^ca- 
tion  was  me  result  of  force  and  vio¬ 
lence;  I  have  nothing  to  receive 
from  you ;  nor  can  1  consent  to  the 
convocation  of  the  cortcs — an  addi¬ 
tional  absurdity,  suggested  by  the 
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inexperienced  persons  who  attend 
you. 

I  have  reigned  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  subjects,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  bequeath  them  civil  war,  mu¬ 
tiny,  popular  juntas,  and  revolution. 
Eveiy  thing  should  be  done  for  the 

nle,  and  nothing  by  the  people : 

>rget  this  maxim,  were  to  be¬ 
come  the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes 
that  must  follow  its  neglect.  I  have 
sacrificed  the  whole  of  my  life  to  my 
people ;  and  in  the  advanced  age  to 
which  I  have  arrived,  I  shall  do  no¬ 
thing  in  opposition  to  their  religion, 
their  tranquillity,  and  their  happi¬ 
ness.  I  have  reigned  for  them ;  I 
will  constantly  occupy  myself  for 
their  sakes ;  1  will  forget  all  my  sa¬ 
crifices  ;  and  when  at  last  I  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  religion  of  Spain, 
the  integrity  of  her  provinces,  her 
independence,  and  her  privileges  are 
preserved,  I  shall  descend  to  the 
tomb,  forgiving  those  who  have  em¬ 
bittered  the  last  years  of  my  life.” 

^  However  suspicious  were  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  decree 
of  /kbdication  appeared,  the  proba¬ 
bilities  that  that  decree  was  obtained 
by  compulsion,  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  strengthened  by  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  Charles  at  Bayonne,  when  he 
was  in  far  stricter  duresse,  and  far 
greater  danger,  than  at  Aranjuez. 
But,  in  every  line  of  this  letter,  the 
language  of  Buonaparte  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  :  there  is  his  dread  and 
hatred  of  popular  assemblies — ^his  af¬ 
fectation  of  philosophy^his  perpe¬ 
tual  reference  to  force,  as  that  to 
which  all  things  must  bow ;  and  there 
is  one  of  those  direct,  plain,  palpable, 
demonstrable  falsehoods,  of  which 
no  other  man,  who  ever  affected 
greatness,  has  so  often  and  so  impu¬ 
dently  availed  himself.  If  Ferdinand 
originally  intended  to  supplant  his  fa¬ 


ther,  it  was  by  the  help  of  France 
that  he  hoped  to  effect  it.  The  on¬ 
ly  act  of  conspiracy  proved  against 
him  and  his  party  was,  that  they  had 
attempted  to  form  this  alliance.  For 
this  ve^  act,  Buonaparte,  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Vittoria,  had  censured  him ; 
and  yet,  one  reason  here  assigned 
for  depriving  him  of  the  crown,  is 
his  hatred  of  France.  There  needs 
no  reasoning  to  detect  so  gross  an 
artifice.  , 

Ferdinand’s  answer  to 
this  extraordinary  paper  is.  May  4. 
like  his  former  letter,  high¬ 
ly  honourable  to  himself  and  his  ad¬ 
visers.  He  calmly  reminded  his  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
charges  thus  adduced  against  him. 
As  fur  the  affair  of  the  Escurial,  he 
said,  eleven  counsellors,  chosen  by 
the  king  himself,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  accusation ;  nor  could  this 
opinion  have  been  obtained  by  un¬ 
due  means,  wholly  without  influence 
as  he  was  at  that  time,  and  virtually 
a  prisoner.  The  king  spoke  of  the 
distrust  occasioned  by  the  entrance 
of  so  great  a  foreign  force  into  Spain: 
— might  he  be  told,  that  no  alarm 
need  have  been  given  by  troops  en¬ 
tering  as  friends  and  allies  i  He 
said,  that  his  own  troops  were  col¬ 
lected  at  Aranjuez  to  support  the 
glory  of  the  throne : — ^might  he  be 
reminded,  that  he  had  given  orders 
for  a  journey  to  Seville,  and  the 
troops  were  to  keep  open  that  road ! 
Every  person  believed  there  was  an 
intention  of  emigrating  to  America, 
manifest  as  it  was  that  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  were  going  to  the  coast  of  An¬ 
dalusia;  and  it  was  this  universal  be¬ 
lief  which  occasioned  the  tumults  at 
Aranjuez.  In  those  tumults,  the 
king  knew  that  his  son  took  no  other 
part  than  by  his  own  command,  t« 
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protect  from  the  people  the  object 
of  their  hatred,  who  was  believed  to 
be  the  proposer  of  this  journey.  The 
emperor,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand, 
haa  said,  his  motive  was  to  induce 
the  king  to  make  some  reforms,  and 
separate  from  his  person  the  Prince 
de  la  Paz,  whose  influence  was  the 
cause  of  every  calamity.  The  uni¬ 
versal  joy  which  his  arrest  produced 
throughout  the  whole  nation,  evi¬ 
dently  proved  that  this  was  indeed  the 
case.  As  to  the  rest,  Charles  himself 
was  the  best  witness  that,  in  the  tu¬ 
mults  at  Aranjuez,  not  a  word  was 
idiispered  against  him,  nor  against 
any  one  of  the  royal  family : — on  the 
contrary,  he  was  applauded  with  the 
neatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
heard  the  loudest  professions  of  fide¬ 
lity  to  his  august  person.  On  this 
account,  the  abdication  surprised 
every  one,  and  no  person  more  than 
Fermnand  himself.  No  one  expect¬ 
ed,  or  would  have  solicited  it. — 
**  Your  majesty,’*  said  Ferdinand, 
**  yourself  communicated  your  ab¬ 
dication  to  all  your  ministers,  en¬ 
joining  them  to  acknowledge  me  as 
their  natural  lord  and  sovereign. 
You  communicated  it  verbally  to  the 
diplomatic  body,  professing  that  your 
determination  proceeded  from  your 
spontaneous  will,  and  that  you  had 
Mfore  determined  upon  it.  You 
yourself  told  it  to  your  beloved  bro¬ 
ther,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  signature  which  your  majesty 
had  put  to  the  decree  of  abdication 
was  the  happiest  transaction  of  your 
life :  and,  finally,  your  mmesty  told 
me  personally,  three  days  afrerwards, 
that  I  shouldi  pay  no  attention  to  any 
assertion  of  the  abdication  being  invo¬ 
luntary,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  every 
respect  free  and  self-originating.” 

He  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
file  chvge  of  his  hatred  towards 


France.  In  what  had  it  appeared  i 
Were  not  the  various  letters  which, 
immediately  after  the  abdication,  he 
addressed  to  the  emperor,  so  many 
proofs  that  his  principles,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  strict  alliance  happily  subsist¬ 
ing  between  the  two  countries,  were 
those  that  the  king  had  inspired 
him  with  i  Had  he  not  shown  his 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  empe¬ 
ror,  by  going  to  Madrid  the  day  af¬ 
ter  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  had  en¬ 
tered  that  city  with  a  ^eat  part  of  his 
army,  and  garrisoned  it ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  to  go  uiere,  was  to  deliver  him¬ 
self  into  his  hands  ?  Had  he  not,  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  Ch¬ 
ance,  and  to  his  father’s  wish,  writ¬ 
ten  to  request  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Buonaparte  in  marriage  ?  Had  he 
not  sent  a  deputation  to  Bayonne  to 
compliment  the  emperor  in  his  name  i 
then  persuaded  his  brother  the  infante 
Don  Carlos  to  set  off,  that  he  might 
pay  his  respects  to  him  on  the  fron¬ 
tier?  Lastly,  had  he  not  left  Ma¬ 
drid  for  the  same  purpose  himself^ 
on  the  faith  of  the  assurances  given 
him  by  the  French  ambassador,  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  by  Generu 
Savary,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
France,  and  who  solicited  an  audi¬ 
ence,  to  tell  him  that  the  emperor 
only  expected  him  to  follow  the  same 
systeni  towards  France  as  his  father 
had  adopted,  in  which  case  he  should 
be  acknowledged  as  king  of  Spain, 
and  all  the  rest  would  be  forgotten  i 
How  any  of  his  letters,  proving  an 
enmity  towards  France,  should  have 
come  into  the  emperor’s  hands,  he 
could  not  comprehend,  knowing,  as 
he  did,  that  he  had  never  written 
any. 

Ferdinand  then  referred  to  his  for¬ 
mer  proposals.  **  I  signified,”  said 
he«  **  my  disposition  to  renounce 
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the  crown  in  your  favour,  when  the 
cones  should  be  convened ;  and  if 
not  convened,  when  the  council  and 
deputies  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
assembled ;  not  because  I  thought 
this  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  renunciation,  but  because  I 
thought  it  convenient  to  avoid  in¬ 
jurious  novelties,  which  frequently 
occasion  divisions  and  contentions, 
and  to  have  every  thing  attended  to 
which  respected  your  dignity,  my 
own  honour,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  realm.  If  your  majesty  should 
not  choose  to  reign  in  person,  I  will 
govern  in  your  royal  name,  or  in  my 
own ;  for  nobody  but  myself  can  re¬ 
present  your  person,  possessing,  as  1 
do,  in  my  own  favour,  the  decision 
of  the  laws,  and  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  nor  can  any  other  person  have 
80  much  interest  in  their  prosperity. 

**  I  repeat  again,  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  and  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  1  am  ready  to  accompany 
your  majesty  to  Spam,  there  to  make 
my  abdication  in  the  form  express¬ 
ed.  But  in  respect  to  what  you  have 
said  of  not  wishing  to  return  to  Spain, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  implore  you, 
by  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  heaven 
and  earth,  that  in  case  you  do  not 
choose  to  re-ascend  the  throne,  you 
will  not  leave  a  country  so  long 
known  to  you,  in  which  you  may 
choose  a  situation  best  suited  to  your 
injured  health,  and  where  you  may 
enjoy  greater  comforts  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  mind  than  in  any  other. 


**  Finally,  I  beg  your  majesty  most 
afiectionately,  that  you  will  seriously 
consider  your  situation,  and  that  you 
will  reflect  on  the  evil  of  excluding 
our  dynasty  for  ever  from  the  throne 
of  Spun,  and  substituting  in  its  roohi 
the  imperial  family  of  France.  This 
step  we  cannot  take  wdthout  the  ex¬ 
press  consent  of  all  the  individuals 
who  have,  or  mav  have,  a  right  to 
the  crown:  muc^  less  without  an 
equally-expressed  consent  ot  the  Spa¬ 
nish  people,  assembled  in  cortes  in  a 
place  of  security ;  and  besides,  being 
now  in  a  foreign  country,  it  would 
be  impossible  that  we  could  persuade 
any  one  that  we  acted  freely ;  and 
this  consideration  alone  would  annul 
whatever  we  might  do,  and  might 
produce  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

“  Before  I  conclude,  your  majes¬ 
ty  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  the 
counsellors  whom  you  call  perfidi¬ 
ous,  have  never  advised  me  to  dero¬ 
gate  from  the  love,  respect,  and  ho¬ 
nour  that  1  have  always  professed  to 
your  majesty,  whose  valuable  life  I 
'pray  God  to  preserve  to  a  haj>py  and 
good  old  age.** 

On  the  'day  after  this  let¬ 
ter  was  writ!  en,  Buonaparte  Jtfoy  5. 
had  an  hour*s  conference 
with  Charles;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  Ferdinand  was  called  in  by 
his  father,  to  hear,  in  the  presence 
of  this  tyrant,  and  of  the  queen,  ex¬ 
pressions,  says  Cevallos,  so  disgust¬ 
ing  *  and  humiliating,  that  I  do  not 
dare  to  record  them.  While  all  the 


*  It  was  stated  in  some  unofficial  articles,  that  in  one  of  these  conferences  the 
queen  declared  Ferdinand  to  be  illegitimate.  Buonaparte,  it  will  be  remember¬ 
ed,  in  his  letter  to  the  prince,  told  him  he  had  no  other  right  to  the  crown  thaa 
what  he  derived  from  his  mother.  Upon  this  subject  the  blowing  paragraph  ap¬ 
peared  in  Cobbett’s  Register,  of  July  Sd,  1808.  **  Ferdinand  has  the  consokmon  of 
knowing,  that  he  is  not  the  oa/y  bastanl  fruit  of  a  royal  mother.  It  might  be  some¬ 
what  indelicate  to  investigate  such  matters ;  but  hbtory  informs  us  of  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  bastardSfJema/e  as  w^  as  male,  wAo  have  put  forward  their  pretensions  to  a 
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Jieflt  were  seated,  he  was  kept  stand-  tonishment,  had  excited  indignation 
ing,  and  his  father  ordered  him  to  in  the  king,  who,  without  any  other 
make  an  absolute  renunciation  of  grounds,  thought  proper,  in  the 
the  crown,  under  pain  of  being  treat-  presence  of  Buonaparte  and  of  his 
ed,  with  all  his  household,  as  an  mother,  to  revile  him  with  the  most 
usurper,  and  a  conspirato**  against  humiliating  appellations,  and  to  re- 
the  lives  of  his  parents.  For  the  quire  from  him  an  unconditional  re¬ 
take  of  his  adherents  he  submitted,  nunciation,  on  pain  of  being  treated, 
and  delivered  in  a  renun-  with  all  those  of  his  council,  like  a 
Mcof  6.  ciation,  couched  in  such  traitor.  Under  these  circumstances, 
terms  as  at  once  to  imply  said  he,  I  make  the  renunciation 
compulsion,andreserve  the  condition  which  your  majesty  commands,  that 
ofhis  father’s  return  to  Spain.  “His  you  may  return  to  the  government 
former  renunciation,”  he  said,  “  he  of  Spain  in  the  same  state  as  when 
had  believed  himself  bound  to  modify  you  made  the  voluntary  abdication 
by  such  conditions  as  were  equally  re-  in  my  ♦  favour.” 
auired  by  the  respect  due  to  the  king,  Ferdinand  was  not  aware,  when 
the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions,  and  he  executed  this  form  of  rcnunci- 
the  preservation  of  his  own  honour,  ation,  that  his  father  was  no  longer 
These  modiBcations,  to  his  great  as-  qualified  to  receive  it.  The  tyrant 

vromn ;  and,  the  worst  of  it  is,  we  find  that  nations,  that  millions  of  men,  have 
ranged  themselves  on  different  sides,  have  vexed,  harassed,  lacerated,  and  killed 
one  another,  in  disputes  and  wars  about  the  honour  of  such  bastardiz^  gentry. — 
This  species  of  madness  is,  however,  at  an  end,  I  hope.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
people  could  now  be  found  to  cut  one  another’s  throats  for  the  sake  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  pretended  riuhtt  (fa  bastard  girl  or  boy.  In  this  respect,  the  world  is  cer¬ 
tainly  grown  wiser  than  it  was.  What  a  shocking  thing  it  would  be  to  see  a  whole 
nation  involved  in  confusion ;  to  see  it  desolated ;  to  see  the  people  (wise  and  vir¬ 
tuous  people  too)  stained  with  each  other’s  blood,  and  all  this  in  consequence  of 
the  freaks  of  a  woman,  who,  perhaps,  might  owe  it  merely  to  her  dignity  of  place, 
that  she  was  not  found  amongst  her  coarse-skinned  and  big-mouthed  sisters,  in  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  stews.  Mind,  reader,  I  have  been  speaking  here  merely  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  account  of  the  late  Queen  of  Spain’s  declaration  be  true ;  for, 
as  to  myself,  I  cannot  suffer  the  belief  of  the  fact  to  enter  niy  mind.  Princes,  in¬ 
deed,  not  only  have  bastards,  sometimes,  but  boast  of  them,  and  not  unfrequently 
when  it  is  pretty  well  known,  that  they  are  perfectly  innocent  of  the  guilt  they  so 
generously  assusne.  To  see  a  prince  with  a  troop  of  bastards,  whether  his  own  or 
not,  at  his  heels,  would  be  no  very  seemly  signt,  especially  while  bastardizing  is 
held  to  be  criminal  in  the  people.  But,  for  a  Queen,  reigning  ’  by  the  grace  of 
God,’  or  for  a  gracious  Princess,  to  have  a  bastard,  is  not  to  be  believed,  though 
averred  by  half  a  score  of  witnesses,  the  single  oath  of  either  of  whom  would  hang 
a  hundrea  forgers  or  coiners.  If  the  account  be  true,  which  has  been  given  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  her  royal  husband  seems  to  have  acted  a  very  ami¬ 
able  part  He  must  be,  upon  this  supposition  what  Pope  calls  *  a  well-bred  cuck¬ 
old.’  The  good  man  said  not  a  word,  which,  though  not  without  an  example, 
perhaps,  is  certainly  worthy  of  imitation  amongst  all  *  gentlemanly’  husbands, 
whose  fate  bears  a  resemblance  to  his.” 

This  passage  is  most  remarkable :  either  it  is  mere  ribaldry,  or  there  never  ap¬ 
peared  any  thing  more  mischievous,  more  treasonable  in  its  import. 

•  Appendix,  No.  XVIIL 
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had  not  waited  for  this  preliminary  the  same  day,  Charles  addressed  A 
to  conclude  his  mock  negeciations  letter  to  the  supreme  council  of  Cas> 
with  Charles.  This  wretched  pup-  tile  and  the  council  of  Inquisition, 
pet  addressed  an  edict  on  the  4th  informing  them,  that  having  resol- 
to  the  supreme  Junta  at  Madrid,  ved,  in  the  present  extraordinary  cir- 
nominating  Murat  lieutenant-gene-  cumstances,  to  give  a  new  proof  of 
ral  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  that  qua-  affection  towards  his  beloved  sub- 
lity,  president  of  the  government,  jeets,  he  had  abdicated  all  claims 
The  reason  assigned  was,  that  one  upon  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  in  fa- 
same  direction  might  be  given  to  all  vour  of  his  friend  and  ally,  the 
the  forces  of  Spain,  in  order  to  main-  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  trea- 
tain  the  security  of  property  and  ty  -{-  of  resignation,  he  said,  stipula- 
public  tranquiUity  against  enemies,  ted  for  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
as  well  exterior  as  interior.  All  per-  dence  of  those  kingdoms,  and  the 
sons,  therefore,  were  ordered  to  obey  preservation  of  Popery,  not  only  as 
the'  Grand  Duke’s  orders.  A  pro-  the  predominant,  but  as  the  sole  and 
clamation  to  the  people  accompa-  exclusive  religion  in  Spain.  The 
nied  this  edict.  They  were  told  councils  were  ordered  to  make  eve- 
that  their  king  was  occupied  in  con-  ry  exertion  in  support  of  the  empe* 
celling  with  his  ally  the  emperor,  all  ror,  and,  above  all,  with  their  utmost 
that  concerned  their  welfare,  and  care  to  preserve  the  country  frons 
they  were  warned  against  listening  insurrections and  tumults, 
to  perfidious  men,  who  sought  to  arm  The  preamble  to  the  trea- 
them  against  the  French,  and  the  ty  of  resignation,  states,  that  May  5. 
French  against  them.  All  those  who  the  object  of  the  two  con- 
spoke  against  France  were  said  to  tracting  princes  was  to  save  Spain 
be  men  who  thirsted  for  the  blood  from  the  convulsions  of  civil  and  fo- 
of  tl.e  Spaniards,  enemies  of  that  reign  war,  and  to  place  it  in  the  sole 
nation,  or  agents  of  England,  whose  position,  which,  under  its  presertt 
intrigues  would  involve  the  loss  of  extraordinary  circumstances,  could 
the  colonies,  the  separation  of  pro-  maintain  its  integrity,  guarantee  its 
vinces,  and  a  series  of  years  of  ^a-  colonies,  and  enable  it  to  unite  all 
mity  for  the  country.  “  Trust  to  my  its  means  to  those  of  France,  to  ob- 
experience,”  said  this  poor  mouth-  tain  a  maritime  peace.  There  is 

fiiece  of  a  perfidious  and  remorse-  something  like  madness  in  Buona- 
ess  t3rrant ;  “  and  obey  that  author!-  parte’s  feeling  respecting  the  mari- 
ty  which  I  hold  from  God  and  my  fa-  time  strength  of  England ;  it  haunts 
thers.  Follow  my  example,  and  think  him  every  where,  and  breaks  out  in 
that,  in  your  present  situation,  there  expressions  of  hatred  upon  the  most 
is  no  prosperity  or  safety  for  the  irrelevant  occasions.  By  the  first 
Spaniards,  but  in  the  friendship  of  article,  Charles  ceded  all  his  rights 
the  great  Emperor,  our  *  ally.”  On  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  In- 

*  Appendix,  No.  XIX. 

f  There  is  proliably  an  error  in  the  dates,  which  we  have  no  means  of  rectifying; 
for  though  the  treaty  is  here  said  to  be  signed  and  ratified,  it  is  not  dated  tHl  the 
day  after  this  letter. 
f  Appendix,  No.  XX. 
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dies,  having  only  had  in  view,  he 
said,  during  his  whole  life,  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  subjects,  and  constant¬ 
ly  adhering  to  the  principle,  that  all 
the  acts  of  the  sovereign  ought  sole¬ 
ly  to  attend  to  that  object.  This 
cession  was  represented  as  the  only 
means  which  could  re-establish  or¬ 
der;  and  it  was  covenanted,  1.  That 
it  took  place  only  on  condition  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  king¬ 
dom  should  be  maintained ;  that  the 
prince  whom  it  might  please  the  em-, 
eror  to  place  on  the  throne  should 
e  independent:  and  that  the  limits 
^of  Spain  were  to  undergo  no  altera¬ 
tion.  2.  'fhe  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  religion,  should  be  the 
only  one  in  Spain ;  no  reformed  re¬ 
ligion  should  be  tolerated,  still  less 
should  inhdelity :  these  things  were 
to  be  prevented  or  punished  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  established  usage.  3.  All 
property  confiscated  since  the  revo¬ 
lution  at  Aranjuez  should  be  resto¬ 
red  ;  and  all  decrees  which  had  been 
passed  against  the  friends  of  Charles 
were  declared  null  and  void.  4. 
Charles  having  thus  secured  the  pro¬ 
sperity,  the  integrity,  and  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  his  kingdom,  (such  was  the 
monstrous  language  of  this  conven¬ 
tion,)  the  emperor  engaged  to  grant 
an  asylum  in  his  states  to  him,  the 
queen,  the  Prince  de  la  Paz,  and 
such  of  their  servants  as  should  chuse 
to  follow  them,  and  who  should  en¬ 
joy  in  France  a  rank  equivalent  to 
that  which  they  possessed  in  Spain. 
5,  6,  7,  8.  The  palace  of  Compeigne, 
with  its  parks  and  forests,  should  be 
at  the  disposal  of  King  Charles  du¬ 
ring  his  life,  and  a  civil  list  of 
80,000,000  reals,  should  be  paid 
him  in  monthly  payments :  after  his 
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death  the  queen  should  have  a  re¬ 
venue  of  2,000,000,  for  her  dowry. 
An  annual  rent  of  400,000  livres 
should  be  granted  to  each  of  the  in¬ 
fantes,  in  perpetuity,  reverting  from 
one  branch  to  another,  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  one,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  and  to  the  crown  of  France, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  all  the 
branches.  It  was  to  be  understood 
that  this  civil  list  and  these  rents 
were  to  be  looked  for  exclusively 
from  the  treasury  of  France.  The 
infantes  were,  however,  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  article,  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  their  comraanderies 
in  Spain.  9, 10.  The  castle  of  Cham- 
bord,  with  its  parks,  forests,  and 
farms,  were  given  by  the  emperor 
to  King  Charles,  in  full  property, 
being  in  exchange  for  all  the  allodial 
and  particular  property  appertaining 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  possessed 
personally.* — This  convention  was 
signed  by  General  Duroc,  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace,  on  the  part  of 
Buonaparte,  and  on  the  part  of  Charles 
by  Godoy,  under  his  titles,  Spanish 
and  Portugueze,  of  Prince  de  la  Paz, 
and  Count  of  Evora-monte.  Thus 
did  this  man,  the  last  and  worst  of 
that  succession  of  favourites  who 
have  been  the  curse  of  Spain,  con¬ 
summate  his  own  crimes,  and,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  the  total  degradation 
of  his  country;  rejoicing  probably 
in  the  revenge  which  he  was  taking 
upon  a  nation,  by  whom  he  was  so 
righteously  abhorred.  Havii^  done 
his  work,  he  passed  on  into  ^imce, 
tliere  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  neglected  and  despised,  and  to 
leave  behind  him  a  name  more  infa¬ 
mous  than  any  in  Spanish  history. 
One  proclamation  mors  was  issusd 
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in  the  name  of  Charles,  calling  upon 
all  his  former  subjects  :j  concur  in 
carrying  into-  effect  the  dispositions 
of  his  “  dear  fnend  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon,”  andexhortuig  them  to  avoid 
popular  commotions,  the  effect  of 
which  could  only  be  havoc,  the 
destruction  of  families,  and  the  ruin 
of  all.*  • 

Ferdinand  had  hitherto  renounced 
his  right  in  reference  to  his  father 
only.  A  farther  renunciation  was 
demanded  from  him :  it  was  not 
tamely  yielded ;  and  in  his  last  con¬ 
ference  with  him  upon  the  subject, 
Buonaparte  bade  him  chuse  between 
cession  and  death.  Prince,  il  faut 
opter  entre  la  cession  et  la  mort.  Tliis 
is  the  statement  of  Cevallos,  and  it 
is  so  probable,  and  so  consistent  with 
the  Corsican’s  character,  that  it  can¬ 
not  reasonably  be  doubt^  That  ty¬ 
rant  long  represented  the  resignation 
as  voluntary  on  Ferdinand’s  part ;  he 
has,  however,  at  length  admitted  that 
force  was  used,  endeavouring,  at  the 
same  time,  to  shew  that  the  prince  was 
left  at  freedom.  A  proposal,  it  is 
said,  in  this  curious  statement  of  the 
nefarious  transaction,  was  made  to 
him  to  return  to  Spain,  and  he  was 
offered  a  convoy  of  French  soldiers 
to  escort  him  to  any  part  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  which  he  might  chuse.  But  it 
was  announced  to  him,  that  France 
would  immediately  make  war  upon 
him,  and  never  suffer  him  to  reign;  for 
it  was  theduty  of  the  emperor  to  make 
war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  his  crown,  and  those  which  had 
been  ceded  to  him  by  Charles,  and 
to  destroy  the  projects  of  the  parti- 
zans  of  England.  Ferdinand,  it  is 
said,  would  have  returned,  but  not 
without  a  promise  that  the  French 
armies  should  be  withdrawn,  or  pla- 
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ced  under  his  orders,  and  this  being 
refused,  he  preferred  securing  to  him¬ 
self  apeaceml  life.  ThU  statement  has 
evidently  been  published  to  lessen 
the  abhorrence  which  the  plain  and 
faithful  narrative  of  Cevallos  has  ex¬ 
cised  wherever  it  has  reached ;  but 
force  is  admitted,  even  in  this  state¬ 
ment  itself;  and  if  it  wete  true,  the 
atrocity  of  Buonaparte’s  conduct 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  be 
extenuated.  The  whole  system  of 
treachery,  from  the  secret  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  under  cover  of  which 
troops  were  introduced  into  the  heart 
of  Spain,  to  tlie  artifices  and  repeat¬ 
ed  falsehoods  by  which  Ferdinand 
was  decoyed  into  his  power,  remains 
the  same. 

That  Ferdinand  should  at  length 
have  yielded,  is  not  to  be  severely 
condemned ;  it  is  rather  to  be  admired 
that  he  should  have  resisted  so  lon^. 
Even  had  he  been  of  a  more  heroic 
frame,  than,  from  his  family  and  edu¬ 
cation,  there  is  any  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose,  imprisonment,  and  death,  by 
some  dark  agency,  were  all  he  could 
expect  from  farther  opposition. — 
Thus  intimidated,  he  authorised  his 
former  tutor,  E^oiquiz,  to .  treat 
with  Duroc  for  the  surrender  of  his 
own  rights,  and  those  of  his  brothers 
and  his  uncle  Don  Antonio,  who  had 
now  been  sent  from  Madrid,  rather 
as  prisoners,  than  in  any 
other  character.  The  pre-  Miy  10. 
amble  declared,  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  having  diffe¬ 
rences  to  regulate,  had  agreed  to 
these  terms: — 1.  That  Ferdinand 
acceded  to  the  cession  made  by  his 
father,  and  renounced,  as  far  as  might 
be  necessary,  the  rights  accruing^to 
him  as  Prince  of  Asturias.  2. 
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title  of  royal  highness,  with  all  the  half  remtuning  to  the  princess,  his 
honours  and  prerogatives  which  the  consort,  if  he  left  one  to  survive  him. 
Princes  of  the  Blood  enjwed,  should  7.  The  same  rank  and  titles  should 
be  granted  to  him  in  France :  his  be  assigned  to  the  Infantes  and  their 
descendants  should  inherit  the  titles  descendants  as  to  the  prince ;  they 
of  Prince  and  Serene  Highness,  and  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  reve- 
hold  the  same  rank  as  die  prince-  nues  of  their  commanderies  in  Spain, 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.  3,  4.  The  (as  had  been  agreed  in  the  conven- 
palaces,  parks,  and  farms  of  Navarre,  tion  with  Charles,)  and  an  appanage 
with  50,000  acres  of  the  woods  de-  rent  of  400,000  livres,  (as  also  there 
pendent  on  them,  should  be  given  stipulated,)  should  be  settled  on  them 
to  him,  free  from  incumbrance,  in  in  perpetuity,  with  reversion  to  the 
frill  property  for  ever ;  and  pass,  in  issue  of  Ferdinand.*  No  mention 
default  of  his  heirs,  to  those  of  his  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  the  Queen 
brother  and  uncle,  in  succession :  of  Etruria  and  her  son,  a  boy  of  eight 
and  the  title  of  prince  should  be  con-  years  old,  who,  W  the  doubly-vil- 
ferred,  by  letters  patent  and  parti-  lanous  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  was 
cular,  upon  the  collateral  heir  to  to  have  been  made  king  of  Nortbern 
whom  this  property  might  revert. —  Lusitania.  Involved  in  what  may  tru- 
5,  6.  400,000  livres  of  appanage'rent  ly  be  called  the  common  destruction 
on  the  treasury  of  France,  payable  of  their  house,  they  were  seized  with 
in  equal  monthly  portions,  should  be  the  Infantes  at  Madrid,  and  escort- 
settled  on  him,  with  reversion,  in  like  ed  to  Bayonne ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
ipauner,  (o  the  Infantes,  and  their  unhappy  family,  now  that  the  mock- 
posterity  ;  and  a  life-rent  of  600,000  ery  ot  negociation  was  at  an  end, 
should  be  given  the  prince,  the.  were  sent  mto  the  interior  of  France. 
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tnmrrectton  at  Madrid^  and  Military  Murders  ajlerward. — Base  Condus9 
of  the  Junta  of  Government^  of  the  Council  of  Castile^  and  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition. — Addressy  in  the  name  qf  Ferdinand,  and  the  Infantes  commanding 
the  Spaniards,  to  submit  to  Buonapaxte's  pleasure. — Assembly  qf  Notables 
convoked  at  Bayonne,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  nominated  by  his  Brother 
King  qf  Spain  and  the  Indies^— XJIeneral  Insurrection  of  the  Spamards*—. 
Formation  qf  the  Provincial  Juntas  ;  the  Junta  qf  Seville  takes  the  lead^^ 
Their  Proclamations,  and  the  Measures  uihich  they  recommend. 


Thus  had  Buonaparte  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  the  house  of  Bourbon 
of  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  whole 
of  that  family  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Infante  Don  Pedro,*  nephew 
to  Charles  IV.,  who  had  fortunately 
been  adopted  by  the  Portugueze 
court,  and  accompanied  them  to 
Brazil,)  were  in  his  power  as  prison¬ 
ers  ;  and,  in  the  character  of  an  ally, 
he  had  secured  for  himself  the  passes 
of  tlie  Pyrenees,  seized  the  import¬ 
ant  city  of  Barcelona,  and  the  strong¬ 
est  places  upon  the  frontier,  march¬ 
ed  his  armies  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  and  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  capital.  The  train  of  per¬ 
fidy  by  which  he  had  thus  far  accom¬ 
plished  his  purpose,  is  unexampled 
even  in  the  worst  ages  of  history.  The 
whole  transaction  was,  on  his  part,  a 


business  of  pure,  unmingled  wick¬ 
edness,  unprovoked,  unextenuated* 
equally  detestable  in  its  motive,  its 
means,  and  its  end. 

The  Corsican  had  now  di^layed 
himself  in  his  true  character.  For  the 
mere,  selfish,  vulgar  ambition,  of  ag¬ 
grandizing  his  own  family,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  his  brother  Joseph  from  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  that  of  MadricL 
he  had  committed  an  act  of  usur¬ 
pation,  as  impolitic,  as  it  was  iniqui¬ 
tous.  S^ain  had  been  the  faithful 
ally  of  France,— let  Trafalgar  wit¬ 
ness  how  fatally  for  herself!  Her 
fleets  were  at  the  disposal  of  Buona- 
arte ;  her  armies  were  occupied  in 
is  service  in  Portugal,  and  upon 
the  Baltic ;  her  treasures  were  at  his 
demand,  as  completely  as  if  Charles 
had  been  a  tributary  king.  France 


*  Son  to  the  late  Infante  Don  Gabriel,  whose  translation  of  Sallust  is  well  known, 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  modem  typography.  Don  Pedro  was 
bom  in  1786. 
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then  could  gain  nothing  by  this  change 
of  dynasty ;  and  the  loss  of  all  the 
vantages  which  she  derived  from  Spa¬ 
nish  America,  was  hazarded  it, 
even  if  Spain  herself  should  passive¬ 
ly  submit  to  the  insolent  intrusion 
of  a  stranger,  a  low- bom,  low-mind¬ 
ed  adventurer,  base  and  bloody,  who 
had  renewed  at  Naples  an  exhibition 
of  those  tortures  which  make  the 
judge  as  much  to  be  abhorred  as  the 
criminal,  however  great  the  crime ; 
a  wretch,  elevated  for  the  mere  acci¬ 
dent  of  consanguinity,  in  an  age  when 
all  the  adventurers  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  had  raised  themselves 
by  some  species  of  talent,  either  in 
the  cabinet  or  the  field:  his  only 
merit  was,  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  sufficient¬ 
ly  unprincipled,  mean,  and  cruel,  to 
be  his  tool  and  executioner. 

As  for  the  pretext,  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  an  English  party  in  Spain,  it 
was  notoriously  false.  If  nations  who 
were  groaning  under  the  manifold 
miseries  which  a  bad  government 
occasions,  could  have  looked  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  assistance  in  their  hopes  of 
reform,  the  continent  of  Europe 
would  not  at  this  day  have  been  un¬ 
der  the  iron  yoke  of  France,  and  half 
the  unhappy  men  who  are  forced  in¬ 
to  the  tyrant’s  armies,  slaves  them¬ 
selves,  to  become  the  instruments  of 
enslaving  others,  would  have  been 
fighting  in  their  own  righteous  cause 
against  him.  Those  Spaniards  who 
felt  and  lamented  the  degradation 
of  Spain,  founded  their  hopes  of  ef¬ 
fecting  its  regeneration  upon  Buona¬ 
parte.  There  was  not  any  possible 
way  by  which  he  could  so  effectual¬ 
ly  have  attached  the  Spaniards  to 
their  alliance  with  France,  secured 
their  affections,  and  strengthened 
his  own  immediate  and  individual 
interests,  (if  the  vulgarest  ambition 


had  not  blinded  him,)  as  by  con¬ 
necting  his  own  family  with  the 
royal  house  of  Spain,  by  the  project¬ 
ed  marriage  with  Ferdinand,  and 
suffering  him  and  his  ministers  to 
make  ^ose  reforms  which  would 
soon  have  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  a  country  that  was  still 
sound  at  heart.  Buonaparte  has  ne¬ 
ver  had  it  in  his  power  to  produce 
such  great  and  extensive  good  as 
this  opportunity  invited,  without 
risk,  effort,  or  any  contingent  in¬ 
convenience.  He  had  only  to  say, 
let  these  things  be,  and  the  work  of 
progressive  reformation  would  have 
begun  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  Ame¬ 
rica,  while  he,  like  a  presiding  God, 
might  have  looked  on,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  blessings  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  for  his  benignant  influence. — '■ 
But  no  thought  of  good  seems  ever 
to  have  entered  into  this  tyrant’s 
heart.  Like  an  incarnation  of  the 
evil  principle,  whatever  he  does  ori¬ 
ginates  and  ends  in  evil. 

The  artifices  by  which  he  had 
thus  far  accomplished  his  purpose 
were  of  the  basest  kind.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  any  plot  of  perfidious 
ambition  so  coarsely  planned.  The 
term  of  policy  cannot  be  applied  to 
it ;  even  cunning  implies  more  ex¬ 
ertion  of  talent  than  was  displayed 
in  this  whole  infamous  transaction. 
Nothing  more  was  required  than  to 
employ  falsehood  and  violence  e- 
'  qually  without  remorse;  to  repeat 
professions  and  protestations  enough 
to  deceive  the  prince ;  and  to  shed 
blood  enough  to  intimidate  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  former  object  had  been 
effected ;  and  Murat,  perceiving  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  Spaniards, 
which  neither  he  nor  his  master  had 
expected,  was  eager  to  give  the 
word  for  slaughter.  He  seems,  us 
soon  fts  he  entered  Madrid,  resolved 
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to  make  them  f(^el  that  they  were  no 
lonc'er  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
but  that  they  must  learn  obedience  to 
a  military  yoke.  A  French  governor 
,  of  the  city  had  been  ap- 
April  14.  pointed  ;  a  French  pa- 
trole  established;  and 
notice  was  given,  that,  as  the  great¬ 
coats  for  the  French  troops  had  not 
arrived,  the  heads  of  the  police  were 
to  call  at  every  house  to  receive  a 
contribution  of  those  articles,  every 
person  being  expected  to  contribute 
as  many  as  he  could.  After  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Ferdinand  from  Madrid, 
the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  hourly  increased ; — ^they  knew 
that  he  h^  expected  to  meet  Buo¬ 
naparte  at  Burgos ;  and  the  tidings 
that  he  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and 
proceeded  to  Bayonne,  excited  in 
them  as  much  alarm  as  wonder.  An 
extraordinary  courier  arrived  every 
evening  from  that  city ; — the  intelli¬ 
gence  which  he  brought  was  never 
published  in  the  Gazette,  but  circu¬ 
lated  as  extracts  from  private  corre¬ 
spondence:  the  first  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  consisted  solely  of  details  of 
the  honours  with  which  Ferdinand 
had  been  received  by  the  emperor. 
Subsequent  ones  became  each  less 
satisfactory  than  the  last ;  hints  were 
given  that  all  was  not  going  on  well ; 
and  the  intentions  of  the  tyrant  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  developed,  till 
it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that 
Ferdinand  was  to  be  deprived  of  his 
crown. 

The  courier,  who  w^as  expected 
on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  April,  did 
not  arrive; — he  was  still  expected 
on  the  following  evening,  and  great 
multitudes  assembled  at  thb  Puerto 
del  Sol,  and  in  the  other  streets  near 
the  post-office,  anxiously  waiting  for 
his  news.  The  French  garrison  were 
under  arms  all  that  night;— 4heir 


commanders,  **  cool  spectators  of 
these  things,  according  to  their  own 
relation,  saw  a  crisis  approaching, 
and  saw  it  with  pleasure.” 

The  following  morning  had  May  2. 
been  fixed  on  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  poor  queen  of  Etru¬ 
ria  and  her  brouier,  the  Infante  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula,  for  Bayonne. 
Many  people  collected  before  the 

talace.  It  was  reported,  that  the 
nfante  Don  Antonio,  the  president 
of  the  provisional  government,  had 
been  desired,  or  rather  ordered  by 
Murat,  to  join  his  brother  and  ne¬ 
phew  at  Bayonne ;  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  intimating  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  expected  to  be  appointed 
regent  during  his  absence,:  but  the 
infante  refused  to  obey.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  power,  he  said,  from  the 
king,  his  nephCw,  and  only  to  him 
in  person  would  he  resign  it ;  and 
he  would  not  abandon  his  post.  In 
consequence  of  this  act  of  firmness, 
Murat  recalled  some  troops  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  which  had  been  ordered  to  a 
different  station  some  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  and  entered  the  city  with  them 
that  morning,  intending,  as  was  sup¬ 
posed,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  in¬ 
fante,  and  make  himself  regent.  Ap¬ 
prehending  this,  the  people  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  resist  force  by  force.  A 
rumour  arose,  that  one  of  the  car¬ 
riages,  when  it  drove  up  to  the  gate, 
was  intended  for  Don  Antonio ;  and 
the  populace,  determined  that  they 
would  not  suffer  the  last  of  the  roym 
family  to  be  taken  from  them,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  government  during  their  king's 
absence,  cut  the  traces  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  forced  it  back  into  the 
palace- yard.  Being,  however,  as¬ 

sured  that  Don  Antonio  was  not  to 
leave  Madrid,  they  permitted  it  a- 
gain  to  be  yoked,  and  brought  out. 
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Murat  sent  one  of  his  aid-de-camps 
to  inquire  into  this  disturbance :  the 
people  were  disposed  to  treat  him 
roughly,  but  some  Spanish  officers 
interfered,  and  rescued  him  from 
their  hands.  The  carriages  with 
the  queen  of  Etruria  and  her  bro¬ 
ther  were  now  suffered  to  proceed ; 
the  latter,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was 
crying  bitterly,  and  manifes^'  un¬ 
willing  to  go.  This  both  affected 
and  enrag^  the  people.  At  this 
moment,  the  aid-de-camp  returned 
with  a  party  of  French  soldiers,  and 
the  scene  of  bloodshed  began. 

The  Spanish  troops  were  locked 
up  in  their  barracks,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  joining  the  people;  some 
of  their  officers  being,  perhaps,  in 
the  French  interest,  and  others  fore¬ 
seeing  the  inevitable  issue  of  so  un¬ 
equal  a  contest.  The  people  beha¬ 
ved  with  great  spirit :  there  is,  in¬ 
deed,  scarcely  upon  record  >  an  in¬ 
stance  of  an  attempt  so  brave,  and 
at  the  sdtne  time  so  hopeless,  when 
idl  the  circumstances  are  considered. 
As  fast  as  the  alarm  spread,  every 
man  of  the  lowep  ranks,  who  could 
find  any,  kind  of  weapon,  armed  him¬ 
self,  and  hastened  to  the  nearest 
scene  of  action.  Numbers  of  the 
French  fell,  and  their  arms  were 
seized  by  the  Spaniards  but  what 
could  the  people  of  a  metropolis  ef¬ 
fect  against  ^,000  troops  in  their 
city  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  insurrection,  and  ea¬ 
ger  to  take  advantage  of  it;  they 
themselves  half  armed,  without  lead,- 
ers,  and  without  any  concerted  plan  ? 
The  French  poured  into  the  city 
from  all  sides  with  their  flying  artil¬ 
lery  ;  their  cavalry  repeatedly  char¬ 
ged  the  populace  ;  and  thirty  dis- 
enlarges  of  grape-shot  cleared  the 
streets.  The  chief  scenes  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  were  the  great  street  of  Alc^a, 


the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  the  Great 
Square ; — the  infantry  fired  vollies 
into  every  cross  street  as  they  pass¬ 
ed  ;  and  every  window  and  balcony 
was  aimed  at  where  any  person  was 
to  be  seen.  The  people,  when  once 
dispersed,  fled  into  the  houses ;  they 
were  followed  there  by  the  Frencl^ 
and  bayonetted  wherever  they  were 
found — not  those  alone,  as  was  said 
in  the  Moniteur,  who  had  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  in  whatever  place 
of  concealment  they  were  discover¬ 
ed.  Parties  of  cavalry,  also,  were 
stationed  at  the  different  outlets  of 
the  city,  where  they  cut  down  all 
who  attempted  to  escape.  The  loss 
of  the  French  in  this  day’s  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  carefully  concealed;  they 
represented  it  as  trifling  ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears,  upon  the  best  and  most  im¬ 
partial  testimony  which  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
troops  in  the  city  were  killed,  before 
their  overoowering  force  from  the 
camps  could  come  up. 

Two  brave  artillery  officers,  by 
name  Doaiz  and  Velarde,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  artillerymen 
and  citizens,  made  for  the  arsenal ; 
but  before  they  could  deliver  out 
the  arms,  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
secure  it.  -They  repelled -the  first 
column,  having  brought  a  four-and- 
twenty  pounder  to  bear  upon  the 
long  narrow  street  by  whfch  the  ene 
my  advanced.  Two  other  columns 
were  dispatched  against  them,  who, 
from  the  windows  and  rooft  of  hou¬ 
ses  in  the  neighbourhood,  fired  on 
them  from  both  sides.  Velarde  was 
killed  by  a  musket  ball ;  Doaiz,  ha¬ 
ving  his  thigh  broken,  continued  to 
give  his  orders  sitting,  till  he  recei¬ 
ved  three  other  wounds,  the  last  of 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Spain 
will  one  day  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  perished 
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on  this  day ;  and  there  the  names  of 
these  brave  men  will  be  recorded. 
About  two,  the  firing  ceased  in  all 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  interference  of  the  council  of 
Castile  and  other  tribunals,  who  pa¬ 
raded  the  streets  with  many  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  and  an  escort  of 
Spanish  soldiers  and  French  impe¬ 
rial  guards  intermixed.  It  was  now 
hoped  that  the  carnage  was  at  an 
end ;  but  it  is  the  system  of  Buona¬ 
parte  to  continue  the  work  of  death 
in  cool  blood.  One  of  his  military 
tribunals  was  formed  under  Generd 
Grouchy ;  tribunals  not  less  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  French  nation  than 
those  by  which  their  own  countrj'- 
men  were  sacrificed  under  Robe¬ 
spierre.  By  their  own  account,  many 
thousands  of  the  Spaniards  had  fallen ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
slaughter  amon^  themmusthavebeen 
very  great.  This,  however,  did  not  sa¬ 
tisfy  Murat : — those  who  were  spa¬ 
red  in  the  massacre,  and  made  pri¬ 
soners,  were  reserved  to  be  execu¬ 
ted  after  it.  Three  groupes,  of  for¬ 
ty  each,  were  successively  shot  in 
the  Prado.  Great  and  untold  num¬ 
bers,  in  like  manner,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  church  of  N.  Senora 
de  la  Soledad,  near  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  and  near  the  Puerta  de  S.  Vi¬ 
cente.  Many  groupes  were  thus  shot, 
of  thirty  or  forty  at  a  time.  In  this 
manner  was  the  evening  of  that  2d 
of  May  ei^loyed  by  the  French  at 
Madrid.  The  inhabitants  were  for¬ 
ced  to  illuminate  their  houses,  for 
the  safety  of  their  oppressors ;  so 
that,  through  the  whole  night,  the 
streets  were  lighted  up,  and  the 
dead  and  the  dying  might  be  seen 
distinctly  as  in  broad  noon-day,  ly¬ 
ing  in  heaps  upon  the  bloody  pave¬ 
ment.  When  morning  came,  the 
same  mockery  of  justice  was  conti¬ 


nued,  and  fresh  murders  committed 
deliberately,  with  the  forms  of  mili¬ 
tary  execution,  during  several  suc¬ 
ceeding  days. 

The  junta  of  govern¬ 
ment,  on  this  occasion.  May  4. 
betrayed  their  country: 
they  nominated  Murat  their  presi¬ 
dent.;  and  Don  Antonio  was  sent  off 
to  Bayonne,  to  join  the  rest  of  his 
family  in  captivity.  Ferocious  as 
Murat  was,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
attempt  to  sooth  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  told  them  in  his  May  5. 
proclamations,  that  their 
tranquillity  would  from  henceforth 
be  unalterable :  they  would  owe  this 
to  the  loyalty  of  their  character ;  but 
it  would  be  still  more  assured  to 
them  by  the  confidence  which  is 
inspired  by  the  laws ;  for,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  he 
said,  the  military  commission  was 
suppressed.  From  that  time,  every 
inhabitant,  whatsoever  his  rank,  who 
might  have  given  cause  for  being 
seized  by  the  French  troops,  provi¬ 
ded  he  had  not  borne  arms  against 
them,  should  be  iiyunediately  given 
over  to  his  proper  judges,  and  tried 
by  them.  It  evidently  appears, 
therefore,  that  men  who  had  not 
borne  arms  had  been  put  to  death 
by  Grouchy’s  bloody  tribunal. — E- 
ven  in  the  only  excepted  case,  con¬ 
tinued  this  proclamation,  that  of  ha¬ 
ving  born6  arms  against  the  French, 
a  judge  nominated  by  the  competent 
tribunal  of  the  nation  should  assist 
in  regulating  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  against  the  accused,  till  sen¬ 
tence  was  pronounced.  No  coun¬ 
trymen  domiciliated  in  the  town,  nor 
stranger,  should  be  molested  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  dress,  still  less  the  ec¬ 
clesiastics.  This  alludes  to  an  order 
which  had  been  issued,  either  by  Mu¬ 
rat  or  his  obsequious  junta,  prohibit- 
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Ing  any  person  from  appearing  in  a 
cloak — a  dress  so  favourable  for  con¬ 
cealing  weapons :  but  this  garment 
is  so  universally  worn  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  the  decree  was  thus  mo¬ 
dified  on  the  third  day,  and  repealed 
altogether  on  the  following.  Car¬ 
riers,  employed  in  bringing  provi¬ 
sions  to  tlie  town,  should  thencefor¬ 
ward  be  subjected  to  no  vexation, 
nor  detention  of  their  carriages  and 
beasts  ;  and  only  half  the  cattle  of 
the  muleteers  should  in  future  be  put 
in  requisition,  even  upon  the  most 
urgent  necessity ;  even  then  they 
should  not  be  detained  longer  than 
three  or  four  days,  and  paid  for  at 
the  regulated  prices.  Orders  should 
be  given  at  those  gates  where  car¬ 
riers  had  suffered  arbitrary  deten¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  be  searched  and 
stripped  of  their  arms,  that  this  abuse 
should  be  prevented ;  but  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  repeat  the  order  against 
introducing  fire-arms,  or  other  pro¬ 
hibited  weapons,  into  the  city: — tliey 
were  always  to  be  deposited  at  the 
gate. 

The  members  of  the  junta,  in  ap¬ 
pointing  Murat  their  president,  and 
aiding  him  with  all  the  influence  of 
their  authority,  acted  not  so  much 
from  compulsion,  as  from  treachery ; 
for  they  were  informed  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Ferdinand,  and  had  received 
from  him  discretionary  powers,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  boldest  and  most  pa¬ 
triotic  measures.  From  the  time 
when  that  poor  prince  left  Madrid, 
a  courier  was  dispatched  every  night 
by  Cevallos  to  the  junta,  communi¬ 
cating  what  appeared  necessary  for 
their  information  and  direction.  Af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  it  was 
soon  found  that  these  couriers  were 
intercepted.  Cevallos  complained  of 
this  to  the  French  minister  Cham- 
pgny,  and  was  told  in  reply,  that 


as  the  emperor  acknowledged  no 
other  king  than  Charles  IV.,  it  re¬ 
sulted,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  he  could  not  admit  in  his  terri¬ 
tory  any  act,  in  the  nature  of  a  pass¬ 
port,  given  by  Ferdinand  in  tliat  cha¬ 
racter;  but  the  letters  which  had 
been  detained  upon  this  ground,  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
postmaster,  and  would  be  punctually 
delivered,  as  would  any  others  which 
he  chose  to  have  conveyed,  either  by 
the  ordinary  post,  or  by  the  French 
courier.  This  extraordinary  notifi¬ 
cation  needed  no  farther  explana¬ 
tion.  Cevallos,  in  consequence,  sent 
duplicates  of  his  dispatches  by  dif¬ 
ferent  conveyances,  and  succeeded 
in  informing  the  junta,  that  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  actually  a  prisoner.  Their 
duty  was  obvious ; — if  they  could  not 
retreat  themselves  to  a  place  of  se¬ 
curity,  they  ought  to  have  delegated 
their  authority  to  persons  who  were  in 
a  situation  where  they  could  act  for 
the  good  of  the  country ;  but  tliosp 
among  them,  whose  intentions  were 
good,  wanted  courage  and  decision, 
and  the  majority  were  slaves  to 
France.  Surprised  at  receiving  no 
advice  from  them,Ferdinand  dispatch¬ 
ed  an  order,  enjoining  them  to  exe¬ 
cute  whatever  was  expedient  for  the 
service  of  the  king  and  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  authorizing  them  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  same  powers  as  lie  himself 
should  possess  were  he  upon  the 
spot.  The  cabinet  courier  who  ear¬ 
ned  the  dispatch  was  intercepted. 
A  duplicate,  how'ever,  reached  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  intelligible 
than  such  an  order.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  timidity  of  the  better 
members,  and  the  faithlessness  of 
the  others,  that,  instead  of  acting  up¬ 
on  it,  they  sent  a  confidential  per¬ 
son  to  confer  with  Ferdinand,  and 
learn  frpm  him,  1.  Whether  he 
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thought  6t  to  authorize  them  to  sub* 
Btitute  one  or  more  persons,  either 
of  their  own  body  or  otherwise,  to 
hold  a  council  in  a  secure  situation, 
where  it  could  freely  act ;  and  what 
persons  he  would  please  to  have  cho¬ 
sen.  2.  Whether  it  was  his  wish 
that  hostilities  should  be  commen¬ 
ced  against  the  French,  and  when 
and  how  it  should  be  done.  3.  Whe¬ 
ther  they  should  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  more  French 
troops  into  Spain,  by  guarding  the 
pq^es.  And,  4.  Whether  he  thought 
It  right  to  convoke  a  cortes;  in  which 
case  a  decree  from  him  would  h^  ne- 
cessaiy,  addressed  to  the  royal  coun¬ 
cil.  If  the  cortes  were  to  be  assem¬ 
bled,  they  asked  likewise  what  sub¬ 
jects  it  should  proceed  to  discuss  ? 

It  is,  unhappily, but  too  well  known, 
and  too  severely  felt,  that  public  af¬ 
fairs,  in  the  most  momentous  times, 
are  oflen  conducted  with  a  degree 
of  folly,  scarcely  ever  discovered  in 
I  the  management  of  individual  con¬ 
cerns  ;  and  this  foUy  has  so  oflen 
done  the  work  of  treason,  that  it 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible,  even  up¬ 
on  this  miserable  plea,  to  acquit  tlie 
junta.  At  a  time  when  every  hour 
-  was  of  such  importance,  they  dis¬ 
patched  a  messenger  four  hundred 
miles,  to  ask  Ferdinand’s  (minion  up¬ 
on  points,  on  every  one  of  which  he 
would  have  consulted  them  had  he 
been  in  Madrid;  all  which  they  were 
better  able  to  determine  than  he 
could  be ;  and  on  which,  in  fact,  he 
required  that  information  which  could 
only  be  possessed  upon  the  spot.— 
Ferdinand  replied,  that  he  was  not 
in  a  state  of  freedom;  and  being 
therefore  incapable  of  taking  any 
measures,  either  for  his  own  pre¬ 
servation,  or  that  of  the  monarchy, 
he  invested  them  with  full  powers  to 


repair  to  any  place  that  might  be 
deemed  most  convenient,  and  exer¬ 
cise,  in  his  name,  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  his  person,  all  the  functions 
of  sovereignty:  That  they  should 
commence  hostilities  the  moment 
they  knew  that  he  was  proceeding 
into  the  interior  of  France,  which 
he  should  not  do,  unless  compelled 
by  violence ;  and  that  they  would 
prevent,  in  the  best  manner  they 
could,  the  intrcxluction  of  more 
French  troops  into  the 'peninsula— 
This  was  the  substance  of  one  de¬ 
cree.  The  other,  which  accompanied 
it,  was  directed  to  the  junta ;  and, 
at  their  suggestion,  to  any  chancory 
or  audience  of  the  kingdom,  lest 
they  should  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
act  when  it  arriveiL  In  this  he  decla¬ 
red  it  to  be  his  royal  will,  that  the 
cortes  should  be  assembled  in 'such 
place  as  should  appear  most  conve¬ 
nient;  that  they  should  (mcupy  them¬ 
selves  at  first  exclusively  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  levies  and  subsidies  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  their  sittings  should  be  per¬ 
manent.  These  decrees  reached  Ma¬ 
drid  safely,  and  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  council;  but 
he  made  no  use  of  it,  and  did  not 
even  communicate  it  to  that  body ; 
and  before  they  arrived,  indeed,  the 
insurrection  had  taken  place ;  Mu¬ 
rat  was  president  of  the  government; 
and  these  base  minisrers  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  with  their  authcirity  the  mur¬ 
der  of  their  countrymen  by  the  mi¬ 
litary  tribunal,  and  the  subsequent 
measures  for  disarming  the  people, 
and  enslaving  the  country. 

The  inquisition  also, — that  accur* 
sed  tribunal,  which  has  been  equal- 
ly  the  disgrace  and  the  bane  of  eve¬ 
ry  country  in  which  it  has  been  esta¬ 
blished, — ^lent  its  last  aid  towards  the 
degradation  and  destruction  of  Spain. 
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Four  days  after  the  insur- 
May  6.  rection,  a  circular  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  In¬ 
quisitor-General,  in  the  name  of  the 
supreme  council,  to  all  its  subordi¬ 
nate  tribunals.  That  insurrection, 
the  anniversary  of  which,  however 
hopelessly  it  began,  and  disastrously 
it  terminated,  will  be  celebrated 
hereafter  by  Spain,  as  one  of  the 
most  solemn  days  in  her  kalcndar, — 
a  day  of  proud  and  pious  commemo¬ 
ration, — was  here  styled  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  tumult,  occasioned  hy  the  evil  in¬ 
tentions  or  ignorance  of  thoughtless 
.  men,  who,  under  the  mask  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  loyalty,  were  preparing 
the  way  for  revolutionary  disorders. 
The  melancholy  consequences  which 
had  already  occurred,  rendered,  it 
was  said,  the  most  active  vigilance 
necessary  on  the  part  of  all  the  magis¬ 
tracies  and  respectable  bodies,  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  such  excesses, 
and  to  preserve  tranquillity, — ^the  na¬ 
tion,  indeed,  being  bound  to  such 
conduct,  not  only  by  its  own  inte¬ 
rests,  but  by  the  laws  of  hospitality 
towards  a  friendly  army  which  inju¬ 
red  no  person,  and  which  had  given 
the  greatest  proofs  of  good  order 
and  discipline.  It  became,  there¬ 
fore,  the  duty  of  the  well-informed 
to  enlighten  the  people,  and  deliver 
them  from  their  dangerous  error,  by 
shewing  them  that  tumultuous  pro¬ 
ceedings  could  only  serve  to  throw 
the  country  into  confusion ;  by  tear¬ 
ing  asunder  those  bonds  of  subordi¬ 
nation  upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
community  depends ;  by  destroying 
the  feeling  of  humanity,  and  annihi¬ 
lating  all  confidence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  it  alone  belonged  to 
give  a  uniform  direction  and  impulse 
to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.— 
“  These  most  important  truths,” 
E£ud  this  vile  address,  **  can  by  no 
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persons  be  in^prest  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  with  more 
beneficial  effect,  than  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  breathes  nothing  but  peace 
and  brotherly  love  among  men,  and 
subjection,  nonour,  and  obedience 
to  all  that  are  in  authority  : — and,  as 
the  holy  college  ought  to  be,  and  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  the  first  to  give  an 
example  to  the  ministers  of  peace, 
it  accords  with  our  duty  and  office 
to  address  this  letter  to  you,  that 
you,  on  perusing  its  contents,  may 
likewise  co-operate  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  public  tranquillity.  You 
are  required  to  notify  the  same  to 
all  the  subordinate  officers  of  your 
respective  courts,  and  also  to  the 
commissioners  of  districts,  that  all 
and  each  of  you  should,  with  all 
possible  zeal,  vigilance,  and  prudence, 
co-operate  in  the  attainment  of  so 
important  an  object.” 

Thus  had  Murat  procured  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  higliest  civil  and  religi¬ 
ous  authorities  in  Spain  to  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  their  country,  their  sanc¬ 
tion  of  all  his  cruelties, 
and  their  support.  That  May  \2. 
no  colour  of  authority 
for  this  usurpation  might  be  want¬ 
ing,  the  names  of  Ferdinand,  his 
brother  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Infante 
Don  Antonio,  were  affixed  to  a  procla¬ 
mation  from  Bourdeaux,  condemn¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  had 
shewn  itself,  absolving  the  people 
from  all  duties  towards  them,  and  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  obedience  to  France. 
In  this  address,  which  certainly  was 
never  dictated  by  the  Infantes,  and 
for  which  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  form  of  obtaining  their  real  sig¬ 
natures  was  observed,  since  it  was 
as  easy  to  affix  as  to  extort  them— 
they  are  made  to  say,  that,  being 
«  deeply  sensible  of  the  attachment 
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and  fidelity  displayed  towards  them 
by  all  the  Spaniards,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  grief  they  beheld  them  on  the 
point  of  being  plunged  into  anarchy, 
and  threatened  with  all  the  dreadful 
calamities  consequent  thereupon  i — 
Aware  that  these  might,  in  great 
measure,  proceed  from  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  the  peo[tle  were, 
both  as  to  the  principles  of  the  con¬ 
duct  hitherto  pursued  by  their  high¬ 
nesses,  and  the  plans  already  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  they 
found  themselves  under  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  making,  an  effort  to  open  their 
eyes,  by  salutary  counsel,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  those  plans ;  and  thus  to 
give  them  the  dearest  proof  of  the 
affection  which  they  cherished  for 
them. 

“  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  prince  assumed  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  the  occupation  of  several 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  all 
the  frontier  fortresses,  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  body  of  French  troops ; .  the  ac¬ 
tual  presence  of  more  than  60,000 
of  that  nation  in  the  capital  and  the 
environs;  in  short,  the  knowledge 
of  many  other  circumstances  known 
only  to  themselves,  convinced  them 
that,  surrounded  by  difficulties,  they 
had  only  chosen,  among  various  ex¬ 
pedients,  that  which  was  likely  to 
produce  the  least  evil and  that,  as 
such,  they  resolved  upon  a  journey 
to  Bayonne. 

“  On  their  arrival  at  Bayonne, 
the  prince,  then  king,  was  uncx* 
pectedly  apprised  that  his  father  had 
protested  against  his  act  of  abdica¬ 
tion,  declaring  that  it  was  not  vo¬ 
luntary.  Having  accepted  the  crown 
only  under  the  impression  that  the 
abdication  was  voluntary,  he  was  no 
sooner  unformed  of  the  existence  of 


such  a  protest,  than  his  sense  of  fi¬ 
lial  duty  instantly  determined  him 
to  give  back  the  throne.  But  a  short 
time  after,  the  king  his  father  abdi¬ 
cated  it  in  his  own  name,  and  that 
of  his  whole  race,  in  favour  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  in  order 
that  the  emperor,  consulting  the 
good  of  the  nation,  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  person  and  race  which 
should  hereafter  occupy  it. 

“  In  this  state  of  things,  consider¬ 
ing  their  own  situation,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficult  circumstances  in  which  Spain 
was  placed — considering  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights,  would 
be  not  only  useless  but  ruinous,  and 
could  tend  only  to '  make  streams  of 
blood  flow,  and  to  render  certain 
the  loss  of  at  least  a  great  part  of 
her  provinces,  and  that  of  all  her 
transmarine  colonies: — Being  fur¬ 
ther  convinced,  that  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  preventing  these  evils, 
was  that  their  royal  highnesses,  for 
themselves,  and  all  connected  with 
them,  should  assent  to  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  their  rights  to  the  throne a 
renunciation  already  executed  by 
the  king  their  father;  taking  also  in¬ 
to  consideration,  that  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French  engaged,  in 
this  case,  to  maintain  complete  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  its  transma¬ 
rine  colonies,  without  retaining  the 
smallest  of  its  dominions  for  himself, 
or  separating  any  part  from  the 
whole ;  that  he  engaged  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  security  of  property,  and  the 
continuance'  of  the  existing  laws  and 
usages  which  have  for  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  and  in  so  indisputable 
a  manner,  preserved  the  power  and 
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bonour  of  the  Spanish  nation — they 
conceived  that  they  were  aifordingL 
Che  most  undoubted  proof  of  their 
generosity,  and  their  affection  to* 
wards  it,  and  their  eagerness  to  re* 
turn  the  ardent  attachment  which  it 
bore  towards  them,  by  sacrificing, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power, 
their  individual  and  personal  inte* 
rests  for  the  benefit  of  that  nation, 
and  by  this  instrument  to  assent,  as 
they  already  had  assented  in  a  par* 
ticular  treaty,  to  the  renunciation 
of  all  their  rights  to  the  throne. — 
TTiey  accordingly  released  the  Spa¬ 
niards  from  all  their  duties  in  this 
respect,  and  exhorted  them  to  con¬ 
sult  the  common  interests  of  their 
country,  by  conducting  themselves 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  by  look¬ 
ing  for  their  happiness  to  the  power 
and  wise  arrangements  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon.  —  The  Spaniards 
might  assure  themselves,  that,  by 
their  zeal  to  conform  their  conduct 
to  those  arrangements,  they  would 
give  their  Prince  and  the  two  In¬ 
fantes  tiie  strongest  proof  of  their 
loyalty,  in  like  manner,  as  their 
Royal  Highnesses  gave  them  the 
greatest  example  of  their  paternal 
affection,  by  renouncing  all  their 
rights,  and  sacrificing  their  own  in¬ 
terests  for  the  happiness  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  the  sole  object  of  their 
wishes.” 

Murat,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  design  of  Buonaparte  to  place 
Joseph  upon  the  throne,  intimated 
this  to  the  junta,  and  procured  an 
address  upon  the  subject  from  that 
traitoroua  assembly  to  the  Emperor. 

Convinced,  they  said,  that 
May  13.  the  condition  of  Spain  de¬ 
manded  the  closest  con¬ 
nection  with  the  political  system  of 
Ihe  empire,  which  he  governed  with 


so  much  glory,  they  considered  the 
resignation  of  the  Bourbons  as  the 
greatest  proof  of  kindness  to  the 
Spanish  nation  which  their  sovereign 
had  ever  given.  “  O !  that  there  were 
no  Pyrenees !”  exclaimed  these  sy¬ 
cophants  and  slaves.  **  This  was  the 
constant  wish  of  good  Spaniards; 
'because  there  could  be  no  Pyrenees, 
whenever  the  wants  of  each  should 
be  the  same,  when  confidence  should 
be  returned  again,  and  each  of  the 
two  nations  have  received,  in  the 
same  degree,  "the  respect  due  to 
their  independence  and  worth.  The 
interval  which  yet  separates  us  from 
this  happy  moment  cannot  now  be 
long.  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  who 
foresees  all  things,  and  executes 
them  still  more  swifll}',  has  chosen  for 
the  provisional  government  of  Spain, 
a  Prince  educated  for  the  art  oi  go¬ 
vernment  in  your  own  grqat  school. 
He  has  succeeded  in  stilling  the 
boldest  storms,  by  the  moderation 
and  wisdom  of  his  measures.  What 
have  we  not,  therefore,  to  hope  from 
him,  now  that  all  Spaniards  unite  to 
devote  to  him  that  admiration  ,to 
which  he  has  so  many  claims,  and 
to  assist  him  in  those  labours  which 
he  applies  for  our  service !  The 
Spanish  monarchy  will  resume  the 
rank  which  belongs  to  it  among  the 
powers  of  Europe,  as  soon  as  it  is 
united  by  a  new  family  compact  to 
its  natural  ally,  whose  power  is  so 
great.  W'hoever  the  Prince  may  he 
whom  you  destine  for  us,  choseu 
fropi  among  your  illustrious  family, 
he  will  bring  that  security  w’hich  we 
need  so  much.  'I  he  Spanish  throne 
rises  to  a  greater  height.  The  conse¬ 
quences  arising  from  its  relation  to 
France,  are  of  an  importance  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  extent  of  its  pos- 
sessioBc.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
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the  throne  itself  calls  for  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  eldest  brother  to  govern  it. 
Surely  it  is  a  happy  presage,  that  this 
arrangement,  which  Nature  has  con- 
firmed,  so 'well  corresponds  with  the 
sentiments  of  reverence  and  admi¬ 
ration,  with  which  the  actions  of  this 
Prince,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  had  inspired  us.”  The 
council  of  Castille  was  implicated  in 
the  shame  of  this  address.  Their 
wisdom,  it  was  said,  obliged  them 
to  give  all  their  support  to  these 
principles,  and  they  united  in  the 
expression  of  the  wish  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Junta. 

An  address  was  also  framed  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Madrid,  to  Mu¬ 
rat,  as  **  his  Imperial  and 
May  15.  Royal  Highness,  the  Se¬ 
rene  Grand  Admiral  of 
the  French  Empire,  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  and  Cleves,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.” 
“  That  city,”  it  is  said,  “  thinking  it 
cer  tai  n  that  the  Emperor  of  theFrench 
intended  to  place  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  his  illustrious  broker 
Joseph  Na()oleon  king  of  Naples; 
and  being  distinguished  for  its  love 
of  its  sovereigns  and  its  obedience 
to  them,  cQuld  not  omit  joining  its 
homage  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Jun¬ 
ta  and  of  the  Council,  and  requested 
his  Highness  would  notify  the  same 
to  the  Emperor.  The  city  also 
availed  itself  of  that  opportunity  to 
assure  hitn  of  its  respect  and  submis¬ 
sion.”  Graves  could  hardly  yet 
have  been  dug  for  those  who  were 
massacred,  and  the  places  of  execu¬ 
tion  were  still  covered  with  flakes  of 
blood,  when  the  wretches  of  the 
Junta  thus  fawned  upon  Murat,  and 
praised  the  butcher  for  his  modera¬ 
tion  :  and  this  address  was  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  whde  mo¬ 


thers,  widows,  and  orphans  were 
cursing  him  and  his  accursed  mas¬ 
ter  in  every  street,  and  well  nigh  in 
every  house  !  A  letter 
was  also  obtained  from  May  22. 
the  cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  “  The  resignation  of 
Charles,”  he  said,  “  and  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  that  act,  by  the  Prince  and 
the  Infantes,  imposed  upon  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  God’s  will,  the  pleasing 
duty  of  laying  at  the  Emperor’s  feet 
the  assurance  of  his  homage,  fidelity, 
and  reverence.  May  your  Imperial 
and  Roytd  Majesty  (he  added)  be 
graciously  pleased  to  look  upon  me 
as  one  of  your  most  dutiful  subjects, 
and  instruct  me  concerning  your 
high  purposes,  that  I  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  means  of  manifest¬ 
ing  my  unfeigned  and  zealous  sub¬ 
mission.” 

Buonaparte  now  convoked  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Notables,  as 
he  styled  it,  to  be  held  on  May  25. 
the  15th  of  June,  at  Bay¬ 
onne,  confirming  meantime  Murat 
as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  continuing  all  the  existing 
authorities.  At  the  same  time  he 
'  issued  one  of  his  hypocritical  procla¬ 
mations  ;  “  Spaniards  !”  it  said,  “  af¬ 
ter  a  long,  lingering  disease,  your 
nation  sunk  into  decay.  I  have  seen 
your  suflerings  ;  I  will  relieve  them. 
Your  greatness  makes  a  part  of  mine. 
Your  Princes  have  ceded  to  me  all 
their  rights  to  the  Spanish  crown.  I 
will  not  reign  over  your  provinces, 
but  I  will  acquire  an  eternal  right  to 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  your  poste¬ 
rity.  Your  monarchy  is  old  ;  it  must 
be  renovated,  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  renovation  which 
shall  not  be  purchased  by  civil  war 
or  desolation.  , 

**  Spaniards !  I  have  convened  a 
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general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of 
your  provinces  and  towns,  tliat  I 
may  know  your  desires  and  wants. 
I  shall  lay  down  my  rights,  and 
place  your  illustrious  crown  upon 
the  head  of  one  who  resembles  me ; 
securing  you  a  constitution  which 
will  unite  the  salutary  power  of  the 
Sovereign  with  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  Spanish  nation. — It  is 
my  will  that  my  memory  shall  be 
blessed  by  your  latest  posterity,  and 
that  they  shall  say — ^he  was  the  re¬ 
storer  of  our  country.” 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  pro¬ 
clamation,  he  named  his 
June  6.  brother  Joseph  King  of 
'  Spain  and  the*  Indies, 

uaranteein^  to  him  the  indepen- 
ence  and  integrity  of  his  states  in 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  * 

Had  all  the  Spaniards  been  as  base 
as  those  who  were  in  authority  at  the 
seat  of  government,  they  would  now 
have  been  passively  transferred,  like 
a  herd  of  beasts,  from  one  master  to 
another.  Spain  would  have  fallen 
ingloriously  like  Holland;  year  after 
year  her  youth  would  have  been 
sorted  out  by  Buonaparte's  conscrip¬ 
tion,  and  marched  off  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  distant  regions,  wherever 
new  projects  should  direct  the  deso¬ 
lating  career  of  this  insatiable  barba¬ 
rian  ; — burthen  after  burthen  would 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  country ; — submission  would  only 
have  invited  new  oppression  ; — and, 
tinally,  some  sweeping  decree  would 
have  deprived  it  of  its  existence  as  a 
separate  state,  and  of  its  name  as  a 
nation.  But  the  Spaniards  are  an 
uncorrupted  people.  The  massacre 
of  Madrid,  and  the  transactions  at 
Bayonne,  were  no  sooner  known. 


than  they  fled  to  arms,  as  if  by  one 
instantaneous  impulse,  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  Abandoned  as  they  were 
by  one  part  of  the  Royal  Fami¬ 
ly,  deprived  of  the  rest;  forsaken 
too,  as  it  then  appeared,  by  those 
nobles  and  statesmen  on  whose  ta¬ 
lents  and  patriotism,  they  had  for¬ 
merly  fixed  their  hopes,  (for  the 
friends  of  Ferdinand,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Bayonne,  had  trans¬ 
ferred  their  services  to  the  intruder) ; 
betrayed  by  their  government,  their 
strong  places  and  frontier  passes  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  the  flower 
of  their  own  troops  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  60,000  French,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  victory,  and  already  flush¬ 
ed  with  Spanish  slaughter,  m  their 
capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  their 
country, — under  these  complicated 
disasters,  they  rose  in  universal  in¬ 
surrection  against  the  mightiest  mili¬ 
tary  power  that  ever  yet  existed ;  a 
force  not  less  tremendous  for  its 
magnitude  than  its  admirable  orga¬ 
nization,  directed  always  with  con¬ 
summate  skill,  and  wielded  by  con¬ 
summate  wickedness.  A  spirit  of 
patriotism  burst  out  which  astonish¬ 
ed  all  Europe.  They  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  Spaniards  were 
least  surprised,  though  most  delight¬ 
ed  ;  those  persons  who  were  familiar 
with  their  past  history  and  their  pre¬ 
sent  state, — who  had  heard  the  pea¬ 
santry  talk  of  their  old  heroic  ances¬ 
try,  of  the  Cid,  and  of  Heman  Cor¬ 
tes, — ^had  witnessed  the  passionate 
transfiguration  which  a  Spaniard  un¬ 
derwent  when  recurring  from  those 
times  to  his  own,  his  brave  impa¬ 
tience,  his  generous  sense  of  humili¬ 
ation,  and  the  feeling  with  which  his 
soul  seemed  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  these  inglorious  days,  and  take 
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sanctuary  among  the  tombs  of  his  any  man  who  should  advise  the  king 
ancestors, — ^they  knew  that  the  spi*  to  derogate  in  one  point  from  the 
rit  of  Spain  w'as  still  alive,  and  had  honour  of  their  free  country  !  They 
looked  on  to  this  resurrection  of  the  reminded  them  of  the  baseness,  the 
dry  bones.  perfidy;  and  the  cruelty  which  they 

Asturias  and  Gallicia  were  the  first  liad  already  experienced  from  that 
provinces  that  raised  the  standard ;  proud  and  treacherous  tyrant,  who 
but  the  rest  of  Spain  pursued  the  arrogates  (said  they)  to  himself  the 
same  course  so  rapidly,  as  to  show  title  of  Arbiter  of  Destinies,  because 
that  the  people  acted,  not  from  the  he  has  succeeded  in  oppressing  the 
influence  of  example,  but,  from  one  French  nation,  without  recollecting 
common  feeling,  acting  co-instanta-  that  he  himself  is  mortal,  and  that  he 
neously  over  the  whole  kingdom.  In  only  holds  the  power  delegated  to 
every  province  a  Junta  or  General  him  for  our  chastisemenL  Had  he 
Assemoly  was  immediately  formed,  not,  under  the  faith  of  treaties, 
who,  acting  under  the  name  of  Fer-  drawn  away  their  soldiers  to  the  Bal« 
dinand,  were  to  take  measures  for  tici  had  he  not,  in  the  character  of 
the  general  defence,  and  for  the  re*  a  friend  and  ally,  marched  his  troops 
covery  of  the  country.'  Their  first  into  the  very  capital,  and  made  him* 
measure  was  to  issue  proclamations,  self  master  of  the  frontier  fortresses, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  revenge  then  robbed  them  of  their  king  and 
their  brethren  who  had  been  massa-  the  whole  of  their  royal  family,  and 
cred ;  to  remember  their  fathers  ;  to  usurped  their  goverhment  ?  What  if 
defend  their  wives  and  sisters ;  and  <  tliey  perished  in  resisting  these  bar* 
to  transmit  their  inheritance  of  inde-  barians  ?  “  U  is  better  (said  they)  to 
pendence  to  their  children.  They  die  in  defence  of  your  religion  and 
reminded  them  how  Pelayo,  with  independence,  and  upon  your  own 
the  mountaineers  of  Asturias,  laid  native  soil,  than  to  be  led  bound  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  mo*  slaughter,  and  w'aste  your  blood  for 
narchy,^and  begun  that  war  against  the  aggrandizement  of  his  ambition, 
the  Moors  whicn  his  posterity  conti*  The  French  conscription  comprises 
nued  for  700  years,  till  they  had  you.  Ifyou  do  not  serve  your  coun* 
rooted  out  the  last  of  tlie  invaders,  try,  you  will  be  forced  away  to  pe* 
They  reminded  them  of  the  Cid,  rish  in  the  North.  We  lose  nothing ; 
Kuydiez  de  Bivar,  how,  when  the  for,  even  should  we  fail,  we  shall 
Emperor  claimed  authority  over  have  freed  ourselves,  by  a  glorious 
Spain,  and  a  council,  where  the  king  death,  from  tlie  intolerable  burden 
of  Castille'himself  presided,  discussed  of  a  foreign  yoke. — What  worse  atro- 
his  pretensions,  that  hero  refused  to  cities  would  the  worst  savages  have 
deliberate  on  such  a  demand,  sa3’ing  peipetrated,  than  those  which  the 
tliat  the  independence  of  Spain  was  rufliansofthis  tyrant  had  committed? 
established  above  all  title  ;  that  no  They  have  profaned  our  temples, — 
true  Spaniard  would  suffer  it  to  be  they  have  massacred  our  brethren, — 
brought  in  question  ;  that  it  should  they  have  assailed  our  wives ;  ♦ — 
be  upheld  with  their  lives ;  and  that  more  than  2000  of  the  people  of  Ma* 
he  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  drid,  of  that  city  where  they  had 

•  When  Murat  addressed  his  proclamation  to  theFrench  before  they  entered  Madrid, 
recotOBiending  to  them  the  utmost  friendship  towards  a  nation  which  had  treated 
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been  so  hospitably  received,  they  triumph  over  tyranny.  Spain  will 
have  murdered  in  cold  blood,  for  no  inevitably  conquer  in  a  cause  the 
other  cause  than  for  having  defended  most  just  that  has  ever  raised  the 
their  families  and  them8elves.-^To  deadly  weapons  of  war ;  for  she  fightSt 
arms !  to  arms ! — No  foreign  nation  not  for  the  concerns  of  a  day,  but 
could  ever  lord  it  over  us  when  we  for  the  security  and  happiness  of 
resisted  as  we  ought.  Wilf  you  bend  ages  ; — not  for  an  insulated  privilege, 
your  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  Will  you  but  for  all  the  rights  of  human  na- 
allow  yourselves  to  be  insulted  by  ture ; — not  for  temporal  blessings, 
injuries  the  most  perfidious,  the  most  but  for  eternal  happiness ; — not  for 
wicked,  the  most  disgraceful, — com-  the  benefit  of  one  nation,  but  for  all 
mitted  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world!  mankind,  and  even  for  France  hcr- 
Will  you  submit  to  the  humiliating  self.  Humanity  does  not  always 
slavery  which  is  prepared  for  you  I  shudder  at  the  sound  of  war, — the 
To  arms ! — ^fly  to  arms — not  like  the  slow  and  interminable  evils  of  slave- 
monster  who  oppresses  you,  to  in-  ry  are  a  thousand  times  more  to  be 
dulge  an  insatiable  ambition  ;  not,  abhorred  ; — there  is  a  kind  of  peace 
like  him,  to  violate  the  law  of  na-  more  fatal  than  a  field  of  battle, 
tions  and  the  rights  of  humanity, — drenched  with  blood,  and  strewed 
not  to  render  yourselves  odious  to  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Such 
mankind,  but  to  assist  your  country-  is  the  peace  in  wiiich  the  metropolis 
men,  to  rescue  your  king  from  cap-  of  Spam  is  held  by  the  enemy.  The 
tivity ;  to  restore  to  your  govern-  most  respectalile  citizen  there  is  ex- 
ment  liberty,  energy,  and  vigour ;  to  posed  to  the  insolence  of  the  basest 
preserve  your  own  lives  and  those  of  French  ruffian  ;  at  every  step  he  has 
your  children ;  to  maintain  the  un-  to  ensure  at  least  the  insult  of  being 
controuled  right  of  enjoying  and  dis-  eyed  with,  the  disdain  of  the  con- 
posing  of  your  property :  and  to  as-  queror  towards  the  conquered.  The 
sert  the  independence  of  Spain —  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  strangers,  as 
The  time  is  come ;  the  nation  has  it  were,  and  by  sufferance  in  their 
resumed  the  sovereign  authority,  own  houses,  cannot  enjoy  one  mo- 
wliich,  under  such  circumstances,  ment’s  tranquillity.  The  public  fes- 
devolves  upon  it.  Let  us  be  worthy  ’  rivals,  established  by  immemorial 
of  ourselves.  Let  us  perpetuate  the  custom,  the  attendance  on  religious 
renown  of  our  fathers. — If  she  re-  ordinances,  are  considered  as  pre- 
main  firm  and  constant,  Spain  will  texts  for  insurrection,  and  threaten- 
triumph.  A  whole  people  is  more  ed  with  being  interrupted  by  dis- 
rmweiful  than  disciplined  armies. —  charges  of  cannon.  The  slightest 
Those  who  unite  to  maintain  the  in-  noise  makes  the  citizen  tremble  in 
dependence  of  their  country,  must  the  bosom  of  his  family.  From  time 

them  so  kindly  on  their  march,  which  was  allied  to  them,  and  which  deserved  their 
friendship !”  he  thought  it  necessary,  in  warning  them  against  any  excesses,  to  specify, 
that  all  soldiers  found  guilty  of  violation  should  be  shot.  The  French  armies  are 
above  all  others  infamous  fur  this  worst  species  of  atrocity.  Kuttner  says,  he  never 
heard  so  much  of  this  crime  as  in  Styria,  when  he  passeil  through  that  country  two 
years  after  the  treaty  of  Leoben.  The  excesses  committed  by  Buonapai'te*^B  sol¬ 
diers  were  then  remembered  with  the  utmost  horror;  and  the  peasants  expressed 
the  bitterest  indignation  against  their  own  government  for  having  prevented  them 
from  taking  arms. 
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to  time  the  enemy  run  to  arms,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  terror  impres- 
aed  by  the  massacres  of  ^e  2a  and 
Sd  of  May.  Madrid  is  a  prison, 
where  the  jailors  take  pleasure  in 
terrifying  the  prisoners,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  them  quiet  by  per¬ 
petual  fear. — But  the  Spaniards  have 
not  yet  lost  their  country! — ^those 
fields  which,  for  so  many  years,  have 
seen  no  steel  except  that  of  theplough- 
share,  are  about,  amid  the  splendour 
of  arms,  to  become  the  new  cradle 
of  their  freedom !  Fly  then  to  the 
field  of  honour !  Life  or  death,  in 
such  a  cause,  and  in  such  times,  are 
indifferent.  You  who  return,  will  be 
received  by  your  coimtry  a^her  de¬ 
liverers  ! — and  you  whom  Heaven 
has  destined  to  secure,  with  your 
blood,  the  independence  of  our  na¬ 
tive  land, — the  honour  of  our  wo¬ 
men, — ^tlie  purity  of  our  holy  faith, 
— ^you  will  not  dread  the  anguish  of 
the  last  moments.  Remember  what 
tears  of  grateful  love  will  be  shed 
over  your  graves,  —  what  fervent 
prayere  will  be  sent  up  for  you  to 
tlie  Almighty  Father  of  Mercies ; 
who  will  hear  such  supplications, 
and  grant  you  your  reward  of  glo¬ 
ry. - Let  all  Spain  become  a  camp : 

let  her  population  become  an  armed 
host;  let  our  youths  fly  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  state,  for  the  son  should 
fall  before  the  father  appears  in  the 
ranks  of  battle ; — and  you,  tender 
mothers,  affectionate  wives,  and  fair 
maidens,  do  not  retain  within  your 
embraces  the  objects  of  your  love, 
until,  from  victory  returned,  they 
deserve  your  affection.  They  with¬ 
draw  from  you  not  to  fight  for  a  ty¬ 
rant,  but  for  their  God,  for  a  mo¬ 
narch  worthy  the  veneration  of  his 
people ;  for  yourselves,  and  for  your 
companions.  Instead  of  regretting 
their  departure,  like  the  Spartan  wo- 
12 


men,  sing  ye  the  song  of  jubilee !— . 
The  noble  matrons,  the  delicate 
maidens,  even  the  austere  religious 
recluse  nuns,  must  take  a  part  in  this 
holy  cause ;  let  them  send  up  their 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  success  of 
our  undertaking,  and  succour,  in 
their  domestic  economy,  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  their  warlike  sons  and  bre¬ 
thren.”  ^ 

Their  popular  faith  as  well  as  their 
patriotism  was  roused.  They  were  told 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  of  Santiago,  so  often  the 
patron  and  companion  in  victoiy  of 
their  ancestors ;  of  our  Lady  of  Bat¬ 
tles,  whose  image  is  worshipped  in  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  Covadonga, 
and  who  had  there  so  signally  assist¬ 
ed  Pelayo  in  the  first  great  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Moorish  invaders.  The 
fire  flamed  the  brighter  for  this  holy 
oil  of  superstition ;  but  it  was  kindled 
by  noble  pride,  and  brave  shame  and 
indignation  ;  by  the  remembrance  of 
what  their  forefathers  had  been,  and 
the  thought  of  what  their  children 
were  to  be.  If  popery  has  produ¬ 
ced  in  Spain  many  of  its  most  bane¬ 
ful  effects,  it  is  there  also  that  what¬ 
ever  good  it  possesses  is  to  be  seen. 
The  Spaniards  believe  fervently  as 
well  as  faithfully;  and  whatever  other 
injury  has  been  wrought  upon  them 
by  this  pernicious  superstition,  it 
has  kept  alive  their  imagination,  the 
noblest  faculty  of  man.  Heaven  is 
as  populous  as  earth  to  them.  The 
objects  which  they  adore  are  reali¬ 
ties, — w'arm  flesh  and  blood,  which 
the  soul  can  clasp  and  cling  to, — a 
virgin  mother,  garlanded  with  stars, 
her  feet  upon  the  crescent  moon, 
and  clothed  with  the  sun  as  with  a 
garment ; — omnipotence  in  the  babe 
at  her  breast ; — Christ  bleeding  on 
the  cross, — saints  and  martyrs  re¬ 
taining  in.  heaven  their  humaa 
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loves,  listening  to  prayer,  and  gi¬ 
ving  aid  to  those  who  call  upon 
them.  The  forms  of  the  dead  friends 
whom  we  have  loved  dearest,  are 
not  more  familiar  to  us,  nor  more 
frequent  to  our  imagination,  than 
these  objects  of  devotion  are  to  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Portuguese. 

While  these  leaders  thus  availed 
themselves  of  the  popular  faith,  they 
called  upon  the  clergy  for  those  sa¬ 
crifices  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  rendered  necessary: — 

Venerable  Orders  of  Religion,” 
said  they,  “  withhold  not  the  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  required  for  the  sup- 
|>ort  of  the  common  cause.  If  your 
civic  virtues  did  not  impel  you  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  offer  this  assistance,  your 
interest  would  extort  it;  for  your 
incorporation,  sanctified  by  authori¬ 
ty, — ^your  political  existence, — the 
possession  of  your  property, — -your 
individual  security, — all  depend  up¬ 
on  the  issue  of  this  war.  But  Spain 
this  day  receives  from  those  her  fa¬ 
vourite  sons,  proofs  of  their  affection 
and  gratitude,  for  the  riches  she  has 
bestowed,  and  the  splendour  she  has 
conferred,  for  her  pious  generosity, 
and  her  ardent  zeal,  in  sustaining 
the  religion  and  the  customs  of  their 
fathers.” — And  to  the  honour  of  the 
clergy,  no  men  exerted  themselves 
more  strenuously  in  the  common 
cause;  a  conduct  the  more  praise¬ 
worthy,  after  the  submission  of  their 
Primate,  and  the  infamous  part 
which  the  Inquisition  had  taken — 
The  Bishops  of  Oviedo  and  Santander 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
and  activity  in  Asturias  and  Biscay  ; 
and  tlie  venerable  Bishop  of  Orense, 
when  summoned  to  attend  tlie  Assem¬ 
bly  pf  Notables  at  Bayonne,  replied 
t«  the  Junta  of  Government,  in  a  let¬ 
ter*  of  mild  and  dignified  remon¬ 


strance,  which  had  scarcely  less  ef¬ 
fect  than  the  most  animated  military 
proclamation.  This  letter  could  not 
be  read  without  shame  by  those  who 
still  hoped,  or  affected  to  hope,  for 
any  amelioration  in  the  state  of 
Spain  from  Buonaparte, — for  the 
Bishop,  addressing  that  tyrant  him¬ 
self  as  if  he  really  possessed  those 
talents  for  legislation,  and  that  phi¬ 
losophy  and  benevolence  to  which 
he  lays  claim,  represented  to  him 
how  impossible  it  was  to  do  good  to 
the  nation  by  enslaving  it; — ^how 
strongly  all  his  proceedings,  to  wards 
it  bore  the  character  of  usurpation 
and  violence ; — and  besought  him, 
whatever  might  be  the  disorders  of 
Spain,  not  to  persist  in  applying  re¬ 
medies  to  her  m  fetters,  as  she  was 
not  mad. 

Among  the  persons  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne, 
was  Don  Joseph  Polafox,  the  young¬ 
est  of  three  brothers,  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  Ara- 
on.  He.was  about  34  years  of  age, 
ad  been  all  his  life  in  the  Spanish 
guards,  without  ever  having  seen  ac- 
tqal  service ;  and  at  Madrid,  where 
his  time  had  principally  been  past, 
was  distinguished  fur  the  splendour 
and  fashion  of  his  appearance.  At 
the  revolution  of  Aranjucz,  he  was 
selected  -to  be  second  in  command, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Castellar,  to 
whose  custody  the  Prince  de  la  Paz 
was  committed;  and  had  Palafox 
been  present  when  that  wretch  was 
rescued  from  tlie  justice  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
tamely  have  submitted  to  resign  him. 
From  Bayonne  he  escaped  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  to  his  country 
seat  near  Zatagoza.  The  Captain- 
General  of  Aragon,  Guilliamah,  was 
a  traitor,  and  attempted  to  disui'm  the 
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people ;  they  seized  him, ’and  threw 
him  in  prison;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Zaragoza,  and  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages,  conferred  the  govern¬ 
ment,  by  acclamation,  upon  Pala- 
fox.  The  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Navarre  and  Catalonia  were  possess¬ 
ed  by  the  French, — the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  leading  directly  into 
Aragon,  were  open,  and  Murat, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  French 
army,  was  on  the  other  side  at  Ma¬ 
drid.  Thus  surrounded  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  in  a  defenceless  city,  the 
wdls  and  gates  of  Zaragoza  being 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
tlie  customs,  PaJafox  declared  war 
against  the  French.  The  regular 
troops  which  he  mustered  amounted 
only  to  220  men,  and  the  public 
treasury  could  furnish  him  with  no 
more  than  2000  reals,  a  sum  not 
quite  equal  to  twenty  English  gui¬ 
neas.  The  proclamation 
May  31.  which  he  issued  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  boldness. 
He  declared  “  the  French  emperor, 
all  the  individuals  of  his  family,  and 
every  French  officer  and  general, 
personally  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  King  Ferdinand,  his  brother  and 
uncle :  That,  should  the  French  army 
commit  any  robberies,  devastations, 
and  murders,  either  in  Madrid  or 
any  other  town,  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  any  of  'them ;  That  all 
the  acts  of  the  present  government, 
and  the  transactions  at  Bayonne, 
were  illegal,  null,  and  void,  and  had 
been  extorted  by  violence;  That 
whatever  might  be  done  hereafter 
by  the  Royal  Family  in  France, 
should,  for  the  same  reason,  be  ac¬ 
counted  null ;  and  that  all  who  took 
an  active  part  in  such  transactions 
should  be  deemed  traitors  to  their 
country.  If  any  violence  sliould  be 
attempted  against  the  lives  of  the 


Royal  Family,  he  declared  that, 
nation  would  make  use  of  their 
tive  right  in  favour  of  the  Archu^j^g 
Charles,  as  nephew  of  Charles 
in  case  the  other  heirs  should^c 
able  to  concur.”  This  proclaA'ation  j 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  th®  pro¬ 
phetic  suspicion  which  it  expiwswd 
of  some  of  those  in  whom  the  h*tio» 
had  confided,  and  who  held  theXsu# 
preme  power  in  their  hands.  “  Tmey 
(he  said)  had  been  the  first  to  fj^‘ 
traitorous  connections  with  the  f 

my  of  the  country,  and  to  wort 
ruin.  Thirst  of  gold  made  them  view 
its  destruction  with  indifference; — 
though  now,  perhaps,  when  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  people  was  known, 
they  might  change  tlieir  purpose,  af¬ 
fect  a  zeal  for  the  right  cause,  and 
endeavour  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
which  they  themselves  had  tried  to 
impose  upon  their  country  by  means 
the  most  ini(|uitous.  Should  I  be 
mistaken,”  said  Palafox,  “  time  will 
discover  the  truth.  As  for  myself,” 
addressing  the  Aragoneze,  ‘‘  my  life, 
which  can  only  be  of  any  value  to 
me  as  far  as  it  can  promote  your 
happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  my 
beloved  country,  is  the  smallest  sa¬ 
crifice  I  can  make  for  the  many 
proofs  of  confidence  and  love  with 
which  you  have  honoured  me.  My 
mind  is  neither  able  to  harbour 
treachery,  nor  to  associate  with 
tliosc  who  cherish  and  protect  it.” 

Catalonia  and  Navarre  were  in 
possession  of  the  French  ;— ^every 
where  else  the  insurrection  broke 
out.  The  Captain-General  of  Gra¬ 
nada  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
for  endeavouring  to  suppress  the 
public  spirit.  At  Carthagena  a  si¬ 
milar  revolution  was  effected.  Count 
Florida  Blanca, at  the  age  of  fourscore, 
came  from  the  retirement  where  he 
had  designed  to  pass  the  remainder 
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of  hi*  flays  in  ]»cace  and  piety,  to  Their  first  measure  was  to  establish, 
proclaim  Ferdinand  in  Murcia,  and  in  all  towns  witliin  their  jurisdiction, 
hoist  the  standard  of  independence,  containing  2000  householders,  corre- 
The  people  of  Valencia  burnt  the  spending  juntas,  who  were  to  enlist 
paper  which  had  been  stamped  in  all  the  inhabitants  between  the  ages 
Murat’s  name, — stopt  several  chests  of  16  and  45,  and  embody  them. — 
of  money  which  were  on  their  way  Funds  were  to  be  raised  by  order  of 
to  Madrid, — and  elected  the  Count  the  Supreme  Junta,  on  all  corpora* 
de  Cervellon  for  their  governM’.  In  tions  and  rich  individuals ;  and,  ^ove 
this  state  of  things,  it  was  necesstu'y  all,  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  :|: — 
that  there  should  be  some  seat  of  They  declared  war  against  the  Em- 
actual  government,  to  which  the  na-  peror  Napoleon  and  against  France, 
tion  could  look,  and  this  rank  was  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  of  all 
occupied  by  Seville, — a  city  which,  the  Spanish  nation,  protesting  that 
were  its  situation  more  salubrious,  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms 
would  have  better  claims  than  any  till  that  Emperor  restored  to  them 
other  to  become  the  capi-  the  whole  of  their  Royal  Family,  and 
May  27.  tal  of  Spain.*  The  inhabi-  respected  the  rights,  liberty,  and  in¬ 
tents  of  Seville  assembled  dependence  of  the  nation  which  he 
in  arms,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  right  had  violated.  This,  said  they,  we 
which  was  inherent  in  the  people,  declare  with  the  understanding  and 
called  upon  the  constitutbd  author!-,  accordance  of  the  Spanish  people.~- 
ties  to  appoint  a  supreme  board  of'  By  the  same  declaration,  they  made 
government.  The  choice  fell  upon  it  known  that  they  had  contracted 
men  f  able,  enlightened,  and  truly  an  armistice  with  England,  and  that 
patriotic,  who  instantly  began  their  they  hoped  to  conclude  a  lasting 
work  with  equal  zeal  and  wisdom,  peace.  ^ 

I  *  That  is  considering  Spain  as  distinct  from  Portugal.  The  capital  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  were  it  under  one  government,  should  undoubtedly  be  Lisbon. 

'f'  In  justice  to  the  general  wisdom  of  their  measures,  their  names  are  here  sub- 
jciincd : 

Members  who  compose  the  supreme  board  of  government — Signor  Don  Francis¬ 
co  Saavedra,  the  illustrious  lord  archbishop  co-administrator  of  this  city.  ■ 

And  for  their  supernumeraries— The  lord  dean  of  the  chapter  of  the  holy  church, 
Don  Francisco  Xavier  Cienfuegos,  canon  of  the  said  church,  the  excellent  lord  as¬ 
sistant  Don  Vicente  Flores. 

For  the  royal  audience — Don  Francisco  Diaz  Bermuda,  regent;  Don  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez  Aguirre. 

For  the  nobility — The  lord  count  Tilly,  marquis  de  las  Torres,  Don  Andres  Mi- 
riano,  Don  Antonio  Sanbrana. 

For  the  city — Don  Andres  de  Coca,  Don  Joseph  Thera. 

For  generals — Don  Eusebio  dc  Herrera,  Don  Adrian  Jacome. 

For  the  chapter — Don  Antonio  Sanbrana,  Don  Manuel  Perrosa. 

For  the  public — Don  Joseph  Morales  Gallega. 

For  commerce— Don  Victor  Soret,  Don  Zeledonio  Alonzo. 

For  the  priesthood — Father  Joseph  Ramirez. 

Secretaries — Don  Juan  Bautista  Estellcr,  lieutenant  of  the  regiment  of  artillenr; 
Don  Juan  Pardo,  adjutant  of  the  regiment  of  Famesio.. 

t  See  Appendix,'No.  XXVI. 
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An  eloquent  address  from  the 
Junta  was  sent  forth  to  the  people 
of  Madrid: — “  Seville,  (said  they,) 
has  learned,  with  consternation  and 
surprise,  your  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  the  2d  of  May ;  the  weakness  of 
a  government,  which  did  nothing  in 
our  favour ;  which  ordered  arms  to 
e  directed  against  you,  and  your 
heroic  sacrifices.  Blessed  be  ye,  and 
your  memory  shall  shine  immort^  in 
the  annals  of  our  nation. — She  has 
keen  with  horror,  that  the  author  of 
all  your  misfortunes,  and  of  ours,  has ' 
ublished  a  proclamation,  in  which 
e  distorted  every  fact,  and  pretend* 
ed  that  you  gave  the  first  provoca¬ 
tion,  while  it  was  he  who  provoked 
you.  The  government  was  weak 
enough  to  sanction  and  order  that 
proclamation  to  be  circulated,  and 
saw,  with  perfect  composure,  num¬ 
bers  of  you  put  to  death,  for  a  pre¬ 
tended  violation  of  laws  which  did 
not  exist.  The  French  were  told  in 
that  prochmation,  that  French  blood 
profusely  shed,  was  crying  out  for 
vengeance !  And  the  Spanish  blood, 
does  not  it  cry  out  for  vengeance  ? 
— that  Spanish  blood,  shed  by  an 
army  which  hesitated  not  to  attack 
a  disarmed  and  defenceless  people, 
living  under  their  laws  'and  their 
king,  and  against  whom  cruelties 
were  committed  which  shake  the  hu¬ 
man  frame  with  horror.  We,  all 
Spain  exclaim — the  Spanish  blood 
shed  in  Madrid  cries  aloud  for  re¬ 
venge  ! — Comfort  yourselves,  we  are 
your  brethren : — we  will  fight  like 
you,  until  we  perish  in  defending 
our  King  and  Country !  Assist  us 
with  your  good  wishes,  and  your 
continual  prayers  offered  up  to  the 
Most  High,  whom  we  adore, and  who 
cannot  forsake  us,  because  he  never 
forsakes  a  just  cause.” 

I'hcir  proclamation  to  Uie  People 


of  Spain  was  worthy  of  its  cause  and 
object,— higher  praise  cannot  be  be¬ 
stowed, — and  of  that  praise  their  ad¬ 
mirable  address  is  fully  worthy.  “  The 
king  (said  they)  towhomwe  all  swore 
allegiance  with  emotions  of  joy  un¬ 
precedented  in  history,  has  been  de¬ 
coyed  from  us.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  our  monarchy  are  trampled 
under  foot ;  our  property,  our  cus¬ 
toms,  our  wives---all  which  the  na¬ 
tion  holds  most  dear,  is  threatened. 
Our  holy  religion,  our  only  hope,  is 
doomed  to  perdition,  or  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  mere  external  appearances, 
without  support  and  without  protec¬ 
tion.  And  all  this  is  done  W  a  fo¬ 
reign  power,  not  by  dint  of  arms, 
but  by  deceit  and  treachery,  by  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  our  good  nature, 
and  by  conveiling  the  \’ery  persons 
who  call  themselves  the  heads  of  our 
government,  into  instruments  of  those 
atrocious  acts ;  persons  who,  either 
from  the  baseness  of  their  senti¬ 
ments,  from  shameful  fear,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  other  motives,  which  time 
or  justice  will  unfold,  hesitate  not  to 
sacrifice  their  country.  It  there¬ 
fore  became  necessary  to  break  the 
shackles,  which  prevented  the  Spa¬ 
nish  from  displaying  that  generous 
ardour  that  in  all  ages  has  covered 
them  with  glory ;  that  noble  courage, 
with  which  they  have  always  defend¬ 
ed  the  honour  of  the  nation,  their 
laws,  their  monarchs,  and  their  reli- 
gion. 

“  The  people  of  Seville  joined  ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the27th  May;  and,  thro’ 
the  medium  of  all  their  magistrates, 
of  all  their  constituted  authorities, 
perfectly  united,  and  of  tlie  most  re¬ 
spectable  individuals  of  every  rank 
and  description,  this  supreme  coun¬ 
cil  of  government  was  formed,  in¬ 
vested  with  all  necessary  powers,  and 
charged  to  defend  the  countiy,  the 
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reli^on,  the  laws,  and  the  king.  We 
accept  the  heroic  trust;  we  swear 
to  discharge  it,  and  reckon  on  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  whole 
nation.  We  have  again  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII. — again  sworn  alle¬ 
giance  to  him, — sworn  to  die  in  his 
defence, — and  this  was  the  signal  of 
happiness  and  union,  and  will  prove 
•o  to  all  Spain. 

A  council  of  government  had 
scarce  been  formed,  when  it  violated 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  the  realm.  A 
president  was  appointed  without  any 
authority  whatever,  and  who,  had  he 
had  any  lawful  title,  hastened  to  for¬ 
feit  it.  In  addition  to  his  being  a 
foreigner,  which  was  a  legal  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  promotion,  he  co-opera¬ 
ted  for  the  destruction  of  the  very 
monarchy  from  which  he  received 
his  appointment,  and  of  the  laws, 
which  alone  could  sanction  his  au¬ 
thority.  Under  these  circumstances 
W'e  could  not  restrain  our  loyalty, 
and  much  less  could  we  violate  the 
sacred  engagements,  which  we  had 
before  contracted,  os  Spaniards,  as 
subjects,  as  Christians,  as  freemen, 
independent  of  all  foreign  ahthority 
and  power. 

“  Nor  could  the  authority  of  the 
first  tribunal  of  the  nation,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Castille,  check  or  controul  our 
exertions.  The  weakness  of  that 
council  became  obvious  from  the 
wavering  and  contradictory  proceed¬ 
ings  which  it  adopted  in  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  and  most  critical  situation  in 
which  the  nation  ever  hath  been 
placed,  and  in  which  the  council 
.should  have  displayed  that  heroic 
firmness,  with  which  numberless  mo¬ 
tives  and  its  own  honour  called  upon 
it  to  act.  The  order  tamely  to  sub¬ 
mit  to,  and  circulate  and  obey  the 
act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  prmce,  was  the  consummation 


of  its  weakness,  perhaps  of  its  infa¬ 
my,  for  that  act  was  evidently  void 
and  illegal  from  want  of  authority  in 
him  who  made  it,  because  the  mo¬ 
narchy  was  not  his  own,  nor  was 
Spain  composed  of  animals  subject 
to  the  absolute  controul  of  their 
rulers  ; — ^his  accession  to  the  throne 
was  founded  on  his  royal  descent, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  and 
on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
which  invariably  regulate  the  here¬ 
ditary  succession,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  council  is  not  invested 
with  any  other  power,  than  the  sa¬ 
cred  duty  to  enforce  their  observance. 
It  is  void  on  account' of  the  state  of 
violence  and  oppression  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  which  is  far  more 
evident  than  the  abdication  itself; 
— it  is  void,  because  the  published 
act  of  abdication  of  King  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  of  his  uncle  and  brother, 
was  made  in  the  same  state  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  compulsion,  as  is  express¬ 
ly  declared  in  the  very  act  of  abdi¬ 
cation  ; — it  is  void,  because  many 
royal  personages,  possessed  of  the 
right  to  claim  the  crown,  have  not 
relinquished  that  claim,  but  preserve 
it  entire.  Add  to  this,  the  horrid 
treachery  which  has  been  employed 
to  sacrifice  and  degrade  the  Spanish 
nation.  It  is  to  our  alliance,  and  our 
sacrifices,  that  the  French  are  in¬ 
debted  for  what  they  call  their  tri¬ 
umphs  ;  France  withdrew  our  gallant 
troops  from  their  native  land,  and 
sent  them  to  the  most  distant  coun¬ 
tries  ;  she  made  them  fight  for  her 
interests,  without  having  any  occa¬ 
sion  for  them,  for  the  obvious  pur¬ 
pose  of  weakening  us,  and  despoil¬ 
ing  us  of  our  strength.  Her  armies 
afterwards  entered  Spain,  under  con¬ 
tinual  professions  of  an  anxious  de¬ 
sire  to  promote  our  prosperity,  and 
under  Uie  pretext  of  co-operating  in 
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expeditions  against  an  enemy,  of 
whom  BO  farther  mention  is  made. 
The  people,  by  a  generous  effort, 
revented  the  departure  of  their 
log,  a  measure  which  the  French 
should  have  hailed  with  shouts  of 

1'oy;  but,  far  from  so  doing,  they 
Lept  a  profound. silence  with  regard 
to  that  departure, — and  even  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  pretext  for  oppres¬ 
sing  us.  France  affected  to  per¬ 
ceive  divisions  in  the  nation  which 
did  not  exist;  the  Spanish  nation 
having  never  been  more  united  in 
the  love  and  defence  of  its  king. 
The  latter  was  decoyed  into  the 
French  territory  by  deceitful  iiisinu- 
ations  and  professions ;  with  a  degree 
of  generosity,  of  which  perhaps  there 
does  not  exist  a  precedent,  the  king, 
with  implicit  reliance  on  those  pro¬ 
fessions,  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  French,  who,  with  the  basest 
treachery,  unprecedented  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  civilized  nations,  made  him 
their  prisoner,  treated  him  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  most  disrespectful,  and  for¬ 
ced  him  to  the  deeds  of  horror — 
which  al)  Europe  has  witnessed  with 
astonishment,  and  every  Spaniard  with 
indignation  and  the  most  |)oignant 
grief  In  a  manner  equally  deceit¬ 
ful  they  invited  the  royal  parents  in¬ 
to  their  country,  and  compelled  them 
to  unjust  and  illegal  acts ;  acts  which 
must  hand  down  their  memory  to  the 
latest  posterity  branded  with  dis¬ 
grace  ; — they  mso  dragged  away  the 
rest  of  the  royal  personages,  to  whom 
their  tender  age  would  have  proved 
an  inviolable  shield,  even  among  tlie 
most  barbarous  nations. 

“  The  French  ruler  summoned  the 
Spanish  nation  before  him  :  he  chose 
auch  deputies  as  best  suited  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  in  a  despotic  manner  np- 
pointedthemto  deliberate  in  aforeign 
gouotry  on  the  ntost  sacred  interests 


of  the  nation^  while  he  publicly  de¬ 
clared  a  private  and  respectful 'let¬ 
ter,  written  to  him  by  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Asturias,  a  criminal  per- 
forniance,  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,-— although  the  same  fo¬ 
reigner,  who  now  affects  to  consider 
it  as  an  offence,  perhaps  induced  him 
to  write  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  heinous 
offence,  it  is  rebellion,  when  an  in¬ 
dependent  nation  submits  to  the  con- 
troul  of  a  foreign  prince,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  in  his  presence,  and  under 
his  decision,  its  most  sacred  rights 
and  public  welfare; — and  no  Sevilli¬ 
an,  nor  any  other  Spaniard,  will  lower 
himself  to  a  degree  of  disloyalty  and 
meanness,  which  could  induce  him 
to  a  rebellion  so  atrocious,  that  even 
slaves  would  scorn  to  disgrace  them¬ 
selves  by  deeds  of  infamy  like  this. 

“  He  has  resorted  to  many  other 
means  to  deceive  us.  He  has  distri¬ 
buted  libels  to  corrupt  the  public 
opinion,  in  which,  under  the  strong¬ 
est  professions  of  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  for  religion,  he  insults  both, 
leaving  no  means  untried,  however 
infamous  they  may  be,  to  bend  our 
necks  under  an  iron  yoke,  and  make 
us  his  slaves.  He  carries  his  auda¬ 
city  and  deceit  tlie  length  of  assu¬ 
ring  the  public,  in  one  of  his  publi¬ 
cations,  that  the  supreme  pontiff  and 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  approves  and 
sanctions  his  proceedings ;  while  it  is 
notorious,  that,  in  sight  of  all  Europe, 
he  lias  despoiled  him  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  forced  him  to  dismiss  his 
cardinals,  in  order  to  {irevent  him 
from  directing  and  governing  the 
whole  church,  in  the  manner  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

“  Spaniards,  every  consideration 
colls  on  us  to  unite  and  frustrate 
views  so  atrocious.  No  revolution 
exists  in  Spain  ;  nor  did  we  declare 
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war  against  any  power ;  our  sole  ob-  rous  and  heinous.  She  will  not  shed 
ject  is  to  defend  what  we  hold  most  her  blood  in  so  vile  a  cause.  She 
sacred,  against  him,  who,  under  the  has  already  suflered  too  much  under 
cloak  of  alliance  and  friendship,  in-  the  idle  pretext  of  a  peace  and  hap- 
tended  to  wrest  it  from  us,  and  who,  piness  which  never  came,  and  can 
we  had  reason  to  fear,  would  despoil  never  be  attained  but  tfnder  the  em¬ 
us,  without  ^hting,  of  our  laws,  our  pire  of  reason,  peace,  religion,  and 
monarchs,  and  our  religion.  Let  laws,  and  in  a  state  where  the  rights 
us,  therefore,  sacrifice  every  thing  of  other  nations  are  respected  and 
to-  a  cause  so  just ;  and,  if  we  are  to  observed. 

lose  our  all,  let  us  lose  it  fighting,  “  Spaniards,  your  native  country, 
and  as  generous  men.  your  property,  your  laws,  your  liber- 

Join  we,  therefore,  all  :'the  peo-  ty,  your  kings,  your  religion,  nay, 
pie  are  ready  to  take  up  arms ;  let  us  your  hopes  in  a  better  world,  which 
commit  to  the  wisest  among  us  in  all  that  religion  can  alone  devise  to  you 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  the  impor-  and  your  descendants,  are  at  stwe, 
tant  trust  to  preserve  the  public  opi-  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  dan- 
nion,  and  refute  those  insolent  libels  ger.” 

which  are  replete  with  the  most  atro-  Admirable  as  this  address  is,  one 

cious  falsehoods.  Let  ever}' one  com-  grievous  error  was  contained  in  it, 
bat  in  his  way;  and  let  the  church  of  the  precursor  of  others,  and  in  itself 
Spain  incessantly  implore  the  assist-  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  ten- 
ance  of  the  God  of  Hosts,  whose  dency.  It  was  said,  “  that  the  num- 
protectlon  is  secured  to  us  by  the  ber  of  the  enemy’s  troops  was  not  so 
evident  justice  of  our  cause.  great  as  the  French  stated  to  intimi- 

**  And  what  do  you  fear  ?  Those  date  them ;  and  that  the  positions 
enemies  who  occupy  part  of  our  which  they  had  taken  were  exactly 
country  are  composed  of  different  those  in  which  they  could  be  con- 
nations,  dragged  into  service,  and  quered  and  defeated  in  the  easiest 
who  anxiously  desire  to  break  their  manner.”  Whatever  momentary  ad- 
chains.  They  are  moreover  dismay-  vantages  might  be  hoped  for  by  thus 
ed,  because  the  consciousness  of  deceiving  the  people  as  to  the  ex¬ 
guilt  makes  a  coward  of  the  bravest  tent  of  their  danger,  was  sure  to  bo 
man.  counterbalanced  ten-fold  whenever 

“  All  Europe  will  applaud  our  ef-  they  were  undeceived,  as  inevitably 
forts,  and  hasten  to  our  assistance,  they  would  be. 

Italy,  Germany,  and  the  whole  north,  Palafox,  in  his  manifesto,  had  in- 
which  suffer  under  the  despotism  of  vited  deserters  from  the  French  army 
-the  French  nation,  will  eagerly  avail  to  enlist  under  him.  Many  of  the 
themselves  of  the  favourable  oppor-  provincial  proclamations,  in  like  man- 
tunity  held  out  to  them  by  Spain,  to  ner,  distinguished  between  Buona- 
shake  off  their  yoke  and  recover  parte  and  the  people  over  whom  he 
their  liberty,  their  laws,  their  mo-  governed,  calling  the  French  an  en- 
narchs,  and  all  they  have  been  robn  lightened,  a  generous,  an  honourable 
bed  of  by  that  nation;  France  her-  nation  ;  and  saying,  that  they,  as  well 
self  will  hasten  to  erase  the  stain  of  as  the  Spaniards,  were  eager  to  see 
infamy  which  must  cover  the  toolsand  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant  who 
instruments  of  doeds  most  treache-  oppressed  and  disgraced  thenv*-'. 
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Tliey  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  sue-  Your  arms  are  defiled,  and  you  are 
cess  of  Spain  might  induce  the  French  made  to  assist  in  deeds  of  inuunny  in- 
people  to  offer  him  up  as  a  victim  for  consistent  with  your  generous  cha- 
their  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  uni-  racter,  and  with  the  name  of  the 
▼ersal  justice,  and  to  expiate  the  great  nation  which  you  have  acqui- 
shame' which  his  perfidy  and  cruelty,  red.  We  invite  you  to  withdraw 
had  brought  upon  France.  “  Do  froni  banners  which  are  destined  to 
not,”  said  they,  “  believe  that  all  enslave  all  nations,  and  to  enlist  un- 
Frenchmen  are  accomplices  in  these  der  ours,  raised  for  the  best  of  cau- 
iniquities.  Even  among  those  who  scs,  to  defend  our  laws  and  our  king, 
compose  the  armies  of  this  barba-  whereof  we  have  been  robbed,  not 
rian,  we  know  that  there  are  some  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  fraud,  treach- 
unhappy  *  individuals,  who,  ^idst  cry,  and  ingratitude  of  the  deepest 
all  the  evil  with  which  they  are  sur-  dye.  Wipe  off  tlie  stain  which  will 
rounded,  still  cherish  in  their  hearts  otherwise  indelibly  disgrace  your  na- 
the  seeds  of  virtue.”  The  Junta  of  tion  !  The  Spaniards  tender  you 
Seville  addressed  a  proclamation  the  just  reward  for  such  an  action  ; 
expressly  to  the  French  armies : — '  with  open  arms  will  they  receive 
**  Frenchmen,”  said  they,  “  you  you,  and  fight  by  your  side ;  and, 

Eossess  no  longer  either  laws  or  li-  when  the  war  shall  be  terminated 
erty.  You  have  shed  streams  of  with  that  success  which  they  have 
your  own  blood  only  to  reduce  Eu-  every  reason  to  expect,  land  shall  be 
rope  under  the  tyranny  of  a  Corsi-  given  you,  which  you  may  cultivate 
can.  Spain  has  been  your  true  and  unmolested,  and  pass  ■  your  remain- 
faithful  ally,  and  in  many  ways  con-  ing  days  amidst  a  nation  which  loves 
tributed  to  your  triumph  :  Yet  she  and  respects  you,  and  where  impar- 
has  been  despoiled,  by  your  tyrant,  tial  justice  shdl  incorruptibly  protect 
of  her  laws,  her  monarchs,  and  her  all  your  fair  enjoyments, 
freedom,  ndt  by  gallantry  and  va-  ‘‘  Italians,  Germans  of  all  the  Pro- 
lour,  but  by  treachery  and  fraud,  in  vinces  of  that  great  country,  Polan- 
which  you  arc  forced  to  co-operate,  ders,  Swiss,  and  all  ye  who  compose 

*  Marshal  Moncey  was  partic(ilarly  mentioned.  “  We  know,”  said  Don  Inigo 
Florez,  President  of  the  Oviedo  Junta,  “that  this  illustrious  genei^  detests  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  companions.  We  offer  up  to  him  the  tribute  of  truth  and  honour;  and 
we  invite  tin’s  generous  soldier  to  assist  us  by  the  addition  of  his  talents  and  cou¬ 
rage.  If  the  respect  which  be  pays  to  the  mandates  of  nature,  do  not  permit  him 
to  take  up  arms  against  his  unworthy  comrades,  yet  he  shall  be  considered  by  us  as 
a  just  and  honourable  man,  and  shall  possess  our  love  and  r^ard  wherever  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  life  mav  place  him.” — This  would  not  have  been  said  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Moncey's  real  character, — ^yct  this  general  bore  an  active  part  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  doubtless  many  others  of  the  French  officers  in  Spmn  detested  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  fighting.  Thesacrificcof  individual  judgment  is  necessarily 
called  for  by  the  military  system :  but  no  system,  no  law,  no  human  power,  ought 
to  be  obeyed  when  it  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  individual  conscience.  It  may  be 
made  our  duty  to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  imprudent ;  but  he  who  obeys  orders 
which  he  knows  to  be  wicked,  sins  against  his  own  soul.  Of  a  man  with  Monce\'’8 
feclinp,  serving  in  such  a  war  as  that  of  Spain,  it  may  be  said  more  truly  as  sol- 
dkir  than  as  Frenchman,  that,  “  bid  him  go  to  Hell,  to  nell  he  goes.” 
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the  annies  called  French,  will  ye  one  in  Valencia.  Aramn.  and  Cata- 
%ht  for  him  who  oppreewd  and  Ionia.  Thei»e  generalissimos  should 
drapoiled  you  of  what  you  held  moat  keep  up  a  irequent  communication 
aacred  i  For  him  who  dragged  you  with  each  other,  and  with  tiie  pro- 
firom  your  finnilies  and  homes,  rob*  vincial  generals,  that  they  might  act 
bed  you  of  your  property,  your  by  common  accord,  and  assist  each 
wives,  your  children,  your  native  other.  A  perticular  general  was  re¬ 
land.  which  he  has  endaved  ?  Will  quired  for  Madrid  and  La  Mancha, 
you  fight  against  a  nation,  which  it  whose  only  object  should  be  to  dia¬ 
ls  intended  to  subdue  and  enslave,  tress  the  enemy,  to  cut  off  their  pro- 
under  thp  cloak  of  alliance  and  friends-  visions,  to  harass  them  in  flank  and 
ship,  by,, fraudulent  treachery,  de-  in  rear,  and  not  leave  them  a -mo- 
testable  and  horrid  beyond  any  pre-  ment  of  repose.  Another  generalis- 
cedent  in  history,  even  among  bar-  simo  was  necessary  for  Navarre,'  the 
barous  nations  i  Come  to  us,  and  Biscayan  provinces,  Asturias,  Rioja, 
you  shall  meet  with  valour,  genero-  and  the  North  of  Old  Costille ;  this 
sity,  and  true  honour.  We  tender  being  the  most  important  station  of 
the  same  rewards  to  you  as  to  the  all.  His  whole  business  should  be 
French ;  and  we  trust  that  you  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  French 
your  posterity  will  enjoy  them  in  troops  into  Spain,  and  to  cut  off  the 
nappincss  and  peace.**  retreat  of  those  who  were  flying  out 

But  in  nothing  was  the  wisdom  of  of  it.  It  was  recommended  that  fre- 
the  Seville  junta  more  conspicuous  quent  proclamations  should  be  issued, 
than  in  the  precautions  which  they  showing  the  people  that  it  was  bet- 
published  *  as  necessary  to  be  ob-  ter  to  die  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
served  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  war.  ties  than  to  give  themselves  up  like 
The  first  object  (they  said)  must  be  sheep,  as  their  late  infamous  govern- 
to  avoid  all  general  actions,  which  ment  would  have  done.  “  France,** 
would  obviou^y  expose  them  to  very  said  they,  “  has  never  domineer^ 
great  hazard  without  even  the  hope  over  us,  nor  set  foot  in  our  territory, 
of  advantage.  A  war  of  partizans  We  have  many  times  mastered  her, 
was  the  system  which  suited  them  ;  not  by  deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms, 
their  business  should  be  incessantly  We  have  made  her  kings  prisoners, 
to  harass  the  enemy ;  and  for  thi"^  .and  we  have  made  the  nation  trem- 
species  of  warfare  the  nature  of  t'^^*^*ble.  We  are  the  same  Spaniards ; 
country  was  particularly  favours  and  France,  and  Europe,  and  the 
It  was  indispensable  that  ea  Ji*’’  lii-  world,  shall  see  that  we  have  not  de- 
vince  should  have  its  general ;  ^ut.  generated  from  our  ancestors.” — 
as  nothing  could  be  done  without  a  '  They  were  also  watchfully  to  con- 
combined  plan,  it  was  equally  indis-  fute  the  falsehoods  which  the  French 
pensable  that  tliere  should  be  three  circulated,  and  particularly  those 
generalissimos,  one  commanding  in  which  the  baseness  of  the  late  go- 
Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Lower  Rs-  /  vernment  still  permitted  to  be  pub- 
tremadura ;  one  in  Galicia,  Upper  lished  in  Madrid.  And  care  was  to 
Estremadura.  the  Castilles,  and  Leon;  be  taken  to  convince  the  nation, 
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that  when  they  had  freed  themselves 
from  this  intestine  war,  the  cortes 
would  be  assembled,  abuses  reform¬ 
ed,  and  such  laws  enacted  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  expe¬ 
rience  miaht  dictate  for  the  public 
good;—**  Things,”  said  they,  “which 
we  Spaniards  know  how  to  do,  and 
which  we  have  done,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  without  any  necessity  that 
the  vile  French  should  come  to  in¬ 
struct  us,  and,  according  to  their  cus¬ 


tom,  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
and  wishes  for  our  happiness,  contrive 
(for  this  alone  they  are  contriving) 
to  plunder  us,  to  violate  our  women, 
to  assassinate  us,  to  deprive  us  of  our 
liberty,  our  laws,  and  our  king ;  te 
scoff  at  and  destroy  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion,  as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
and  will  always  continue  to  do,  as 
long  as  that  spirit  of  perfidy  and  am¬ 
bition,  which  oppresses  and  .^raa- 
nizea  over  them,  shall  endure.” 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Dtputiet  from  Asturias  sent  to  England.  Effect  of  the  Spanish  revolution  in 
this  country.  Mr  Sheridan* s  speech.  Mr  WhitbreacPs  letter  to  Lard 
Holland.  Proceedings  at  Cadiz.  The  governor  put  to  death  bu  the  peo- 
ple^  and  Morla  appointed  in  his  place.  The  Spaniards  compel  the  French 
squadron  to  surrender.  Dupont  enters  Andalusia  vdth  a  French  army  ; 
is  defeated  by  General  Reding  at  Baylen^  and  surrenders.  The  terms  which 
had  been  granted  broken.  Correspondence  upon  that  subject  with  Mor¬ 
la.  The  French  eagles  dej^sited  as  trophies  in  the  church  of  King  St  Fer¬ 
nando  at  Seville. 


One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
junta  of  Asturias  was  to  dispatch 
two  noblemen  as  deputies  to  Eng¬ 
land.  They  came  on  from  Gijon  in 
an  open  boat,  and  got  to  an  English 
privateer  which  happened  to  be  crui¬ 
sing  off  that  port.  Their  arrival  was 
soon  followed  by  information  that 
the  insurrection  had  burst  out  in  An¬ 
dalusia  as  well  as  in  the  north,  and 
along  the  whole  south  of  Spain. — 
^  Never  was  any  intelligence  received 
with  more  general  joy.  Notwith- 
^  standing  the  numerous  hostilities  in 
which  Spain  had  been  involved  with 
England ;  first,  through  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Bourbons ;  and,  after¬ 
wards,  from  the  ascendancy  which 
the  directory  and  Buonaparte  had 
obtained  over  an  infamous  minister, 


an  imbecile  kin^  and  a  wretched 
government,  the  English  had  always 
regarded  the  Spaniards  as  the  most 
honourable  people  with  whom  they 
were  engaged  either  in  commerce  or 
in  war ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  war  in 
which  some  new  instance  of  honour 
and  generosity  on  their  part  did  not 
make  us  regret  that  they  were  our 
enemies.  Hitherto  the  present  con¬ 
test  had  be^n  carried,  on  with  little 
hope.  Ni  other  sympathy  than  that 
of  mere  political  interest,  was  ever 
felt  in  our  alliances  with  Austria  or 
with  the  Czar ;  but,  from  the  moment 
that  the  Spaniards  called  upon  us  for 
aid,  we  felt  that  we  had  obtained  al¬ 
lies  worthy  of  our  own  good  cause, 
and  the  war  assumed  a  higher  and 
holier  character.  It  now  became. 
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truly,  avowedly,  and  plainly  to  eve¬ 
ry  man’s  understanding,  a  war  for  all 
good  principles ;  and  wa  ioeked  o« 
to  the  end  with  faith  as  well  as  hope. 
Never  since  the  glorious  moraiog  of 
>  the  French  revelation,  before  one 
bloody  cloud  had  risen  Co  overcast 
its  beauty,  had  the  heart  of  England 
been  adected  with  so  generous  and 
universal  a  joy.  Those  who  had 
been  panic-stricken  by  the  atroci¬ 
ties  01  the  French  demagogues,  re¬ 
joiced  to  perceive  the  unifonn  and 
dignified  order  which  the  Spaniards 
oteerved  in  all  thdr  proceedings, 
and  their  adherence  to  existing  esta- 
bUshments; — firmer  and  more  phi¬ 
losophic  minds,  whose  love  of  liberty 
had  not  been  weakened  by  the  hor¬ 
rors  which  a  licentious  am  unprin¬ 
cipled  people  committed  under  diat 
sacred  name,  were  d^ghted  that  the 
Spaniards  recurred  with  one  accord 
to  those  legitimate  forlns  of  freedom, 
which  their  paralysing  despotism  had 
so  long  suspended ;  the  people  uni¬ 
versally  longed  to  assist  a  nation  who 
had  risen  in  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  professional  politician^,  not 
having  time  to  consider,  nor  being 
able  to  foresee,  in  what  manner  these 
great  events  would  affect  their  own 


The  first  parliamentary  notice  of 
these  proceedings  was  by  a  speech 
of  Mr  Sheridan’s,  made  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  mi¬ 
nistry  to  a  vigorous  co-operation  with 
the  Spaniards.  “  There  had  ne¬ 
ver,”  he  said,  “  existed  so 
June  15.  happy  an  opportunity  for 
Great  Britain  to  strike  a 
bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the 
world.  Hitherto,  Buonaparte  had 
.run  a  victorious  race,  because  he 
had  contended  against  princes  with¬ 
out  dignity,  and  ministers  without 


wisdom,  and  fought  against  countries 
where  the  people  were  indifferent  as 
tohis  success ;  M  had  yet  to  learn  what 
it  was  lo  fight  stalest  a  people  who 
were  anmiated  with  one  spirit  against 
■him.  How  was  the  time  to  stand 
up,  fully  and  fairly,  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Europe ;  and,  if  the  ministry 
would  co-operate  effectually  with  the 
Spanish  patriots,  they  should  receive 
from  him  as  cordial  and  as  sincere  a 
support,  as  if  the  man  whom  he  most 
loved  were  restored  to  life  and  power. 
Will  not  (said  he,)  the  animation 
of  the  Spanish  mind  be  excited 
the  knowledge  that  their  cause  is 
espoused,  not  by  ministers  alone,  but 
by  the  parliament  and  the  people  of 
England  ?  If  there  be  a  disposition 
in  Spain  to  resent  the  insults  and  in¬ 
juries,  too  enormous  to  be  described 
by  language,  which  they  have  endu¬ 
red  from  the  tyrant  of  the  earth,  will 
not  that  disposition  be  roused  to  the 
most  sublime  exertion  by  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  their  efforts  will  be  cor¬ 
dially  aided  by  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  ?  ,  Never  was  any  thing  so 
brave,  so  generous,  so  noble,  as  the 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards !  Never 
was  there  a  more  important  crisis, 
than  that  which  tlieir  patriotism  had 
tlms  occ^ioned  in.  the  state  of  Eu¬ 
rope  !” 

Mr  Canning  replied,  **  that  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  saw,  with  tlie 
most  deep  and  lively  interest,  this 
noble  struggle  against  the  unexam¬ 
pled  atrocity  of  France;  and  that 
th§re  was  the  strongest  disposition  on 
the  part  of  government  to  afford  eve¬ 
ry  practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so 
ma^animous.  In  endeavouring  to 
afford  this  aid,  he  said,  it  would  ne¬ 
ver  occur  to  them  that  a  state  of  war 
ensted  between  Spain  and  Great 
Britain.  They  should  proceed  upon 
the  principle,  that  any  nation  of  £u- 
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rope  wKich  started  op  with  a  deter* 
mmation  to  oppose  a  power,  wMeh, 
whether  protymag  inaidioaft  peace, 
or  declaring  <^n  war,  waa  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  of  aB  nations, — whatever 
might  be  the  existing  political  rel^ 
tions  of  that  nation  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  became  instantly  our  essential 
tdly.  As  for  what  were  called  pecu¬ 
liarly  British  interests,  he  disclaimed 
them  as  any  part  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  mduenced  government. 
In  this  contest,  wherein  Spain  had 
embarked,  no  .interest  could  be  so 
purely  British,  as  Spanish  success; 
no  conquest  so  advantageous  for 
Great  Britain  as  conquering  from 
France  the  complete  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.’^  This  declaration  sa¬ 
tisfied  Mr  ^Vhitb^ead  ;  but  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  an  obliquity  of  under¬ 
standing  which  never  fails  to  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  him  when  the  name  of 
the  Corsican  is  mentioned,  once 
more  deprecated  the  usual  tone  in 
which  that  emperor  was  spoken  of, 
saying,  that,  when  he  heard  him  call¬ 
ed  despot,  tyrant,  plunderer,  and 
common  enemy  of  mankind,  he 
wished  from  his  heart  that  England 
could  come  into  the  cause  with  clean 
hands. 

An  ill-timed  allusion  was  made 
by  Mr  Windham  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  late  hostilities  with 
Spain.  “  We  should  remember,” 
he  said,  ”  how  great  an  arrear  we 
had  to  settle,  how  much  Spain  had 
to  forget  in' consequence  of  the  out¬ 
rage  which  she  had  sustained  in  the 
c^ture  of  her  frigates.  Were  mi¬ 
nisters  prepared  to  restore  them, 
and  thus  prove  to  Spain  the  disin¬ 
terestedness  with  which  we  were  to 
embark  in  her  cause  If  this  part 
of  his  speech  was  reprehensible,  he 


was  net  more  fortunate  in  comparing 
the  Spani^  revolution  to  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  La  Vendee.  His  opi¬ 
nion,”  he  Sffld,  ”  however  late,  had 
been  adopted  at  last.  It  was  now 
admitted,  that  the  only  way  of  over¬ 
turning  revolutionary  despotism,  was 
by  aiding  the  internal  means  of  a 
countiy  with  external  co-operation. 
Now  tmre  was  nothing  external  but 
England;  it  was  Buonaparte  and 
France  every  w’here  besides;  and 
they  who  would  not  take  to  the  pin¬ 
nace  or  the  long-boat  in  the  late 
storm,  were  now'  glad  to  catch  at, 
any  broken  oar,  or  fragment  of  a 
plank.  When  Europe  was  unsub¬ 
dued,  when  Austria  was  entire,  when 
Prussia  was  a  formidable  military 
power,  when  Italy  w'as  not  yet  par¬ 
celled  out,  and  Spain  itself  was 
whole,  the  internid  state  of  La  Ven¬ 
dee  Iield  out  the  fairest  hope  of  ar¬ 
resting  the  progress  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  What  then  had  been  neglect¬ 
ed  was  now  looked  up  to  with  san¬ 
guine  expectations, — and  the  only 
hope  now  was,  that  this  insurrection 
in  Spain  might  prove  a  La  Vendee.” 
No  two  cases  could  be  more  dissimi¬ 
lar  than  these  which  Mr  Windham 
thus  likened  to  each  other.  Our 
hope  was,  that  those  principles,  a- 
ainst  which  the  combined  powers 
ad  originally  taken  arms,  and  by 
which  they  had  been  defeated,  were 
now  marshalled  on  our  side ;  and 
that  the  common  enemy  would  be 
overthrown  by  the  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  of  liberty,  of  national  pride, 
and  national  honour, — by  the  spirit 
of  revolution  which  had  now  mani- 
festetl  itself  among  a  people  worthy 
of  being  free,  and  virtuous  enough 
to  preserve  their  freedom,  if  they 
should  succeed  in  recovering  it. 
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A  few  days  after  thi» 
June  4.  debate,  Mr  Whitbread, 
in  a  speech  upon  the  state 
of  the  empire,  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  opinion  concerning  peace, 
wiiich  he  had  delivered  early  *  in 
the  session.  I  then  stated,”  said 
he,  '*  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
degrading  to  this  country  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  negociation  for  peace  with 
France  ;  at  no  period  of  the  interval 
which  h^  elapsed,  has  it  appeared 
to  me  that  such  a  proposition  would 
be>degrading;  nor  can  I  anticipate, 
during  the  recess  which  is  about  to 
take  place,  any  circumstance,  the 
occurrence  of  which  can,  by  possi¬ 
bility,  render  it  unexpedient  or  de¬ 
grading  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  open  such  a  negociation.”  The 
common  feeling  and  common  sense 
of  the  country  were  shocked  at  the 
mention  of  negociating  with  Buona¬ 
parte,  just  at  the  moment  when  his 
unexampled  treachery  towards  an 
ally,  was  the  theme  of  universal 
execration ;  and  when  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  had  just  arisen  against  his  inso¬ 
lent  aggression.  Mr  Whitbread  felt 
that  he  had  injured  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  and, 
July  4.  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  took  occasion  to  ex¬ 
press  his  admiration  of  the  Spanish 
patriots ;  and  to  regret  that  mini¬ 
sters  had  not  applied  for  a  vote  of 
credit,  which  would  enable  them 
more  effectually  to  second  the  wishes 
of  all  ranks  of  Englishmen,  by  aiding 
and  assisting  the  Spaniards.  “  Had 
such  a  message,”  he  said,  ”  been  sent 
down,  it  would  have  been  met  with 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  that 
house ;  and  he  was  equally  certain, 
titat  that  concurrence  would  have 
been  echoed  throughout  the  coun¬ 


try.  The  Spanish  nation  waa  now 
committed  with  France  :  never  were 
a  people  engaged  in  a  more  arduous 
and  honourable  struggle ;  and  he 
earnestly  prayed  God  to  crown  their 
efforts  with  a  success  as  final  as  those 
efforts  were  glorious.  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  manifesting  to  them  the 
sympathy  that  glowed  in  every  Bri¬ 
tish  heart,  through  the  propet  chan¬ 
nel,  the  legitimate  organ  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  people.  He  woiud  abstain,  he 
said,  from  saying  more,  or  going  the 
length  his  feelings  on  such  a  subject 
would  naturally  lead  him,  as  he  might 
be  liable  to  misrepresentations ;  but 
he  would  repeat,  that,  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  soul,  he  wished  success  to 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  that  their  present  glorious  strug¬ 
gle  might  be  crowned  with  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  liberty  as  a  people, 
and  the  assertion  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence.” 

As  a  farther  avowal  of  these  sen¬ 
timents,  Mr  Whitbread  addressed  » 
letter,  on  the  situation  of  Spain,  to- 
Lord  Holland ;  “  the  subject,**  he 
said,  ”  being  so  peculiarly  interesting 
to  that  distinguished  nobleman,  from 
the  attachment  he  had  formed  to  a 
people  among  whom  he  had  resided ; 
the  grandeur  and  ener^  of  whose 
character  he  had  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  estimate,  and  to  which  he 
had  always  done  justice ;  even  when 
that  character  was  obscured  by  the 
faults  and  oppressions  of  a  bad  go¬ 
vernment.**  Having  repeated  his 
professions  of  ardent  sympathy  with 
the  Spaniards,  he  recurred  to  his 
roposal  for  negociating.  ”  It  has 
een  falsely  and  hasely  stated,”  said 
he,  ”  that  I  advised  the  purchase  of 


*  See  p.  «s. 
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Mace  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
neroic  Spaniards  to  their  fate.  God 
forbid  !‘ A  notion  so  detestable  ne- 
Ter  entered  mj  imamnation.  Perish 
the  man  who  could  entertain  it  !— 
Perish  this  country,  rather  than  its 
safety  should  be  owing  to  a  com¬ 
promise  so  horridly  iniquitous  !  My 
feelings,  at  the  time  I  spoke,  ran  in 
a  direction  totally  opposite  to  any 
thing  so  disgusting  and  abominable.” 
“  I  am  not,  however,”  he  pursued, 
**  afraid  to  say,  that  the  present  is  a 
moment  in  which  I  think  negocia- 
tion  might  be  proposed  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  with  the  certainty  of  this  great 
advantage,  that  if  the  negociation 
should  be  refused,  we  shoidd  be  at 
least  sure  of  being  tight  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man ;  an  advantage 
which,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  never 
yet  possessed,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  contest  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  the  value  of  which  is  far 
beyond  all  calculation. 

**  If  the  emancipation  of  Spain,  the 
enthronement  of  Ferdinand  yil.,and 
the  amelioration  of  the  government 
of  that  country,  through  the  means 
of  the  legitimate  organ  of  their  cor- 
tes,  or  any  other  of  their  own  chus- 
ing,  could  be  effected  without  blood¬ 
shed,  is  there  a  man  existing  who 
would  not  prefer  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  objects  by  the  means 
of  negociation,  rather  than  by  the 
sword  ?  If  Mr  Fox  were  happily 
alive,  and  had  power  commensurate 
with  his  ability,  I  see  a  bare  possi- 
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bility  that  his  genius  might  turn  this 
crisis  to  such  great  account.  No¬ 
thing  should  be  done  but  in  concert 
with  the  Spaniards;  and  the  com- 

flete  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the 
'rench  armies,  the  abstinence  from 
all  interference  in  her  internal  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  freedom  of  the  royal 
family,  might  be  the  conditions  of 
the  negociation.  There  is  no  humi¬ 
liation  in  such  a  proposal.  What  a 
grateful  opportunity  would,  at  the 
same  time,  present  itself,  of  making 
a  voluntary  proffer  of  restitutions^ 
which,  when  demanded,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  accede  to  * 
What  a  moment  to  attempt  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Sweden,  and  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  north  ! 

**  All  this  I  had  in  contemplation  at 
the  time  I  said  I  should  not  think  it 
improper  now  to  offer  a  negociation 
for  peace.  I  should  be  desirous  of 
conveying  these  terms  to  the  court 
at  Bayonne,  and  of  proclaiming  them 
to  the  world.  If  they  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  is  there  a  statesman  who 
could  doubt  of  their  propriety,  of 
their  justice,  of  their  honour  ?  If  re¬ 
jected,  is  there  a  free  spirit  in  the 
universe  that  would  not  join  in  ap¬ 
plauding  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  Great  Britain,  in  condemning  the 
violence,  the  injustice,  and  ambition 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ?” 

In  redeeming  himself  from  the 
imputation  ,  of  regarding  the  cause 
of  the  Spaniards  with  indifference, 
Mr  Whitbread  succeeded  for  the 
time ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  this* 


*  Among  the  many  severe  comments  wluch  this  pamphlet  occasioned,  a  very 
thle  one  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Review  of  Redhead  Yorke.  After  pointing  out 
the  absurdity  of  offering  to  surrender,  for  the  sake  of  Ferdinand,  all  tnose  securi¬ 
ties  which  we  had  obtained  in  a  cause  wholly  distinct,  he  proceeded  to  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread’s  statement  of  the  moral  advantages  which  would  result  from  ncgociating. 
“  Is  Spain  s  rong,”  said  lie,  “  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  for  resisting  usurpation, 
and  for  raoorting  to  bloodshed  to  maintain  her  independence  ?  Then  if  Spaing  not 
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letter  contributed  to  lower  him  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  Hie  folly 
of  wasting  time  in  this  farce  of  ne> 
godation;  the  certainty  that  suoh 
delay  would  injure  the  Speuiiards, 
and  the  probability  that  it  might  in¬ 
duce  them  to  regard  us  with  a  sus¬ 
picion,  which  such  conduct  would 
render  reasonable;  above  ail,  the 
absurdity  of  proposing  to  treat  with 
the  tyrant  at  the  very  time  witen  he 
was  perpetrating  the  most  flagrant 
breach  of  treaties;  when  he  had 
proved  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eurc^e, 
that  no  treaties,  no  alliances,  no  ties 
of  public  faith,  or  individual  honour, 
could  restrain  him,— were  so  glaring 
to  eveiw  man’s  understanding,  that 
Mr  Whitbread’s  advice  appeared 
like  absolute  infatuation.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  opening  a  negociation 
at  this  time,  and  on  these  grounds, 
with  the  Corsican,  it  behoved  us 
now  to  have  made  the  war  a  per¬ 
sonal  war  against  him, — to  have  pro¬ 
claimed  loudly  before  God  and  the 
world,  that  this  country  never  would 
treat  with  a  man  who  had  now  avow¬ 
ed  his  contempt  for  the  laws  of  na- 


ttons ;  and  given  the  most  open  and 
undoubted  proof  that  he  made  treaties 
only  for  the  purpose  of  more  secure¬ 
ly  effecting  tne  destruction  of  those 
who  were  credulous  enough  to  rely 
upon  his  faith.  Now  was  me  time  to 
have  appealed  to  the  French  people 
themselves :  the  Spanish  war  was  a 
war  of  the  Buonap^e  family,  not 
France ; — hitherto,  Buonaparte  and 
his  immediate  agents,  were  the  only 
persons  implicated  in  the  infamy  of 
this  unexampled  treachery  and  us¬ 
urpation.  Would  France  appropri¬ 
ate  that  infamy  to  herself?  Would 
she,  for  the  sake  of  these  upstart 
foreigners,  entail  upon  herself  thepri- 
vations,  the  sacriflces,  and  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  interminable  war  ?  To  France 
we  offered  peace,  under  any  other 
ruler;  we  reclaimed  none  of  her 
conquests ;  we  asked  nothing  from 
her, — we  were  ready  to  restore  pros¬ 
perity  to  her  merchants,  her  citi¬ 
zens,  and  her  peasantry ;  and  to  open 
her  ports  to.  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  But  peace  with  Buonaparte 
wras  impossible  t  how  could  England, 
so  long  the  object  of  his  avow^  and 


wrong,  Britain  must  be  right  in  carrying  succour  and  support  to  her  cause.  The 
Spani^s  are  better  judges  of  their  own  affairs  than  Mr  Whitbread  can  pretend  to 
be ;  they  have  duly  weighed  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  force  cf  anou,  and  are 
sensible  of  the  futility  of  any  otiicr  method  of  proceeding  toward  a  ruffian  who  ac- 
knoH  ledges  no  laws,  human  or  divine,  and  who  can  only  be  controulcd  by  the  same 
>  violence  with  which  he  controuls  others.  Is  it  wise,  expedient,  or  humane,  to 
damp  the  generous  flame  which  is  now  burning  bright  in  Spain,  and  which  has  set 
Portugal  in  a  blaze,  by  holding  out  proposals  of  peaceful  deliberation,  when  hostile 
armies  are  in  the  bos^  of  those  countries,  laying  waste  their  fields,  sacking  their 
towns,  and  murdering  their  innocent  inhabitants  ?  Would  Mr  Whitbread  talk  of 
<  conveying  tenns  to  the  stye,  which  he  calls  *  the  court  of  Bayonne,’  if  a  French 
army  were  quartered  at  Kensington,  and  a  dctaclunent  of  it  were  emptying  the 
porter  lakes  in  Chiswell-street  ?  Would  he  write  a  six-penny  pamphlet  advising  his 
countrymen  to  n^ociate  with  monsters  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  relatives, 
friends,  and  fellow-citizens  ?  Would  he  disarm  the  noble  spirit  of  resentment  a- 
gainst  unprovoked  wrongs,  when  heaven  itself  has,  in  a  manner  almost  miraculous, 
infused  courage,  ability,  and  eneigy,  into  souls  which  had  slept  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  placed  the  gleaming  sword  of  vengeance  in  the  hand  of  ever}'  Spa¬ 
niard  i  Does  he,  as  a  man  of  honour,  believe  that  the  proposal  he  has  broached 
would  pot  be  treated  in  Spain  as  an  insult  and  a  mockery  of  human  nature?” 
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invefcerate  hatred,  trust  him,  when 
his  insatiable  ambition  did  not  spare 
the  oldest,  the  most  faithful,  the 
roost  serviceaUe,  tbe  most  submis- 
shre  of  bis  allies  and  friends !  Pro¬ 
clamations  to  this  tenor  should  have 
been  put  on  board  every  fishing-boat 
which  came  from  the  shores  of 
France,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  her  coasts :  the  news  ^rom  Spain 
should  in  Uke  manner  have  been 
circulated ; — the  importance  of  thus 
communicating  true  intellimnce  to 
the  French,  was  manifested  by  the 
care  with  which  Buonaparte  kept 
them  in  ignorance,  and  the  shame¬ 
less  fiilseheods  which  continually  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  official  papers.  For 
more  than  four  months,  the  people 
of  France  were  kept  in  total  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  state  of  afilairs  in  Spain. 
The  Corsican  evidently  feared  them ; 
like  all  despots,  and  all  lovers  of  des¬ 
potism,  heat  once  dreaded  tmd  hated 
the  press.  Our  policy  should  have 
been  to  have  brought  that  powerful 
engine  against  him, — to  have  com¬ 
menced  a  war  of  principle,  in  which 
the  republicans  would  have  joined, 
and  of  which  the  friends  of  the  old 
monarchy  might  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  .which  would  have  pro¬ 
mised  deliverance  to  a  people  suf¬ 
fering  under  the  intolerable  cruelty 
of  the  conscription  laws. 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing 
were  dis^tched  to  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces,  immediately  upon  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  deputies ; — “  men,”  they 
said,  “  they  did  not  want.”  The 
Spanish  prisoners  were  released  and 
sent  home;  and,  in  the 
July  4.  king’s  speech,  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  Spain  was 
recognised  as  a  natural  friend  and 


ally.  It  was  there  declared,  **  that 
the  British  government  would  make 
every  exertion  fbithe  support  of  apeo- 
ple  thus  nobly  struggling  against  the 
^rranny  and  usurpation  of  France  ; 
that  it  would  be  guided  in  the  choice 
and  direction  of  its  exertions  by  the 
wishes  of  tbose*in  whose  behalf  they 
were  employed ;  and  that,  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  success  of  this  just  and 
glorious  cause,  England  had  no  other 
object  than  that  of  preserving  unim¬ 
paired  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Spanish  *  mmiarchy.”  An 
order  of  council  f  speared  on  the 
same  day,  announcing  that  hostili¬ 
ties  against  Spain  had  ceased.  This 
measure  had  been  anticipated  by 
our  commanders  at  Gibraltar  and  on 
the  Cadiz  station.  General  Castanos, 
who  conomanded  the  Spanish  army, 
which  had  been  stationed  in  the 
camp  of  St  Roque  to  threaten  Gib¬ 
raltar,  declared  for  Ferdinand,  open¬ 
ed  a  communication  with  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  then  governor  of  that 
fortress,  and  raised  a  loan  there  of 
50,000  dollars,  which  was  advanced 
in  a  few  hours  by  the  merchants, 
without  interest,  and  without  other 
security  than  the  honour  of  a  Spa¬ 
niard.  A  French  squadron,  consis¬ 
ting  of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  fri¬ 
gate,  under  Admiral  Ro8silly,was  ly¬ 
ing  at  Cadiz.  Adniiral  Purvis  was 
invited  by  the  Spaniards  to  anchor 
his  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  prevent  their  escape.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Cadiz,  finding  that  the  Mar- 
uis  de  Solano,  their  governor,  en- 
eavouredto  repress  their  patriotisin, 
and  that  he  was  manifestly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  France,  put  him  to  death. 
The  populace,  in  their  indignation, 
gutted  nis  house,  not  leaving  even  a 
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beam' standing ;  but  not  an  article  of 
property  was  taken.  When  some  one 
proposed  to  sell  his  effects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  a  general  cry 
made  answer,  We  want  nothing 
that  belonged  to  a  traitor !”  The 
jewels  and  money  which  were  found, 
were  deposited  in  the  treasury  for 
the  public  service.  The  command 
was  then  assumed  by  Don  Tomas 
de  Morla,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  respectable  names  in  Spain. 
Morla  commanded  at  Cadiz  in  1801, 
when  our  expedition  appeared  be¬ 
fore  that  city,  after  Sir  James  Pul- 
teney’s  attempt  upon  Ferrol :  an  at¬ 
tack,  which  would  have  been  even 
more  disgraceful  than  that  memor¬ 
able  failure,  was  threatened,  and 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  and  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  place,  would 
have  been  more  fatal  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  than  the  most  fatal  defeat : 
for  the  yellow  fever  was  then  raging 
ill  the  city  ;  this  being  the  first  year 
of  its  appearance  in  Spain.  Upon 
this  occasion,  Morla  replied  to  the 
summons  of  the  British  commander, 
in  a  manner  as  solemn  as  it  was  dig¬ 
nified  ;  telling  him  under  what  a  visi¬ 
tation  the  people  of  Cadiz  were  suf¬ 
fering.  It  had  its  due  effect,  and 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  instantly  for¬ 
bore  from  adding  the  horrors  of  war 
to  those  of  pestilence.  During  the 
same  dreadtul  season,  Morla  gave 
another  proof  of  talent  and  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  for,  in  defiance  of  all  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  clergy  and  bigoted 
populace,  he  ordered  all  places  of 
worship  to  be  closed. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  compelling  the  French  fieet 
to  surrender.  The  French  admirals 
are  never  deficient  either  in  person¬ 
al  ability  or  professional  skill :  Rossil- 
ly  took  a  defensive  position,  in  the 


channel  leading  to  the  CKraccai,  eilC 
of  reach  of  the  works.  Knowing 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
relieve  him,  and,  probably,  fuUy  ex¬ 
pecting  that  the  force  which  would 
be  sent  to  occupy  Cadiz  would  be 
able  to  bear  down  all  resistance  that 
the  Spaniards  could  possibly  oppose, 
his  object  was  to  gain  time.  He 
proposed,  first,  to  quit  the  bay,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  tranquil¬ 
lizing  the  people,  as  his  imposing  at¬ 
titude  had  occasioned  some  inquie¬ 
tude.  In  case  the  English  should 
not  assent  to  this,  he  then  offered  to 
land  his  guns,  keeping  his  men  on 
board,  and  not  hoisting  his  colours ; 
in  this  case,  he  required  that  hos¬ 
tages  should  be  exchanged,  and  de¬ 
manded  protection  against  the  ex¬ 
terior  enemy.  Morla  replied,  that, 
though  these  proposals  were  what  it 
became  the  French  admiral  to  make, 
it  was  incompatible  with  his  honour 
to  accept  them;  his  orders  were 
positive,  and  he  could  hear  of  no¬ 
thing  but  an  unconditional  surrend¬ 
er.”  Lord  Collingwood,  who  had 
arrived  from  before  Toulon,  to  take 
the  command  upon  this  more  im¬ 
portant  station,  offered  to  co-operate  ’ 
with  the  Spaniards ;  but,  being  con¬ 
fident  in  their  own  strength,  they  de¬ 
clined  the  offer.  Batteries  were  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  near  Fort 
Luiz;  and  from  these,  and  from  their 
gun  and  mortar-boats,  they  began 
the  attack,  our  sailors  remaining  im¬ 
patient  spectators  of  a  contest  carri¬ 
ed  on  at  a  distance,  and  protracted 
from  the  9th  of  June  till  the  l^th. 
The  Spaniards  acted  wisely  in  this 
mode  of  attack :  closer  proceedings 
would  have  occasioned  greater  loss 
on  their  side,  and  have  injured 
ships  which  they  wanted  for  their 
own  use ;  being  sure  of  having 
them  at  last,  they  wished  to  take 
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them  with  as  little  injury  as  possible ; 
and  in  this  they  succeeded.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  more  favourable 
terms,  RossiUy  surrendered  uncon* 
ditionally. 

Two  *  addresses  to  the  people, 
published  by  Morla  upon  this  occa- 
si(m,  explained  why  he  had  pro* 
ceeded  so  slewly  against  the  French, 
and  declared  his  resolution  to  en* 
force  good  order.  Every  person  ad¬ 
mired  these  able  compositions  ;  but, 
upon  examining  them  after  the  sub¬ 
sequent  treachery  of  their  author, 
it  is  observable,  how  carefully  he 
has  abstained  from  any  one  expres¬ 
sion  which  might  imply  a  sense  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  Spanish 
cause,  or  indignation  against  the 
atrocious  usurpation  which  was  in¬ 
tended.  Wise,  therefore,  as  his  ope¬ 
rations  against  Rossilly’s  squadron 
had  been,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
Morla  acted  not  more  from  prudence 
than  from  a  secret  purpose  of  sparing 
the  French. 

Buonaparte  had  probably  relied 
upon  his  partizans  in  Cadiz,  upon 
Solano,  and  Morla  himself,  or  he 
would  have  secured  that  important 
city,  as  he  had  done  Barcelona,  be¬ 
fore  he  avowed  his  intention  of  us¬ 
urping  the  throne  of  Spain.  A  siege 
of  Gibraltar  had  been  the  pretext 
under  which  he  marched  his  troops 
into  the  peninsula ;  and,  if  the  sud¬ 
den  and  universal  insurrection  of 
the  people  had  not  prevented  him, 
a  sufficient  force  would  have  been 
stationed  beflire  that  fortress  to  have 
overpowered  Castanos,  in  case  he 
had  been  found  incorruptible ;  the 
greater  port  of  the  Spanish  army, 
which  had  not  been  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  being  under  that  ge¬ 


neral’s  command.  A  detachiAent, 
under  Dupont,  had  marched  from 
Madrid  towards  the  southward,  soon 
afler  Murat’s  arrival  in  that  city. 
Their  destination  was  for  Cadiz,  of 
which  place  that  general  had  been 
appointed  governor,  soon  afler  the 
mock  abdication  at  Bayonne  had 
been  compleated  ;  but  some  tumults 
at  Toledo  required  his  nresence ;  and 
immediately  aflerwarils,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Ms^id  became 
so  manifest,  that  Murat  thought  it 
prudent  to  keep  the  whole  of  his 
force  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 
But  when  Seville  and  Cadiz  decla¬ 
red  for  Ferdinand,  perilous  as  his 
situation  was  in  the  capital,  it  be¬ 
came  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
a  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  these  important  cities ;  and 
Dupont,  with  a  considerable  force, 
was  instantly  dispatched  upon  that 
service. 

A  long  and  deep  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  cmled  the  Sierra  Morena,  (a 
name  which  Cervantes  has  made  fa¬ 
miliar  throughout  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope,)  divides  Andalusia  from  New 
Castile,  and  from  Estreinadura.  The 
passes  are  exceedingly  strong ;  Du¬ 
pont  crossed  them,  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  descended  upon  the  city 
of  Cordova,  which  lies  at  their  foot. 
The  city  was  feebly  defended ;  for 
the  armed  inhabitants  did  not  stand 
their  ground,  and  the  regular  force 
was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  such  a 
body  of  disciplined  troops.  He  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  it  afler  a  con¬ 
flict  of  two  hours, — ^l)ut  here  his  suc¬ 
cesses  ended;  for  tidinj^s  reached 
him  of  the  surrender  of  the  fleet ; 
the  passes  of  the  Sierra  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  peasantry  ;  the  country 
rose  on  all  sides  ;  and  Ca»tanos  ad- 
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vanced  against  him  with  all  the  force 
of  Andalusia,  and  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  iirom  Ceuta,  which 
had  been  sent  to  garrison  that  place 
early  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of 
a  rumour  that  England  designed  to 
attack  it.  Dupont  expected  to  be 
joined  by  three  or  four  t^usand  men 
from  Junot’s  army,  who  were  order* 
ed  to  proceed  along  the  coast  Al- 
ganre  and  cross  the  Guadiana ;  but 
a  body  of  English  troops,  hroin  Gib* 
taltar,  under  General  Spenser,  took 
post  at  Ayamonte,  and  defeated  this 
intention.  Insteadofadvancing,  there¬ 
fore,  to  Exnja,  where  the  troops  whom 
he  had  defeated  at  Cordova  were 
rallying  under  Echevarri,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  fall  back  to  Andu- 
jar. 

Here  bis  situation  soon  became 
perilous.  Castanos,  acting  upon  the 
wise  princi^es  which  the  Junta  of 
Seville  had  laid  down,  continually 
harassed  the  enemy,  witho'ut  ven¬ 
turing  to  a  battle  till  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  given  confidence  to  his  troops, 
and  brought  them  into  habits  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  All  the  hospital  stores  of 
the  French,  together  with  a  large 
convoy  of  supplies  from  Toledo,  were 
intercepted  in  the  mountains :  and 
their  soldiers  were  soon  obliged  to 
reap  the  standing  com,  and  make  it 
into  bread  for  themselves,  the  pea- 
santtyr  having  lefl  the  harvest  to  take 
arms  against  them.  They  were  not 
long  at  leisure  to  do  this, — the  per¬ 
petual  alarms  given  them  by  the 
Spaniards  on  all  sides,  kept  them  al- 
waya  under  arms.  A  council  of  war 
was  held  by  Castanos,  on  the  1 7th  of 
July,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
unit^  divisions  of  the  Marquis  de 
Campagny,and  of  Major-Gen.  Theo¬ 
dore  Reding,  (brother  of  Aloys,  the 
Swiss  patriot,}  should  attack  the 
van  of  tlie  French  army  at  Baylen, 


while  the  third  dnisien  and  the  re¬ 
serve  made  a  feigned  attack  upon 
Andajar,  to  distract  the'enemy^s  at¬ 
tention.  Reding,  on  the 
fMlowing  morning,  won  Jufy  18. 
the  village  of  Baylen, 
where  the  French  general  Gobert 
bod  been  stationed  to  guard  the 
road  to  La  Carolina,  as  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  in  maintaining  a 
communication  with  Madrid.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  succeeded,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  commander  in  chief  not  to 
pursue  the  retreating  column,  but 
to  march  against  Andujar  without 
delay,  and  attack  that  {dace  in  Bank, 
while  he,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force,  should  assail  it  in  front.  This 
was  prevented  by  the  sudden  move¬ 
ment  of  Dupont :  the  height  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Andujar  had  been 
occupied  on  the  15th  by  General 
Don  Manuel  de  La  Pena,  and  Field 
Marshal  Don  Felix  Jones,  who  from 
thence  annoyed  them  with  great 
effect.  They  were  too  strongly  {lost- 
ed  to  be  attacked  with  success ;  and 
Du{>ont  had  determined  u|>on  a  more 
im{>ortant  enterprise.  At  nine  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  he  evacu¬ 
ated  Andujar,  after  pillaging  it,  and 
took  the  road  towaros  Baylen. 

Castanos  complained  in  his  dis- 
{Mitches,  that  tlie  people  of  Andujar 
did  not  give  him  the  slightest  notice 
•f  these  movements.  That  city  con¬ 
tains  about  14,000  inhabitants ;  and 
though  a  few  of  the  higher  orders 
may  have  been  corrupted,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  people  in  ge¬ 
neral  were  well  di8{>osed  to  a  set  of 
ruffians,  who  had  for  some  weeks 
been  preying  upon, them.  Du{K)nt’8 
measures  were,  probably,  kept  se¬ 
cret  till  the  moment  of  executing 
them ;  and  the  art  of  obtaining  in¬ 
telligence  seems  to  have  been  ill  un¬ 
derstood  both  by  the  Spaniards  and 
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tbelr  alliec,  during  the  whole  of  this 
year’s  war.  At  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  19th,  Castanos  was  informs 
of  their  retreat ;  he  immediately  or¬ 
dered  Oeoeral  Pena  to  pursue  and 
liaraas  the  enemy’s  rear,  expecting 
that,  by  Reding’s  adeanoe,  they 
would  thus  be  ptoced  between  two 
fires.  The  Swiss  general,  meantime, 
having  repessed  the  ^dalquivir, 
and  W9Ctea  a  junedon  with  Cam- 
pagny«  was  fiorming  his  troops,  at 
three  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  to 
iMurch  against  Andi^,  when  Du- 
ptmt  upon  him,  thinking  to  take 
aim  by  surprise.  The  attack  was 
made  with  great  vehemence,  and 
would  not  improbably  have  been 
suceeasful,  had  not  Spaniards, 
owing  to  tbeir  intended  movement, 
been  in  some  degree  of  readiiress. 
The  first  company,  botli  of  horse 
end  of  foot,  suffered  greatly ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  Spaniards  rapidly  todc 
their  stations,  and  repelled  their  as¬ 
sailants  on  ail  points.  Their  lines 
were  sometimes  broken,  and  the 
French,  fighting  with  the  resolution 
of  men  who  had  never  yet  known 
what  it  was  to  be  defeated,  even  made 
way  to  their  batteries ;  but  the  Spa¬ 
niards  stood  firm ;  they  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  officers  and  in  their 
own  strength ;  tliey  knew  that  they 
had  reinforcements  at  hand,  and  that 
the  enemy’s  situation,  if  they  repel¬ 
led  them,  was  desperate, — ^ove  all, 
they  had  that  perfect  conviction  of 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
which,  when  other  points  arb  equal, 
will  inevitably  turn  the  scale.  Cam* 
pagny,  who  held  the  post  of  camp- 
marsh^,  and  the  Brigadier-General 
Don  Francisco  Vanegas,  both  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  as  much  by 
their  skill  as  their  intrepidity.  The 
action  continued,  without  aiw  other 
interruption  than  what  arose  nom  oc¬ 


casional  recession  and  the  formation 

new  columns,  till  half  past  twelve 
of  the  following  noon,  when  Dupont, 
with  all  his  generals,  putting  nim- 
eelf  at  the  head  the  c^umns,  made 
a  last  desperate  charge,  whi(^  the 
French  supported  with  great  firm¬ 
ness,  attempting,  at  the  same  time, 
to  break  the  centre  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  turn  the  right  wing ;  they  were, 
however,  finally  repulsed,  with  great 
loss,  Dt^nt  himself  being  wound¬ 
ed,  and  ^1000  of  his  men  killed.  At 
two  o’clock,  Pena’s  division  came 
up  :  as  soon  as  the  guns  of  his  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  began  to  fire,  Dupont 
sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposed  to 
surrender. 

The  French  general  Wedel  had 
.been  dispatched  from  Madrid,  with 
6000  troops,  to  the  succour  of  Du¬ 
pont,  who  ordered  him  to  guard  the 
roads  from  Jaen  to  Baylen  and  to 
Ubeda.  During  the  truce,  this  ge¬ 
neral  advanced  upon  B^len,  and, 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  Reding,  who  was  al¬ 
together  unprepared  for  this  act  of 
treachery.  The  battalion  of  Cor¬ 
dova  was  surprised  and  made  priso¬ 
ners,  and  two  field-pieces  were  also 
taken ;  but  the  success,  thus  basely 
obtained,  was  dearly  purchased ;  for 
Dupont,  in  consequence,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  include  Wcdel  in  the  ca¬ 
pitulation,  with  all  the  French  tro<m 
who  might  be  stationed  between  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  and  Baylen. 
The  French  force  before  the  battle 
amounted  to  14,000,  that  of  the 
Spaniards  to  25,000,  half  of  whom 
were  peasantry.  When  Dupont  first 
demanded  terms,  Castanos  replied, 
that  he  would  nant  no  other  than 
that  they  should  be  prisoners  of  war, 
with  permission  to  the  general  and 
his  officers  to  wear  their  swords,  and 
take  with  them  a  portmanteau  each, 
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r  filled  with  clothes  only,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  pillage  which  they  had 
committed ;  and  in  the  ofScial  dis¬ 
patches  it  was  stated,  that  the  whole 
of  Dupont’s  division  were  prisoners 
of  war,  whereas,  those  under  Wedel 
were  to  be  sent  to  France  by  sea. 
.These  terms  were  communicated  to 
.the  Junta  of  Se\nUe  both  by  Cas- 
tanos  and  by  Count  de  Tilly,  *  one 
of  their  own  body,  who  was  \vith  the 
•army,  and  they  were  oificrally  made- 
known  to  Lord  CollingAvood.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  seems,  by  what  afterwards 
•  occurred,  that  the  actual  capitula¬ 
tion  was  of  a  very  dilferent  charac¬ 
ter, — that  Castanos  did  not  insist 
upon  stripping  the  French  of  their 
plunder,  and  that  he  agreed  to  trans¬ 
port  the  whole  of  them  to  Rochefort. 
Why  the  first  official  accounts  differ 
so  materially  from  the  truth,  has  not 
been  explained ;  nor  why  terms  were 
granted  so  much  more  favourable 
than  Dupont,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  was  entitled  to  demand.  It 
is  more  easy  to  discover  why  they 
were  not  executed. 

Dupont  had  entered  Andalusia  in 
full  expectation  of  easily  crushing 
the  rebels,  as  he  styled  them,  follow¬ 
ing  the  monstrous  language  of  his 
master.  According,  Uiereforc,  to 
the  usual  custom  of  the  French  ge¬ 
nerals,  he  had  plundered  wherever 
he  went ;  his  soldiers  had  been  let 
loose  upon  the  country,  and  nothing 
was  safe  from  their  rapacity,  their 
cruelty,  and  their  lust.  Cordova, 
where  they  had  experienced  some 
resistance,  suffered  especially;  but 
the  people  of  Andujar,  who  forbore 


to  aid  their  countr3rmen,  in  the  hope, 
perhaps,  of  purchasing  their  own  se¬ 
curity  by  submission,  were  also  pil¬ 
laged  without  mercy.  The  Anda¬ 
lusians,  therefore,  were  exasperated 
agmnst  the  French  on  account  of 
these  atrocities,  as  well  as  by  that 
general  feeling  of  just  indignation 
which  the  cause  of  the  war  necessari¬ 
ly  excited.  Their  Junta  had  issued 
a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities 
against  France ;  but  the  people  knew 
and  felt  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary 
war,  and  that  no  formality  could 
make  it  so ;  that  the  French  had 
not  entered  their  country  as  fair  and 
honourable  enemies,  but  basely  and 
perfidiously,  in  the  character  of  al¬ 
lies  :  that  their  actions,  afler  this 
first  treachery,  had  been  those  of 
thieves,  ruffians,  and  murderers ;  and 
that  thus,  by  the  complicated  vUlany 
of  their  cause  and  their  conduct, 
they  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
common  courtesies  and  observances 
of  war.  The  Spaniards,  therefore, 
did  not  consider  these  men  as  sol¬ 
diers,  but  as  criminals:  they  had 
laid  down  their  arms,  but  they  could 
not  lay  down  their  crimes ;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  those  who  had 
any  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
contest  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
the  sanctity  of  the  principles  for 
which  they  were  struggling,  even  of 
what  was  due  to  their  own  honour 
and  individual  feelings,  to  regard  the 
French  as  they  would  have  regarded 
any  other  enemies.  Dupont,  after 
his  surrender,  invited  the  Spanish 
officers  to  dine  with  him,  and  they, 
one  and  all,  peremptorily  refused. 


*  Tiic  division  of  Dupont,  with  all  its  baggage,  its  booty,  and  all  its  generals, 
arc  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  other  divisions  which  occupy  his  majesty’s  domini¬ 
ons,  from  tile  summit  of  the  Sierra  to  Baylen,  arc  to  evacuate  the  peninsula  by 
sea.  T/fis  is  the  principal  point  of  the  treaty  which  General  Castanos  and  tnjft$lf 
had  the  safi faction  to  sign  last  nifAt.”— COUNT  DE  Tilly’s  Dispatch, 
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without  aasigning  any  apology  or  other  supposition ; — but  it  seems  as 


excuse, — but  with  an  undisguised 
impulse  of  abhorrence,  shrinking 
from  him,  as  from  one  with  whom  it 
was  infamous  to  associate. 

It  is  siud  that  letters  were  inter¬ 
cepted  which  he  had  dispatched  to 
Junot  after  his  capitulation,  urmng 
him  to  march  with  his  main  rorce 
into  Anddusia,  pointing  out  to  him 
what  places  to  attack,  and  promi¬ 
sing  to  rally  the  prisoners,  and  join 
him.  Whether  this  were  true,  or 
only  a  fabrication,  intended  to  ex¬ 
cuse  the  junta  for  breaking  the  en¬ 
gagement  into  which  Castanos  had 
entered,  Dupont  soon  perceived  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  transport  his 
army  to  France ;  and  he  addressed 
'a  letter  of  complaint  to  Morla.  Mor- 
-la  replied,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  in  themselves  impossible. 
The  Spaniards  had  neither  transports 
nor  the  means  of  procuring  them ; 
nor,  if  they  had,  was  it  to  be  suppo¬ 
sed  that  Uie  English  would  sutPer 
them  to  pass,  certain  as  they  must 
be,  that  the  French  would  immedi¬ 
ately  carry  on  the  war  on  some  other 
point,  or  perhaps  on  the  same.  Nei¬ 
ther  Castanos,  he  said,  nor  Dupont 
bimself,  could  ever  have  thought  that 
the  capitulation  would  be  executed ; 
the  object  of  the  former  was  to  re¬ 
lieve  himself  from  embarrassment; 
that  of  the  latter,  to  obtain  condi¬ 
tions,  which,  though  impossible, 
might  give  an  appearaneb  or  honour 
to  bis  surrender.  Each  had  obtain¬ 
ed  what  he  desired,  and  now  the  im¬ 
perious  law  of  necessity  must  be 
•beyed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Morla  was  originally  disposed  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  die  French;  his  subsequent 
eenduct  is  not  explicable  upon  any 
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if  the  great  and  unexpected  success 
of  the  Spaniards  had  shaken  him, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  be  a  pa¬ 
triot,  while  patriotism  was  triumph¬ 
ant.  In  his  correspondence  with 
Admiral  Rossilly,  he  had  carefully 
abstained  from  all  language  which 
might  foment  the  indignation  of  his 
countr3nnen,  and  offend  Buonaparte. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke 
boldly,  and  asked  Dupont  what 
right  such  an  army  as  his  could  have 
to  demand  the  execution  of  treaties  ? 
Had  it  not  entered  Spain  professing 
friendship  and  alliance ;  imprisoned 
the  king  and  the  royal  family ;  plun¬ 
dered  his  palaces ;  ravaged  his  towns; 
and  robbed  and  assassinated  his  sub¬ 
jects  i  The  national  character  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  said,  would  not  permit 
their  rulers  to  treat  such  enemies 
otherwise  than  as  they  were  treated ; 
and  Dupont  was  warned  against 
drawing  upon  himself,  by  his  impru¬ 
dence,  more  and  more  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  admonished, 
by  submission  and  a  suitable  beha¬ 
viour,  to  weaken  the  strong  sense  of 
the  atrocities  he  had  committed  at 
Cordova.  •  That  general,  and  hU 
staff,  however,  would  have  been  sent 
to  France,  had  it  not  been  for  an  ac¬ 
cident  which  inflamed  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  highest 
degree.  As  nis  baggage  was  on  the 
way  to  the  water-side  to  be  embark¬ 
ed,  some  church-plate,  part  of  the 
plunder  from  Cordova,  fell  out  of  one 
of  the  bags.  It  was  seen  by  the 
people,  and  they  instantly  seized 
upon  the  whole  of  the  plunder  which 
these  wretches  were  ^out  to  carry 
off.  Dupont,  with  that  effrontery 
which  never  forsakes  a  Frenchman, 
addressed  a  second  letter  to  Morla,  in 
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which  he  **  invoked  the  principles  of 
honour  and  probity  for  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  his  property.*’  This  provoked 
the  indignant  reply  which  it  deser¬ 
ved.  “  It  never  was  my  intention,*' 
said  Morla,  **  and  still  less  that  of 
the  Supreme  Junta,  that  you  and 
your  army  should  carry  out  of  Spain 
the  fruit  of  your  rapacity,  cruelty, 
and  impiety.  How  coula  you  con¬ 
ceive  this  possible  ?  How  could  you 
imagine  us  to  be  so  stupid  and  sense¬ 
less?  Can  a  ci^itul^on,  which 
speaks  only  of  your  equipage,  give 
you  a  property  in  the  treasures  which 
your  army  has  accumulated  by  means 
of  murder,  cruelty,  and  sacrilege  ? 
Is  there  any  reason,  or  right,  which 
requires  that  faith,  or  even  humanity, 
diould  be  observed  towards  an  army 
which  entered  the  kingdom  of  a 
friend  and  ally  under  false  pretences, 
seized  its  king  and  all  his  uunily,  ex¬ 
torted  from  him  a  renunciation  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  own  monarch,  and,  be¬ 
cause  the  nation  would  not  submit 
to  a  transfer,  wliich,  even  if  their 
king  had  been  at  liberty,  he  had  no 
power  to  make,  proceeded  to  pil¬ 
lage  the  palaces  and  towns,  to  pro¬ 
fane  and  plunder  the  churches,  mur¬ 
dering  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  ra¬ 
vishing  virgins,  seizing  every  article 
of  value  which  they  could  transport, 
and  destroying  what  they  were  for¬ 
ced  to  leave  behind  i  Is  it  possible,’* 
said  Morla,  “  that  they,  when  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  fruits  of  their  iniquity, 
should  have  the  impudence  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  principles  of  honour  and 
robity  ?  My  natural  moderation,” 
e  added,  **  has  induced  me  to  write 
to  your  excellency  hitherto  with  a 
certain  respect ;  but,  in  reply  to  such 
extraordinary  demands,  which  a- 
mouut  to  this,  *  do  you  sack  the 


temples  and  bouses  of  Cadiz,  in  or¬ 
der  to  indemnify  nie  for  the  plunder 
of  Cordova  and  other  towns,  whkih 
the  populace  have  taken  fixM  roe,* 
I  could  not  refrain  from  drawiiw'  a 
slight  sketch  of  your  conduct.  Lay 
aside  such  expectations,  and  Congra¬ 
tulate  yourselves  that  the  noUe  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Spaiush  people  makes 
them  abstain  mom  exercising  the 
vile  office  of  executioners.*’  •  ^ 

Di^nt  and  his  staff  were  now  de¬ 
tained  as  prisoners.'  It  would. pro¬ 
bably  have  been  dangerous  to  nave 
embtuked  them;  and  the  general 
himself,  perhaps,  began  to  appre¬ 
hend,  that,  however  wretched  bis  si¬ 
tuation  in  Spain,  there  was  little 
hope  of  amending  it  by  returning  to 
France.  Morla  informed  the  people 
that  their  truni^rtation  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Jimta  of  Seville,  foe 
weighty  reasons,  not  fit  to  be  made 
public.  Those  reasons  have  never 
transpired ;  but,  for  the  terms  which 
Castanos  had  agreed  to,  of  carrying 
tlie  whole  army  to  France,  it  is  ma¬ 
nifest  that  such  terms  ought  not  to 
have  been  granted,  and  tliat  the  Jun¬ 
ta  of  Seville  could  not  execute  them 
without  betraying  their  country,-— 
for  what  was  it  but  transporting  tltese 
ruffians  out  of  Andalusia,  that  they 
might  recross  the  Pyrenees,  and  b^ 
gin  their  atrocities  anew;  first  in 
other  provinces,  and  finally  in  An¬ 
dalusia  itself,  whither  they  would  re¬ 
turn  with  additional  forces  to  com- 
pleat  their  work,  and  take  vengeance 
for  their  defeat  ?  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  any  terms  can  bind  a  go¬ 
vernment  to  act  in  direct,  certain, 
and  manifest  opposition  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people ;  but  it  behoved 
the  Junta  of  Seville  solemnly  to  have 
proclaimed  this,  to  have  disavewe^ 
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the  act  of  their  general,  and  to  have 
eensured  him,  notwithstanding  his 
victory. 

The  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  was 
so  strong,  in  consequence  of  the  atro* 
cities  which  they  had  witnessed,  that 
Morla"  was  called  upon,  by  anony* 
mous  lettere  from  many  parts  of 
Spain,  to  consider  Dupont  and  the 
other  generals  as  robbers  and  mur¬ 
derers,  and  bring  them  to  condign 
unishinent.  If  Murat,  indeed,  had 
een  made  prisoner,  the  executions 
which  he  had  ordered  at  Madrid  af¬ 
ter  the  insurrection,  and  in  cool  blood, 
would  have  justified  the  Spaniards 
in  putting  him,  and  every  member 
of  his  blo.idy  tribunal,  to  a  public 
and  shameful  death ;  the  blood  of 
their  murdered  brethren,  the  honour 
of  their  country,  and  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  would  have  requi¬ 
red  such  an  example.  With  regard 
to  Dupont  and  his  staff,  it  was  other¬ 
wise;  and  Morla,  who  thought  the 
wish  of  putting  them  to  death  was 
disgraceful  to  his  countrymen,  ought 
not  to  have  affixed  a  stain  upon  them 
by  publicly  replying  to  anonymous 
letters.  But  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
general  style  of  his  reply,  that  he 
now  expected  Buonaparte  would  be 
successful  in  his  usurpation,  and  that 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  publish¬ 
ing  opinions  to  which  he  might  re> 
fer  as  proofs  of  consistency,  after  he 
should  have  abandoned  the  patriotic 
cause,  and  betrayed  his  country. — 
In  detaining  the  prisoners,  he  said, 
he  had  only  obeyed  the  Junta  of  Se¬ 
ville  ;  to  obey  was  all  he  had  to  do ; 
for  it  was  not  in  his  character  or  man¬ 
ner  of  thinkiiig  ever  to  resist  a  con¬ 
stituted  authority;  such  resistance 
could  only  occasion  civil  dissentions, 
which  were  the  greatest  evils  a  na¬ 
tion  could  suffer,  and  which  he  would 


never  spare  any  sacrifice  to  avoid.  * 
This 'might  have  been  the  careless 
language  of  an  honest  man,  but  it 
became  apparent  that  Morla  had 
weighed  his  expressions  well,  and 
used  them  with  a  definite  meaning, 
and  a  definite  purpose,  when  he 
terwards  acknowledged  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  intruder  as  a  constituted 
authority;  informed  the  Spaniards 
that  no  evil  was  so  great  as  that  of 
seeing  their  country  the  seat  of  war, 
and  exhorted  them  to  put  an  e.id  to 
that  evil  by  the  sacrifice  of  individuud 
honour  and  national  independence, 
and  becoming  slaves'and  traitors  like 
himself. 

By  the  battle  of  Baylen,  Anda¬ 
lusia  was  left  in  peace ;  not  a  single 
Frenchman  in  arms  remained  in  the 
whole  province.  The  victory  was 
splendid  in  itself,  and  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  its  immediate  consequen¬ 
ces;  it  was  worthy  of  thanksgiving 
and  rejoicings,  and  policy  required 
that  the  Junta  should  celebrate  it 
with  ostentatious  solemniiies.  Cas- 
tanos  had  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  his 
victory  to  King  St  Fernando,  who, 
having  won  the  city  of  Seville  from 
tlie  Moors,  is  worshipp^  there  with 
especial  veneration.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  on  the  4th  of  \ugU8t, 
with  great  pomp,  and  the  French 
eagles  were  offered  at  the  shrine-  of 
the  canonized  conqueror,  as  trophies 
of  the  most  signal  victory  tliat  had 
been  achieved  in  Andalusia  since 
his  time.  But,  in  the  language  of 
Castanos,  there  were  marks  of  vani¬ 
ty  and  boastfulness  which  detracted 
from  the  estimation  in  which  he  had 
previously  been  held  ;  he  arrogated 
to  himself  as  much  merit  for  the  vic¬ 
tory,  as  if  he,  and  not  Reding,  had 
commanded  in  the  field. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


Siege  of  Zaragoza.  Description  of  that  city.  Legend  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar.  Contempt  expressed  by  French  writers  for  the  character  f  the 
citizens.  Lefebere  attempts  to  force  the  eity,  and  is  repulsed  :  he  is  re-in- 
forced  by  General  Verdier  from,  Pamfona^  and  wins  Torrero.  Heroism 
of  the  women.  Countess  Burita.  The  French  bondmrd  the  city  ;  they 
attempt  to  storm  it,  and  are  again  defeated.  They  cross  the  river,  and 
eompiete  the  investment  of  the  place.  Batteries  erected  against  the  gate  of 
'  St  Engracia.  History  <f  that  church  and  convent,  which  are  now  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  French  enter  the  city,  obtain  possession  of  half  of  it,  and 
are  fnaUy  driven  out.  * 


VV  hile  the  patriots  were  thus  tri-  by  an  olive  grove,  between  the  ca» 
umphapt  in  Andalusia,  their  brethren  nal  of  Aragon  on  ,  their  right,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  the  village  on  their  leR.  The  chief 
encountering  greater  danger  with  prisoners  were  put  to  death ;  the 
the  same  spirit  and  resolution.  Ear*  French  generals,  from  the  beginning 
ly  in  June,  before  it  was  possible  that  of  this  war,  acting  upon  the  infa- 
any  plan  could  be  executed  for  de-  mous  principle  of  the  tyrant  whom 
fending  the  province,  the  French  they  served,  that  all  who  opposed 
di8))atched  General  Lefebvre  with  him  were  to  be  considered  as  rebels. 
8000  infantry,  and  900  horse ,  from  On  the  following  day,  June  14th, 
Pamplona  against  Zaragoza.  The  the  French  advanced  to  Alagon,  a* 
Marquis  de  Lazan,  Palafox’s  elder  liout  sixteen  miles  from  Zaragoza. — 
brotlier,  collected  some  armed  pea-  The  citizens,  half-armed,  and  uhdis- 
santry,  and  attempted  to  oppose  this  ciplined  qs  they  were,  compelled  Pa- 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tude-  lafox  to  lead  them  out ;  they  soon 
la.  Such  a  force  was  unable  to  cope  found  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle 
with  regular  troops  in  the  open  field ;  on  a  plain,  where  his  cavalry  and 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  flying  artillery  gave  him '  a  decided 
the  village  of  Mallen,  and  superiority.  The  patriots  were  again 
June  13.  there  suffered  a  second  de-  defeated ;  but  their  handful  of  regu* 
feat, with  considerable  loss,  lars,  who  had  now  been  joined  by  a 
though  their  position  was  supported  few  fusilcers,  protected  their  retreat 
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with  great  steadiness.  The  victorl* 
ous  army  advanced,  and  took  up  a 
position  very  near  the  city,  and  co¬ 
vered  by  a  rising  ground  planted 
with  olive  trees. 

Zaragoza  is  not  a  *  fortified  town ; 
it  has  no  advantages  of  situation  for 
its  defence,  and  would  not  have  been 
considered  as  capable  of  resistance 
by  any  men  but  those  whose  courage 
proceeded  from  a  virtuous  and  holy 
principle  of  duty.  It  stands  in  an 
open  plain,  which  is  covered  with 
olive  grounds,  and  bounded  on  either 
hand  by  high  and  distant  mountains ; 
but  it  IS  commanded  by  some  high 
ground  called  the  Torrero,  about  a 
mile  to  the  south-west,  upon  which 
there  is  a  convent,  with  some  smaller 
buildings.  The  canal  of  Aragon 
divides  this  elevation  from  another 
rising  ground,  where  the  patriots  had 
erected  a  battery.  The  Ebro  bathes 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  separates 
it  from  the  suburbs ;  it  has  two 
bridges,  within  musket-shot  of  each 
other ;  one  of  wood,  said  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  of  the  like 
materials  in  Europe;  the  other,  of 
freestone,  consisting  of  seven  arches, 
•f  which  the  principal  is  122  feet  in 
diameter;  the  river  is  fordable  a- 
bove  the  city.  Two  smaller  rivers, 
the  Galego  and  the  Guerva,  flow  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  city,  the 
one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the 
west ;  the  latter  being  separated  from 
the  walls  only  by  the  breadth  of  the 
common  road:  both  are  received 
into  the  Ebro.  Unlike  most  other 


laces  of  the  peninsula,  Zaragoza 
as  neither  aqueduct  nor  fountains, 
but  derives  its  ,water  wholly  from 
the  river.  The  people  of  Tortosa, 
(and  probably  of  the  other  towns 
upon  its  course,)  drink  also  of  the 
Ebro,  preferring  it  to  the  finest 
spring  ;  the  water  is  of  a  dirty  red 
colour,  but,  having  stood  a  few 
hours,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear, 
and  has  a  softness  and  pleasantness 
of  taste,  which  soon  induces  strangers 
to  agree  with  the  natives  in  their  pre¬ 
ference  of  it.  The  population  was 
stated  in  the  census  of  1787  at 
42,600;  that  of  1797,  excellent  as 
it  is  in  all  other  respects,  has  the 
fault  of  not  specifying  the  places  in 
each  district ;  late  accounts  compute 
its  inhabitants  at  60,000,  and  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  peninsula.  It  has  twelve  gates, 
four  of  them  in  the  old  wall  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  by  whom  the  older  town  of 
Salduba  upon  the  same  site  was  en¬ 
larged,  beautified,  and  called  Cae¬ 
sarea  Augusta,  or  Caesaraugusta ;  a 
word  easily  corrupted  into  its  f  pre¬ 
sent  name. 

The  whole  city,  even  its  convents 
and  qhurches,  are  built  of  brick ; 
the  houses  are  not  as  hi^h  as  they 
usually  are  in  old  Spanish  towns, 
their  general  height  being  only  three 
storeys ;  the  streets  are,  -as  usual, 
very  narrow  and  crooked ;  there  are, 
however,  open  market-places,  and  one 
very  wide,  long,  and  regularly-built 
street,  formerly  called  the  Calle  San¬ 
ta,  having  been  the  scene  of  many 


*  “  Ellc  est  sans  defense  et  sans  fortification,”  said  Colmenar,  writing  a  centuiy 
ago,  “  fermfee  d’une  simple  muraiilc ;  mats  ce  dtfaut  est  re^ar't  par  la  hravoure  des. 
habitans."  After  the  provfs  which  the  inhabitants  have  given  of  their  patriotism, 
this  praise  iqipears  like  prophecy. 

t  The  Spaniards,  by  a  more  curious  corruption,  call  Svracuse,  Zaragoza  «le 

Sidlia. 
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martyrdoms,  but  now  more  common¬ 
ly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cozo. 
The  people,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ara¬ 
gonese,  and  their  neighbours,  the 
Catalans,  have  been  always  honour- 
sibly  distinguished  in  Spanish  history 
for  their  love  of  liberty ;  and  the  ma¬ 
ny  unavailing  struggles  which  they 
have  made  during  the  last  four  cen¬ 
turies,  have  not  ^ated  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  good  principles  of  their 
forefathers.  Within  the  peninsula, 
(and  once  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  of  Catholic  Europe,)  Zarago¬ 
za  is  famous  as  the  city  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Pillar,  whose  legend  is  still  so 
firmly  believed  by  the  people,  and 
most  of  the  clergy  in  Spaui,  that  it 
was  frequently  appealed  to  in  the 
proclamations  of  the  different  gene¬ 
rals  and  juntas,  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  articles  of  the  national  faith, 
^e  legend  is  this ;  when  the  apostles, 
after  the  resurrection,  separated  and 
went  to  preach  the  go^l  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  world,  St  James  the 
elder,  or  Santiago,  as  he  may  more 
properly  be  called  in  his  Mythologi¬ 
cal  History,  dep&rtedfor  S^n,  which 
province,  Christ  himself  nad  previ¬ 
ously  commended  to  his  care.  \Vlien 
he  went  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  and  request  her  leave  to  set  off, 
and  her  blessing,  she  adjured  him, 
in  the  name  of  her  son,  to  build  a 


church  to  her  honour  in  that  city  of 
Spain  wherein  he  should  make  the 
greatest  number  of  convert^  add¬ 
ing,  that  she  would  there  give  him 
farther  instructions  concerning  the 
edifice.  Santiago  set  sail,  lanifod  in 
'  Galicia,  and,  havmg  preached  with 
little  success  through  the  northern 
provinces,  reached  Caesarea- Augus¬ 
ta,  where  he  made  eight  disciples. 
One  night,  after  he  had  been  con¬ 
versing  and  praying  with  them  as 
usual,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  they 
fell  asleep,  and  just  at  midnight  the 
apostle  heard  the  angels  sing,  Ave 
Maria  gratia  plena.  He  feU  on  his 
knees,  and  instantly  beheld  the  Vir¬ 
gin  upon  a  marble  pillar  in  the  midst 
of  a  choir  ofangels,  who  went  through 
the  whole  of  her  matin  service. — 
Wlien  this  was  ended,  she  bade  him 
build  her  church  around  that  pillar, 
which  his  Lord,  her  blessed  Son,  had 
sent  him  by  th6  hands  of  his  angels ; 
there,  she  told  him,  that  pillar  was  to 
remain  till  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
great  mercies  would  be  vouchsafed 
there  to  those  who  supplicated  for 
them  in  her  name.  Having  said  this, 
-the  angels  transported  her  back  to 
her  house  at  Jerusalem,  (for  this  was 
before  the  Assumption)  and  Santi¬ 
ago,  in  obedience,  erected  there  the 
first  church  which  was  ever  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.  * 


*  Hitt.  Apparitionit  Deiparx  supra  Columnam,  Beato  Jaeobo  apud  Ctsaragui- 
tam  prstdicante.  Ex  cod.  meinbraneo,  qui  in  Arctuvo  Sanctte  Maria  de  Pilart  af 
servatur.  E^pana  Sograda,  T.  SO.  P.  426.  Risco  adds  to  this  accoun^  the  Collect, 
which,  from  time  immemorial^  has  been  used  in  the  Church  of  the  Pillar.  It  may 
be  added  as  a  curiosity  for  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  things.  Omni¬ 
potent  atcnie  Dcus,  qui  Sacratissimam'Firginein  tiuitrem  tuam  inter  ckoros  Ange- 
torum  super  columna  Marmorea  a  te  ub  altocmiua  venire;  dum  adhuc  viveret,  dig- 
natus  esty  ut  Basilica  de  Pilari  in'ejus  honorcma  Protomartyre  apottolorum  Jaa^ 
suisquc  sanctitsimis  ducipulis  adificarelur ;  precsta  quasumut  ut  ejut  meritis  et  tn- 
tercessione  fiat  impetrabile  quod  Jida  mente  poscmus.  Qui  vivas  et  regnas,  &C. 

The  French,  as  may  be  supjposed,  ridicule  this  fable;  but,  it  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Spanish  annalist,  Ferreras,  re¬ 
presented  the  story  as  of  doubtful  authority ;  his  book  passed  through  the  hands  of  ^ 
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Many  mournful  scenes  of  bigotry  A  desperate  conflict  ensued.  The 
and  superstition  have  been  exhibited  Aragonese  ibught  with  a  spirit  wor- 
in  Zaragoza ;  but,  in  these  fiery  trials  thy  of  their  cause.  They  had  nei- 
which  Buonaparte’s  tyranny  was  pre-  ther  time,  nor  room,  nor  necessity  for 
paring  for  the  inhabitants,  the  dross  order.  Their  cannon,  which  they 
and  tinsel  of  their  faith  disappeared,  had  h^tily  planted  before  the  gates, 
and  its  pure  gold  remained.  The  and  in  the  best  situations  without  the 
French,  a  people  of  too  little  feeling  town,  were  served  by  any  persons 
to  understand  a  character  so  mh-  who  happened  to  be  near  them ;  any 
nitely  above  them  as  that  of  the  one  gave  orders  who  felt  himself 
Spaniards,  speak  with  peculiar  con*  competent  to  take  the  command.  A 
tempt  of  the  Zaragozans.  “  Few  |)arty  of  the  enemy  entered  the  town, 
persons,”  they  said,  “are  to  be  and  were  all  put  to  death.  Lefebvre 
seen  among  them  who  distinguish  perceived  that  it  was  hopeless  to  per- 
themselves  by  their  dress ;  there  is  sist  in  the  attack  with  his  present 
little  of  that  elegant  attire  so  obser-  force,  and  drew  off  his  troops,^  having 
vable  in  large  cities.  All  is  serious  suffered  great  loss.  The  patriots  lost 
and  regular,— dull  and  monotonous,  about  2000  men  killed,  and  as  many 
The  place  seems  without  any  kind  wounded.  In  such  a  conflict,  the 
of  resource,  because  the  inhabitants  circumstances  are  so  materially  in 
use  no  efibrt  to  obtain  any ; — accus-  favour  of  the  defendants,  that  the 
tomed  to  a  state  of  apathy  and  Ian-  carnage  made  among  the  French 
guor,  they  have  not  an  idea  of  the  must  have  been  very  much  greater, 
possibility  of  shaking  it  ofiF.”  *  With  Their  baggage  and  plunder  was  left 
this  feehng,  equally  despising  the  behind  them  in  their  retreat.  The 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  cha-  conquerorswouldhaveexposedthem* 
racter  of  the  people,  the  French  pro-  selves  by  a  rash  pur^it,  but  Palafox 
ceeded  to  besiege  Zaragoza.  A  par-  exhorted  them  not  to  be  impatient, 
ty  of  their  cavwiy  entered  the  town  telling  them,  that  the  enemy  would 
on  the  14th,  perhaps  in  pursuit  of  give  them  frequent  opportunities  to 
the  retreating  ^triots ;  they  thought  display  their  courage.  While  he  thus 
to  scour  the  streets,  but  wey  were  restramed  their  impetuosity,  he  con- 
soon  made  to  feel,  that  the  superi-  tinned  to  excite  Uieir  zeal.  This 
ority  of  disciplined  soldiers  to  citi-  victory,  he  said,  was  but  the  com- 
zens,  exists  only  in  the  field.  mencement  of  the  triumphs  which 

On  the  following  morn-  they  were  to  expect  under  the  pow- 
June  15.  ing,  the  French,  with  part  erful  assistance  of  their  divine  pa- 
of  their  force,  attacked  the  trons.  '  The  precious  blood  of  their 
outposts  upon  the  canal,  and,  with  brethren  had  been  shed  in  the  field 
their  main  body,  attempted  to  storm  of  glory, — on  their  own  soil.  Those 
the-city  by  the  gate  called  Portillo,  blessed,  martyrs  required  new  vic- 

the  usual  censors,  and  was  printed ;  and  then  Philip  V.  the  first  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  in  Spain,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  education,  personally  interfered  ,com- 
manded  Ferreras  to  cancel  the  heretical  leaf,  and  sent  the  edict  in  which  this  was 
decreed,  to  Zaragoza,  there  to  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Virgin  ,s 
Church,  in  proof  of  bis  especial  devotion  to  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar. 

*  Laborde. 
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tims ;  let  us,  he  added,  prepare  for 
the  sacrifice ! 

The  Zaragozans  had  obtained  only 
a  respite ;  defeated  as  he  was,  Le- 
febvre  had  only  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  guns  ;  his  army  was 
far  superior  to  any  which  they  could 
bring  a^nst  it;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  would  soon  return 
in  greater  force,  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  repulse  and  the  disgrace 
which  he  had  suffered.  A  regular 
siege  was  to  be  expected ;  how  were 
the  citizens  to  sustain  it  with  their 
mud  walls,  without  heavy  artillery, 
and  without  troops  who  could  sally 
to  interrupt  the  besiegers  in  their 
works  ?  In  spite  of  all  these  -dis. 
couraging  circumstances,  (says  Mr 
Vaughan,  to  whom  the  English  are 
indebted  for  a  narrative  of  this  most 
glorious  and  memorable  siege,)  the 
people,  confiding  in  God,  in  their 
own  courage,  and  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  determined  to  defend 
the  streets  of  their  city  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity.  Palafox,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  set  out 
to  collect  reinforcements,  to  provide 
such  resources  for  tlie  siege  as  he 
could,  and  to  place  the  rest  of  Ara¬ 
gon  in  a  state  of  defence,  if  the  ca- 

{)ital  should  fall.  He  found  about 
burteen  hundred  soldiers  who  had 
escaped  from  Madrid,  and  he  united 
with  them  a  small  division  of  militia 
who  had  been  stationed  in  the  city 
of  Calatayud.  Small  as  this  force 
was,  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  men, 
that  he  resolved,  in  compliance  with 
their  urgent  desire,  to  attack  the 
French,  and  marched  to  Epila,  think¬ 
ing  to  advance  to  the  village  of  La 
Muela,  and  thus  place  the  invaders 
between  his  little  army  and  the  city, 
in  the  hope  of  cutting  them  off  from 
their  reinforcements.  Lefebvre  pre¬ 
vented  this,  by  suddenly  attacking 


him  at  Epila,  on  the  night  of  the  33d ; 
after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  the 
superior  numbers,  arms,  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  French,  were  success¬ 
ful.  The  wreck  of  this  gallant  band 
retreated  to  Calatayud,  and  after¬ 
wards,  with  great  difficulty,  threw 
themselves  into  Zaragoza. 

The  besiegers’  army  was  soon  re¬ 
inforced  by  General  Verdier,  with 
35(X}  men,  besides  some  battalions 
of  Portugueze,  who,  according  to  the 
-devilish  system  of  Buonaparte’s  ty¬ 
ranny,  had  been  forced  out  of  their 
own  country,  to  be  pushed  on  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  wherever  the  first 
fire  of  a  battery  was  to  be  received, 
a  line  of  bayonets  clogged,  or  a 
ditch  filled,  with  bodies.  They  oc¬ 
cupied  the  best  positions  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  plain,  and,  on  the  27th,  at¬ 
tacked  the  city  and  the  Torrero,  but 
they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  800  men,  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  five  carts  of  ammunition.  By 
this  time,  they  had  invested  nearly 
half  the  town.  The  next  morning, 
they  renewed  the  attack  at  both  pla¬ 
ces  ;  from  the  city  they  were  again 
repulsed,  losing  almost  all  the  cavalry 
who  were  engaged.  The  Torrero  was 
lost  by  the  misconduct  of  an  artillery 
officer,  who  made  his  men  abandon 
the  batteries  at  the  most  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  For  this  treachery  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  run  the  gauntlet  six  times, 
the  soldiers  beating  him  with  their 
ramrods,  and  then  he  was  shot. 

The  French,  having  now  received 
a  train  of  mortars,  howitzers,  and 
twelve-pounders,  which  were  of  suf¬ 
ficient  calibre  against  mud  walls, 
kept  up  a  constant  fire,  and  shower¬ 
ed  down  shells  and  grenades  from 
the  Torrero.  About  twelve  hundred 
were  thrown  into  the  town,  and  there 
was  not  one  building  that  was  bomb¬ 
proof  within  the  walls.  After  a  time, 
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the  habitants  placed  beams  of  tim¬ 
ber  together,  endways,  against  the 
houses,  in  a  sloping  direction,  behind 
which  those  who  were  near  when  a 
shell  fell,  might  shelter  themselves. 
The  enemy  continued  also  to  invest 
the  city  more  closely,  while  the  Ara¬ 
gonese  made  every  effort  to  strength¬ 
en  their  means  of  defence.  They 
tore  down  the  awnings  from  their 
windows,  and  formed  them  into  sacks, 
which  they  tilled  with  sand,  and  pi¬ 
led  up  before  the  gates,  in  the  form 
of  a  batteiy,  digging  round  it  a  deep 
trench.  They  broke  holes  for  mus- 
quetry  in  the  mud  walls  and  inter¬ 
mediate  buildings,  and  stationed 
cannon  where  the  position  was  fa¬ 
vourable  for  it.  The  houses  in  the 
environs  were  destroyed.  “  Gardens 
and  olive  grounds,”  says  Mr  Vaughan, 
“  that  in  better  times  had  been  the 
recreation  and  simport  of  their  own¬ 
ers,  were  cheerfully  rooted  up  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  wherever 
they  impeded  the  defence  of  the 
city,  or  covered  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.”  Women  of  all  ranks  as¬ 
sisted  ;  they  formed  themselves  into 
companies,  some  to  relieve  the  wound- 
ed,  some  to  carry  water,  wine,  and 
provisions,  to  those  who  defended 
the  gates.  The  Countess  Burita  in¬ 
stituted  a  corps  for  this  service,  a 
lady  of  great  rank,  young,  delicate, 
and  beautiful.  In  the  mi^t  of  the 
most  tremendous  fire  of  shot  and 
shells,  she  was  seen  coolly  attending 
to  those  occupations  which  were  now 
become  her  duty;  nor  throughout 
the  whole  of  a  two  month’s  siege  did 
the  imminent  danger,  to  which  she 
incessantly  exposed  herself,  produce 
the  slightest  apparent  effect  upon 
her,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  bend 
her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  Some 
sf  the  monks  bore  arms ;  others  ex¬ 


ercised  their  spiritual  offices  to  the 
dying  ;  others,  with  the  nuns,  were 
busied  in  making  cartridges  which 
the  children  distributed.  Among 
threescore  thousand  persons  there 
will  always  be  found  some  wretches 
wicked  enough  for  any  employment, 
and  the  art  of  corrupting  has  consti¬ 
tuted  great  part  of  the  French  sys¬ 
tem  of  war.  During  the  night  of 
the  28th,  the  powder  magazine,  in 
the  area  where  the  bull-fights  were 
performed,  which  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  was  blown  up,  by 
which  explosion  fourteen  houses  were 
destroyed,  and  about  200  persona 
killed.  This  was  tlie  signal  for  the 
enemy  to  appear  before  three  gates 
which  had  been  sold  to  them.  And 
while  the  inhabitants  were  digging 
out  their  fellow-citizens  from  the 
ruins,  tliey  opened  a  fire  upon  them 
with  mortars,  howitzers,  and  can¬ 
nons,  which  had  now  been  received 
for  battering  the  town.  Their  at¬ 
tack  seemed  chiefly  to  be  directed 
against  the  gate  called  Portillo,  and 
a  large  square  building  near  it,  with-' 
out  the  walls,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch ;  though  called  a  castle, 
it  serves  only  for  a  prison.  The  sand¬ 
bag  battery  before  this  gate  was  fre¬ 
quently  destroyed,  and  as  often  re¬ 
constructed  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  carnage  here  through¬ 
out  the  day  was  dreadful.  Augus- 
tina  Zaragoza,  a  -handsome  woman 
of  the  lower  class,  about  22  years  of 
age,  arrived  at  this  battery  with  re¬ 
freshments,  at  the  moment  when  not 
a  man  who  defended  it  was  left  alive, 
so  tremendous  was  the  fire  which 
the  French  kept  up  upon  it.  For  a 
moment  the  citizens  hesitated  to  re¬ 
man  the  guns.  Augustina  sprung  for¬ 
ward  over  the  dead  and  dying,  snatch¬ 
ed  a  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dead  ar- 
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tilleryman,  and  fired  off  a  six-and- 
twenty-pounder ;  then,  jumping  up¬ 
on  the  gun,  mai'e  a  solemn  vow  ne¬ 
ver  to'quit  it  alive  during  the  siege. 
Such  a  sight  could  not  but  animate 
with  fresh  courage  all  who  beheld 
iL  The  Zaragozans  rushed  into  the 
battery,  and  renewed  thei?  fire  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  the 
French  were  repulsed  here,  and  v  at 
all  other  points,  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter.  On  the  morning  of  this  day,  a 
fellow  was  detected  going  out  of  the 
city  with  letters  to  Murat.  It  was 
not  till  after  these  repeated  proofs 
of  treasonable  practices,  that  the 
French  residents  in  Zaragoza,  with 
other  suspected  persons,  were  taken 
into  custody. 

Lefebvre  now  supposing  that  his 
destructive  bombardment  must  have 
dismayed  the  people,  and  convinced 
them  how  impossible  it  was  for  so 
defenceless  a  city  to  persist  in  with¬ 
standing  him,  again  attempted  to 
force  his  way  into  the  town,  think- 
ine  that,  as  soon  as  his  troops  could 
enect  a  lodgement  within  the  gates, 
the  Zaragozans  would  submit.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  a  column  of  his  army 
marched  out  of  their  battery,  which 
was  almost  within  musket-shot  of  the 
Portillo,  and  advanced  towards  it 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  without  fi¬ 
ring  a  shot.  But  when  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  castle,  such  a  discharge  of 
grape  and  musquetry  was  opened 
upon  their  flank,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  most  spirited  exertions  of 
their  officers,  the  column  immediate¬ 
ly  dispersed.  The  remainder  of  their 
iorce  had  been  drawn  up  to  support 
their  attack,  and  follow  them  into 
the  dty ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  them  a  second  time  to  the 
oharge.  The  general,  however,  or¬ 


dered  another  column  instantly  ta 
advance  against  the  gate  of  the  .Car¬ 
men,  on  the  left  of  the  Portillo.— 
This  entrance  was  defended  by  a 
sand-bag  battery,  and  b>  musque- 
teers,  who  lined  the  walls  on  each 
side,  and  commanded  two  out  of 
three  approaches  to  it ;  and  here  al¬ 
so  the  French  suffered  great  loss^ 
and  were  repulsed. 

The  military  men  in  Zaragoza 
considered  these  attacks  as  extreme¬ 
ly  injudicious.  Lefebvre  probably 
was  so  indignant  at  meeting  with  any 
opposition  from  a  people  whom  he 
despised,  and  a  place  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  and  pedantr}  of  war, 
was  not  tenable,  that  he  lost  his  tem¬ 
per,  and  thought  to  subdue  them  the 
shortest  way,  by  mere  violence  and 
superior  force.  Having  found  his 
mistake,  he  proceeded  to  invest  the 
city  still  more  closely.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  siege,  the  besieged 
received  some  scanty  succours;  yet, 
however  scanty,  they  were  of  im¬ 
portance.  Fourhundredsoidiersfrom 
the  regiment  of  Estremadura,  small 
parties  from  other  corps,  and  a  few 
artillerymen  got  in.  3  wo  hundred 
of  the  militia  of  Logrpno  were  added 
to  these  artillerymen,  and  soon  learnt 
their  new  service,  being  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had 
such  righteous  reason  to  abhor.— 
Two  four-and-twenty-pounders  and 
a  few  shells,  which  were  much  want¬ 
ed,  were  procured  from  Lerida.— 
The  enemy,  meantime,  were  amply 
supplied  with  stores  from  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  citadel  of  Pamplona, 
which  they  had  so  perfidiously  sei¬ 
zed  on  their  fir>t  entrance,  as  allies, 
into  Spain.  Hitherto  they  had  re¬ 
mained  on  the  right*  bank  of  the 
Ebro.  On  the  11th  of  July  they 


*  ]p  military  language,  you  always  describe  the  country  by  the  current  of  water, 
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forced  the  passage  of  the  ford,  and  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  ano- 
posted  troops  enough  on  the  oppo*  ther  general  attack,  or  another  bom* 
site  side  to  protect  their  workmen  bardment.  They  had  not  a  single 
while  forming  a  floating  bridge.  In  place  of  security  for  the  sick  and  the 
spite  ot  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Arago-  children,  and  the  number  jof  wound* 
nese,  this  bridge  was  completed  on  ed  was  daily  increased  by  repeated 
the  1 4th  ;  a  way  was  thus  made  tor  skirmishes,  in  which  they  engaged 
their  cavalry,  to  their  superiority  in  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  com* 
which  the  French  have  been  mostly  munication  with  the  country.  At 
indebted  for  all  their  victories  in  this  juncture  they  made  one  despe* 
Spain.  This  gave  them  the  com-  rate  effort  to  recover  the  Torrero. 
mand  of  the  surrounding  country;  It  was  in  vain;  and  convinced  by 
they  destroyed  the  mills,  levied  con*  repeated  losses,  and  especially  by 
tributions  on  the  villages,  and  cut  this  last  repulse,  that  it  w  as  hopelesa 
off  every  communication  by  which  to  make  any  eflectual  sally,  they  re-  ' 
the  besiege'l  had  hitherto  received  solved  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  con- 
supplies.  fhese  new  difficulties  call*  test  within  the  walls,  and  conquer  or 
ed  out  new  resources  in  this  admira-  jrerish  there. 

ble  people  and  their  general, — a  man  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  August, 

worthy  of  commanding  such  a  peo-  and  on  the  following  day,  the  French 
pie  in  such  times.  Com  mills,  work-  bombarded  the  city  from  their  bat¬ 
ed  by  horses,  were  erected  in  vari-  teries  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Car- 
ous  parts  of  the  'city ;  the  monks  men.  A  foundling  hospital,  which 
were  employed  in  manufactu.  ing  was  now  filled  with  the  sick  and 
gunpowder,  materials  for  which  were  wounded,  took  fire,  and  was  rapidly 
obtained  by  immediately  collecting  consumed.  During  this  scene  of 
all  the  sulphur  in  the  place,  by  wash-  horror,  the  most  intrepid  exertions 
ing  the  soil  of  the  streets  to  extract  were  made  to  rescue  these  helpless 
its  nitre,  and  making  charcoal  from  sufferers  from  the  flames.  No  per- 
the  stalks  of  hemp,  which  in  that  son  thought  of  his  own  property  or 
part  of  Spain  grow  to  a  very  un*  individual  concerns,— every  one  has* 
usual  *  magnitude.  tened  here.  The  women  were  emi* 

by  the  end  of  July  the  city  was  nently  conspicuous  in  their  exer* 
completely  invested,  the  supply  of  tions,  regardless  of  the  shot  and 
food  was  scanty,  and  the  inhabitants  shells  which  fell  about  them,  and 
had  no  reason  to  expect  succour. —  braving  the  flames  of  the  building. 
Their  exertions  had  .now  been  unre-  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the 
mitted  for  forty-six  days,  and  no-  wickedness  of  women  exceeds  that  of 
thing  but  such  a  cause  could  have  the  other  sex ; — for  the  same  reason, 
supported  their  bodily  strength  and  when  circumstances,  forcing  them 
their  spirit  under  such  trials.  They  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  ordinary 

and  speak  as  if  you  were  looking  down  the  stream.  It  was  requisite  to  explain  this 
to  the  court  upon  Whitclocke’s  trial,  and  therefore  the  explanation  cannot  be 
thought  unnecessary  here. 

•  “  On  this  simple  foundation,”  says  Mr  Vaughan,  *  a  regular  manufactory  of 

Enpowder  was  formed  after  the  siege,  which  produced  13  arrobas  of  Castile  pCr 
y ;  that  is,  ssfilb.  of  12  ounces. 
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nature,  compel  them  to  exercise  man-  legend,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ont 
ly  virtues,  they  display  them  in  the  Comerus,  a  barbarian  chief,  in  the 
highest  degree,  and,  when  they  are  pay  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  the 
once  awakened  to  a  sense  of  patri-  city  of  Norba  Caesarea,  (situated 
otisiu,  they  carry  the  principle  to  its  near  the  Tagus,  between  the  pre- 
most  heroic  pitch.  The  loss  of  wo-  sent  towns  of  Portalegrc  and  Alcan- 
men  and  boys,  during  this  siege,  was  tara)  was  given  him,  together  witli 
very  great,  fully  proportionate  to  its  district,  for  his  service  in  reco- 
that  of  men ;  they  were  always  the  vering  it  from  Cathelius,  a  chief  of 
most  forward,  and  the  difficulty  was  the  Alemanni.  His '  daughter,  En- 
to  teach  them  a  prudent  and  pro-  cratis,  or  Encratide,  (fur  from  one 
per  sense  of  their  danger.  '  of  these  names  Engracia  has  been 

On  the  following  day,  the  formed)  was  brought  up  a  Christian, 
Aug,  3.  French  completed  their  bat-  and  espoused  to  a  governor  on  the 
teries  upon  the  right  bank  Gallic  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  whom 
of  the  Guerva,  within  pistol-shot  of  she  was  sent  with  a  suitable  escort, 
the  gate  of  St  Engracia, '  so  called  Their  way  lay  through  Caesarea  Au- 
from  a  splendid  church  and  convent  .  gusta,  where  the  Praeses,  or  Gover- 
of  Jeroniniites,  situated  on  one  side  nor  of  Spain,  Publius  Dacianus,  the 
of  it.  This  convent  was,  on  many  bloodiest  minister  of  tlie  tenth  per- 
accounts,  a  remarkable  place.  Men  secution;  w  as  at  that  time  endeavour- 
of  letters  beheld  it  with  reverence,  ing  to  extirpate  Christianity.  En- 
bccausc  the  excellent  historian  Zuri-  gracia,  cither  preferring  martyrdom 
ta  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  her  unknown  spouse,  or  imalgi- 
thcre,  observing  the  rules  of  the  ning  that  her  rank  would  be  her 
community,  though  he  had  not  eu'^  safeguard,  visited  the  governor  for 
tered  into  the  order ;  and  because  the  purpose  of  interceding  in  behalf 
be  was  buried  there,  and  his  coun-  of  the  Christians,  and  remonstrating 
trjrman  and  fellow  labourer,  Gero-  against  his  truelty.  Thus  much  of 
Bymo  de  Blancas,  after  him.  De-  tlie  legend  is  probably  fabulous ;  but 
votecs  revered  it,  even  in  the  neigh-  certain  it  is,  that  a  virgin  of  that 
bourhood  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  name  was  tortured  under  that  per- 
for  its  relics  and  the  saint  to  whom  secution ;  and,  though  she  survived, 
it  was  dedicated.  According  to  the  was  venerated  as  a  *  martyr  in  tliat 

•  Martyrum  niilli,  remanentc  viti, 

Contigit  terris  habitarc  nostris ; 

Sola  tu  inorti  proprioe  superstes, 

Vivis  in  orbe,  , 

Vivis  ac  poenae  seriem  retexis, 

'  Carnis  et  i-^saj  spolium  retentans, 

Tetra  quuiii  sulcos  habeant  aniaros, 

Vulnera  narras. 

Prudentius  ni;<  Hym.  4.  ' 

Tlie  poet  goes  on  describing  her  torments  with  bis  usual  love  of  live-anatomy.-— 

J  know  not  wliether  it  be  possible  that  any  person  should  have  survived  them ;  but 
that  some  may  be  tbund  wicked  enough  to  inflict  equal  tortures  under  the  pretext, 
and  others  conscientifius  enough  to  endure  them  for  the  sake  of  religion,  has  been 
too  often  proved,  and  in  few  {daces  more  frequently  than  in  Zaragoza  itself,  from 
which  city  many  an  inquisitor  has  gone  to  keep  company  with  Dacianus,  St  En- 
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•ity,  before  the  close  of  the  century 
in  which  she  suffered.  Just,  how¬ 
ever,  as  her  claim  is  to  pious  remem- 
bance,  her  church,  and  the  divine 
honours  which  have  been  paid  to 
her,  were  procured  by  fraud.  An¬ 
gels  are  said  to  have  descended  at 
her  death,  and  to  have  officiated  at 
her  funeral,  bearing  tapers  and  thu- 
ribules,  and  singing  hymns  of  tri¬ 
umph.  During  the  Moorish  capti¬ 
vity,  her  relics  disappeared;  they 
were  discovered  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  which  was  the 
great  age  for  inventions  of  this  kind. 
There  stood  at  that  time,  upon  the 
site  of  the  convent  of  which  the  de¬ 
struction  is  now  to  be  recorded,  an 
old  church,  dedicated  to  the  Zara¬ 
gozan  martyrs,  of  this  tenth  perse¬ 
cution,  and  called  the  Iglesia  de  las 
Masas,  in  memory  of  an  early  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Catholic  ingenuity.  Daci- 
anus,  holding  relic-worship  in  as 
much  contempt  as  the  Christiaris 
did  his  idolatry,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  indulging  in  it,  burnt  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs,  together  with 
those  of  some  malefactors,  thinking 
that  their  ashes  would  be  undistin- 
guishable;  nevertheless,  the  Chris¬ 
tians  found  their  own,  which  had 
collected  together  in  white  balls  or 
masses,  separate  from  the  rest.  In 
1 389,  the  regular  canons,  to  whom 
the  dmrch  belonged,  resolved  to 
rebuild  a  part  of  it ;  in  digging  the 
foundation,  two  marble  chests  were 
discovered.  The  lid  of  the  smaller 
was  fastened  down  very  firmly  with 
a  sort  of  pitch ;  when  this  was  taken 


off,  two  sets  of  human  bones  were 
found  in  different  compartments ; 
over  the  one  were  the  words  Lupercii 
Martprisi,  sculptured  in  the  marble, 
over  the  other,  Engratice  Virginis  : 
these  latter  were  of  rose  colour, 
which  was  admitted  as  proof  of  their 
authenticity.  The  larger  chest  con¬ 
tained  a  great  assortment  of  anony¬ 
mous  bones,  ashes,  and  the  white 
masses,  which  had  disappeared  for 
so  many  centuries.  The  mine  was 
very  rich ;  the  workmen  went  on  till 
they  had  invented  thirteen  chests, 
and  at  last,  a  whole  pit  full  of  relics, 
not  tire  less  efficacious  because  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  to  whom 
they  had  belonged.  Seventy  years 
'  afterwards,  Juan  II.  of  Aragon,  one 
of  the  wickedest  and  most  perfidious 
of  men,  fancied  or  feigned,  that,  by 
St  Engracia’s  intercession,  he  was 
cured  of  a  complaint  in  his  eyes ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  resolved 
to  enlarge  this  church,  and  build  a 
monastery  adjoining  it  for  the  Jero- 
nimites, — an  order  which,  during 
that  and  the  succeeding  age,  was  in 
great  favour  at  the  three  courts  of 
the  peninsula.  He  began  his  work, 
but  died  without  completing  it,  lea¬ 
ving  that  charge  by  will  to  his  son, 
Fernando,  the  Catholic  king.  He 
continued  the  building,  but  it  was 
not  finished  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

Both  the  church  and  convent  were 
splendidly  adorned,  but  the  most  re¬ 
markable  part  of  the  whole  edifice 
was  a  subterranean  church,  formed 
in  die  place  where  the  relics  were 


gracia  is  invoked  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  the  cIT'* 
c'unistanccs  of  her  martyrdom. 

Vidimus  partem  jccoris  revulsam, 

Ungulis  longc  Jacuisse  pressis ; 

Mors  babet  pallens  oliquid  tuorum, 

Te  quoque  vivft. 

12. 
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discovered,  and  having  the  pit,  or 
wcil,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  middle. 
It  was  divided  by  a  beautiful  iron 
grating,  which  excluded  laymen  from 
the  interior  of  the  sanctuary.  Thertf 
were  three  descents;  the  widest  flight 
of  steps  was  that  which  was  for  pub¬ 
lic  use,  the  two  others  were  for  the 
religioners,  and  met  in  one  behind 
the  three  diief  altars,  within  the  gra¬ 
ting.  Over  the  midst  of  these  altars 
were  two  tombs,  placed  one  upon  the 
other  in  a  nidi ;  the  imder  one  con¬ 
taining  the  relics  -of  Engracia's  com¬ 
panions  and  fellows  in  martyrdom, 
the  upper,  those  of  the  saint  herself, 
her  head  excepted,  which  was  kept 
in  a  silver  shrine,  having  a  collar  of 
precious  stones,  and  enclosed  in  crys¬ 
tal.  The  others  had  their  respective 
relics,  and  severalaltars,  equally  rich 
in  their  treasure,  were  ranged  along 
the  walls,  without  the  grating.  The 
roof  was  of  an  azure  Colour,  studded- 
with  stars  to  represent  the  sky.  The 
breadth  of  the  vault  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  length ;  it  was  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  only  forty  long.  Thirty 
little  columns,  of  different  marbles, 
supported  the  roof.  On  tlie  stone 
brink  of  the  well,  the  history  of  the 
Zaragozan  martyrs  was  represented 
in  bas-relief,  and  an  iron  grating, 
reaching  to  the  roof,  secured  it  from 
being  profaned  by  i^e  curiosity,  and 


from  the  pious  larcenies  wliich  it 
might  otherwise  have  tempted.  With¬ 
in  this  cage-work,  a  silver  lamp  was 
suspended.  Thirty  such  lamps  were 
burning  there  day  and  night ;  and, 
tliough  the  roof  was  little  more  than 
twelve  feet  high,  it  was  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  sullied  with  smoke. 
The  fact  is  certain ;  *  but  the  usefid 
and  important  secret,  by  which  oil 
was  made  to  bum  without  producing 
smoke,  was  carefully  concealed ;  and 
the  Jeroniinites  continued  till  this 
time  to  exhibit  a  miracle,  which  puz¬ 
zled  all  who  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
miraculous. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  French 
opened  batteries  within  pistol-shot  of 
this  church  and  convent ; — in  an 
instant,  it  w-as  on  fire ;  and  this  mo¬ 
nument  of  fraud  and  of  credulity, — 
the  theatre  where  so  many  feelings 
of  the  deepest  piety  had  been  ex¬ 
cited,  which  so  many  thousands  had 
visited  in  faith,  and  n-om  which,  un¬ 
questionably,  many  had  departed 
with  their  imaginations  elevated,  and 
their  principles  ennobled,  was  laid 
in  ruins.  The  mud  walls  were  level¬ 
led  at  the  first  discharge;  the  be¬ 
siegers  rushed  through  the  opening, 
took  the  batteries  before  the  adja¬ 
cent  gates  in  reverse,  forced  their 
w-ay,  ^er  a  severe  contest  and  dread¬ 
ful  carnage;  to  the  Coze,  in  the  very 


*  The  Bollandists  relate  this  miracle  with  a  candid  admission  of  doubt,  because 
the  writer,  in  whom  they  found  it  reiuted,  spoke  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  in¬ 
stead  of  boldly  asserting  it  on  his  own  authority.  There  are,  however,  testimonies 
in  abundance,  and  that  of  M.  Bouigoing  will  be  admitted  to  be  decisive.  **  The 
roof,”  he  says,  “  though  very  low,  is  certainly  not  smoked.  They  invite  those  who 
are  doubtful  of  it,  to  put  a  piece  of  wliite  paper  over  one  of  these  lamps.  I  tried 
this  experiment,  and  I  must  confess,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  my  paper  was  not 
blackened.  I  had  still  my  doubts,  but  I  took  care  to  conce^  them  from  my  bigot- 
ted  conductors.  I  was,  however,  tempted  to  say  to  them— God  has’,  not  thought 
proper  to  work  any  striking  mirade  to  accelerate  the  end  of  the  French  revolution, 
or  to  calm  the  passions  which  it  has  roused }  and,  do  you  think  that  he  would  con¬ 
descend  to  perform  here  a  miracle  as  obscure  as  your  cavern,  and  as  useless  as  your 
own  existence!” 
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centre  of  the  city,  and,'  before  the 
day  closed,  were  in  possession  of  one 
half  of  Zaragoza.  LcfebTrc  now  be* 
lieved,  that  he  had  effected  his  pur* 
pose,  and  required  Palafox  to  sur* 
render,  in  a  note  containing  only 
thes^  words :  “  Head-quarters,  St 
Engracia.*  Capitulation.”  The  he¬ 
roic  Spaniards  immediately  returned 
this  reply :  “  Head-quarters,  Zara¬ 
goza.  War  at  the  knife’s  point !”  t 
The  contest,  which  was  now  car¬ 
ried  OB,  is  unexampled  in  history. — 
One  side  of  the  Cozo,  a  street  about 
as  wide  as  Pall-Mall,  was  possessed 
by  the  French ;  and,  in  the  .centre 
of  it,  their  general,  Verdier,  gave  his 
orders  from  the  Franciscan  convent. 
The  opposite  ude  was  maintained  by 
the  Aragonese,  who  threw  up  bat¬ 
teries  at  the  openings  of  the  streets, 
within  a  few  paces  of  those  which 
the  French  erected  against  them.f-— 
The  intervening  space  was  presently 
he^ed'with  dead,  either  slain  upon 
the  spot,  or  thrown  out  from 
Aug.  5.  the  -windows.  Next  day, 
the  ammunition  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  began  to  fail,— the  French  were 
expected  every  moment  to  renew 
their  efibrts  to  compleat  the  con¬ 
quest,  and  even  this  circumstance 
occasioned  no  dismay,  nor  did  any 
one  think  of  capitulation.  One  voice 
was  heard  from  the  people,  wherever 
Palafox  rode  among  tliem,  that,  if 
powder  failed,  they  were  ready  to 
attack  the  enemy  with  their  knives, — 
a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
a  desperate  man.  Just  before  the 
day  closed,  Don  Francisco  Palafox, 
the  genera’s  brother,  entered  the 
city  with  a  convoy  of  arms,  and  am¬ 
munition,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
three  thousand  men,  composed  of 


Spanish  guards,  Swiss,  and  volun* 
teers  of  Aragon, — a  succour  as  little 
expected  by  the  Zaragozans,  as  it 
had  been  provided  against  by  the 
enemy. 

The  war  was  now  continued  frpm 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house* 
and  from  room  to  room ;  pride  and 
indighation  having  wrought  up  the 
French  to  a  pitch  of  obstinate  fury* 
little  inferior  to  the  devoted  courage 
of  the  patriots.  During  the  whole 
siege,  no  man  distinguished  himself 
more  remarkably  than  the  curate 
of  one  of  the  parishes,  within  the 
walls,  by  name  r.  Santiago  Sass.  He 
was  idways  to  be  seen  in  the  streets* 
sometimes  fighting  with  the  most  de¬ 
termined  bravery  against  the  ene¬ 
mies,  not  of  his  country  alone,  but  of 
freedom,  and  of  all  virtuous  princi¬ 
ples,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
At  other  times,  administering  the 
sacrament  to  the  dying,  and  confirm¬ 
ing,  with  the  authority  of  faith,  that 
hope,  which  gives  to  death,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  joy,  the  ex¬ 
ultation,  the  triumph,  and  the  merit 
of  mart)rrdom.  Palafox  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  this  brave  priest* 
and  selected  him  whenever  any  thing 
peculiarly  difficult  or  hazardous  was 
to  be  done.  At  the  head  of  forty 
chosen  men,  he  succeeded  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  supply  of  powder  into  the 
town,  so  ^sentially  necessary  for  ita 
defence. 

This  most  obstinate  and  murder¬ 
ous  contest  was  continued  for  elevee 
successive  days  and  nights,  more  in  *' 
deed  by  night  than  by  day ;  for  it 
was  almost  certain  death  to  appear 
by  day-light  within  reach  of  those 
houses  which  were  occupied  by  the 
other  party.  But,  under  cover  of 


*  QuurteUgeneral,  Santa  Engracia.  La  capitulation. 
'f  Tluarttl-gtneral,  Zaragoza.  Guerra  al  ctichillo. 
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the  darkness,  the  combatants  fre*  ment.  Even  for  this  necessary  office 
quently  dashed  across  the  street  to  there  was  no  truce,  and  it  would 
attack  each  other’s  batteries,  and  the  have  been  certain  death  to  the  Ara- 
battles  which  began  there,  were  of.  goneze  who  should  have  attempted 
ten  carried  on  into  the  houses  be-  to  perform  it ;  but  the  prisoners  were 
yond,  where  they  fought  from  room  in  general  secured  by  the  pity  of 
to  room,  and  floor  to  floor.  The  their  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  man- 
hostile  batteries  were  so  near  each  ner  the  evil  was,  in  some  degree,  di- 
other,  that  a  Spaniard  in  one  place  minished. 

made  way  under  cover  of  the  dead  A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the 
bodies,  which  completely  fllled  the  Spaniards  on  the  8th,  not  for  the 
space  between  them,  and  fastened  a  purpose  which  is  too  usual  in  such 
rope  to  one  of  the  French  cannons ;  councils,  but  that  their  heroic  reso- 
in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  lution  might  be  communicated  with 
rope  broke,  and  the  Zaragozans  lost  authority  to  the  people.  It  was,  that 
their  prize  at  the  very  moment  when  in  those  quarters  of  the  city  where 
they  thought  themselves  sure  of  it.*  the  Aragonese  still  maintained  their 
A  new  horror  was  added  to  the  ground,  they  should  continue  to  de¬ 
dreadful  circumstances  of  war  in  this  fend  themselves  with  the  same  firm- 
ever  memorable  siege.  The  dead  ness :  should  the  enemy  at  last  pre- 
are  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  vail,  they  were  then  to  retire  over 
the  sur\’ivors  remove  to  clear  ground  the  Ebro  into  the  suburbs,  break 
and  an  untainted  atmosphere;  but  down  the  bridge,  and  defend  the 
here — under  the  climate  of  Spain,  suburbs  till  they  perished.  When 
and  in  the  month  of  August,  ^ere  this  resolution  was  made  public,  it 
where  the  dead  lay  the  struggle  was  was  received  with  the  loudest  accla- 
still  carried  on,  and  pestilence  was  mations.  But  in  every  conflict  the 
dreaded  from  the  enormous  accu-  citizens  gained  ground  upon  the  sol- 
mulation  of  putrifying  bodies.  No-  ^iers,  winning  it  inch  by  inch,  till 
thing'  in  the  whole  course  of  the  the  space  occupied  by  me  enemy, 
siege  so  much  embarrassed  Palafox  which  on  the  day  of  their  entrance 
as  this  evil.  The  only  remedy  was  was  nearly  half  the  city,  was  gra- 
to  tie  ropes  to  the  French  prisoners,  dually  reduced  to  about  an  eighth 
and  push  them  forward  amid  the  part.  Meantime,  intelligence  of  the 
dead  and  dying,  to  remove  the  bo-  events  in  other  parts  of  Spain  was 
dies,  and  bring  them  away  for  inter-  received  by  the  French, — all  tend- 

*  It  is  asserted  by  the  French,  in  their  official  account,  that,  after  many  days 
fighting,  they  won  possession  of  many  cloisters  which  had  been  fortified,  three- 
fourths  of  the  city,  the  arsenal,  and  all  the  magazines ;  and  tliat  the  pcac^le  in- 
liabitants,  encouraged  by  these  advantages,  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  <;ame  forward 
to  offer  terms  of  capitulation ;  but  that  they  were  murdered  by  thfe  insurgents ;  for 
this  is  the  name  which  these  ruffians,  and  the  tyrant  whom  they  serve,  apply  to  a 

f  eopic  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  of  whatever  could  be  dear  to  them. 
Tnquestionablv,  if  any  traitors  had  thus  ventured  to  shew  themselves  in  the  heat  of 
the  contest,  they  would  have  been  put  to  death  as  certainly  as  they  would  have 
deserved  it ;  and,  if  the  tiling  hail  occurred,  it  would  be  one  fact  more  to  be  recortl- 
ed  in  honour  of  the  Zaragozians ;  but  there  is  no  other  authority  for  it  than  the 
French  official  account,  in  which  account  the  result  of  the  siege  is  totally  supprest. 
The  circumstance,  had  it  really  taken  place,  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  Mr 
Vaughan’s  Narrative. 
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!ng  to  dishearten  them ;  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Dupont,  the  failure  of  Mon- 
cey  before  Valencia,  and  the  news 
that  the  junta  of  that  province  had 
dispatched  six  thousand  men  to  join 
the  levies  in  Aragon,  which  were 
destined  to  relieve  Zaragoza.  Du¬ 
ring  the  night  of  the  13th,  their  fire 
was  particularly  fierce  and  destruc¬ 
tive;  after  their  batteries  had  cea¬ 
sed,  flames  burst  out  in  many  parts 
of  the  buildings  which  they  had  won, 
and  in  the  morning  their  columns, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  patriots, 
were  seen  at  a  distance,  retreating 
over  the  plain,  on  the  road  to  Pam¬ 
plona. 

The  history  of  a  battle,  however 
skilfully  narrated,  is  necessarily  un* 
interesting  to  all  except  military 
men  ;  in  the  detail  of  a  siege,  when 
time  has  destroyed  those  considera¬ 
tions,  which  prejudice  and  pervert 
our  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
every  reader  sympathizes  with  the 
besieged,  and  nothing,  even  in  ficti¬ 
tious  narratives,  excites  so  deep  and 
animating  an  interest.  There  is  not, 
either  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  times,  a  single  event  record¬ 
ed  more  worthy  to  be  held  in  admi¬ 
ration,  now  and  for  ever  more,  than 
the  siege  of  Zaragoza.  Will  it  be 
said  that  this  devoted  people  obtain¬ 
ed  for  themselves,  by  all  this  hero¬ 
ism  and, all  these  sacrifices,  nothing 
more  than  a  short  respite  from  their 
fate  ?.  Woe  be  to  the  slavish  heart 
that  conceives  the  thought,  and  shame 
to  the  base  toftgue  that  gives  it  ut¬ 
terance  !  They  have  purchased  for 
themselves  an  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance  upon  earth, — a  place  in  the 
memory  and  love  of  all  good  men  in 
all  ages  that  are  yet  to  come.  Tliey 
have  done  their  duty,  they  have  re¬ 
deemed  their  souls  from  the  yoke, 

'  they  have  left  an  example  to  their 


country,  never  to  be  forgotten,  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  out  of  mind,  and  sure  to 
contribute  to  and  hasten  its  salva¬ 
tion.  “  Remember  Magdenburgh  !’* 
are  the  last  words  Gustavus  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  army  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Leipsio.  “  ilemember  Zara¬ 
goza!” — are  the  last  words  which 
every  Spaniard  upon  his  death-bed 
should  utter  to  his  children,  for  his 
^ing  admonition,  as  long  as  a  single 
Frenchman,  or  slave  of  France, 
breathes  upon  the  peninsula.  Zara¬ 
goza  should  be  their  word  of  battle, 
Zaragoza  should  be  blazoned  upon 
t)ieir  banners.  Nor  will  the  name 
be  less  frequently  remembered  by 
that  tyrant,  upon  whom  the  blood 
which  has  there  been  shed  cries  put 
for  vengeance ; — ^in  that  hour  from 
which  no  fortune  can  preserve  him, 
the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall  will 
be  Spain  and  Zaragoza!  Legends 
and  miracles  are  not  now  necessary 
to  sanctify  this  venerable  city ;  the 
lover  of  liberty  will  behold  it  with 
feelings  not  less  awful  than  if  he 
stood  at  Thermopylae,  upon  the  grave 
of  Leonidas.  Its  shrines  and  its  re¬ 
lics  may  take  their  place  with  the 
fables  of  elder  idolatry ;  every  house 
has  had  its  innocents  and  its  mar¬ 
tyrs  in  a  cause  not  less  sacred  tlian 
tnat  of  religion  itself.  Blessed  and 
glorious  be  their  memory  for  ever  and 
ever ! 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Palafox, 
after  the  delivery  of  the  city,  was, 
to  establish  a  board  of  health  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  effects  of  putrifac- 
tion, — such  was  the  number  of  French 
who  were  left  dead  in  the  houses  and 
in  the  streets.  Piunplona,  whither 
the  wreck  of  their  army  retreated, 
was  for  many  days  filled  with  carts 
full  and  horse-loads  of  wounded, 
who  arrived  faster  and  in  greater 
number  than  they  cjuld  be  lodged 
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in  the  hospitals  and  convents.  It  and  that  the  widowed,  the  childless, 
was  equally  shocking  to  humanity  andtheyMhowerelefldestitute.would 
to  behold  their  sufferings,  and  the  now  have  lamented  what  thev  had 
cruel  regardleseness  of  their  com*  lost,  or,  at  least,  that  they  themselves 
rades,  who,  while  these  wretches  had  not  perished  also.  This,  how* 
were  fainting  for  want  of  assistance  ever,  was  not  so.  Mr  Vatighan  vi. 
and  of  food,  and  literally  dying  in  sited  Zaragoza  a  little  while  after  the 
the  streets,  were  exposing  their  boo-  siege,  and  remained  there  during  se* 
^  to  sale,  and  courting  purchasers  vei^  weeks; he  saw  (they are  his  own 
for  church  plate,  watches,  jewels,  impressive  words)  **  many  a  parent 
linen,  and  apparel,  the  plunder  which  who  had  lost  his  children,  and  many 
they  had  collected  in  Navarre  and  a  man  reduced  from  competence  to 
Aragon ;  and  which,  in  their  eager-  poverty,  but  he  literally  did  not  meet 
ness  to  convert  it  into  money,  they  <  with  one  human  being  who  uttered 
were  offering  at  a  small  part  of  their  the  slightest  complaint :  every  feel- 
value.  There  were,  however,  scarce-  ing  seemed  to  he  swallowed  up  in 
ly  any  jiurchasers  except  for  the  the  memory  of  what  they  had  reeent- 
churcn-plate,  which  was  bought  for  ly  done,  and  in  a  jusr  hatred  of  the 
the  pnrpose  of-  restoring  it,  at  the  French.”  These  are  the  effects  of 
same  cost,  to  the  churches  and  mo-  patriotism,  aided  and  strengthened 
nastcries  from  whence  it  had  been  by  religion :  its  influence,  thus  ele- 
stolen.  vated  and  confirmed,  made  women 

The  temper  of  the  Zaragozans  af-  and  boys  efficient  champions  in  the 
ter  their  victory  was  not  less  heroic  time  of  action,  and  the  streets  of  a 
than  their  conduct  during  the  strug*  city  not  less  formidable  to  an  inva- 
glc.  It  might  have  been  expected  dcr,than  the  best  constructed  works* 
that  some  degree  of  exhaustion  would  of  defence.  Let  not  the  faith  which 
have  succeeded  the  state  of  excite-  animated  the  Aragonese  be  called 
ment  to  which  they  had  been  wrought ;  superstiti  on,  because  our  Lady  of  tlie 

*  “  Zaragoza,”  says  Mr  Wordsworth,  in  a  work  which  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  eloquence,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  which,  nothing  comparable  has  been 
produced  since  the  days  of  Milton,  “  Zaragoza  has  exemplified  a  melancholy,  yea 
a  dismal  tnith,  yet  consolatoiy  and  full  of  joy ;  that,  when  a  people  are  called  sud¬ 
denly  to  fight  for  their  libertv,  and  arc  sorely  press^  upon,  their  best  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  18  the  floors  upon  which  their  children  have  played ;  the  chambers  where  the 
family  of  each  man  has  slept  (his  own  or  his  neighbours,)  upon,  or  under  the  roofs 
by  which  they  have  been  sheltered,  in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation ;  in  the  street, 
or  in  the  market-place ;  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and  among  their  congre¬ 
gated  dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted.  The  government  of  Spain  must  never  forget 
Zaragoza  for  a  moment.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  produce  the  same  effects  every 
where,  but  a  leading  mind,  such  as  that  city  was  blessed  with.  In  the  latter  con- 
test  this  has  been  proved ;  for  Zaragoza  contained  at  that  time  bodies  of  men  from 
almost  all  parts  of  Spain.  The  narrative  of  those  two  sieges  should  be  the  manual 
of  every'  Spaniard;  he  may  add  to  it  the  ancient  stories  of  Numantia  and  Sagun- 
tum  ;  let  him  sleep  upon  the  book  as  a  pillow ;  and,  if  he  be  a  devout  adherent  to 
the  religion  of  his  country,  let  him  wear  it  in  his  bosom  for  his  ^crucifix  to  rest 
upon.”— Concerning  tAe  Relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  etith 
other,  and  to  the  common  ^nemy,  p.  181. 
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Pillar,  Santiago  and  St  Engracia 
were  its  symt^ls.  It  was  virtually 
and  essentially  religion  in  its  inward 
life  and  spirit ;  it  was  the  sense  of 
what  they  ow^  equally  to  their 
forefathers  and  their  children ;  the 
knowledge  that  their  cause  was  as 
righteous  as  any  far  which  an  in* 
jured  and  insulted  people  ever  rose 
in  arms ;  the  hope  mat  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  upon  that  cause  they 
might  succeed;  the  certain  faith 
that  if  they  fell,  it  was  with  the  feel¬ 
ing,  the  motive,  and  the  merit  of 
martyrdom.  Life  or  death  therefore 
became  to  the  Zaragozans  only  not 
indifierent,  because  life  was  useful 
to  the  cause  ibr  which  they  held  it 
in  trust,  and  were  ready  to  lay  it 
down :  they  who  fell  expired  in 
triumph,  and  the*  survivors  rather 
envied  than  regretted  them.  The 
living  had  no  fears  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  could 
have  no  sorrows  for  the  dead.  The 
whole  greatness  of  our  nature  was 
called  forth,— «  power  which  had 
lain  dormant,  and  of  which  the  pos¬ 
sessors  themselves  had  not  suspected 
the  existence,  till  it  manifested  itself 
in  the  hour  of  trial. 

When  the  dead  were  removed, 
and  the  ruins  sufficiently  cleared, 
Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  with  all 
the  usual  solemnities ;  a 
Aug.  20.  ceremony,  at  other  times 
attended  with  no  otlier 
feeling  than  such  as  sports  and  fes¬ 
tivity  occasion,  now  made  affecting 
by  the  situation  of  Ferdinand  him¬ 


self,  and  the  scene  which  surround¬ 
ed  the  spectators ;  walls  blackened 
with  fire,  shattered  with 
artillery,  and  stained  with  Aug.  25. 
blood.  The  obsequies  of 
the  Spaniards  who  had  fallen  were 
next  performed  with  military  ho¬ 
nours,  and  their  funeral  oration  proy 
nounced  from  the  pulpit.  The  brave 
priest  Santiago  Sass  was  made  'cha¬ 
plain  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
Palafox  gave  him  a  captain’s  com¬ 
mission.  These  were  times  when 
the  religion  of  Mattathias  and  the 
Maccabees  was  required;  and  the 
priest  of  the  altar  was  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty,  when  defending  it,  sword 
in  hand,  in  the  field.  A  pension  was 
settled  upon  Augustina,and  the  daily 
pay  of  an  artilleryman.  She  was 
also  to  wear  a  small  shield  of  honour 
embroidered  upon  the  sleeve  of  her 
gown,  with  Zaragoza  inscribed  upon 
it.  Other  persons,  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themseli^es,  were  reward¬ 
ed:  and  the  general  reward  which 
Palafox  conferred  upon  the  Zarago¬ 
zan  people,  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  high  Spanish  sense  of  honour.' 
By  his  own  authority,  and 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  Sept.  20. 
he  conferred  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  its  dis¬ 
tricts,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks, 
the  perpetual  and  irrevocable  privi¬ 
lege,  never  to  be  adjudged  to  any 
disgraceful  punishment  by  any  tri¬ 
bunal  for  any  offence,  except  for 
treason  or  blasphemy. 
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Attack  vpan  Valemiat  and,  dcfaai  of  the  French.  Vtclory  of  the  French  at 
Bio  Seco — their  cruelties  qfter  the  bottle.  Correspondence  betoxen  Ge¬ 
neral  Blake  and  Marshal  Bessieres.  St  Andero  taken  by  the  French^  and 
recovered.  Proceedings  at  Bayonne.  New  constitution  for  Spain  framed 
by  the  Intruder ^  in  tcAicA,  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  the freedom  of 
Me  Press  and  of  the  Subject,  both  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Intruder  enters  Spain,  ana  reaches  Madrid,  from  which  city  he 
retreats  in  ten  days.  Spanish  troops  in  Denmark.  A  large  part  <f  them 
under  the  Marmiis  de  la  Romana,  brought  off  by  Adnurai  Keates.  Base 
proclamation  of  the  Court  tf  Denmark. 


At  the  time  when  Zaragoza  was 
first  attacked  by  Lefebvre,  Marshal 
Moncey,  with  an  army  of  about 
12,000  men,  besides  cavalry,  arrived 
at  Cuenca,  from  whence  he  equally 
threatened  Murcia  and  Valencia.  It 
soon  af^eared  that  the  latter  was  his 
inject;  and  the  attempts  made  by 
the  patriots  to  oppose  his  march, 
were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  unavail¬ 
ing  against  veteran  troops,  provided 
with  horse  and  artille^  m  abun¬ 
dance,  and  conducted  by  experien¬ 
ced  officers,  in  whom  they  had  the 
best  founded  and  fullest  confidence. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  Mon¬ 
cey  to  obtain  possession  of  Valencia ; 
the  most  fertile  and  delightful  pro¬ 
vince  in  Spain  would  then  be  at  his 
mercy,  and  a  communication  secured 
with  the  French  in  Catalonia.  This 
city,  to  a  mere  soldier,  would  appear 
as  defenceless  as  Zaragoza ;  suburbs 
nearly  as  large  as  the  town  itself 
have  grown  up  round  the  whole 
circle  of  its  briw  walls,  and  its  cita¬ 


del  is  small,  badly  fortified,  and  al¬ 
together  useless.  As soon 
as  intelligence  was  recei-  June  25. 
ved  that  the  French  were 
advancing,  the  iunta  issued  orders 
that  all  the  inhabitants,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  should  repair  to  the  citadel, 
and  there  provide  themselves  with 
arms.  The  quantity  of  muskets  was 
found  insufficient  for  the  number  who 
applied,  and  all  the  English  swords, 
of  which  there  was  a  large  stock  in 
the  arsenal,  were  delivered  out, 
though  many  were  without  hilts. 
Several  12  and  16-pounders,  and  one 
20  pounder,  were  planted  at  the  gat^ 
of  Quarte,  where  the  enemy  were 
expected  to  make  their  principal  at¬ 
tack  ;  the  other  gates  were  fortified, 
though  less  formidably.  A  great 
quantity  of  timber,  which  had  just 
been  floated  down  the  river,  was 
used  to  form  a  breast-work  for  the 
protection  of  the  artillery  posted 
without  the  city,  and  to  block  up  the 
entrance  of  the  streets  within  the 
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walls.  Th«  next  day  was  employed 
in  filling  the  ditches  with  water,  and 
cutting  trenches  across  the  road,  to 
impede  the  enemy’s  approach. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
Moncey  was  within  a  league  of  the 
city;  and  the  Valencian  general, 
Caro,  made  a  last  inelfectual  aU 
tempt  against  him  in  the  field.  At 
eleven  on  the  following  morning, 
the  advanced  guard  of  tlie  city  came 
in  with  intelligence  that  the  French 
were  close  at  hand;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived 
with  the  usual  message,  that  if  the 
French  were  permitted  peaceably  to 
enter,  persons  and  property  would 
be  respected;  but  otherwise,  they 
would  force  their  way  with  fire  and 
sword.  A  fit  answer  was  returned, 
declaring  the  resolution  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  last.  Moncey  immediately  at¬ 
tacked  the  town ;  and,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  directed  his  march  to¬ 
wards  the  gate  of  Quarte,  expecting 
to  force  his  way  with  little  difficulty. 
The  approach  was  along  a  broad 
street,  leading  streight  for  the  gate ; 
the  patriots  perceiving  the  advantage 
which  was  thus  given  them,  threw 
open  the  gate,  brought  up  a  four 
and  twenty  pounder,  in  addition  to 
the  guns  wnich  had  already  been 
planted  there,  and  began  a  fire  as 
efiectual  as  could  have  been  wished. 
The  streets  were  presently  heeded 
with  dead;  while  the  V^encians, 
protected  by  their  walls  against  this 
mode  of  attack,  scarcely  lost  a  dozen 
men.  After  sufferii^  great  carnage, 
the  French  drew  oC  They  cannon¬ 
aded  the  city  from  one  till  eight  in 
the  evening ;  it  was  conjectured  that 
their  ammunition  began  then  to  fail, 
sod  they  made  an  attempt  to  force 
the  gate  of  St  Vincente,  but  there 
also  they  were  repulsed.  That  night 
they  withdrew  to  their  head-quar* 
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ters,  between  the  villages  of  Mia- 
lata  and  Quarte,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  But  the  repulse  had 
been  decisive ;  and  the  French  has¬ 
tily  retreated  out  of  the  province, 
leaving  part  of  their  artillery,  and 
suffering,  from  the  peasantry  and  the 
parties  who  harrassed  their  retreat, 
that  vengeance  which  the  excesses 
they  committed  on  the  march  am¬ 
ply  deserved. 

In  the  North  of  Spain  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  more  various.  Mar¬ 
shal  Bessieres,  with  a  strong  force, 
had  the  charge  of  keeping  open  the 
principal  road  between  Bayonne  and 
Madrid.  It  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  patriots  that  this  communica¬ 
tion  should  be  cut  ofi*,  and  a  force 
of  14,000  infantry,  consisting  partly 
of  peasantry,  pe^y  of  new-raised 
levies,  and  of  such  regular  troops  as 
could  be  collected,  attempted  to 
effect  this  great  object.  Don  Gre¬ 
gorio  de  la  Cuesta,  a  general  about 
70  years  of  age,  had  the  command  of 
that  part  of  uie  force  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  Castille  and  Leon,  bavins  been 
nominated  captain-general  of  those 
provinces  by  Ferdinand  during  his 
short  reign.  The  Gallician  army 
was  commanded  by  Don  Joachin 
Blake,  a  younger  officer,  of  Irish 
parentage.  The  juntas  of  the  res¬ 
pective  provinces,  being  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  want  of  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  generals. 
Blake  was  as  much  superior  to. 
Cuesta  in  abilities  as  he  was  below 
him  in  rank,  and  unwillingly  yield¬ 
ed  the  precedence ;  because  it  re¬ 
quired  the  sacrifice  o£  his  own  judge¬ 
ment,  to  the  probable  injury  of  the 
common  cause.  Contrary 
to  his  judgement,  a  battle  Jtd^  14. 
was  risked,  near  Medina 
del  Rio  Se^,  against  a  detachment 
•f  the  Freiudi  army  under  Geaeral 
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LasoIIcs,  consisting  of  It), 000  foot 
and  2,000  horse,  and  well  provided 
with  arullery.  The  peasantry  and 
the  new  levies  attacked  the  enemy’s 
infantry  with  such  ardour,  that  they 
forcc'^  them  to  retreat,  won  four  of 
their  cannon,  and  spiked  them.  They 
had  even  set  up  their  shouts  of  vic- 
torv,when  the  French  cavalry  char¬ 
ged  their  left  wing,  and,  by  their 
great  superif>rity,  decided  the  day. 
Blake  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Sp.tniards  with  great  skill,  and  the 
French  were  not  able  to  pursue,  so 
severely  had  they  suffered.  They 
revenged  themselves  with  their  usual 
ferocity  when  they  entered  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco  some  hours  afterwards ; 
where,  having  first  satiated  them¬ 
selves  with  massacre,  and  then  with 
plunder,  they  committed  atrocities 
upon  the  women,  scarcely  equalled 
in  theVorst  ages  of  military  barbari¬ 
ty  : — the  nuns  were  violated  and 
then  murdered.  Six  hundred  per¬ 
sons  Mere  massacred  in  the  streets 
and  houses. — A  Spanish  officer,  who 
had  received  three  wounds,  was 
brought  before  one  of  the  French 
generals,  who  ordered  a  dragoon  to 
cut  him  down ;  he  put  up  his  hands 
to  save  himself,  and  they  were  near¬ 
ly  severed  *  ith  a  sabre  stroke.  Up¬ 
on  this  he  fell, — but  as  the  dragoon 
was  going,  the  general  called  him 
back,  and  bade  him  shoot  the  black¬ 
guard,  for  be  w'M  not  yet  dead.  The 
officer  knelt  to  receive  his  death, — 
the  ball  passed  between  ‘  his  arm 
and  body,  be  bad  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  fall ;  and  crawling  away  in 
the  night,  was  brought  to  the  Gali¬ 
cian  army  to  tell  his  tale.  When  the 
French  soldiers  had  pillaged  every 
thing  they  could  find,  they  carried 
eft  infants,  and  made  their  parents 
redeem  them  ! 

Blake  bad  discovered  such  talents 


in  this  action,  that  Bessieres  thought 
it  of  importance  to  win  him  over, 
if  possible,  to  the  intruder’s  party. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  to  him,  under 
the  pretext  ot  assuring  him  that  the 
Spanish'- prisoners  should  be  well 
treated,  and  took  that  occasion  to 
try  his  patriotism,  by  urging  him  to 
obey  the  act  of  abdication,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  Joseph  Buonaparte.  The 
Spanish  general  made  an¬ 
swer,  that  he  acknowled-  Jufy  24. 

fed  no  other  sovereign  than 
'erdinand  of  Bourbon,  or  his  legi¬ 
timate  heirs ;  and,  if  it  happened  that 
that  unfortunate  family  should  be  al¬ 
together  extinguished,  his  allegiance 
would  then  be  due  to  the  people  of 
Spain,  lawfully  representea  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  cortes.  These,  he  said,  were 
the  sentiments  oi  the  whole  army 
and  of  the  whole  nation;  and  he 
warned  Bessieres  against  the  error  of 
mistaking  the  forced  submission  of 
those  towns  which  were  occupied  by 
French  troops,  for  a  real  change  of 
opinion  in  the  inhabitants.  Un¬ 
deceive,  therefore,”  said  he,  “  your 
emperor ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  he 
has  a  philanthropic  mind,  he  will  re¬ 
nounce  theproject  of  subduing  Spain. 
Whatever  partial  successes  he  may 
obtain,  it  is  evident  that  his  bro¬ 
ther  never  can  reign  in  this  country ; 
unless  he  reign  over  a  desert^  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  blood  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  of  the  troops  employed  on  this 
uni^t  enterprize.” 

^is  answer  did  not  satisfy  the 
Frenchman,  who,  in  a  second  letter, 
told  Blake,  it  was  his  duty  to  avoid 
the  effusion  of  blood ;  for  while 
France,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  continued  in  their  present 
state,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Bourbons  could  reign.  He  accom¬ 
panied  this  reasoning  by  proposing 
a  conference  with  him  upon  the 
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subject, — a  proposal  which,  Blake 
replied,  it  was  not  fitting  that  he 
should  address  to  a  man  of  honour. 
Bessieres  had  set  at  liberty  four  or 
five  hundred  prisoners,  under  the 
title  of  peasants ;  this  title  the  Spa¬ 
nish  general  disclaimed  for  them, 
maintaining  that  they  were  regular 
soldiers,  incorporated,  with  the  troops 
of  the  line,  though  not  wearing  the 
uniform.  In  explaining  this,  he  said, 
“  his  intention  was  not  to  release 
himself  from  acknowledging  the  ge¬ 
nerous  conduct  of  the  Marshal  to¬ 
wards  them, — but  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  receiving,  upon 
any  occasion,  in  consequence  of  any 
misconception,  a  treatment  which 
they  did  not  deserve;  and  which, 
he  was  sure,  from  the  sentiments 
which  his  excellency  had  manifest- 
ad,  could  not  but  be  painful  to  his 
own  feelings.”  Blake  mistook  the 
character  of  the  French  generals, — 
they  affected  humanity  only  when 
they  feared  reprisals ;  and  his  answer 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
for  he  allowed  a  distinction  between 
the  citizen  and  the  soldier,  instead 
of  proclaiming,  that,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Spain,  every  man  became 
and  was  to  be  accounted  a  soldier, 
in  virtue  of  the  cause  which  called 
uppn  him  to  take  arms.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  Blake’s  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Rio  Seco,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  and  captain-general  of 
the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  royal  audience. 

The  possession  of  the  ports  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  was  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  patriots ;  because,  while 
they  were  open,  supplies  could  at 
all  times  be  received  from  England ; 
but  they  lay  near  France,  and  were 
strong  only  towards  the  sea,  being 
mostly  so  situated  as  to  be  command¬ 
ed  from  the  heights.  The  detaclied 


parties  of  the  French,  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  ports,  having  been  cut  off 
or  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  a 
considerable  force  was  sent  from 
Bayonne  against  St  An- 
dero.  The  pass  which  Jum  22. 
protects  the  approach  to 
the  town  was  ill  defended  ;  two  En¬ 
glish  frigates,  which  were  off  the 
coast,  entered  the  harbour  in  time 
to  dismantle  two  of  tlie  forts,  spike 
their  guns,  and  destroy  their  am¬ 
munition.  The  enemy  did  not  re¬ 
main  long  in  possession  of  the  place. 
General  Llano  Ponte,  with  10,000 
men  from  the  Asturian  army,  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  them;  and 
when  he  had  reached  San-  Jidy  12. 
tillana,  they  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  retire,  having  committed 
their  usual  outrages  upon  the  inha¬ 
bitants. 

MTiile  the  people  of  Spain  were 
thus  gloriously  contending  for  the 
independence  of  their  native  land, 
scenes  of  a  very  different  nature  were 
represented  at  Bayonne. 

As  soon  as  Joseph  Buona-  June  7. 
parte  entered  that  city,  a 
deputation  of  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
with  the  Duke  del  Infantado  at  their 
head,  waited  upon  him,  and  express¬ 
ed  their  lively  joy  at  presenting  them¬ 
selves  before  his  royal  person.  His 
presence,  they  said,  was  necessary 
to  the  re-establishment  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  grandees  had  at  all  times 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fi¬ 
delity  towards  their  sovereigns,  and 
that  fidelity  he  would  now  experi¬ 
ence  from  them.  Helanswered  by 
assuring  them  of  his  especial  protec¬ 
tion,  and  declared,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  rule  only  by  virtue  of 
the  laws.  Deputations  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  councils,  and  from  the  army, 
were  ready  also  with  their  homage 
and  their  flattery.  The  serene  bra-. 
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ther  of  the  great  Napoleon,  they 
told  him,  deserved  to  be  his  choice 
on  this  important  occasion ;  for  he 
united  in  his  serene  person  the  su¬ 
blime  qualities  by  which  thrones  are 
supported  and  strengthened.  “  Your 
majesty,”  said  these  slaves  and  sy¬ 
cophants,  **  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
family  destined  by  Providence  to  go¬ 
vern.  The  feme  of  your  deeds  has  • 
stretched  itself  over  the  Pyrenees 
and  spread  itself  over  all  Spain.” 
One  thing  which  passed  at  this  au¬ 
dience  is  especially  worthy  of  notice ; 
the  intruder  said  to  the  deputies  of 
the  inquisition,  that  other  countries 
allowed  of  different  forms  of  religion ; 
but  he  considered  it  as  the  felicity 
of  Spain  that  she  had  but  one,  and 
that  the  true  one.  These  words 
alone  sufficiently  confute  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Buonaparte,  who  reconcile 
themselves,  and  would  fain  reconcile 
the  people  of  England,  to  the  most 
atrocious  usurpation  recorded  in 
history ;  because  they  pretend,  that 
a  more  enlightened  and  tolerant 
system  would  be  introduced  in  Spain 
by  him  than  could  be  hoped  for 
from  the  Spaniards  thcm- 
June  10.  selves.  Joseph  repeated, 
in  his  first  proclamation, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  holy 
catholick  religion  in  the  state  in 
which  he  found  it,  should  be  his 
first  duty.  “  Doubtless,”  he  said, 
”  Providence  had  given  its  sanction 
to  his  intentions,  as  it  had  opened 
to  him  so  wide  a  career;  and  it 
would  also  furnish  him  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  strength  to  establish  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  noble  people  whom  it  had 
committed  to  his  care.” 

Among  the  persons  who  did  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  Intruder,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  his  favour  and  his  ser¬ 
vice,  were  the  Duke  del  Infantado, 
Ccvallos,  and  the  other  friends  of 


Ferdinand.  Those  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character  of  the 
former  nobleman,  asserted,  in  reply 
to  the  indignant  censures  which  hu 
conduct  at  this  time  provoked,  that 
he  was  yielding  to  necessity,  and 
would  declare  himself  for  the  patriots 
as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  effect 
his  escape.  This  expectation  was 
verified;  nor  should  the  constrain¬ 
ed  submission  of  those  persons  who 
have  since  given  such  unquestionable 
proofs  of  their  patriotism,  be  judged 
of  too  severely.  Decoyed  as  they 
had  been  into  the  usurper’s  power, 
they  might,  without  feeling  them¬ 
selves  dishonoured,  make  use  of  arti¬ 
fice  to  escape.  Had  they  openly  avow¬ 
ed  their  resolution  never  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  or  submit  to  this  usurpation, 
their  own  immediate  ruin  would  have 
been  inevitable ;  and,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  was  easy  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  serving  their  countrj’,  was  by 
temporising,  and  saving  themselves 
for  her  sake.  But,  while  they  were 
acting  this  part,  the  whole  weight  of 
their  sanction  was  given  to  the  in¬ 
truder;  and  the  Spanish  nation  is 
the  more  to  be  admired  for  its  gene¬ 
rous  insurrection,  because  these  men, 
to  whom  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  up  as  the  most  enlightened  and 
patriotic  of  its  chiefs,— as  those  from 
whom  alone  any  amelioration  of  gr¬ 
isting  abuses  was  to  be  hoped  for, 
had  apparently  sold  themselves  to 
Joseph  Buonaparte. 

A  National  Assembly,  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  convened  at  Bay¬ 
onne,  to  do  homage  to  the  intruder, 
and  receive  from  him  a  new  consti¬ 
tution  for  Spain.  It  was  intended 
that  this  assembly  should  consist  of 
about  150  members  of  different  clas¬ 
ses.  Not  more  than  ninety  obeyed 
the  summons ;  some  of  them  brought 
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powers  from  the  cities,  tribunals,  or 
public  boiiies  which  they  represent* 
ed,— such,  however,  as  neither  were, 
Dor  possibly  could  be,  sufficient  fbr 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Most 
of  tnem  had  no  other  instructions 
than  merely  an  order  to  take  their 
departure;  and  many  of  them  did 
not  belong  to  any  public  body  or 
acknowledged  class  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  They  held  their  first  meeting 
un^r  the  presidency  of  Don  Mi¬ 
guel  Joseph  de  Azanza,  Don  Luiz 
Mariano  oc  Urquijo,  counsellors  of 
state,  and  Don  Antonio  Romanillos, 
the  intruder’s  secretary.  An  order 
of  the  council  of  Castille  was  read, 
communicating  to  them  the  decree, 
whereby  the  Corsican  had  appoint¬ 
ed  his  brother  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  and  requiring  tnem  to  put 
that  decree,  with  the  subsequent  re¬ 
solutions  of  the  council,  into  circu- 


the  desolation  of  the  country.  Sd- 
fish  men,  he  said,  were  seducing  the 
people  to  these  destructive  measures ; 
but.  if  the  assembly  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  enlighteneu  principles  upon 
which  they  were  convent,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Spain  would 
enjoy  her  former  splendour. 

An  addr  .'SB  was  accordingly  vo> 
ted  to  the  intruder,  and  delivered 
by  .‘\zanza.  It  was  in  the  basest 
strain  of  adulation  :  the 
assembiy  expressed  their  June  18. 
deep  affliction  at  the  di¬ 
visions  and  momentary  disturbances 
which  were  agitating  some  of  the 
provinces,  and  which  had  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  errors  of  the  people : 
they  were  doing  all  that  depended 
upon  them  to  restore  peace  and 
good  order ;  “  for,”  said  they,  “  that 
which  is  of  the  highest  moment  is, 
that  no  hindrance  should  arise  in  the 


lation  immediately,  and  see  that  it 
was  effected.  When  these  docu¬ 
ments  had  been  read,  Azanza  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembly,  congratulating 
them  that  they  were  united  in  that 
venerable  meeting,  for  the  pleasing 
and  honourable  task  of  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  their  country, 
and  labouring  for  the  welfare  of  the 
present  race  and  of  posterity.  Let 
each  of  us,  said  he,  as  far  as  himself 
is  concerned,  sacrifice  the  benefits 
which  he  exclusively  enjoys,  and  of 
which  many  are  imaginary.  Let  us 
offer  them  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country,  in  order  to  raise  a  simple 
and  great  mohument,  in  place  of  the 
gothic  and  tottering  structure  of  our 
rormer  government.  He  then  call- 
ikl  upon  them  each  to  exert  all  his 
individual  efforts  to  appease  the  fer¬ 
ment  and  disorder,  as  he  styled  it, 
which  disquieted  various  towns  of 
^  kingdom,  and  from  which  no¬ 
thing  cmild  result  but  the  ruin  and 


way  of  the  beneficent  projects  of  the 
incomparable  hero  who  will  imprint 
his  immortal  name  on  the  grateful 
hearts  of  our  latest  posterity.”  In 
these  projects  they  were  to  concur : 
they  were  to  support  his  majesty 
with  the  integrity,  the  fidelity,  the 
self-devotion,  which  were  duties  the 
most  precious  to  their  hearts,  since 
he  had  announced  the  glorious  reso¬ 
lution  to  govern  only  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  Spaniards!  **  A  resolu¬ 
tion  worthy  the  monarch,  whose  fame 
was  spread  over  the  universe,  as  a 
model  of  gentleness  and  virtue-— 
who  constituted  the  delight  of  the 
people  whom  he  governed,  and  whom 
he  left  in  tears,  Mcause  he  went  to 
bear  away  his  virtues  into  another 
land.”  What  a  contrast  between 
the  emptiness  and  vileness  of  this 
language,  and  the  manifestos  of  the 
patriots !  The  intruder  made  answer, 
that  he  shared  in  the  sentiments  and 
in  the  hopes  of  that  assembly.  Xbe 
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.dearly-announced  will  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  brother  in  favour  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Spain  was  sufficiently  gua¬ 
ranteed  by  his  glory.  The  co-(^- 
ration  of  their  zeal  and  their  resour¬ 
ces  would  easily  subdue  the  obsta- 
des  which  private  interest  might  lay 
in  the  way  of  the  whole  -nation ;  be¬ 
ing  founded  in  error,  they  would  be 
expelled  by  truth.  As  to  himself, 
he  wished  not  to  know  those  errors 
Then,  imitating  his  brother  in  hypo¬ 
crisy  and  blasphemy,  he  thus  pur¬ 
sued  :  “  In  leaving  a  people  who  ren¬ 
dered  justice  to  our  government,  we 
have  made  the  severest  of  all  sacri- 
^ces,  but  the  love  of  that  people  is 
a  prognostic  of  that  of  the  Spaniards ; 
al]^l  we  do  less  for  the  great  nation 
^whom  Providence  has  entrusted  to 
our  care,  or  will  they  be  less  just 
towards  me  ?  We  know  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  Castilian  faith  ;  we  shall  vi¬ 
sit  our  provinces  ;  we  -shall  bring  the 
heart  or  a  father ;  we  shall  meet  with 
none  but  the  hearts  of  children.” 
^Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  he 
dropt  the  hypocrite’s  mask,  decla¬ 
ring,  that,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  re¬ 
press  dissentions,  he  should,  on  no 
account,  spare  the  malevolent  who 
were  the  accessories  or  instruments 
of  his  enemies.  He  concluded,  b^ 
bidding  the  assembly  continue  their 
labours  for  the  welfare  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  be  assured  of  the  blessings 
01  the  people,  and  of  his  perfect  sa¬ 
tisfaction. 

At  the  third  sitting,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  statute  for  Spain  was 
June  20.  presented  by  order  of  Na¬ 
poleon  Buonaparte,  tvho  is 
ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a  legislator, 
as  well  as  of  a  conqueror.  It  was 
printed,  a  copy  given  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  assembly,  and  three  days 
afterwards  every  one  had  the  liberty 
of  ^ving  in  his  sentiments  in  wri¬ 


ting,  without,  however,  precluding 
ortd  discussion.  The  first  article 
of  this  new  constitution  declared, 
that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Romish  religion,  was  the  predomi¬ 
nant  and  sole  religion  of  Spain  and 
its  dominions,  and  that  none  other 
should  be  tolerated.  Buonaparte  has 
still,  to  the  disgrace  of  this'  country, 
.his  admirers  in  England ;  there  are 
still  men  who  believe  his  protesta¬ 
tions  of  philanthropy  and  phdosophy, 
in  spite  of  ail  his  actions  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  government.  If 
the  obstinate  credulity  of  these  per¬ 
sons  were  not  proof  against  convic¬ 
tion,  tills  fii-st  article  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  designed  for  Spain,  might 
convince  them,  that  religion  has  as 
little  to  hope  for  as  li^rty  from 
his  hands.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  constitution,  the  provisions, 
which  are  ostentatiously  enacted  in 
favour  of  the  forms  of  freedom,  arc 
accompanied  with  such  restrictions 
as  render  them  nugatory — mere 
words  without  effect.  A  cortes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  150  members,  divided  intc 
three  estates,  the  clergy,  nobility, 
and  people,  were  to  meet  once  at 
least  in  three  years;  but  their  sit¬ 
tings  were  not  to  be  public,  their 
votes  were  to  be  taken  by  ballot, 
neither  their  opinions  nor  their  votes 
to  be  printed  or  published :  and  any 
act  of  publication,  in  print  or  in 
writing,  by  the  assemUv  of  the 
cortes,  or  any  individual  member 
thereof,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  insurrection.  A  cortes,  un¬ 
der  such  restrictions,  was  obviously 
intended  for  no  other  purpose,  than 
to  sanction  with  its  name  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  a  despot. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  it  was  de¬ 
creed,  should  enjoy  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  the  mother  country,  and 
each  kingdom  and  province  should 
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always  have  deputies  at  the  seat  of 
^vernment,  to  watch  over  their  par¬ 
ticular  interests,  and  serve  as  their 
representatives  in  the  cortes.  These 
deputies  were  to  be  twenty  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  two  from  Mexico,  one  from  the 
interior  Western  Provinces  of  New 
Spain,  one  from  the  Eastern  Pro¬ 
vinces,  one  from  Guatimala,  one 
from  Guadalaxara,  one  from  Vene¬ 
zuela,  two  from  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  one  from  Quito,  two 
from  Peru,  one  from  Chili,  one  from 
Charcas,  two  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
one  from  Cuba,  one  from  Porto  Ri¬ 
co,  and  two  from  the  Philippine 
Isiiuids.  They  were  to  exercise  their 
functions  for  eight  years,  and,  after 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  continue 
them  till  their  successors  arrived. — 
It  is  mere  mockery  to  call  this  a 
colonial  representation! 

A  commission  of  live  members, 
chosen  by  the  senate  out  of  its  own 
body,  was  to  be  charged  with  super¬ 
intending  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  senate,  to  whose  superihtend- 
ance  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
entrusted,  was  to  be  composed  of 
the  infantes,  being  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  of  twenty-four  individuals 
specially  appointed  by  the  king  from 
among  the  ministers,  captain-ge¬ 
nerals,  ambassadors,  counsellors  of 
state,  and  members  of  the  council 
of  Castille.  The  commission  was 
to  be  called  thb  senatorial  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.— 
Authors,  printers,  or  booksellers, 
who  conceived  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  prohibition  of  printing  any 
work,  might  apply  to  the  commission 
for  redress ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  was  not  justified  by  reasons 
of  state,  the  minister  who  issued  the 
same  should  be  obliged  to  revoke  it ; 
if,  however,  after  three  applications 
within  the  space  ®f  a  month,  he  suf¬ 


fered  it  still  to  remain  in  force,  the 
commission  was  then  to  demand  a 
meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  to 
a^emble  in  consequence,  and,  if  it 
saw  cause,  come  to  this  resolution : 

“  There  are  strong  grounds  of  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  violated  and  this  resolu¬ 
tion  was  to  be  laid  before  the  king. 
These  regulations  afforded  some  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  stupid  bigotry  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  such  works  as 
Fray  Gerundio  would  not  be  proscri¬ 
bed,  while  there  was  such  a  com¬ 
mission  to  appeal  to  :  still  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  would  have  been 
only  nominal, — French  philosophism 
might  have  crept  in,  French  morali¬ 
ty  might  have  been  encouraged,  but 
nothing  which  distinguishes  a  free 
'press,  and  which  constitutes  its  value, 
could  have  past  the  double  ordeal ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
power  of  appeal  to  the  commission 
was  not  extended  to  periodical  works. 

The  provisions  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  our  Habeas  Coipus, 
as  this  superintended  freedom  of  the 
press  to  its  actual  state  in  England. ' 
A  senatorial  commission  of  personal 
freedom,  consisting  of  five  members, 
was  to  be  chosen  by  the  senate  from 
its  own  body ;  and  to  this  commis¬ 
sion  all  persons  in  custody,  and  not 
brought  to  trial  within  a  month  from 
the  &y  of  their  commitment,  might 
apply,  either  themselves,  by  their 
relations  and  attornies,  or  by  peti¬ 
tion;  should  the  commission  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  imprisonment,  which 
had  exceeded  one  month,  was  in  no 
respect  justified  by  the  interests  of 
the  state,  the  minister  who  ordered 
the  same  should  be  obliged  to  set  the 
prisoner  at  liberty,  or  deliver  him  over 
fbithwith  to  a  competent  tribunal.  If, 
after  three  applications  in  the  course 
of  one  month,  the  prisoner  should 
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not  have  been  discharged,  nor  sent  per>ple.  If  you  are  disposed  to  make 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  the  the  same  sacrifices  with  us,  then  shall 
commission  was  then  to  demand  a  Spain  be  speedily  happy  at  home  and 
meeting  of  the  senate ;  that  body,  powerful  abroad.  To  this  we  solemn* 
if  it  saw  cause,  was  to  come  to  this  re-  ly  pledge  ourselves  in  the  presence 
solution  :  **  There  are  strong  grounds  of  God,  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men, 
of  suspicion,  that  N.  N.  is  detained  and  rules  them  according  to  his  good 
in  a  state  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  pleasure,  and  who  never  forsakes 

and  the  president  was  to  lay  this  re-  those  who  love  their  country,  and 
solution  before  the  king.  Thus,  then,  fear  nothing  but  their  own  consci* 
it  appears  that  this  Napoleon  Habeas  ence.”  Such  was  the  language  in 
Corpus  decrees,  at  the  same  time,  a  which  this  deputy-tyrant,  this  i  ecer- 
perpetual  suspension  for  interests  of  ver  of  a  stolen  crown,  addressed  an 
state ;  and  that,  even  where  it  is  to  asseml  ly,  of  which  all  those  mem- 
take  effect  in  favour  of  the  subject,  bers  who  had  not  betrayed  their 
it  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  laws,  but  country,  and  sold  themselves  to  ever- 
by  a  reference  to  the  will  and  plea-  lasting  infamy,  were  acting  undbV 
sure  of  the  sovereign.  compulsion.  These  wretched  mem- 

The  ceremony  of  accept-  bers  then  took  the  oath  individually 
July  7.  ing  this  constitution  was  in  these  words:  “  I  swear  obedience 
next  to  be  performed.  The  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  the  const!- 
intruder  took  his  seat  on  a  throne,  tution,  and  the  laws.”  When  this  was 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  ad-  completed,  the  intruder  appointed 
dressed  the  assembly.  Their  scnti-  '  his  ministry.  Urquijo  was  made  se- 
ments,  he  told  them,  had  been  those  cretary  of  state,  Cevallos,  minister 
of  the  age  of  Napoleon,  his  illustri-  for  foreign  affairs,  Azanza,  minister 
ous  brother,  in  pursuance  of  whose  for  the  Indies,  Massaredo,  minister 
will,  and  in  consequence  of  one  of  of  the  marine,  O’Farral,  minister  of 
the  extraordinary  events  to  which  war,  Jovellanos,  minister  of  the  in- 
all  nations  in  their  turn,  and  at  par-  terior,  Cabarrus,  minister  of  finance, 
ticular  conjunctures,  are  subject,  they  and  Pinuela,  minister  of  justice, 
were  there  convened.  The  consti-  A  few  days  before  this  solemn 
tution  which  they  were  about  to  ac-  mockery^  was  performed,  the  intru- 
cept  was  the  result  of  those  f«nti.  der  abdicated  the  crown  of  Naples, 
ments, — it  was  a  blessing  which  tlie  “  Providence,”  said  the  proclama- 
neighbouring  nations  had  not  ob-  tion  which  he  addressed 
tained  without  an  expence  of  blood  to  the  Neapolitans,  “Pro-  June  23. 
and  cal'imity.  Were  all  the  Spa-  vidence,  whose  designs 
niards  assembled  with  them,  they  are  inscrutable,  having  called  us  to 
also,  as  having  the  same  interests,  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
would  all  be  animated  with  the  same  we  have  found  ourselves  in  the  cruel 
•entiments ;  then  should  they  not  predicament  of  withdrawing  our- 
have  to  bewail  the  misfortunes  of  selves  from  a  people  who  had  so 
those  misguided  persons  who  must  many  claims  to  our  attachment,  and 
now  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  whose  happiness  was  our  most  grati- 
“  We  carry  with  us,”  said  he,  “  the  fying  hope,  and  the  only  object  of 
act  which  ascertains  the  rights  and  our  ambition.”  And,  with  that  impi- 
redprocal  duties  of  the  king  and  his  ous  hypocrisy  which  stamps  the  usur- 
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pations  of  this  ftmily  with  a  new  and 
^uliar  guilt,  he  appealed  to  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts,  to  witness  how 
reluctantly  he  left  them,  for  the  nur« 

g)se  of  accepting  another  kingdom. 

ut,  reflecting  that  their  social  con« 
stitution  was  still  imperfect,  and  that 
the  farther  he  removed  from  them, 
the  more  incumbent  upon  him  it  was 
to  secure  their  present  and  future 
welfare,  he  had  put  the  last  hand  to 
his  labours,  and  fixed  the  constitu* 
tional  statute  upon  principles  already 
partially  adopted,  conformable  to  the 
age,  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  nation.  He  then  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  constitution  of 
the  last  French  fashion,  which  Na¬ 
poleon  approved  and  guaranteed. 
Some  weeks  elapsed,  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Naples  were  informed  of  the 
nameoftheprince,towhom  (such  was 
their  servile  language)  the  emperor 
had  committed  the  charge  of  render. 

ing  them  happy.  Murat 
July  20.  at  length,  who  was  now 
recalled  from  the  scene  of 
his  proscriptions  to  Bayonne,  an¬ 
nounced  to  them  that  their  crown 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  conformably  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Divine  Providence ;  that  he 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Joachin 
Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  King 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  Grand  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Empire,  and  that  he 
should  appear  in  the  midst  of  them 
with  the  Queen  Caroline  his  august 
spouse,  and  the  Prince  Royal  Achil¬ 
les  Napoleon.  Such,  however,  was 
this  upstart’s  fear  of  his  new  subjects, 
that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  his 
reign  was  to  revive  a  law  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  of  arms  without  per¬ 
mission  from  government,  and  to 
pass  a  decree  compelling  gunmakers 


to  register  the  name  of  every  man 
who  bought  a  musket,  and  forbidding 
any  person  to  carry  arms  without  an 
especial  license. 

The  intruder  entered 
Spain  two  days  after  he  July  9. 
had  received  homage  from 
the  Junta  of  Bayonne.  When  he 
reached  Bergama,  a  deputation  sent 
from  St  Andero,  while  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  that  place,  ap¬ 
peared  to  solicit  his  for¬ 
giveness,  and  ratify  the  July  11. 
submission  of  their  towns¬ 
men,  a  few  hours  only  before  those 
townsmen  recovered  their  liberty. 
Deputations  also  from  Guipuscoa 
and  A  lava  were  ready  with  their 
compulsory  homage.  At  Vittoria  he 
was  proclaimed ;  all  the  troops  were 
under  arms  when  he  entei^  that 
citv,  and  the  inhabitants  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  receive  him  with  the  forms 
of  rejoicing.  And  here  he,  and 
the  renegade  Jacobine  his  minister 
Urquijo,  sent  forth  a  proclamation 
promising  the  restoration  of  the 
Cortes  in  an  improved  form,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  a  free  and  enlighten- 
cd  government.  On  the  evening  of 
the  20th  he  reached  Madrid,  all  the 
troops  being  under  arms,  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  parade.  Every  pos¬ 
sible  means  had  been  used  to  prepare 
the  metropolis  for  his  reception,  and 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  the  people 
by  fraud  and  force.  The  publication 
of  news  from  the  provinces  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  severest  measures ; 
and,  if  any  of  the  patriots*  manifestos 
found  their  way  to  Madrid,  to  print* 
copy,  read,  or  listen  to  them,  was  de¬ 
clared  and  punished  as  high  treason. 
A  proclamation  was  forged  in  the 
Bishop  of  St  Andero’s  name,  recom¬ 
mending  the  people  to  receive  with 
gratitude  the  rang  and  the  army  who 
were  come  to  regenerate  them.  Re- 
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volution,  they  were  told,  was  one  of 
tiiose  indispensible  remedies  which 
must  be  employed  when  abuses  had 
proceeded  to  a  length  which  could 
not  be  restricted  by  the  ordinary  re¬ 
sources  of  public  law.  It  was  a 
species  of  war  declared  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  their  own  government  to 
remove  tlie  established  authority, 
when,  either  from  ignorance  or  dis¬ 
inclination,  it  was  not  exercised  for 
the  general  advantage.  Happily  for 
Spain,  it  was  spared  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  the  calamities  which 
other  countries  had  experienced  in 
this  inevitable  process,  and  hail  only 
to  receive  a  new  government  under 
the  authority  of  the  protector  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  these 
false  representations,  the  more  likely 
to  be  pernicious  for  the  truth  which 
they  contained,  in  spite  also  of  all 
the  measures  taken  to  keep  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
passu)g  in  the  provinces,  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  public  continued,  and  a 
new  edict  was  issued,  enacting,  that 
air  strangers  arriving  in  the  inctro- 
olis,  should,  within  four-and-twenty 
ours,  send  in  their  names  to  the  po¬ 
lice,  with  an  account  of  their  occu¬ 
pations,  the  places  from  whence  they 
came,  and  their  motives  for  visiting 
Madrid. 

The  proclamation  of  the  intruder 
took  place  on  Santiagos-day ;  the 
grand  standard-bearer  and  his  son 
eflccted  their  cscaj>e  from  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  thus  avoided  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  t^ipearing  in  the  intruder’s 
recession.  Nouiing  indeed  could 
e  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  this  day  and  that  on  which 
Ferdinand  made  his  entrance  as 
king ;  then  the  street  swarmed  with 
the  population  of  the  whole  sur¬ 
rounding  country ;  then  all  the  zeal 
and  authority  of-  the  magistrates 


were  necessary  to  repress  the  po¬ 
pular  enthusiasm :  now,  what  few 
demonstrations  of  joy  were  made 
was  procured  by  authority,  the  offi¬ 
cers  going  from  door  to  door  to  call 
upon  the  inhabitants.  The  houses 
were  just  sufficiently  decorated  to 
preserve  them  from  the  military 
commission  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  exposed.  The 
money  which  was  scattered  among 
the  populace,  lay  in  the  streets  where 
it  fell,  for  the  French  themselves  to 
gather  up ;  and  the  theatres,  which 
were  thrown  open  to  the  people, 
were  left  to  be  hlled  by  Frenchmen. 

Joseph  Buonaparte  seems  to  have 
halted  at  Vittona  till  he  received 
intelligence  of  Bes-sieres’  victory  at 
Rio  Seco,  and  to  have  advanced  to 
Madrid  in  full  confidence  that  the 
French  would  be  equally  victorious 
in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The 
first  news  which  reached  him  after 
his  arrival  was  of  the  defeat  and  sur¬ 
render  of  Dupont.  St  Andero  had 
been  recovered  by  the  patriots, 
Moncey  had  been  put  to  flight  be¬ 
fore  Valencia,  Lefebvre,  after  sus¬ 
taining  a  repulse,  was  in  vain  at¬ 
tempting  to  subdue  Zaragoza ; — 
meantime  two  victorious  armies,  one 
from  Valencia,  and  one  from  Anda¬ 
lusia*,  were  advancing  towards  Ma¬ 
drid.  Bessieres,  instead  ofbeing  able, 
as  he  had  hoped,  to  march  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Junot  in  Portugal,  was 
fain  to  fall  back  himself,  and  provide 
for  his  own  safety;  and  Blake,  whom 
the  defeat  at  Kio  Seco  seemed  only 
to  have  rendered  more  formidalile  by 
displaying  his  talents,  and  obtaining 
for  him  that  reputation  which  he 
merited,  was  ready  with  the  Galician 
army  to  co-operate  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  capital,  and  might  not  impro¬ 
bably  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  usur¬ 
per,  unless  it  were  speedily  effected. 
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Tlie  French  force  at  Madrid  would 
perhaps  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
defeated  all  these  hasty  levies,  had 
the  contest  been  with  these  only  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
were  ready  to  rise  upon  them  at  the 
first  favourable  occasion,  and  take 
vengeance  for  their  murdered  bre¬ 
thren.  The  intruder,  therefore,  had 
not  been  ten  days  in  that  city,  be¬ 
fore  he  found  it  necessary  to  think 
of  retreating  from  it.  On  the  27th 
of  July  the  French  began  to  prepare 
for  their  renioval,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  they  had  complete¬ 
ly  evacuated  it,  after  having  destroy- 
^  all  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
which  they  could  not  take  away, 
plundering  the  palaces  and  the  trea¬ 
sury,  and  carrying  off  the  regalia  and 
the  crown  jewels. 

Spain  had  no  sooner  risen  in  arms 
against  the  Buonapartes,  than  the 
attention  of  the  British  government 
was  directed  to  the  Spanish  troops, 
who,  having  been  marched  on  false 
pretences  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany,  were  now  stationed  in  the 
Danish  Islands.  There  the  tyrant 
thought  he  had  secured  them,  the 
court  of  Denmark  being  disposed  to 
act  with  the  most  slavish  subservien¬ 
cy  to  his  will,  partly  from  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  France,  partly  from  its  deep¬ 
ly-rooted  feeling  of  resentment  a- 
gainst  this  country.  The  French 
journals  had  told  us  that  these  troops 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  intruder  with  universal  enthu¬ 
siasm.  No  man  who  knew  the  Spa¬ 
nish  character, — no  man,  indeed, 
who  knew  any  thing  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  believed  this  falsehood ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  this  oath  was  pro¬ 
posed,  far  as  they  were  from  Spain, 
with  no  probability,  scarcely  with 
the  hope,  of  returning  to  it, — igno¬ 
rant  of  the  spirit  which  had  manifest¬ 


ed  itself  there,  and  surrounded  by 
French  and  Danish  troops,  who  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  cause  of  the 
patriots,  they  planted  their  colours, 
formed  a  circle  round  them,  and 
there  swore  on  their  knees  to  be 
faithful  to  their  country.  The  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  opening  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  their  commander,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Komana,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  off  their  troops,  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Rear-Admiral  Keats,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  must  distinguished 
officers  in  the  British  service. 

The  main  body  of  these  troops 
were  with  the  commander  in  chief 
upon  the  island  of  Funen ;  some 
were  in  Jutland,  some  in  Zealand, 
a  smaller  body  in  Langland.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  British 
admiral,  that  those  in  Fu-  Aug.  7- 
nen  should  secure  them¬ 
selves  in  a  peninsula  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  from  whence,  if 
necessary,  they  might  be  removed 
to  the  small  island  of  Romsoe.  The 
Danish  gun-boats  would  be  rendered 
inactive  if  the  Spanish  general  had  it 
in  his  power,  and  should  think  it  pro¬ 
per  to  seize  on  the  town  and  port  of 
Nyborg ;  but  this  measure  Admiral 
Keats  thought  might  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  troops  in  Zealand  and 
Jutland,  by  inducing  the  Danes  toact 
'hostilely,  when  they  otherwise  might 
be  disposed  to  wink  at,  or  make  no 
serious  efforts  to  impede,  the  quiet 
removal  of  the  Spaniards.  There  was 
little  hope  that  any  negociation  for 
their  peaceable  departure  would  be 
successful ; — but,  immediately  after 
the  movement  should  have  com¬ 
menced,' a  declaration  of  the  peace¬ 
able  and  unoffending  object  in  view, 
might  thus,  he  thought,  be  advam. 
tageous.  The  troops  in  Zealand,  it 
was  proposed,  should  attempt  to 
force  their  way  to  the  peninsula  near 
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Corsoir,  where  it  seemed  likely  that 
they  might  be  able  to  defend  the 
isthmus  till  they  could  be  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sproe. 
Those  at  Frederisca^in  Jutland,  were 
to  seize  vessels,  and  endeavour  to 
unite  with  their  countrymen  in 
Funen  ;  but,  if  the  troops  in  Lang- 
land  were  strong  enough  to  feel 
themselves  in  safety,  it  would  be 
better  to  land  all  the  others  there, 
from  whence  they  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  at  leisure. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  these 
various  movements  could  be  con¬ 
certed  without  exciting  suspicion, 
prepared  as  the  French  officers  and 
the  Danish  government  were  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  such  attempt,  and  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards 
had  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
the  usurpation  of  their  country.  A 
premature  execution  of  the  plan  be¬ 
came  necessary,  and  Ro- 
Aug.  9.  mana,  accordingly,  took 
possession  of  Nyborg.  Ad¬ 
miral  Keats  had  hoisted  his  flag  the 
preceding  day  in  the  Superb  off 
that  town ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  entered  it,  he  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  governor,  informing 
him,  that,  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  war  between  England  and  Den¬ 
mark,  it  was  his  wish  to  abstain  from 
every  hostile  and  offensive  act,  pro¬ 
vided  no  opposition  was  made  to  the 
embarkation  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
that  unoffending  object  being  all 
that  was  intended.  While  this  was 
going  on,  he  must  necessarily  co¬ 
operate  with  those  troops,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  often  communicate  with 
the  town  of  Nyborg ;  but  the  strict¬ 
est  orders  had  been  given  to  all  un¬ 
der  his  command  to  observe  the  ut¬ 
most  civility  towards  the  inhabitants. 
If,  however,  the  Spaniards  were  op¬ 
posed,  he  must,  however  reluctant¬ 


ly,  take  measures  which  might  oc¬ 
casion  the  destruction  of  the  town. 

The  Danish  garrison  had  yielded 
to  circumstances ;  but  an  armed  brig 
and  a  cutter,  which  were  moored 
across  the  harbour,  near  the  town, 
rejected  all  the  pacific  offers  both  of 
the  Spanish  general  and  the  English 
admiral,  and  even  all  the  remonst¬ 
rances  of  their  own  countrymen 
such  small  vessels  and  boats  as  could 
be  collected  were  sent  against  them, 
and  they  were  taken.  It  had  been 
the  special  care  of  Komana,  that  no 
act  of  hostility  should  be  committed 
by  his  men,  except  such  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  their 
embarkation.  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  irritated  at  the  foolish  obstinacy 
with  which  their  friends  and  deliver¬ 
ers  were  opposed,  fired  a  few  shot  at 
the  Danish  ships  before  they  struck. 
Admiral  Keats  now  addressed  a  se¬ 
cond  letter  to  the  governor,  telling 
him,  that,  as  his  entrance  into  the 
harbour  had  been  opposed,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  bound  by  no  ab¬ 
solute  law  or  usage  to  respect  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Spanish  general  had  occasion  for 
some  of  the  small  craft  in  the  port ; 
unless  the  masters  and  crews  would 
assist  them  in  equipping  and  navi¬ 
gating  them,  it  might  not  be  in  his 
power  to  secure  them  from  injury ; 
if  they  would,  he  pledged  himself, 
after  the  short  service  for  which  they 
were  required  should  be  ended,  not 
only  to  secure  them  from  injury,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  but  also 
to  grant  them  passports  to  return  in 
safety. 

Accordingly  great  part  of  the 
artillery,  baggage,  and  stores,  were 
embark^  on  board  such  vessels  as 
were  in  the  ports;  the  troops,  a- 
mounting  to  6000,  were  taken  on 
board,  and  landed  upon  Langland ; 
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uid  a  convention  being  made  be¬ 
tween  Koinana  and  the  governor  of 
that  island,  in  which  the  latter  a- 
greed  to  supply  the  Spaniards  with 
provisions,  they,  on  their  part,  ab¬ 
staining  from  hostilities.  Above  a 
thousand  troops  from-' Jutland  effect* 
ed  their  escape  in  t<ie  manner  propo¬ 
sed,  and  joined  their  countrymen 
while  at  sea.  Another  thousand  bad 
ot  to  Langland.  One  regiment  in 
utland  was  too  distant,  and  too  un¬ 
favourably  situated,  to  effect  its  es¬ 
cape  ;  ana  two  in  Zealand,  after  ha¬ 
ving  fired  on  the  French  general  who 
commanded  them,  and  having  killed 
one  of  his  aid- de- camps,  were  over¬ 
powered  and  disarmed.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  joy  of  those  who 
effected  their  escape, — the  regiment 
pf  Zamora  made  a  march  of*  eigh¬ 
teen  Danish  miles  in  twenty-one 
hours.  This  regiment,  which  made 
this  surprising  exertion,  for  the  sake 


of  returning  to  their  own  country,  to 
maintain  its  independence,  was  one 
of  those  which  the  French  papers 
described  as  discovering  the  greatest 
attachment  to  the  intruder ! 

The  court  of  Denmark  issued  a 
proclamation  upon  this  occasion,  ex¬ 
pressing  its  astonishment  at  what  it 
called  the  treachery  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,-  and  charging  them  with  ha¬ 
ving  violated  the  most  sacred  duties ! 
That  court  was  thus  the  first  to  give 
its  sanction  and  support  to  the  usur¬ 
pation  of  Spain ;  ana,  by  this  new  in¬ 
stance  of  abject  subserviency  to  the 
tyrant’s  views,  it  afforded  fresh 
proof,  that,  however  the  expedition 
to,  Copenhagen  was  to  be  jamented 
on  other  accounts,  the  Danish  go¬ 
vernment  could  not  receive  a  more 
severe  chastisement  than  it  deser¬ 
ved,  for  its  base  attachment  to  the 
common  enemy  of  all  free  states 
and  all  principles  of  freedom. 


*  The  Danish  mile  is  to  the  English  as  4,  58  to  1 ; — it  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
more  than  four  miles  and  a  half  English;  and  this  march  was  rather  more  than  88 
miles. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


Spanish  Colonies.  Dispatches  intercepted.  Proceedings  at  Cuba,  and 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Aures.  Manifesto  of  the  Prince 
Brazil.  Conduct  of  the  French  in  Portugal.  Insurrections  at  Porto,  in 
Algarve,  and  Alentejo. 


The  naval  power  of  England,  which 
Spain  has  so  often  severely  experi¬ 
enced  during  its  unfortunate  alliance 
with  France,  preserved  the  Spanish 
colonies  and  maritime  provinces 
from  the  arms  of  the  tyrant ;  his  ar- 
tiBces  were,  however,  still  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  A  French  agent,  who 
was  sent  to  IVIinorca  to  obtain  a  re- 
<fognition  of  the  intruder  from  the 
governor  and  the  magistracy,  was 
nappy  to  effect  his  escape  from  the 
island ;  and  a  communication  with 
the  British  fleet  was  opened  by  the 
captain-general  of  Majorca.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  the  usurpation,  even 
before  they  were  informed  of  the 
general  resistance  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  mother  country:  they 
proclaimed  Ferdinand  in  all  the 
islands,  and  such  was  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  prevailing  in  his  favour,  that 
the  patriotic  cockade  was  worn,  not 
only  by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
laity,  but  by  the  monks,  and  even 
the  nuns  in  their  cloisters.  A  junta, 
composed  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  islands,  assembled  at 
Laguna,  the  capital  of  Tenerifib; 


they  resolved  to  resist  the  French, 
to  acknowledge  no  other  sovereign 
than  Ferdinand  and  his  lawful  suc¬ 
cessor  ;  and  they  opened  their  ports 
to  the  English. 

Lord  Collingwood  had  obtained 
intelligence,  that  La  ftapide,  a  cor¬ 
vette,  charged  with  dispatches  *  from 
Bayonne,  had  sailed  for  Cayenne ; 
and,  when  he  sent  out  advices  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  to  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane,  commander  in  chief  on 
the  Leeward  Island  station,  he  re¬ 
quested  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
intercept  this  vessel,  or  counteract 
the  effect  of  her  papers.  La  llapide 
was  fortunately  taken  by  the  Balette 
sloop  of  war,  and  carried  into  Barba- 
does ;  but  her  dispatches  had  been 
thrown  overboard.  Shortly  after- 
w'ards,  two  cartels  arrived,  the  one 
from  Martinique,  the  other  from  Cay¬ 
enne.  To  prevent  any  communication 
between  these  vessels  and  the  prison¬ 
ers  from  Europe,  the  latter  were 
immediately  sent  to  England  in  the 
ship  of  A^ar  then  sailing  with  the 
convoy.  Some  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  occasioned  a  suspicion  that 
the  cartel  from  Cayenne  bad  spoken 
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with  La  Rapide  at  sea :  this  led  to 
an  investiration,  and  duplicates  of 
the  dispatches  were  discovered  un¬ 
der  a  barrel  of  flour. 

The  Carolina,  with  dispatches  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  4000  stand  of 
arms,  was  intercepted  soon  after 
she  sailed  from  St  Sebastians,  and 
the  arms  were  landed  at  Gijon,  for 
the  patriots.  La  Mouche,  bound,  up¬ 
on  the  same  service,  to  the  Havan- 
nah,  met  with  the  same  fate.  That 
vessel  would  not  have  been  more 
fortunate  if  it  had  reached  its  place 
of  destination ;  for  when  the  tiding 
of  tlie  usurpation  were  known  m 
Cuba,  the  indignant  spirit  of  the 
people  burst  out  with  the  same  un¬ 
animity  as  it  had  done  in  Spain. 
Even  the  Franciscans  presented  an 
address  to  the  governor  of  the  island, 
declaring  themselves  ready  to  meet 
death  with  pleasure,  in  the  cause 
of  Ferdinand  and  their  country. 
Though,  from  their  profession,  per¬ 
haps,  they  said,  they  might  not  be 
thought  qualified  for  any  other  task 
than  that  of  directing  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  their  brethren,  and  sup¬ 
plicating  God  to  look  down  with 
mercy  on  his  people,  nevertheless, 
while  they  diligently  discharged 
that  duty,  they  earnestly  entreated 
that  they  might  be  called  upon  a- 
mong  the  first  for  any  service,  how¬ 
ever  difficult  and  laborious, — even 
that  of  carrying  arms,  in  this  right¬ 
eous  cause.  We  are  Spaniards,  said 
they,  and  there  runs  in  our  veins  the 
blood  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and 
are  at  this  moment  falling,  victims 
to  the  ferocity  of  Murat,  and  the 
ruffians  who  accompany  him. 

Sir  A.  Cochrane’s  first  measure 
was  to  liberate  his  Spanish  prisoners, 
as  had  been  done  in  England,  and 
send  them  to  the  Spanish  Main  in 
the  Acasta  frigate.  A  brig,  with 
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dispatches  from  the  intruder,  reach¬ 
ed  La  Guiara  before  her.  The 
English  officer.  Captain  Beaver,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talents,  im¬ 
mediately  landed,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  governor,  at  the 
very  time,  it  is  .aid,  when  the  agent 
of  Buonaparte  was  endeavouring, 
with  all  the  arts  of  allurement  and 
intimidation,  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  mission.  Such  artifices 
were  of  little  avail.  The  Seville  ma¬ 
nifesto  had  previously  arrived,  con¬ 
firming  the  account  brought  by  the 
Engliw  frigate ;  and  the  hall  of  au¬ 
dience  rung  with  shouts  in  honour 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  ally  the  King 
of  England:  their  acclamations  were 
repeated  by  the  eager  multitude, 
who  were  waiting  to  have  their  own 
determination  confirmed  by  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  the  shout  soon  echoed 
through  the  city.  The  Frenchman 
was  sent  to  prison,  the  imperial 
brig  was  seized,  and  the  colours  of 
Spain  and  England  were  hoisted  on 
all  the  forts,  under  a  general  salute. 

The  same  spirit  manifested  itself 
at  Mexico :  a  junta  was  assembled, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  taken  by  the  viceroy  and  all 
persons  in  authority :  they  swore  also 
to  acknowledge  no  other  sovereign 
than  him  or  his  lawful  successor  of 
the  Bourbon  line ;  and  not  to  obey  any 
orders  proceeding  from  the  French, 
through  whatever  channel  they  might 
be  issued,  nor  any  authorities  w’hat- 
soever,  unless  they  were  instituted  by 
him,  or  his  representatives,  legally 
and  authentically  appointed.  Four¬ 
teen  millions  of  dollars  were  imme¬ 
diately  voted,  by  the  city  of  Mexico, 
to  the  service  of  the  mother  country, 
and  the  people,  boasting  that  they 
were  the  successors  of  the  immortal 
Cortes,  enrolled  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  that  empire  which  he  had 
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won  for  Spain.  The  viceroy,  how-  feeling  of  stronger  and  juster  resent* 
ever,  had  only  yielded  to  the  public  ment  agwnst  the  French.  Neverthe- 
feeling,  because  he  was  not  aole  to  less,  there  existed  a  party  there,  in 
oppose  it.  The  governor  of  Vera  consequence  of  Sir  Home  Popham’s 
Cruz  also  was  disposed  to  transfer  wretched  expedition,  numerous  e- 
his  loyalty  to  the  intruder;  and  when  nough  to  support  the  governor  Li- 
a  ship  with  French  colours  arrived  niers  in  a  temporising  policy,  which, 
at  that  port,  and  hadng  been  board-  while  it  waited  to  acknowledge  the 
ed  from  barges  sent  out  by  the  com-  right  of  tlie  strongest,  evidently  in- 
mander  of  the  marine,  was  brought  dined  towards  the  Buonapartes.  A 
in,  he  forbade  all  persons,  on  pain  Frenchagentwas  received  by  tliis  go¬ 
of  death,  from  going  on  board  her.  vemor ;  and  Liniers  informed  the 
The  needless  severity  of  this  edict  people,  tliat  the  Emperor  of  the 
served  only  to  exasperate  the  people,  French  had  been  compell- 
and  heighten  their  suspicions.  1  hey  cd  to  recognise  the  abso-  Aug.  15. 
assembled  tumultuously ;  yet,  like  lute  independence  of  the 
their  fellow  patriots  in  Spain,  ob-  Spanish  monarchy,  and  of  all  its 
serving  constitutional  forms,  even  in  transmarine  possessions,  without  re¬ 
insurrection,  they  called  upon  the  taining  or  dismembering  the  minu- 
regidores  of  the  town,  and  required  test  portion  of  its  dominions ;  that  a 
them  to  bring  the  dispatches  from  cortes  was  assembled  at  Bayonne, 
the  French  vessel,  and  communicate  where  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
their  contents,  ihis  was  done ;  and  was  to  be  decided ;  that  the  Emper- 
as  the  papers  consisted  of  proclama-  or  of  the  French,  applauding  the 
tions  and  orders  from  the  intruder,  triumph  and  constancy  of  the  inha- 
they  were  publicly  burnt.  The  house  bitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  exhorted 
and  effects  of  a  merchant,  who  was  them  to  maintain  the  high  reputa- 
suspected  to  be  in  the  French  in-  tion  which  they  had  acouired,  and 
terest,  shared  the  same  fate :  his  offered  them  succours  oi  every  de¬ 
life  was  also  threatened  ;  but  when  scription.  He  had  not  hesitated,  in 
the  nuns  came  out  of  their  convent,  reply,  to  assure  his  imperial  majes- 
and  the  host,  under  its  pall,  was  ty,  that  the  city  over  which  he  pfe- 
brought  forth,  the  fury  of  the  popu-  sided  was  chiefly  distinguished  for 
lace  yielded  to  their  devotional  feel-  its  loyalty  to  its  lawflil  sovereign ; 
ing,  and  the  tumult  was  appeased,  and  that  he  should  thankfully  re- 
The  people,  however,  insisted  that  ceive  arms,  ammunition,  and  Spa- 
the  place  should  be  put  in  a  state  of  nish  troops.  Let  us,  he  added,  imi- 
defence ;  and  they  formed  a  junta,  tate  the  example  of  our  ancestors 
in  whose  vigilant  patriotism  they  ‘  in  this  happy  land,  who  escaped  the 
might  confide  against  the  treason-  disasters  that  afflicted  Spain  in  the 
able  inclinations  of  their  governor.  war  of  the  succession,  by  wisely  a- 
.  Even  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  waiting  the  fate  of  the  mother  coun- 
that  animosity  against  the  English,  try,  to  obey  that  power  which  occu- 
occasioned,  throughout  the  Spanish  pied  the  sovereignty.  Nevertheless, 
colonies,  bythe  ravages  of  Drake  and  he  said,  as  he  had  received  instruc- 
Cavendish,  and  the  buccaneers,  had  tions  from  the  council  of  the  Indies 
been  so  unhappily  revived,  just  when  to  proclaim  Ferdinand,  and  take  the 
the  lapse  of  time  had  obliterated  it,  oath  to  him,  and  had  no  orders  suf- 
there  prevailed  among  the  people  a  fluently  authoritative  to  counter- 
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■and  them,  that  ceremony  was  to 
be  Mrformed  with  solemnities  and 
pumic  rejoicings.  Notwithstanding 
this  readiness,  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
Temor,  to  acknowledge  the  intruder, 
the  patriotic  cause  daily  acquired 
strength ;  it  soon  became  as  unpo¬ 
pular  to  speak  French  as  it  had  ever 
oeen  to  speak  English ;  and  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  with  the  Bra¬ 
silian  court  for  openingjthe  place  to 
British  and  Portuguese  ships. 

While  the  last  act  of  the  Corsi¬ 
can’s  perfidiousness,  and  of  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  the  Bourbons,  was  repre¬ 
senting  at  Bayonne,  the  Prince  of 
Brazil,  having  safely  reached  that 
city,  which  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  made  the  capital  of 
Jfay  1.  the  Braganzas,  published 
a  justificatory  exposition 
of  his  conduct  towards  France,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  order  that  his  sub¬ 
jects,  impartial  Europe,  and  distant 
posterity,  might  judge  of  the  purity 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  he  had  acted.  It  is  not 
in  invectives,  said  this  manifesto, 
that  the  court  of  Portugal  will  raise 
its  voice  from  the  midst  of  the 
new  empire  which  it  is  about  to 
found :  by  a  plain  and  faithful  state¬ 
ment,  it  would  make  known  to  the 
world  all  that  it  had  suffered,  and 
then  appeal  to  Providence.  A  reli¬ 
gious  prince  felt  the  importance  of 
such  an  appeal ;  for  ^uilt  could  not 
alwa)rs  remain  unpunished,  and  us¬ 
urpation  and  violence  enfeeble  them¬ 
selves  by -the  continual  efforts  they 
are  obliged  to  employ.  In  ex¬ 
plaining  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
Portugal  during  the  anti-jacobine 
war,  it  was  averred,  that,  though  she 
sent  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty 
•i  alliance  with  Spain,  she,  never¬ 
theless,  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 


strictest  neutrality.  This  was  the 
only  weak  part  of  the  manifesto; 
and  the  assertion,  strange  as  it  is, 
was  so  needless  in  this  place,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  advanced,  if 
the  Portugueze  ministry  had  not,  by 
some  unaccountable  mMe  of  reason¬ 
ing,  persuaded  themselves  of  its  va¬ 
lidity.  With  better  reason,  it  com¬ 
plained  of  Spain  ;  how  that  power, 
after  having  involved  its  ally  in  hos¬ 
tilities  with  France,  ioineo  France 
against  her,  and,  by  tne  help  of  that 
confederacy,  extorted  from  Portugal 
the  little  territory  belonmng  to  her 
beyond  the  Guamana.  Then  it  was 
that  France  gave  the  first  proof  of 
its  bad  faith ;  for  after  the  treaty  of 
Badajoz  had  been  signed  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  the  Prince  de  la  Paz, 
and  the  Portugueze  plenipotentiary, 
the  French  government  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and  forced  Portugal  to  sign 
a  new  treaty  at  Madrid,  with  much 
harder  conditions :  nor  was  there  any 
motive  assigned  for  this  act  of  vio¬ 
lence,  except  that  such  was  the 
pleasure  of  France.  Almost  at  the 
same  time,  the  peace  of  Amiens  was 
concluded,  which  moderated  some 
conditions  too  oppressive  to  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  and  this  consideration  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  its  ancient  ally,  was  regard¬ 
ed  by  France  as  a  new  proof  of  the 
servitude  and  bondage  in  which  the 
English  government  held  the  court 
of  Lisbon. 

Portugal  hastened  to  fulfil  the 
burthensome  conditionsof  the  treaty. 
The  war  was  soon  renewed  between 
England  and  France;  and  having 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  itself  in  peace, 
the  court  thought  itself  fortunate,  at 
a  heavy  expence  of  money,  to  con¬ 
clude  the  treaty  of  IStH,  in  which 
the  first  consul  expressly  consented 
to  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of 
Portugal  during  the  present  war. 
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and  not  to  oppose  any  measures  that 
might  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
belligerent  powers,  conformably  to 
the  principles  and  general  laws  of 
neutrality.”  From  that  time  the 
French  government  received  all  the 
advantages  of  such  a  treaty :  it  never 
had  occasion  to  make  the  smallest 
complaint  against  Portugal :  yet,  du¬ 
ring  the  same  war,  and  after  this 
same  stipulation,  it  required  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  not  .only  an  infraction  of  neu- 
tr^ity,  but  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  in  violation  of  the 
treaties  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  Portugal  had  no  grie¬ 
vance  to  complain  of  against  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had,  on  the  contrary,  gi¬ 
ven  her  every  kind  of  satisfaction, 
when  the  commander  of  some  Bri¬ 
tish  ships  of  war  failed  in  tliat  respect 
which  was  due  to  a  neutral  flag.  A 
French  squadron,  meantime,  having 
on  board  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  anchored  in  Bahia  de 
Todos  os  Santos,  was  received  there 
with  every  kind  of  respect,  and  sup¬ 
plied  witli  all  sorts  of  refreshments. 
Yet  that  squadron  burnt  some  Por- 
tugueze  vessels,  to  conceal  its  route, 
promising,  at  the  time,  to  indemnify 
the  proprietors;  which  promise  was 
never  performed.  This  was  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  fate  which  awaited  Eu¬ 
rope,  if  ever  France  should  acquire 
an  ascendency  by  sea,  equal  to  that 
which  she  had  obtained  by  land;  and 
hence  the  complaints  which  she  so 
loudly  uttered  against  the  maritime 
tyranny  of  the  English  might  be 
rightly  estimated. 

From  1804  to  1807,  France  re¬ 
ceived  from  Portugal  all  the  colonial 
commodities  and  first  materials  for 
her  manufactures ;  thus  profiting  by 
the  alliance  between  Portugal  and 
England  during  a  disastrous  war  by 
sea,  in  which  she  ei^rienced  no¬ 
thing  but  defeats.  T^e  council  of 


Lisbon  might  therefore  reasonably 
suppose,  that  that  of  the  Thuilleries 
would  respect  a  neutrality  which  it ' 
had  acknowledged  by  a  solemn  treaty, 
and  from  which  it  derived  such  de¬ 
cided  advantages ;  but  from  this  se¬ 
curity  it  was  awakened,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1806,  by  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  M.  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Yar- 
moutli,  that  if  England  did  not  make 
a  maritime  peace,  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  would  declare  war  .against 
Portugal,  and  order  that  country  to 
be  occupied  by  30,000  men.  Rou¬ 
sed  at  this  declaration,  England  of¬ 
fered  to  Portugal  every  kind  of  suc¬ 
cour  ;  but  just  at  this  time,  Prussia, 
who,  twelve  months  before,  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  delivered  Europe,  by  act¬ 
ing  in  co-operation  with  Austria  and 
Russia,  came  forward  singly  to  oppose 
France.  Buonaparte  then  found  it 
convenient  to  spare  Portugal,  and 
accordingly  found  means  to  pacify 
her  court : — his  views  were  still  far- 
tlier  protracted  by  the  war  with 
Russia,  which  continued ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  peace  of  Tilsit  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  assumed  a  dictatorial 
language,  such  as  it  might  have  be¬ 
come  Charlenu^ne  to  address  to  his 
vassal  princes.  He  then,  through  the 
French  charge  d’afiaires,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  re¬ 
quired  the  Prince  of  Brazil  to  shut 
his  ports  against  England,  to  detain 
all  Englishmen  who  resided  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  to  confiscate  all  English 
property.  If  these  demands  were 
not  complied  with,  both  ministers 
had  orders  to  depart  on  the  first  of 
September,  that  was,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  proposition  was 
made.  Meantime,  without  waiting 
for  the  determination  of  Portugal,' 
the  French  government  ordered  all 
Portugueze  ^ips  to  be  seized  in  the 
French  ports ;  tiius  commencing  hos¬ 
tilities  without  any  declaration  of 
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war,  and  carrying  to  a  far  greater 
length  the  proceedings  which  form 
its  continue  topic  of  reproach  a- 
gainst  England  ;  reproaches  which, 
after  such  conduct,  Europe  will 
know  how  to  appreciate. 

Desirous  of  sparing  the  blood  of 
its  people,  and  placing  implicit  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  friendship  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty,  its  old  and  faithful 
ally,  the  court  of  Portugal  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  the  demands  of 
France  more  moderate,  by  consent¬ 
ing  to  shut  its  ports,  but  resisting 
the  two  other  articles,  as  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  national  law ; 
and  the  prince  regent,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  declared,  that  those  articles 
equally  wounded  his  religion  and  his 
principles  of  morality,  from  which 
he  never  deviated,  and  which  were 
perhaps  the  true  cause  of  that  un¬ 
shaken  fidelity  which  he  experienced 
from  his  subjects.  He  then  began 
to  adopt  measures  for  securing  a  re¬ 
treat  to  that  part  of  his  dominions 
which  is  not  exposed  to  any  invasion 
capable  of  exciting  alann :  at  the 
same  time  he  directed  the  English 
to  sell  their  property,  and  leave  his 
kingdom.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
Buonaparte  demanded  that  the  ports 
should  be  shut,  that  all  British  pro¬ 
perty  should  be  confiscated,  all  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects  imprisoned,  and  that 
the  project  of  retreat  to  America 
should  be  abandoned.  The  prince, 
knowing  that  the  King  of  England 
would  consent  to.  the  exclusion  of 
his  ships,  in  order  to  save  Portugal 
from  invasion,  and  knowing  also  that 
all  English  property  had  been  sold 
or  removed,  and  no  Englishman  re¬ 
mained,  except  such  as  were  natu¬ 
ralized,  submitted  even  to  these  de¬ 
mands  ;  but  he  declared,  that,  should 
the  French  troops  enter  his  country, 
he  was  firmly  resolved  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  Brazil,  the 


most  important  and  best  defended 
part  of  his  dominions.  He  then 
ordered  his  whole  army  to  move  to 
the  coast;  and  supposing  that,  as 
France  had  obtained  essentially  all 
which  she  demanded,  she  would  have 
nothing  more  to  ask,  confided  in 
that  good  faith  which  ought  to  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  every 
government,  and  felt  conscious  that, 
having  done  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  his  peo- 
le,  and  avoid  a  useless  effusion  of 
lood,  he  had  discharged  his  duty. 
General  Junot,  however,  entered  his 
kingdom  with  the  vanguard  of  his 
army,  without  the  consent  of  the 
prince,  and  without  any  declaration 
of  war,  assuring  the  people  that  he 
was  marching  to  succour  their  prince 
against  an  invasion  of  the  English, 
and  that  he, came  as  a  friend  and 
ally.  The  temerity  of  advancing 
with  so  small  and  miserable  a  force 
would  have  been  absurd,  had  not 
Junot,  whose  conduct  at  Venice  and 
Lisbon  has  made  him  but  too  well 
known,  relied  on  the  feelings  of  a 
virtuous  prince,  and  known  that  he 
would  not  expose  his  people  to  after 
calamities  for  the  sake  of  a  certain 
first  success ;  for  the  prince,  sur¬ 
prised  as  he  was,  might  have  rallied 
the  troops  around  him,  called  in  the 
English  fieet,  and  have  cut  to  pieces 
that  general  and  his  men. 

Thus  situated,  the  prince  adopted 
the  only  measure  which  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  uniform  principle  of 
saving  the  blood  of  his  people.  The 
plan  of  the  French  government  had 
nothing  less  in  view  than  to  secure 
his  royal  person  and  the  whole  royal 
family,  in  order  to  divide,  at  its  own 
will  and  pleasure,  the  spoils  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  and  the  Portu- 
gueze  dominions.  Providence  fa¬ 
voured  him :  he  retired  with  his  au¬ 
gust  family  to  Brazil,  and  thus  dis- 
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concerted  the  project  of  the  French,  concert  with  his  Britannic  Majesty 
He  had  learnt,  since  his  arrival,  with  his  old  and  faithful  ally,  and  will 
horror,  the  usurpation  of  Portugal,  never  agree  to  a  cession  of  Portu- 
thc  pillage  and  plunder  practised  gal,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  in* 
there,  and  the  tyrannical  proceed-  heritance  of  his  august  royal  fa- 
ings  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  who,  mily.  * 

as  if  he  were  the  dictator  of  Europe,  Except  in  the  strange  supposition 
represented  this  removal  to  Brazil  as  that  Portugueze  troops  could  be  sent 
a  crime  both  in  him  and  in  the  faith-  to  act  in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards 
fill  subjects  who  accompanied  him,  against  the  French  republic,  and  yet 
and  proscribed  the  right  of  the  Bra-  Portugal  remainatpeacewithFrance, 
ganzas  to  their  crown.  From  what  this  manifesto  was  in  all  its  parts  as 
code  of  the  law  of  nations  had  the  accurate  as  it  is  convincing.  It  be- 
Emperor  of  the  French  derived  siich  comes  the  more  impressive  when 
principles,  and  received  such  an  au-  compared  with  the  French  official 
thority  i  He  called  the  attention  of  reports  concerning  Portugal,  which 
all  the  European  powers  to  this  mon-  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  futili- 
strous  assumption  of  supremacy,  to  ty  of  the  complaints  alleged  against 
the  criminal  and  treacherous  conduct  her,  and  the  insolence  with  which 
of  a  government  which  aimed  at  the  they  are  brought  forward,  as  serious 
univer^  domination  of  Europe,  and  grounds  for  war.  Every  sovereign 
of  the  whole  world !  These  transac-  in  Europe,  it  was  here  premised, 
tions  were  the  forerunners  of  ages  of  must  acknowledge,  that,  it  his  terri- 
barbarism  and  misery,  such  as  fol-  tory  was  violated,  to  the  detriment 
lowed  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  he 
empire;  nor  could  those  fatal  con-  woidd  be  responsible  for  it.  But  when 
sequences  be  averted,  unless  exer-  the  Portugueze  government  suffered 
tions  were  unanimously  made  to  re-  its  ships  to  be  visitedby  English  ships, 
store  the  equipoise  ot  Europe,  set-  its  independence  was  as  much  vio- 
ting  aside  those '  feelings  of  rival-  lated  as  it  would  have  been  if  Eng- 
ship  by  which  so  tremendous  a  power  land  had  violated  its  ports.  But  this 
had  been  enabled  to  raise  itself,  to  was  done  by  the  consent  of  Portu- 
the  imminent  danger,  if  uot  the  de-  gal.  Portugal  was  therefore  an  ac* 
struction,  of  all.  complice  in  the  wrongs  committed 

The  prince  regent  therefore,  said  by  England ;  therefore  in  a  state  of 
this  manifesto,  after  these  unpro-  war  with  France  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
voked  and  unexampled  injuries,  de-  ing  the  benevolent  disp9sition  of  the 
daring  all  those  treaties  null-  and  emperor,  war  with  Portugal  was  now 
void  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  a  painful  but  necessary  duty,  f  Such 
had  forced  him  to  conclude,  and  par-  was  M.  de  Champagny’s  logic ;  and 
ticularly  those  of  1801  and  ]h04,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  statement 
because  the  emperor  has  violated  of  other  grievances,  equally  futile, 
and  never  respected  them,  breaks  and  with  the  direct  falsehood,  that 
off  all  communication  with  France,  the  Portugueze  nation  unanimously 
authorizes  his  subjects  to  wage  war  wished  the  prince  to  break  off  his 
by  sea  and  land  against  the  French,  connection  with  England  and  at 
will  not  lay  down  his  arms,  unless  in  the  very  time  when  charges  thus 
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•ontemptible  were  brought  against 
the  good  faith  of  the  Prince  of  Bra¬ 
sil  toward  Buonaparte,  Buonaparte 
was  actually  concluding  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  for  dispossessing  him 
of  his  dominions,  and  partitioning 
them  among  strangers.  This  fact 
had  not  been  disclosed  when  the 
Prince  of  Brazil  issued  his  manifesto ; 
but  it  was  not  needed  to  strengthen 
his  cause :  the  conduct  of  the  Corsi¬ 
can  towards  Portugal  had  been  al¬ 
ready  so  perfidious,  so  tyrannical,  so 
cruel,  that,  when  this  disclosure  was 
made,  it  seemed  like  a  supereroga¬ 
tion  of  wickedness,  committed  by  one 
whose  guilt  and  iufamy  ryere  already 
consummate. 

When  intelligence  of  thp  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  3pain,  and  of  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  royal  family,  was  recei¬ 
ved  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Princess 
of  Brazil,  as  daughter  of  Charles  IV., 
and  the  Spanish  Infante  Don  Pedro, 
her  cousin,  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  prince,  requesting  that  he  would 
maiqtain,  protect,  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  their  royal  house  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  or  for  them  his  near¬ 
est  relations  who  had  escaped.  By 
means  of  his  assistance  they  trusted 
that  a  perfect  alliance  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  Spanish- Americans, 
by  which  all  attacks  of  the  enemy 
would  be  frustrated,  and  they  should 
destroy  the  seeds  of  those  family 
quarrels  which  were  incessantly  a- 
rising  between  the  subjects  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  This  claim  on  their 
part  they  entreated  him  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authorities  of  Spain ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  their  papers,  *  with  the  prince’s 
answer,  and  a  manifesto  op  their  part, 
were  circulated  in  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
vinces  of  South  America. 

The  prince  regent  was  now  fully 


aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  from 
which  he  had  escaped:  his  appre¬ 
hension  of  it  had  been  strong  enough 
to  induce  him  to  this  fortunate  re¬ 
moval  ;  yet,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  emigrating,  he  had  still  indulged 
a  hope  that  the  hostilities  of  France 
were  directed  wholly  against  the 
English,  and  that  he  himself  might 
still  purchase  her  forbear¬ 
ance  by  non-resistance.  Nov.  27. 
In  a  proclamation  issued  1807. 
just  before  his  departure, 
wherein  he  appointed  the  Marquis  of 
Abrantes  head  of  a  regency  during 
his  absence,  he  afiirmed,  that  the 
troops  which  were  then  entering  Por¬ 
tugal  were  destined  particularly  a- 
gainst  his  own  person;  but,  in  a 
supplementary  edict,  bearing  date 
the  same  day,  he  directed  the  regen- 
^  to  provid^c  good  quarters  for  the 
French  troops,  and  to  supply  them 
with  every  thing  which  tliey  might 
require  during  their  stay  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  averting  all  and  every  insult 
that  might  be  peqietrated,  anJ  pu¬ 
nishing  with  rigour  any  that  might 
occur :  thus,  as  he  said,  to  maintain 
the  good  harmony  which  ought  to  be 
displayed  towards  the  armies  of  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  he  was  united  on 
the  continent. 

The  suspicions  of  the  prince  were 
better  founded  than  his  hopes.  The 
French  troops,  thinking  to  surprise 
him,  advanced  with  a  rapidity  un¬ 
usual  even  in  their  armies :  they 
marched  forty  miles  a-day,  through 
bad  roads  and  constant  rain;  and 
their  advanced  guard  entered  Abran¬ 
tes  before  thePortugueze  government 
knew  that  they  h^  set  out.  They 
reached  Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Braganza  re¬ 
volution,  the  Portugueze  Hag  wqs 
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struck,  and  that  of  France  hoisted  in 
its  stead.  According  to  the  French 
accounts,  an  earthquake  had  just 
been  fhlt  in  Lisbon,  and  the  morning 
was  unusually  tempestuous ;  but  no 
sooner  had  their  nag  been  hoisted, 
than  the  tempest  ceased,  the  sun 
came  forth,  and  the  weather  became 
serene  and  beautiful !  They  repre¬ 
sented  this  as  an  omen  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  changes  to  be  produced  by 
their  presence never  was  omen- 
more  ndly  contradicted  by  the  event. 
Junot  began  his  tyranny  with  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  addressed  to  the  Lisboners, 
before  his  army  entered  the  city.  He 
was  coming,  he  said,  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  ^eir  ports  and  their  prince 
from  the  influence  ^of  England  ;  but 
that  prince,  so  respectable  for  his 
virtues,  had  been  hurried  away  by 
the  counsels  of  wicked  men,  who 
made  him  feel  apprehensions  for  his 
personal  safety ;  and  he  had  flung 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemies. 
**  Inhabitants  of  Lisbon,”  said  this 
Frenchman,  “  fear  neither  me  nor 
my  army  ;  we  are  formidable  only  to 
the  enemy  and  to  the  wicked,  'fhe 
great  Napoleon,  my  master,  sends 
me  to  protect  you.” 

In  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  Spain, 
the  inquisitor-general  lent  all  his 
authority  to  the  usurjiation.  He  ex¬ 
horted  the  people  to  bless  God  for 
all  things,  and,  among  them,  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  benefit,  for  the  peace  and  good 
order  which  prevailed  since  the 
French  had  come  te  their  succour ; 
and  he  bade  them  not  forget  that  the 
army  which  was  in  the  midst  of  them 
was'that  of  Napoleon  the  Great ;  that 
that  monarch  nad  been  sent  by  God 
to  protect  religion,  and  render  men 
happy ;  that  he  would  pour  upon 
them  the  blessiiigs  of  peace;  and  that 
they  would  enjoy  all  sorts  of  happi¬ 
ness,  if  they  showed  tliemselves  wor¬ 


thy  of  such  great  protection.  Tlicy 
were  to  obey  power,  not  through 
fear,  but  through  a  duty  of  con¬ 
science  ;  and  unless  they  obeyed, 
they  could  neither  hope  for  happi¬ 
ness  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  life  to 
come.  A  pastoral  letter  to  the  same 
tenor  was  circulated  by  the  patriarch. 
The  clergy,  both  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  have  done  their  duty  in  these 
arduous  times :  but  if  some  of  their 
bishops,  like  those  of  St  Andero, 
Orense,  and  Porto,  had  not  redeem¬ 
ed  the  hierarchy,  the  conduct  of 
those  wretches  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment  might  have 
proved  as  fatal  to  their  church,  as  it 
was  treasonable  to  their  country. 

A  people  who  were  to  be  plunder¬ 
ed  and  oppressed  were  first  to  be 
disarmed.  Junot  had  been  only  four 
days  in  Lisbon  when  he  prohibited 
the  use  of  fire-arms  in  hunting  and 
shooting,  universally  over  the  whole 
kingdom ;  assassinations,  he  said,  be¬ 
ing  daily  committed  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  shooting,  and  it  being  his  in¬ 
tention  to  cause  the  game  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  regular  manner,  in  places 
where  it  might  be  hurtful.  Any  per¬ 
son,  therefore,  not  in  the  service, 
who  should  be  found  armed  with  gun 
or  pistols,  hunting  or  shooting,  with¬ 
out  a  licence  from  General  La  Borde, 
the  commandant  of  Lisbon,  signed 
and  sealed  by  him,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  vagrant  and  a  highway 
assassin,  and  tried  as  such  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  commission. 

'The  system  of  plunder 
was  begun  by  a  decree  for  Dec.  4. 
confiscating  all  British  pro-  1807- 
perty,  and  all  goods  of  Bri¬ 
tish  manufacture,  of  any  kind  what¬ 
soever.  Butasmoney,  and  not  goods, 
were  what  the  French  wanted,  Eng¬ 
lish  manufactures  w'ere  to  be  ran¬ 
somed  by  their  possessors  at  a  third 
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part  of  their  value.  Any  person  who 
did  not,  within  three  days,  makes  true 
and  exact  declaration  of  all  the  Bri¬ 
tish  property  in  his  possession,  should 
forfeit  ten  times  its  value,  and  re¬ 
ceive  corporal  punishment;  and  the 
same  penalties  were  denounced  a- 
gainst  any  merchants,  French  as 
well  as  Portugueze,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  who  should  in  any  manner 
attempt  to  conceal  such  property. 
No  people  are  more  honourable  in 
their  commercial  dealings  than  the 
Portugueze  :  neither  the  tjTanny  of 
Junot,  nor  the  sophistry  of  their  in¬ 
quisitor-general  could  induce  them 
to  violate  the  principles  of  honour 
and  probity :  they  found  means,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  and  severest  vigi¬ 
lance,  of  remitting  money  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  payment  to  the  British  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  French 
was,  in  this  instance,  completely  dis¬ 
appointed.  But  the  Portugueze  them- 
Feb  1  selves  could  not  escape.  Ju- 

1 ROR  *  informed  them  that  the 
destinies  of  their  country 
were  brightening,  andher  future  hap- 
pinesss  secured,  because  Napoleon 
the  Great  had  taken  them  under  his 
omnipotent  protection.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  this  language  has 
been  exaggerated,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  appear  absurd  and  mon¬ 
strous  ; — the  extravagance  and  the 
impiety  of  French  bombast,  here, 
and  in  all  other  parts  of  this  relation, 
have  been  literally  transcribed.  The 
Prince  of  Brazil,  they  were  told,  had, 
by  leaving  Portugal,  renounced  all 
his  rights  and  sovereignties  over  that 
kingdom ;  the  house  of  Braganza 
had  ceased  to  reign  there ;  and  it  was 
the  will  of  the  emperor  that  it  should 
be  governed,  in  his  name,  by  the  ge- 
ncral-in-chief  of  his  army.  A  coun¬ 
cil  of  government  was  appointed  un¬ 
der  his  presidency  ;  the  regency,  it 


was  said,  becoming,  of  course,  annull¬ 
ed  by  the  flight  of  tlie  prince.  Great 
things  were  promised ; — roads  were 
to  be  made,  and  canals  formed,  and 
public  instruction  so  diffused,  that 
the  remotest  provinces  would  pro¬ 
duce  their  Camoens.  Public  tran¬ 
quillity  was  no  longer  to  be  disturbed 
by  highway  robbers,  nor  public  de¬ 
cency  shocked  by  the  beggars  who 
obtruded  their  diseases  and  deformi¬ 
ties  upon  the  eyes  of  the  people : 
workhouses  were  to  be  erected,  where 
the  helpless  should  be  supported,  and 
the  idle  be  employed  in  labour  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  own  maintenance. 
The  Portugueze  troops,  commanded 
by  the  most  deserving  of  their  offi¬ 
cers,  would  soon  form  but  one  family 
with  the  soldiers  of  Marengo,  Aus- 
terlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland.  If  some 
sacrifices  should  be  called  for  at  flrst, 
they  would  be  required  only  to  place 
the  governor  in  a  proper  condition 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
country ;  and  they  were  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 
a  large  army,  which  was  requisite  for 
the  execution  of  the  vast  projects  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  His  watchful 
eyes  were  fixed  u]ionthe  Portugueze, 
and  their  future  happiness  was  cer¬ 
tain  :  he  would  love  them  as  much 
as  he  did  his  French  subjects. 

The  first  of  these  sacrifices  had  al¬ 
ready  been  called  for;  Junot  having, 
of  his  own  authority,  exacted  a 
contribution  of  12,o6o,0(X)  of  cru¬ 
zados,  (about  £1,200, 000.)  A  decree 
of  Buonaparte’s  was  now  promulga¬ 
ted,  requiring  100,000,000  of  franks 
from  his  kingdom  of  Portugal,  as  a 
war  contribution;  and  the  former 
payment  being  allowed  as  part, 
28,000,000  cruzados  more  were  de¬ 
manded,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
four  millions  {Sterling.  The  church 
plate  in  and  about  Lisbon  w;)s  to  be 
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carried  to  the  mint,  and  taken  towards 
this  account.  In  this  manner  some 
of  tlie  finest  works  of  modem  art 
were  destroyed.  The  blood  of  Por¬ 
tugal  was  drained,  as  well  as  her  trea¬ 
sure: — a  conscription  of  40,000  men, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five  was  ordered;  and  the 
flower  of  her  youth  were  marched 
off,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  raised,  to 
fill  the  armies  of  the  tjrrant,  and  as¬ 
sist  in  inflicting  upon  other  countries 
the  same  dregful  and  intolerable 
oppression  under  which  their  own 
was  sufiering. 

Before  tlus  unprovoked  invasion 
of  the  French,  Lisbon  was  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  cities  in  Europe. 
The  inhabitants  not  only  derived 
wealth  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  English,  but  they  had  learnt  al¬ 
so  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize; 
literature  was  reviving,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  academy,  which,  for  its 
many  important  ana  useful  labours, 
will  always  be  remembered  with  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  though  the  superetition 
of  the  people  remained  the  same, 
their  intolerance  was  visibly  abated. 
Wretched  as  their  government  was, 
it  would  have  partaken  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  improvement,  had  not  the  dread¬ 
ful  tyranny  of  France  so  long  kept 
it  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  drmned  its 
resources,  before  it  finally  destroyed 
it.  'ihe  prince  regent  was  not  a 
man  of  commanding  talents:  his  edu¬ 
cation  (for  he  was  a  younger  brother) 
had  been  totally  neglected ;  and  his 
deep  sense  of  ^is  deficiency  contri¬ 
buted,  perhaps,  to  enfeeble  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Even  in  Portugal,  he  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  devoted  attachment 
to  all  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of 
the  Romish  church,  in  its  most  cor¬ 
rupted  form ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  absolutely  without  vices  ;  and 
ho  prince  was  ever  more  conscien¬ 
tiously  anxious  to  discharge  his  du¬ 


ties.  In  better  times  his  task  would 
have  been  easy ;  and  an  enlightened 
minister  might  have  made  him  the 
restorer  of  his  country.  A  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature,  the  most  dreadful  in 
its  efiect  of  any  which  modern  history 
records,  once  laid  Lisbon  in  dust  and 
ashes.  That  calamity  has  been  impi¬ 
ously  urged,  by  Voltaire,  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  goodness  of  God. 
A  greater  extent  of  misery  was  now 
brought  upon  Portugal  by  the  ag¬ 
gression  of  his  countrymen;  greater, 
even  if  misery  were  to  be  cmculated 
by  merely  the  sacrifice  of  lives  which 
that  aggression  has  occasioned.  But 
a  long  catalogue  of  evils,  worse  than 
death,  sprung  from  this  political  con¬ 
vulsion.  The  earth  was  still,  and 
the  storm  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone 
forth,  when  the  French  flag  supplant¬ 
ed  that  of  the  Braganzas,-^ut  never 
did  the  wand  of  a  magician  produce 
a  more  immediate  and  disastrous 
change.  The  commerce  ofLidmn 
was  smitten  as  with  a  dead  palsy ;  an 
English  blockading  squadron  was  off 
its  bar,  and  not  a  ship  could  en¬ 
ter.  The  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  derived  not  merely  subsistence, 
but  comfort  and  respectability  from 
the  various  brandhes  of  commerce, 
were  thrown  suddenly  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  ;  most  of  the  persons  who 
belonged  to  the  public  offices  were 
discharged,  there  being  no  longer 
any  occupation  for  them, — ^the  few 
who  were  retained  had  their  salaries 
diminished  by  one  half;  a  grinding 
contribution  was  to  be  raised ;  and 
scarcity  was  beginning  to  be  felt ;  for 
Lisbon  had  for  many  years  received 
more  than  half  its  supply  of  com 
from  foreign  countries.  The  con¬ 
vents  where  the  poor  had  formerly 
been  supplied  with  food  were  filled 
with  soldiers, — the  officers  were  quar¬ 
tered  upon  the  inhabitants ;  plunder 
was  the  common  business  of  berth. 
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Such  W88  Uie  general  distress,  that 
women,  hitherto  of  unblemished  life, 
and  in  circumstances  of  ease  and 
comfort,  now  walked  the  streets, 
oflering  themselves  to  prostitution, 
because  they  were  in  want  of 
bread ! 

The  Portugueze  were  little  likely 
to  endure  in  patience  these  aggra¬ 
vated  evils.  They  have  been  re¬ 
proached  for  their  propensity  to  re¬ 
venge; — that  propensity  proceeds 
not  more  from  a  lively  and  perverted 
sense  of  honour,  than  from  the  su- 
ineness  of  their  government,  which, 
y  suffering  all  crimes  to  be  comiait- 
with  impunity,  loosened  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  left  eve^  man  to  take 
vengeance  for  himself.  They  have 
also,  like  the  Spaniards,  a  deep 
and  ever-present  remembrance  of 
their  former  greatness.  The  vanity 
with  which  this  is  sometimes  mani¬ 
fested  has  excited  the  contempt  of 
those  who  are  little  acquainted  with 
the  real  character  of  the  nation ;  but 
it  is  more  generally  a  feeling  of  me¬ 
lancholy  pride.  The  degeneracy  of 
the  Portugueze  was  confined  to  the 
higher  ranks,  whom  every  possible 
cause,  physical  and  moral,  combi¬ 
ned  to  degrade.  Generation  after 
generation,  they  had  intermarried, 
not  merely  within  the  narrow  cir¬ 
cle  of  a  few  privileged  families,  but 
oftentimes  in  their  own ;  uncles  with 
their  nieces,  nephews  with  their  aunts. 
The  canonical  law  was  dispensed  with 
for  these  alliances ;  but  no  dispensing 
power  could  set  aside  the  law  of 
nature,  which  rendered  degeneracy 
the  inevitable  and  righteous  conse¬ 
quence.  Thus  was  the  breed  deterio¬ 
rated  ;  and  education  completed  the 
mischief.  Theyoungfidalgowasnever 
regarded  as  a  boy :  as  soon  as  the 
robes,  or  rather  bandages  of  infancy 
were  laid  aside,  he  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  nuinhood,  was  initiated  in  its 


forms  and  follies,  and  it  was  rather 
his  misfortune  than  his  fault  if,  at  an 
early  age,  he  became  familiar  with 
its  vices.  When  he  arrived  at  man¬ 
hood,  no  field  for  exertion  was  open 
to  him,  even  if  he  were  qualified  or 
disposed  to  exert  himself.  The  pri¬ 
vate  concerns  of  embellishing  and 
improving  an  estate  were  as  little 
known  in  Portugal  as  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  in  which  our  nobility  are  so  ac¬ 
tively  engaged : — if  not  in  office,  he 
was  in  idleness,  and  his  idleness  was 
passed  in  the  capital.  A  wasteful  ex¬ 
penditure  made  him  a  bad  landlord, 
and  a  bad  paymaster:  a  deficient 
education  made  him  a  bad  statesman; 
a  loose  morality  made  him  a  bad 
patriot.  There  is  an  original  good¬ 
ness  in  human  nature,  which  not  un- 
frequently  survives  the  most  baneful 
circumstances  in  which  it  can  be 
placed.  These  causes  of  degeneracy 
were  common  to  all  the  Portugueze 
nobility,;  the  effects,  of  course,  were 
not  equally  apparent  in  all ;  and  they 
who  rollowed  the  prince  regent  to 
Brazil  displayed  no  common  loyalty. 

The  clergy  were  not  so  learned  as 
their  predecessors,  but  not  so  intole¬ 
rant.  I'he  middle  classes  were  im¬ 
proved, — the  peasantry  uncorrupt¬ 
ed  ;  their  occupations  were  tne 
same  as  those  of  their  forefathers, 
nor  did  they  differ  from  them  in  any 
respect,  except  the  very  important 
one,  that  a  long  interval  of  peace, 
and  their  frequent  intercourse  and 
frequent  intermarriages  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  had  efi&ced  the  old  enmity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  a  union 
had  thus  naturally  been  effected 
along  the  border.  They  are  a  fine, 
hospitable  race,  of  whom,  as  indeed 
of  the  nation  at  large,  those  persons 
who  have  been  most  conversant  with 
them  uniformly  speak  the  best.  The 
upper  boughs  were  cankered,  but 
the  trunk  and  the  root  were  sound. 
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Junot  soon  perceived  what  was  the 
temper  of  the  people.  They  had  been 
delivered  up  tq  him,  without  resist¬ 
ance,  by  the  fears  of  their  govern¬ 
ment, — ^(lerhaps  by  its  prudence, — 
when  tlie  army  had  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  preparations  for  de¬ 
fence  so  long  dela}’cd.  But  when 
they  saw  their  own  standards  taken 
down,  and  tlie  French  arms  substi¬ 
tuted  in  place  of  those  which  they 
regarded  with  reverence,  believing 
that  Christ  himself  had  given  them 
to  their  hrst  king,  they  could  not 
brook  the  insult,  and  attempted  a 
resistance,  in  which  a  few  of  them 
fell,  the  protomartyrs  in  the  patriots 
cause.  An  attempt  at  insurrection 
soon  followed  in  Lisbon,  chiefly  made 
by  the  peasantry  of  the  adjoining 
country;  they  were  without  leaders  or 
system ;  and  it  was  easily  suppressed. 
Junot  had  prohibited  fire-arras,  but 
the  knife  was  a  weapon  of  which  he 
could  not  possibly  deprive  them ;  and 
it  was  well  exercised  upon  those 
Frenchmen,  who,  forgetting  tliat  it 
was  only  from  their  numbers  and 
discipline  that  tliey  derived  protec¬ 
tion,  ever  ventured  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  alone.  Their  conduct  towards 
the  woman  would  have  provoked  and 
deserved  this  fate,  had  there  been 
no  other  provocation.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  took  place  witli  the  Spa¬ 
niards  who  entered  Portugal  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  French,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau :  they  conducted  themselves 
towards  a  kindred  people  as  they 
would  have  done  towards  their  own 
countiymen ;  and  the  indignation 
which  the  Portugueze  felt  for  this 
unprovoked  hostility  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  extend  to  them. 

A  few  of  the  English,  who,  but 
lately,  had  formed  so  flourishing,  so 
respectable,  and  so  happy  a  society 


in  Lisbon,  still  remained  there,  un¬ 
able  to  embark  in  time,  or  hoping  yet 
to  save  more  of  their  property ;  some 
merely  because  they  knew  not  where 
to  go,  this  being  in  fact  their  country. 
As  m^ny  of  tliese  as  could  be  found 
were  confined  in  the  English  hospi- 
tal{  a  building  sufficiently  commodi¬ 
ous  for  such  a  purpose,  but  which, 
not  improbably,  was  selected  by  Ju¬ 
not,  because,  it  stood  in  the  burial 
ground  of  the  English  factory,  and 
would  therefore  necessarily  add,  as 
far  as  any  local  circumstances  could 
add,  to  the  painful  recollections  of  the 
risoners.  The  object  of  this  con- 
nement  was,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark 
ages,  to  extort  a  ransom  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  general.  Some 
purchased  their  liberty, — otliers  es¬ 
caped,  by  help  of  a  Russian  squadron, 
under  Admiral  Siniavin,  which,  on 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  czar 
Alexander,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Tagus,  and  wliich  afforded  to  the 
proscribed  and  persecuted  English 
a  protection  highly. honourable  to 
the  Russian's.  The  fugitives  remain¬ 
ed  on  board  these  ships  till  they  could 
get  out  of  tlie  river  in  fishing  boats, 
and  reach  the  English  fleet.  Many 
Portugueze  fled  in  like  manner  to 
our  fleet ;  all  who  had  propei^ty  or 
connections  in  Brazil,  or  the  other 
colonies,  being  eager  to  csctqie  from 
the  dreadful  oppression  to  which  their 
country  was  reduced.  To  check  this 
emigration,  Junot  issued  an 
edict,  equally  remarkable  April  5. 
for  the  falsehood  and  the 
ferocity  which  it  displayed.  The  pro¬ 
clamations  which  the  English,  from 
their  command  of  the  sea,  found 
means  to  introduce,  and  in  which 
they  offered  to  receive  allPortugueze 
who  wished  to  follow  their  prince, 
were,  he  said,  published  by  them  as 
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a  lure  to  procure  soldiers,  of  which 
their  squadron  was  greatly  in  need ; 
and  tlierefore,  wishing  to  prevent  the 
misery  of  those  who  miglit  otherwise 
become  the  victims  of  the  English 
admiral’s  perfidioUsness,  he  decreed, 
that  any  boat  or  vessel  wliatever  from 
the  English,  approaching  any  part 
of  the  coast,  under  any  pretext,  even 
will)  a  flag  of  truce,  should  be  fired 
upon  ;  that  any  individual  detected 
in  endeavouring  to  get  on  board  an 
English  vessel  should  be  brought 
before  a  military  committee,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  six  months  imprisonment, 
or  to  death,  according  to  the  case ; 
that  any  owner  of  a  boat,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  who  should  be 
proved  to  have  facilitated  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  any  one  to  the  English  squad¬ 
ron  should  be  punished  with  death. 
The  French  military  penal  code,  by 
which  death  is,  in  every  cose,  the  pu¬ 
nishment  for  desertion,  v/as  ordered, 
from  that  day,  to  be  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  against  the  Portugueze  array. 

This  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
April  7.  clamation  from  Lagarde, 
the  French  intendant-ge- 
neral  of  police,  ordering  a  list  to  be 
delivered  to  him  of  all  persons  who 
had  emigrated,  that  their  names 
might  be  inscribed  in  the  list  of  con¬ 
spirators,  and  their  property  confis¬ 
cated;  compelling  all  householders 
to  give  immediate  information  when 
any  of  their  inmates  had  escaped, 
and  all  fellow  inmates  also ;  ordering 
all  papers,  letters,  or  proclamations 
from  tlie  English  fleet  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  delivered  to  the  police,  by 
those  persons  into  whose  hands  they 
came,  on  pain  of  punishment,  as 
agents  of  the  enemy ;  decreeing  the 
same  punishment  against  those  who 
reported  pretended  news  from  the 
fleet,  unless  tliey  specified  the  source 
from  whence  they  derived,  or  the 
persons  from  whom  they  obtained 


it ;  and  giving  notice  that  an  office 
was  opened  at  tlie  Hotel  of  the  in- 
tendant-general,  for  receiving  in¬ 
formation,  and  paying  rewai^s  to 
those  whose  information  should  prove 
correct.  This  hotel  was  the  old 
house  of  the  holy  office,  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  state  inquisition,  hardly 
less  detestable  than  that  which  it  had 
supplanted. 

These  measures,  and  the  execu¬ 
tions  by  which  they  were  enforced, 
were  sufficient  to  repress  the  people 
till  the  revolution  in  Spain  broke  Viut. 
Deputies,  as  they  were  culled,  were 
sent  to  Uayonne ;  they  were  compo¬ 
sed  of  those  persons  whom  it  was 
thought  proper  to  secure  in  France, 
because  of  their  loyalty,  and  of  others 
who  would  be  fit  tools  for  the  tyrant’s 
pleasure.  Among  the  former  was  the 
Marquis  of  Abrantes,  the  president 
of  the  regency,  whose  estates,  with 
the  title  of  duke,  were  conferred 
upon  Junot,  when  Buonaparte  created 
his  new  nobility.  A  letter  from  these 
deputies  to  the  Fortugueze  nation  was 
circulated  by  the  duke-intruder,  in¬ 
forming  them  of  their  interview  with 
the  emperor ;  that  nothing  could  equal 
the  extent  of  his  genius,  the  sublimi¬ 
ty  of  his  mind,  and  the  generosity  of 
his  principles;  that  he  had  spoken 
with  a  noble  indifference  concerning 
the  rights  which  events  had  given 
him  over  Portugal ;  had  treated  of 
the  means  of  raising  them  to  their 
due  station  among  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  and  of  delivering  them 
from  the  yoke  of  British  influence, 
under  which  they  had  so  long  suffer¬ 
ed  ;  for  he  would  endure  no  English 
colony  on  the  continent :  finally,  he 
had  (leclared,  that  their  fate  was  in 
their  own  hands,  depending  on  the 
uprightness  with  which  they  should 
embrace  the  general  cause  of  Europe, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  they 
should  resist  temptation.  ^ 
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But  such  professions,  and  the  pro* 
mise  of  Junot,  that  their  new  orga* 
nization  should  speedily  take  place, 
had  little  effect  in  soothing  a  people 
who  had  for  six  months  endured  the 
complicated  miseries  brought  upon 
tliem  by  French  oppression,  and 
from  whom  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation  could  be  concealed.  Ju¬ 
not,  however,  receiving  the  earliest 
intelligence,  took  immediate  precau¬ 
tions  against  the  danger.  He  order¬ 
ed  the  Spanish  troops  at  Lisbon  to 
be  ready  in  the  great  square  at  a 
very  early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  Tagus,  on 
June  11.  their  way  to  Setubal. 

They  had  no  sooner  as¬ 
sembled  than  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  French  force  of  horse  and  foot, 
compelled  to  ground  their  arms,  and 
put  m  confinement  on  board  the  hulks 
in  the  river.  Thus  were  the  people 
deprived  of  any  military  assistance, 
except  such  as  England  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  send,  or  Spain  enabled  to 
spare ;  for  their  own  army,  and  the 
prime  of  their  youth,  had  already 
been  sent  off.  Some  having  passed  the 
Pyrenees,  were  stationed  in  France, 
or  marched  into  the  dependent  states 
of  the  continent;  some,  effecting  their 
escape  as  they  traversed  the  peninsula, 
joined  the  Spaniards ;  others,  more  un¬ 
fortunate,  were  forced  into  tlie  fore¬ 
most  ranks  at  the  siege  of  Zaragoza, 
and  exposed  to  certain  death,  from 
the  hands  of  men  by  whose  side  they 
would  eagerly  have  fought,  and  in 
whose  cause  they  would  contentedly 
have  fallen. 

The  junta  of  Seville  addressed  one 
•f  their  first  proclamations  to  the 
Portugueze,  exciting  them  to  take 
vengeance  upon  their  oppressors,  and 
promising  them  assistance.  Their 
•ircumstances  were  even  more  dis¬ 


couraging  than  those  of  the  Spaniards ; 
nevertheless  the  insurrection  was  not 
less  general  than  it  had  been  in  Spain. 
There  was  a  Spanish  force  at  Porto, 
stationed  there  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  had  been  so  unexpected,  that  Ju¬ 
not  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of 
stationing  with  them  a  superior  body 
of  French  ;  nor  had  he  time  to  adopt 
measures  for  securing  them,  as  he  had 
done  their  countrymen  at  Lisbon. 
No  sooner  were  these  men  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  events  which  were  pass¬ 
ing  in  Spain,  tlian  they  seized  the 
French  governor  of  the  city,  deliver¬ 
ed  him  into  the  custody  of  the  Por¬ 
tugueze,  and,  leaving  them  to  restore 
their  former  governor,  and  provide 
for  their  defence,  marched  into  their 
own  country,  to  join  the  patriots. 
But  Luiz  de  Oliviera,  the  governor 
whom  they  left  in  authority,  was  a 
traitor  at  heart,  and,  instead  of  en¬ 
couraging  and  directing  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  people,  endeavoured  to 
check  it,  and  to  give  time  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  French  det^hment.  The 
festival  of  the  Corpo  de  Deos,  or 
Body  of  God,  as  the  wafer  is  called 
in  the  mythological  language  of  po¬ 
pery,  happened  to  fall  at  wis  time : 
It  is  the  greatest  holyday  in  tlie  Por¬ 
tugueze  calendar.  The  soldiers  were 
ordered,  as  usual,  toform  a  part  in  the 
procession,  which  is  the  most  splen¬ 
did  of  all  their  ceremonies ;  but  they 
were  told  not  to  carry  their  colours, 
because  they  bore  the  arms  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  officers  would  not  parade 
without  them  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
only  one  company  attended.  This 
occasioned  loud  murmurs.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  one  of  those  wretched  men 
who  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of 
Buonaparte,  represented  to  them,  by 
his  agents,  that  a  French  force,  un¬ 
der  Genend  Loison,  was  iq)proadung. 
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THrhich  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
sist:  and  threats  of  the  guillotine,  and 
of  military  execution,  were 
June  IS.  held  out,  to  intimidate  them. 

On  the  following  day,  he 
ordered  carts  to  be  sent  off  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  French  detachment, 
which,  he  said,  would  halt  that  night 
at  Oliviera  das  Amayas,  and  reach 
Porto  on  the  morrow.  An  inferior 
officer,  who  saw  the  carts  loading, 
exclaimed,  indignantly,  that  nothing 
but  powder  and  ball  ought  to  be  sent 
to  the  French.  Nothing  more  was 
needed  to  .rouse  the  by-standers: 
they  stopped  the  carts;  a  crowd  col¬ 
lected;  the  officer  hastened  to  the  bar¬ 
racks,  called  upon  his  comrades  and 
tlie  soldiers,  and,  mounting  on  horse¬ 
back,  displayed  the  Portugueze  flag, 
and  rode  to  the  square  of  St  Ovidio, 
exclaiming,  “  Long  live  the  Prince 
Regent!”  The  cry  was  re-echoed 
throughout  the  whole  city,  the  arse¬ 
nal  was  broke  open,  the  populace 
took  arms,  and  Oliviera  and  the  par- 
tizans  of  France  were  thrown  into 
rison.  Bernardino  Freire  de  Andra- 
e,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
province  before  the  emigration,  now 
resumedhiscommand,  in  the  prince’s 
name;  and thebishop,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  patriots,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  a  provisional 
council.  Measures  were  taken  for 
the  defence  of  the  city;  for  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  enemy  would 
immediately  hasten  to  reduce  it.  The 
people  readily  enrolled  themselves ; 
but,  as  if  intoxicated  with  joy,  they 
began  to  celebrate  their  deliverance 
when  they  should  have  been  labour¬ 
ing  to  secure  it :  men  who  ought  to 
have  been  erecting  batteries,  and 
throwing  up  trenches,  were  beating 
drums  and  ringing  the  church  bells ; 
powder  was  wasted  in  noisy  bravery; 
and  the  city  was  illuminated  for  three 
7 


successive  nights.  They  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  march  out  to  war  as  to  a 
festival ;  but  the  bishop,  addressing 
them  in  the  name  of  Heaven  and  of 
Jesus  Christ,  warned  them  of  the  fol¬ 
ly  and  danger  of  such  proceedings. 
It  was  not  thus,  he  told  them,  that 
the  French  could  be  destroyed.  These 
things  were  signals  to  the  enemy  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  which,  their  system  should  be, 
to  be  unseen  and  unheard,  that  they 
might  be  felt  the  more  fhtally, — ^to 
conceal  their  power,  that  they  might 
strike  when  the  blow  was  not  expect¬ 
ed.  It  was  by  vigilance,  dexterity, 
and  the  help  of  a  little  cloak,  that 
the  bull,  with  all  his  strength,  waa 
brought  to  the  ground.  The  bishop’s 
conduct  was  as  wise  as  his  advice :  he 
opened  a  communication  with  an  En¬ 
glish  ship  of  war  which  was  off  the 
bar,  sent  an  accredited  agent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  concluded  an  alliance,  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive,  with  the  junta 
of  Galicia ;  Galicia  engaging,  first,  to 
assist  in  liberating  Portugal,  and  Por¬ 
tugal  promising,  after  her  own  de¬ 
liverance  should  be  accomplished,  to 
co-operate  in  expelling  the  French 
from  every  part  of  the  peninsula. 

Junot  apprehended  some  disturb¬ 
ances  at  Lisbon  on  the  d^  of  the 
Corpo  de  Deos,  and  therefore  lined 
the  streets  with  the  whole  of  his  army, 
as  if  to  do  honour  to  the  procession. 
No  occasion,  indeed,  could  be  more 
likely  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
the  collected  multitude,  who  had 
been  always  used  to  see  their  prince, 
in  person,  followingthe  host  upon  thia 
day.  Another  circumstance,  unim¬ 
portant  in  itself,  would  be  deeply  re¬ 
sented  by  the  Portugueze.  An  image 
of  St  George,  whi^  is  held  in  such 
reputation,  that  the  last  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  had  it  in  bed  with  him  when  he 
died,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
personages  in  the  pageantry.  The 
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figure  appears  on  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  horses  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  which  used  to  be  preserved 
for  this  single  puqiesc.  Junot,  how¬ 
ever,  had  taken  St  George’s  horse 
for  himself,  and  rode  it  every  Sunday, 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops.  In  the 
midst  of  the  procession,  some  rogues 
were  detected  in  picking  pockets, 
and,  in  effecting  their  escape,  a  cry 
was  raised  that  the  English  were  land¬ 
ed.  The  crowd  instantly  dispersed; 
and  the  French  could  not  but^per- 
ceive  that  more  alacrity  than  alarm 
was  nianifestedat  the  rumour.  Tidings 
were  now  arriving  of  insui  rections 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  Junot  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  his  usual  st^le  of  shame¬ 
less  effrontery  and  ferocity.  He  ask¬ 
ed  the  Portugueze,  what  madness  pos¬ 
sessed  them  ? — what  reason  they  could 
have,  after  seven  months  of  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity,  to  take  up  arms  ? 
and  against  whom ! — against  an  army 
who  wouldinsure  tlieir  independence, 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  their, 
country! — Was  it  their* wish,  then, 
that  the  ancient  Lusitania  should  be¬ 
come  a  province  of  Spain  ?  What 
could  they  hope  against  a  numerous 
army,  valiant,  and  inured  to  war,  be¬ 
fore  which  they  would  be'  dispersed 
as  the  sand  of  the  desert,  when  it  is 
impetuously  blown  on  by  the  winds 
of  the  south  ?  Could  tliey  regret  a 
dynasty  which  had  abandoned  them, 
so  that  they  were  no  more  to  be  count¬ 
ed  among  the  nations  of  rank  in 
Europe  ?  What  more  could  they  de¬ 
sire  than  to  be  Portumieze,  and  mde- 

{lendent  ?  and  this  the  great  Napo- 
eon  had  promised  them.  They  them¬ 
selves  had  asked  him  for  a  king,  who, 
under  the  protection  of  that  all-power¬ 
ful  monarch,  might  recover  theii  un¬ 
happy  country,  and  restore  it  to  its 
rank.  At  this  monient  tlieir  new 


monarch  was  expecting  to  approach 
them,  and,  instead  of  faithful  subjects, 
he  would  Hnd  nothing  but  rebels !  1 

hoped,”  said  Junot,  “to  place  him  in  a 
eaceable  kingdom,  and  am  I  to  show 
im  nothing  but  ruins  and  graves  ? 
Will  he  reign  in  a  desert  ?  assuredly 
not;  and  you  will  not  be  anything  but 
a  wretched  province  of  Spain. — Your 
customs  and  laws  have  been  main¬ 
tained,  your  holy  religion,  which  is 
ours  also,  has  not  suffered  the  least 
insult ;  it  is  you  who  violate  it,  suffer¬ 
ing  it  to  be  influenced  by  heretics, 
who  only  wish  for  its  destruction. 
Ask  the  unhappy  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  under  what  oppression 
they  are  groaning  !  If  these  perfidi¬ 
ous  islanders  invade  your  territorj’, 
leave  them  for  me  to  fight; — ^your 
part  is  to  remain  peaceably  in  your 

He  then  attempted  to  sooth  them, 
saying,  that  if  any  abuses  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  still  existed,  every  day’s 
experience  would  diminish  them. 
One  interesting  part  of  the  finances 
he  had  just  modelled,  in  assuring  their 
pay  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the  s^aries 
of  the  administrators  and  judges  were 
also  regularly  paid.  Tlie  Emperor 
Napoleon,  satisfied  with  the  reports 
which  he  had  received  of  the  public 
spirit,  had  presented  the  people  with 
half  the  contribution,  (that  is,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  collect  more  than 
had  already  been  exacted.)  He  would 
now  fulfil  ml  their  wishes.  Why  then 
would  they  let  themselves  be  dragged 
on  by  the  influence  of  a  banditti,  at 
the  very  moment  when  tliey  should 
be  happy  ?  “  Portugueze,”  said  he, 
“  you  nave  but  one  nioment  to  im¬ 
plore  the  clemency  of  the  emperor, 
and  disarm  his  wrath.  Already  the 
armies  of  Spain  touch  your  frontiers 
at  every  point ; — ^you  are  lost  if  you 
hesitate.  Merit  your  pardon  by  a 
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^uick  submission,  or  behold  the  pu- 
nuhment  that  awaits  you !  Every 
village  or  town  in  which  the  people 
have  taken  up  arms  against  my  army, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
fired  upon  my  troops,  shall  be  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  pillage,  and  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Every  indivi- 
duid  found  in  arms  shall  be  shot  in 
the  field.’*  It  is  only  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  such  threats  as  these  that 
the  generals  of  Buonaparte  keep 
their  word. 

On  the  day  of  the  Corpo  de  Deos, 
also,  the  insurrection  began  in  Al¬ 
garve.  Here,  where  the  commotions 
m  Andalusia  could  not  possibly  be 
concealed  from  the  people,  an  edict 
was  fixed  im  in  all  the  towns,  calling 
upon  the  Portugueze  to  take  arms 
against  the  Spanish  insurgents.  This 
was  done  on  the  day  of  the  festival, 
in  the  little  town  of  Olhao,  a  place 
inhabited  by  seafaring  men,  about  a 
league  from  the  city  of  Faro.  Jose 
Lopes  de  Sousa,  a  colonel  in  the 
Portugueze  army,  happening  to 
come  to  Olhao,  tore  down  the  edict, 
and  turning  round  to  the  people, 
who  silently  witnessed  what  he 
had  done,  exclaimed  to  them,  “  Ah 
Portugueze,  we  no  longer  deserve 
that  name,  and  we  are  now  nothing !” 
But  they  answered  that  they  were 
still  Portugueze,  and  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  their  religion, 
their  prince,  and  their  country.  The 
revolution  was  immediately  begun  :  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  cnurch,  and 
Jose  Lopes  chosen  to  command  them : 
they  then  took  the  artillery  from  the 
little  fort  of  Armona,  upon  the  coast, 
and  made  preparations  to  defend  the 
town,  knowing  tliat  the  French  in 
Faro  would  attack  it,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  what  had  past. 

General  Morain,  the  French  go- 

▼OL.  I.  PART  I. 


vemor  of  Algarve,  resided  at  Faro, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  he  sent  a 
detachment  to  invest  OlKao.  They 
were  driven  back,  with  some  loss  ; 
and  they  revenged  themselves  by 
killing  a  few  persons  who  were  in 
the  fields, — too  old  or  too  young  to 
be  employed  in  bearing  arms.  One 
of  these  was  a  man  who  had  passed 
his  hundredth  year.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  from  Faro :  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  took  advantage  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  these  troops  ;  a  countryman 
put  himself  at  their  head ;  they  over¬ 
powered  the  remainder  of  the  garri¬ 
son,  now  reduced  to  1 70  men,  and 
made  them  prisoners,  together  with 
the  general.  The  national  flag  was 
hoisted,  all  ranks  rallied  round  it ;  the 
clergy  and  the  religioners  took  arms ; 
and  an  oath  was  taken,  that  they 
would,  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
defend  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
Braganza.  The  French  returned  from 
Olhao,  to  secure  Faro,  and  were  dri¬ 
ven  off  by  the  artillery :  they  then 
retreated  about  a  le^ue  inland,  to¬ 
ward  the  mountains.  But,  by  this 
time,  the  whole  country  was  rising 
against  them ;  and  they  fled  to  Mer- 
tola,  where  there  was  a  division  des¬ 
tined,  with  the  troops  firora  Algarve, 
to  enter  Spain,  and  succour  Dupont : 
a  measure  which  this  insurrection, 
and  the  movements  of  General  Spen¬ 
cer,  frustrated.  The  countryman  who 
had  so  successfully  exerted  himself  at 
Faro  now  hastened  upon  a  patriotic 
mission  to  Louie,  Albofeira,  Sylves, 
Alvor,  Lagos,  and  other  towns  ^ 
the  French  and  their  most  notorious 
partizans  were  made  prisoners  in 
every  place,  and  in  eight-and-forty 
hours  the  whole  province  of  Algarve 
had  recovered  its  liberty. 

Other  parts  of  Portugal  were  less 
fortunate  in  asserting  their  rights. 
The  open  and  level  country  of  Alex- 
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tejo  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  a  luded  men,  ungrateful  children  as 
war  carried  on  by  peasantry  and  well  as  culpable  citizens,  exchange 
townsmen,  against  a  regular  force  of  all  their  claims  to  the  benevolence 
horse  and  foot ;  and  here  Junot’s  and  protection  of  government  for 
threats  were  carried  into  full  execu-  misfortune  and  wretchedness ;  ruin 
tion.  Two  hundred  persons  were  their  families ;  carry  into  their  habi* 
y  *  killed  in  the  streets  of  Villa  Vifosa  ;  tations  desolation,  conflagrations, and 
they  wei  e  pursued  into  the  country,  death ;  change  flourishing  cities  into 
where  a  great  number  of  them,  in  heaps  of  ashes,  and  into  waste  tombs 
the  words  of  Junot’s  official  account,  and  bring  on  their  whole  country 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  calamities  which  they  deserve,  and 
crimes  ;  and  twelve,  who  were  made  from  which  (feeble  victims!)  they 
prisoners,  were  condemned,  and  shot,  cannot  escape.  In  fine,  it  is  thus, 
as  rebels.  Six  thousand  Portugueze  that,  covering  themselves  with  oppro* 
attempted  to  defend  the  city  of  Beja,  brium  and  ridicule,  at  the  same  time 
and  how  bravely  they  defended  it  that  they  complete  their  detraction 
.  may  be  understood  from  the  admis-  they  have  no  other  resource  but  the 
sionofthe  French, — that  they  did  not  pity  of  those  whom  they  have  wished 
give  way  till  1200  of  them  were  left  to  assassinate, — a  pity  which  they 
on  the  field.  No  quarter  was  given ;  never  have  implored  in  vain,  when, 
every  man  taken  with  arms  in  his  acknowledging  their  crimes,  they 
hands  was  put  to  the  sword  ;  every  have  solicited  pardon  from  French- 
house  from  which  resistance  had  been  men,  who,  incapable  of  departing 
made  was  burnt,  and  the  city  given  from  their  noble  character,  are  ever 
up  to  the  soldiers.  A  battle  was  as  generous  as  they  are  brave.” — 
fought  before  Evora,  w'itb  the  same  “  To  be  the  victim,”  says  Mr  Words- 
result;  inevitable,  undersuchcircum-  worth,  in  that  strain  of  profoundest 
stances.  Above  an  hundred  Spa-  feeling  and  philosophy  by  which  his 
niards,  who  were  discovered  among  higher  compositions  are  so  eminently 
the  prisoners,  were  immediately  put  distinguished,  “  to  be  the  victim  of 
'  to  death ;  and  the  same  horrors  which  such  bloody-inindedness  is  a  doleful 
had  reduced  Beja  to  ruins  were  re-  lot  for  a  nation ;  and  the  anguish 
peated  here.  Similar  horrors  were  must  have  been  rendered  still  more 
perpetrated  to  the  north  of  Lisbon :  poignant  by  the  scofib  and  insults, 
towns  and  villages  were  burnt,  priests  and  by  that  heinous  contempt  of  the 
murdered  at  the  altar,  nuns  violated  most  awful  trutlis,  with  which  the 
in  their  convents,  and  scarcely  a  fe-  perpetrator  of  those  cruelties  has 
male  above  twelve  years  of  age  es-  proclaimed  them.  Merciless  ferocity 
caped  the  brutality  of  these  accursed  is  an  evil  familiar  to  our  thoughts ; 
ruffians.  Six  hundred  patriots  fell  but  these  combinations  of  malevo- 
near  Leiria,  above  a  thousand  be-  lence  historians  have  not  yet  been 
fore  Guarda, — not  put  to  death  in  called  upon  to  record ;  and  writers 
flight,  but  falling  bravely  upon  the  of  fiction,  if  they  have  ever  ventured 
field  of  battle.  *‘  The  insurgents,”  to  create  passions  resembling  them, 
said  the  French,  in  their  official  ac-  have  confined,  out  of  reverence  for 
count,  ‘‘have  left  at  least  13,000  the  acknowledged  constitution  of  hu- 
dead  in  the  field.”  ‘‘  It  is  thus,”  tlie  man  nature,  those  passions  to  repro- 
Frcnch  writer  continued,  ”  that  de-  bate  spirits.  Such  tyranny  is,  in  the 
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ttricteat  sense,  intolerable ;  not  be¬ 
cause  it  aims  at  the  extinction  of  life, 
but  of  every  thing  which  gives  life 
its  value, — of  virtue,  of  reason,  of  re¬ 
pose  in  God,  or  in  truth.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  Portugal  at 
the  time  when  the  patriots  in  Anda¬ 
lusia  were  pressing  on  Dupont,  when 
the  intruder  was  advancing  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  when  Palafox  was  so  glo¬ 
riously  defending  die  streets  and 
houses  of  Zaragoza.  There  was  no 
force  which  could  withstand  the 
French  in  hatde,  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  success ;  yet  neither  the 
slaughter  which  was  made  among 
them  in  the  field,  nor  the  massacre 
which  took  place  upon  the  fugitives, 
nor  the  murders  which  were  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  prisoners,  could 
break  the  spirit  of  the  Portugueze. 
The  enemy  were  masters  only  of  as 
much  country  as  they  could  over-run, 
and  ^ven  there  their  small  parties 
were  cut  off,  and  every  straggler  put 
to  the  death  which  he  deserved.  As 
soon  as  the  French  departed  from  the 
solitude  which  they  had  made,  diey 
who  had  escaped  collected  again,  and 
again  renewed  the  war,  which  they 
were  the  better  enabled  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  the  Spaniards  along  the  whole 
line  of  frontier,  not  having  an  imme¬ 
diate  enemy,  were  enabled  to  afford 
assistance.  Thus  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  the  patriots  in  Estremadura 
and  Alentejo,  notwithstanding  the 
carnage  *  which  was  made  among 


them,  prevented  Junot  from  sending 
forces  to  Porto  and  to  Algarve. 

These  transactions  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  excited  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  English  people,  not  so  much 
for  the  hope,  which  had  thus  unex¬ 
pectedly  arisen,  of  advantages  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of 
Europe,  as  for  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
test,  their  detestation  of  the  unequal¬ 
led  iniquity  by  which  it  had  been 
provoked,  and  their  SYmpatliv  in  the 
instinct  and  principle  py  which  it  was 
carried  on.  Every  day  seemed  lost 
till  an  arm^f  our  own  should  be  co¬ 
operating  with  men  engaged  in  a 
cause  so  sacred,  so  "^congenial  to  the 
feelings  of  a  Briton.  Such  was  the 
eagerness  to  participate  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  struggle,  that  the  militia  al¬ 
most  universally  offered  themselves 
for  foreign  service,  and  the  country 
called  fur  an  effort  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  which,  had  it  been  made,  would, 
according  to  all  reasonable  calculation 
of  success,  have  completed  the  work 
that  had  now  been  begun,  and,  in  all 
human  probability,  have  destroyed 
the  fortune  of  Buonapaite.  That 
'this  effort  was  not  made,  is  not  ex¬ 
clusively  imputable  to  the  English 
cabinet,  deficient  as  it  unfortunately' 
was,  both  in  foresight  and  in  vigour. 
The  juntas  preferred  assistance  in 
money  and  supplies  to  an  auxiliaiy 
force,  foreseeing  the  danger,  that 
mutual  dislike  would  arise  between 
combined  armies,  whose  habits  and 


*  Yet  it  has  been  said  that  the  Portugueze  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate  with¬ 
out  a  struggle !  that  notliing  was  sufficient  to  rouse  them  ! — that  they  murmured 
at  Frenoh'opprcssion,  but  bore  it.  Against  these  extraordinary  chai^,*made  by  an 
officer  in  Sir  J.  Moore’s  expedition,  the  authority  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  may  bequoted. 
In  his  dispatches  of  August  8th,  he  says,  “  The  whole  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  neighboiirbood  of  Lisbon,  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  French :  their 
means  of  resistance  are,  however,  less  powerful  than  those  of  the  Spaniards.  Their 
troops  had  been  completely  dispersed,  their  officers  had  gone  off  to  Brazil,  and  their 
arsenals  pillaged,  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  their  revolt,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  has  taken  place,  ti  $tUl  more  eatraordinarv  (han  that  of  the  Spa* 
nuh  nation'* 
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prejudices  were  so  widely  dissimilar, 
and  perhaps  also  having  an  undue 
confidence  in  their  own  strength.  In 
Portugal,  however,  our  aid  was  need¬ 
ed;  and  it  was  not  doubted  that,  when 
the  deliverance  of  that  kingdom  was 
completed,  a  plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  Spaniards  might  be  arran¬ 
ged. 

A  rumour  was  thrown  out,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  would  take  the  rom- 
inand  upon  this  expedition  : — the 
manner  in  which  it  was  received 
curiously  discovered  the  general  feel¬ 
ing.  Bv  those  writers  w  ho  were  the 
avowed  political  enemies  of  the  duke, 
the  keenest  and  most  stinging  sar¬ 
casm  was  employed  : — others,  who 
maintain  for  their  journals  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  uniform  decorum,  gravely  de¬ 
precated  the  thought  of  exposing 
one  of  the  royal  family,  and  warned 
ministers  against  consenting  to  such 
an  appointment,  as  if,  upon  these 
grounds,  it  were  a  crime.  The  sound 
constitutional  plea  was  urged  by 
others,  that  if  a  prince  were  employed., 
there  could  be  no  actual  responsibi¬ 
lity,  and  responsibility  ought  to  be 
inseparable  from  command.  There 
was  not,  'perhaps,  any  point  upon 
which  the  whole  nation  so  entirely 
accorded  in  opinion.  An  expedition 
had  been  preparing  at  Cork,  which, 
as  different  prospects  opened  upon 
us,  had  been  supposed  to  be  destined, 
at  one  time  for  Ceuta,  at  another,  for 
South  America.  Die  destination 


was  now  fixed  for  the  peninsula,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  8ir  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley, — an  appointmentnot 
less  grateful  to  the  army  than  it  was 
to  the  people. 

A  general  order  which  was  issued 
to  the  army  at  this  time,  however 
unsuit^le  it  may  appear  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  historical  narration,  is  yet  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted. .  The 
commander-in-chief  gave  notice  that 
his  majesty  had  been  graciously  plea¬ 
sed  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  queuet 
until  farther  orders ;  and  the  officers 
were  directed  to  take  care  that  the 
men’s  hair  should  be  cut  close  to  their 
necks,  in  the  neatest  and  most  uni¬ 
form  manner,  and  that  their  heads 
should  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  by 
combing,  brushing,  and  frequently 
washing  them ;  for  which  latter  es¬ 
sential  purpose,  it  was  his  majesty’s 
pleasure  that  a  small  spunge  should 
hereafter  be  added  to  each  man’s  re¬ 
gimental  necessaries.  Such  orders, 
issued  at  such  a  time,  indicate  by 
what  kind  of  rairit  the  military  sys¬ 
tem  of  Great  Britain  was  regulated. 
They  excited  the  scorn  of  many  per¬ 
sons,  the  wonder  of  all :  they  who 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  country,  and  in  those 
principles  the  immediate  fate  of  which 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of 
this  war,  regarded  them  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  as  matter  of  mockery 
for  the  enemy,  and  of  evil  omen  for 
ourselves. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Sir  Arthur  Wellesleys  Campaign  in  Portugal.  Battle  of  Vimiera.  Armis¬ 
tice  and  Convention  of  Cintra.  General  astonishment  and  indignation  of 
the  People  of  England.  Proceedings  at  Lisbon.  Public  Meetings  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Court  of  Inquiry. 


Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having 
about  ten  thousand  men  under  his 
command,  sailed  from  Cork  on  the 
12th  of  July,  and  leaving  the  fleet  as 
•oon  as  he  had  seen  it  clear  of  the 
coast,  to  make  its  way  for  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  he  himself  made  all  sail,  in  a  fri¬ 
gate,  for  Coruna,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  20th.  There  the  junta  of  Gali¬ 
cia  informed  him  of  the  battle  of  Uio 
Seco,  and  that  the  French,  being,  in 
consequence,  masters  ofthe  course  of 
the  Douro,  were  enabled  to  cut  off 
the  communication  between  thatpro- 
vince  and  the  country  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  French  in  Portugal 
were  estimated  at  15,000,  6f  whom 
twelve  were  supposed  to  be  at  las- 
bon ;  and  he  was  told  that  the  Por- 
tugueze  troops  at  Porto  amounted  to 
10,000,  and  that  a  Spanish  corps  cf 
20(X)  had  begun  their  march  for  that 
city  on  the  15th,  and  were  expected 
to  arrive  there  about  the  25th.  Sir 
Arthur  consulted  with  them  concern¬ 
ing  the  immediate  employment  of 
his  army.  They  explicitly  stated 
that  they  were  in  no  need  of  men, 
but  wanted  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money : — this  latterwantwos  relieved 
by  the  arrival  ef  1^200,000  from 
9 


England,  that  very  day.  They  strong¬ 
ly  recommendetl  him  to  employ  his 
rorces  against  Junot,  because  while 
his  army  remained  unbroken,  the 
Spaniards  could  never  make  any  sin 
multaneous  effort  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  the  peninsula ;  and  they  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  land  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  that  he  might  bring  forward 
and  avail  himself  of  the  Portugueze 
troops  in  that  quarter. 

Accordingly  Sir  Arthur  sailed  for 
Porto,  ordering  the  fleet  to  follow 
him.  He  arrived  there  the  2+th,  and 
had  a  conference  that  night  with  the 
bishop  and  the  general  officers. 
From  them,  and  from  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Browne,  who  had  previously 
joined  them,  he  learnt  that  the  re¬ 
gular  Portugueze  troops  who  had 
been  collected  amounted  to  5000 
men,  and  were  posted  at  Coimbra ; 
that  there  were  about  1200  peasants 
in  advance,  and  a  corps  of  2500  Por¬ 
tugueze  and  500  Spanish  infantry  at 
Porto,  besides  volunteers  and  pea¬ 
sants  ;  but  all  were  badly  equipped 
and  armed,  the  peasantry  having  only 
pikes.  It  was  concerted  that  the 
5000  should  co-operate  with  him, 
and  the  remaindet  with  the  Spanish 
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coips,  then  on  its  way  from  Galicia, 
and  that  the  peasantry  should  be 
employed,  part  in  the  blockade  of 
Almeida,  part  in  tlie  defence  of 
Tras  08  Montes,  which  province  was 
supposed  to  be  threatened  by  Bes> 
sieres,  in  consequence  of  his  victory 
at  Rio  Scco. 

Here  Sir  Arthur  received  a  letter 
from  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  advising 
him  to  leave  the  troops  either  at 
Porto  or  a(  the  mouth  of  the  Mon- 
dego,  and  proceed  to  communicate 
with  him  off  Lisbon.  ITie  fleet  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  ordered  to  Mondego 
Bay,  and  the  general  proceeded  to 
confer  with  Sir  Charles.  There  he 
found  dispatches  from  General  Spen¬ 
cer,  stating  that  he  had  landed  his 
corps  in  Andalusia,  at  the  request  of 
the  junta  of  Seville  ;  but  that  he  had 
resisted  the  applications  made  to  him 
to  join  Castanos,  thinking  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  preseWe  his  force  unbroken, 
to  act  with  Sir  Arthur.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  consented  to  take  up  a  position 
at  Xeres,  where  he  might  ser\'e  as  a 
point  of  support  for  Castanos,  in  case 
of  defeat,  and  from  whence  he  could 
reimbark  in  eight-and-forty  hours. 
He  supposed  that  Sir  Arthur  would 
begin  his  campaign  at  Cadiz,  imply¬ 
ing  an  opinion  that  Dupont  could 
not  be  defeated  without  English  as¬ 
sistance.  Sir  Arthur,  however,  be¬ 
ing  convinced  by  the  junta  of  Gali¬ 
cia  that  hisr  army  would  be  employ¬ 
ed  with  more  advantage  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  against  Junot,  ordered 
General  Spencer  to  join  him  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  unless  he  should 
be  actually  engaged  in  operations 
which  he  could  not  relinquish  with¬ 
out  loss  to  the  Spaniards. 

General  Spencer  represented  Ju- 
not’s  force  asexceeding  20,000  men ; 
the  admiral,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Portugueze,  estimated 


them  at  less :  Sir  Arthur  concluded 
that  they  were  from  16  to  1^,000,  of 
whom  about  1 2,000  were  at  Lisbon, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  and  2400  at  Al- 
coba9a.  Any  attempt  at  landing  in 
the  Tagus  was  considered  impracti¬ 
cable  :  it  would  be  equally  so  at  Cas- 
caes :  it  was  at  all  times  difficult  to 
land  an  army  in  the  small  bays  near 
the  rock,  now  especially  dangerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy. 
Peniche  was  garrisoned  by  the 
French.  There  was  therefore  no 
choice  but  to  disembark  in  the  Mon¬ 
dego.  Thither  Sir  Arthur  returned. 
He  rejoined  the  fleet  there  on  the 
30th,  and  there  he  found  intelligence 
of  the  defeat  of  Dupont,  and  advice 
from  his  own  government,  that  he 
would  be  reinforced  immediately 
with  5000  men,  under  Brigadier-ge¬ 
neral  Auckland,  and  afterwards  with 
the  10,000  who  had  been  under  Sir 
John  Moore  in  Sweden,  the  com¬ 
mand  being  vested  in  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple.  He  also  received  accounts 
that  Loison  had  been  detached  from 
Lisbon,  to  open  the  communication 
with  Elvas,  the  patriots  in  Alentejo 
having  been  joined  by  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  from  the  Spanish  army  of 
^Estremadura,  and  being  now  formi- 
'dable. 

This  latter  account  made  him  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  superior  numbers 
before  the  arrival  of  his  reinforce¬ 
ments  ;  and  he  began  to  disembark 
on  the  first  of  August.  The  weather 
was  so  little  favourable,  and  the  surf 
so  high,  that  the  whole  of  the  troops 
were  not  landed  till  the  5th,  and  on 
that  day  General  Spencer  arrived, 
his  c»r{)s  following  him  the  next. 
He  had  embarked  immediately  upon 
learning  the  surrender  of  Dupont, 
not  waiting  for  instructions.  This 
corps  was  disembarked  on  the  7th 
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and  8th,  on  wlilch  night  the  whole 
army  were  in  readiness  to  advance  ; 
the  march  of  the  main  body  was, 
however,  delayed  till  the  10th,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Portugueze  general  offi¬ 
cers.  Sir  Arthur  conferred  with 
them  at  Montemor  o  Velho,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  the  plan  of  operations  :  he 
armed  and  inspected  their  troops,  re¬ 
commended  and  suporintendea  their 
organization,  and  offered  as  large  a 
sum  as  his  military  funds  could  af¬ 
ford,  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
ec^uipment -this,  however,  was  de-' 
dined  by  their  officers.  While  the 
troops  were  landing,  four  companies 
of  Portugueze  cavdry  arrived  at  Co¬ 
imbra,  having  effected  their  escape 
fVom  Lisbon.  This  hazardous  at¬ 
tempt  was  planned  and  conducted  by 
Feliciano  ae  Carvalho.  A  serjeant, 
by  name  Gamboa,  as  soon  as  their 
flight  was  discovered,  was  dispatched 
to  the  French  commander  at  San- 
tarem,  with 'orders  to  intercept  and 
make  an  example  of  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  atrocious  system  of  these 
barbarians.  Gamboa,  however,  with 
the  party  under  his  command,  fol¬ 
lowed  and  joined  his  countr}’men; 
and  they  accdfciplished  their  danger¬ 
ous  march  in  safety. 

•  Sir  Arthur  determined  to  march 
along  me  road  nearest  the  sea,  for 
the  sake  of  communicating  with  the 
fleet  of  store^ips ;  but  as  this  com¬ 
munication  must  needs  be  very  pre¬ 
carious,  both  as  depending  upon  the 
state  of  the  surf,  and  also  because 
the  army  might  find  it  expedient  to 
strike  more  into  the  country,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  taking 
with  them  sufficient  stores  to  last  till 
they  should  reach  the  Tagus.  The 
advanced  guard  marched  on  the  9th, 
supported  by  the  brigades  under  Ge¬ 
nerals  Hill  and  Ferguson.  Laborde 
and  Tliomiere  had  collected  their 


corps,  to  the  amount  of  from  5  to 
6000  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leiria;  they  threatened  tlie  maga¬ 
zines  formed  in  that  city  for  the  Por¬ 
tugueze  army ;  and  Sir  Arthur  was 
urged  to  advance  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  forthe  sake  of  preserving  them. 
The  main  body  followed  on  the  10th : 
on  that  day  Sir  Arthur  received  ad¬ 
vices  from  Coruna,  informing  him 
that  neither  Blake  nor  Cuesta  was  in 
a  condition  to  act  offensively  against 
Bessieres,  nor  to  follow  him,  if  he 
should  enter  Portugal.  But  at  the 
same  time  news  arrived  of  the  flight 
of  the  intruder  from  Madrid ;  and 
Sir  Arthur  perceived  that  Bessieres 
would  be  more  solicitous  to  cover 
his  retreat  towards  the  French  fron¬ 
tier,  tlian  to  attempt  a  diversion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Junnt.  At  all  events,  there 
was  time  enough  for  his  operations 
against  the  latter  before  the  former 
could  possibly  arrive ;  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  General  Auckland,  or 
Sir  John  Moore,  would  land  before 
Bessieres  could  come  up.  These  ad¬ 
vices,  therefore,  only  determined 
him  to  follow  up  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  which  he  had  concerted  with 
the  utmost  celerity.  On  the  11th, 
the  main  body  joined  the  advanced 
guard  at  Leiria,  and  the  next  day 
the  Portugueze  force,  consisting  of 
6000  men,  including  600  cavalry,  ar¬ 
rived,  the  whole  force  being  now 
collected  there. 

Loison,  meantime,  having  added 
to  his  force  about  1000  men,  from 
the  garrison  of  Setubal,  had  again 
over-run  Alentejo,  dispersed  the 
small  detachment  of  the  Spaniards 
which  fl^d  entered  that  province, 
perpetrated  fresh  slaughters  at  Evo- 
ra,  re-victualled  Elvas,  then,  turn¬ 
ing  back,  crossed  the  Tagus,  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  at  Abrantes,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Thomar  on  the  same  day 
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that  the  main  body  of  the  English  English  army,  and  march  for  8aa« 
reached  Leiria,  the  two  cities  being  tarem,  by  way  of  Thomar ;  urging  as 
about  30  miles  from  each  other.  La*  his  reason,  Uiat  supplies  would  be 
borde  was  at  Alcoba9a,  six  leagues  scarce  on  the  straight  road,  but  here 
from  the  latter  city,  on  the  road  to  there  was  great  plenty,  and  he  should 
Lisbon.  Their  object  had  been  to  join  also  be  in  a  situation  to  cut  off  the 
at  Leiria,  but  in  this  the  British  army  retreat  of  the  French  from  Lisbon, 
had  anticipated  them.  Bernardino  Freire  had  voluntarily  placed  him* 
de  Freire,  the  Portugueze  general,  self  and  his  troops  under  Sir  Arthur’s 
in  his  former  conferences  with  Sir  command  only  the  day  preceding. 
Arthur,  had  expressed  a  wish  that  The  danger  of  the  plan  was  point* 
tlie  British  commissariat  would  sup*  ed  out  to  him,  but  in  vain :  Sir  Ar* 
ply  his  troops  with  British  stores  dur*  tliur  urged  him,  equalljr  in  vain,  to 
ing  the  campaign.  The  impossibi*  co*operate  with  the  British  army  in 
lity  of  complying  with  so  unreason*  the  deliverance  of  Portugal,  if  he  had 
able  a  demand  was  pointed  out ;  and  any  regard  to  his  own  honour,  to  the 
Sir  Arthur  observed,  that  it  was  a  honourofhiscountry,or  of  his  prince: 
new  thing  to  require  any  array  land*  — he  then  requested  him  to  send  him 
ing  from  its  ships  to  supply  not  only  1000  infantry,  with  all  his  cavalry  and 
its  own  consumption  of  meal,  but  af*  light  troops,  engaging  to  feed  them ; 
so  that  of  the  native  army  which  it  and  tliis  was  done.  He  advised  him, 
was  come  to  assist.  He  added,  how*  at  all  events,  to  remain  at  Leiria,  or 
ever,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  have  Alcoba9a,  or  any  where  in  the  rear 
occasion  to  call  upon  the  country  of  the  English,  that  his  troops  might 
for  bread  during  his  march  towards  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  te 
Lisbon,  but  that  beef,  wine,  and  for*  destruction ;  but  notwithstanding  he 
age  would  be  required,  all  of  which  was  now  assured  that  the  English 
the  bishop  of  Porto  had  engaged  general  had  found  resources  in  the 
should  be  supplied.  Notwithstand*  country  fully  adequate  to  their  sub* 
ing  this  explanation.  General  Freire  sistence,  he  said  he  should  persist 
renewed  the  subject  on  his  arrival  at  in  his  plan.  Sir  Artj||ur,  consider- 
Leiria,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  his  ing  it  of  importance,  on  political 
march,  the  following  morning,  at  the  grounds,  that  the  Portugueze  troops 
hour  appointed,  he  sent  a  message  should  accompany  his  marcll^  would  * 
to  the  British  commander,  saying,  have  undertaken  to  feed  them,  if  he 
that  unless  tlie  Portugueze  were  to  could  have  relied  upon  his  commis- 
be  fed  by  the  English  commissariat,  sariat ;  but  this,  he  cdRiplains  in  his 
he  would  separate  them  from  the  dispatch,  was  so  ill  *  composed,  as  to 

*  Sir  Arthur,  upon  the  court  of  inquiry,  begged  leave,  in  justice  to  the  indivi¬ 
duals  composing  this  commissariat,  to  state,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  complain  of 
tlieir  want  of  zeal  in  this  service,  nor  of  any  deficiency  of  exertion  on  their  part. 

*'  Tlie  fact  is,”  said  he,  “  that  I  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  government  to  this 
important  branch  of  the  serviik,  which  is  but  little  understood  in  this  country.  The 
evils  of  which  I  complained  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  situation,  which  prevents  us  from  undertaking  great  milit^  operations,  in 
which  the  subsistence  of  armies  becomes  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  and  these  evils  consisted  in  the  inexperience  of  almost  eveiy  individual  be- 
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be  incapable  of  distributing,  even  to 
the  British  troops,  the  ample  supplies 
which  had  been  procured  for  them. 
Freire’s  conduct  was  imputed  to  an 
opinion  that  the  English  were  too 
weak  for  the  service  upon  which 
they  were  advancing :  his  after  con¬ 
duct  was  not  such  as  to  remove  this 
suspicion.  He  was,  however,  wise 
enough  to  follow  the  advice  which 
he  had  refused,  and  remained  at 
Leiria. 

On  the  14th,  Sir  Arthur  reached 
Alcoba9a,  from  which  the  French 
fell  back  the  preceding  night :  the 
next  day  he  arrived  at  Caldas.  La 
Borde  and  Thomiere  were  now  at 
Borcia,  about  ten  miles  off,  with  4000 
men,  and  their  advanced  posts  were 
at  Brilos,  within  a  league  of  Caldas. 
Orders  were  given  to  drive  them 
from  this  village.  ,  Four  companies 
of  riflemen  marched  upon  this  ser¬ 
vice  :  they  were  tempt^  to  an  in¬ 
cautious  pursuit :  a  superior  body  of 
tlie  enemy  endeavoured  to  cut  them 
off,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had 
not  General  Spencer  come  to  their 
support.  A  trifling  loss  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  this  aflair,  but  the  village 
was  won,  and  the  French  retired  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  neighbourhood;  their 
picquets  having  been  driven  from 
Obidos.  Two  days  afterwards,  they 
were  attacked  in  their  position  at 
Roleia.  This  little  town  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  mountainous 
country ;  and  Laborde  had  posted 
himself  strongly  on  the  heights,  and 
in  the  passes  so  judiciously,  that  su¬ 
perior  numbers  could  not  be  brought 
against  him.  But  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  position,  it  was 
forced.  This  victory  was  purchased 


at  tlie  loss  of 479  men,  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  missing :  the  Hon.  Col.  Lake 
was  among  the  slain.  The  loss  of 
-the  enemy  was  very  great:  they  left 
three  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  con¬ 
querors,  but  they  effected  their  re¬ 
treat  in  good  order.  During  the  ac¬ 
tion,  Sir  Arthur  learnt,  from  a  French 
officer  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
that  their  numbers  were  6000,  and 
that  they  had  stood  the  attack  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  joined  by  Loison  that 
day  at  noon.  The  junction  was  form- 
ed  that  night ;  and  the  united  corps 
retired  beyond  Torres  Vedras,  which 
was  ten  miles  from  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  towards  the  Cabe9a  de  Mon- 
tichique,  a  mountain  half  way  on  the 
road  between  tliat  city  and  Lisbon. 

Sir  Arthur  was  begin¬ 
ning  his  march  for  Torres  Aug.  1 8. 
Vedras  on  the  morrow, 
when  he  received  advices  that  Ge¬ 
neral  Anstruther  was  arrived  on  the 
coast.  His  original  intention  had 
been  to  employ  this  general’s  bri¬ 
gade,  and  that  of  General  Auckland, 
in  besieging  Peniche,  if  that  should 
be  necessary;  otherwise,  to  land  them 
in  some  of  the  bays  near  the  rock, 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  he 
prest  upon  their  front.  But  the  re¬ 
sistance  which  he  had  experienced 
at  Roleia,  and  his  disappointment  of 
any  co-operation  from  Freire,  in¬ 
duced  him  now  to  land  General  An- 
struther’s  troops,  and  join  them  to 
the  army.  He  marched  therefore 
to  the  village  of  Vimiera,  that  being 
the  position  best  calculated  to  effect 
his  junction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
march  in  advance.  Calms  prevent¬ 
ed  the  fleet,  which  was  anchored  off 
the  Berlings,  from  standing  in,  till  the 


longing  to  the  commissariat,  of  the  mode  of  procuring,  conveying,  and  distributing 
supplies.”  He  requested  that  this  explanation  might  stand  upon  the  minutes. 
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evening  of  the  19th.  The  brigade 
was  then  landed  in  Peniche  Bay,  up* 
on  a  sandy  beach,  at  the  foot  of  a 
cliff  almost  perpendicular,  the  ascent 
of  which  is  exceedingly 
Aug.  20.  steep  and  difficult.  A  b^y 
of  French  dragoons  were 
sent  to  attack  them  on  their  march ; 
but  against  this  danger  due  precau¬ 
tions  had  been  taken.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  about  three  leagues,  as  far  as 
Lourinha,  they  found  a  detachment, 
under  General  Spencer,  waiting  to 
receive  them,  and  took  their  position 
in  the  advanced  guai'd. 

The  French  army,  meantime,  had 
assembled  about  Torres  Vedras ;  the 
advanced  guard,  under  Junot,  in  per¬ 
son,  having  taken  up  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  in  front  of  the  town,  and  tlie 
main  body,  under  Laborde  and 
Loison,  being  strongly  posted  be¬ 
hind  it.  Their  cavalry,  during  this  and 
the  preceding  day,  were  very  active : 
they  covered  the  whole  country;  and 
Sir  Arthur  could  gain  no  detailed 
information  of  the  enemy,  except 
that  their  ^wst  was  very  strong,  and 
occupied  by  their  whole  force.  On 
the  20th,  at  noon,  news  arrived  that 
General  Auckland  was  in  the  offing ; 
and,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  in  Ma- 
ceira  Hoads,  to  take  the  command. 
Sir  Arthur’s  plan  had  been  to  march 
on  the  following  morning,  push  his 
advanced  guards  to  Mafra,  and  halt 
the  main  body  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  that  place,  thus  turning 
the  enemy’s  position  at  Torres  Ved¬ 
ras.  He  was  in  possession  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mapofthat  part  of  the  country', 
and  topographical  accounts,  which 
had  been  draWn  for  Sir  Charles  Stu¬ 
art,  during  his  command  in  Portugal. 
The  battle  would  thus  be  fought  in  a 
country  of  which  he  had  adequate 
know  ledge ;  and  he  hoped  to  enter 


Lisbon  with  the  retreating  or  flying 
enemy.  Orders  had  been  issued  for 
this  march  ;  but  the  arrival  of  the 
new  commander  disconcerted  the 
plan  :  the  orders  were  consequently 
recalled:  and  had  k  even  been  other¬ 
wise,  they  would  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed  ;  for  Junot,  who  had  procured  bet- 
ter  intelligence  than  his  antagonist, 
brought  his  whole  force  to  attack 
him,  before  farther  reinforcements 
should  arrive. 

Vimiera  stands  in  a  lovely  valley 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  ana 
screened  from  the  sea  breezes  by 
mountains,  through  which  the  little 
river  Maceira  winds  its  way.  The 
western  termination  of  these  moim- 
tains  reaches  the  shore,  'the  eastern 
is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from 
the  heights,  over  which  the  road 
passes  from  Lourinha.  The  greater 
part  of  tlie  infantry^  were  posted  on 
these  mountains,  with  eight  pieces  of 
cannon ;  Major-general  Hill’s  bri¬ 
gade  being  on  the  right,  and  Major- 
general  Ferguson’s  on  Ae  left,  ha¬ 
ving  one  battalion  on  the  heights  be¬ 
yond  the  ravine.  A  hill  on  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  village  commands  all  the 
ground  to  the  southward  and  east¬ 
ward,  being  itself  commanded  from 
the  mountain  to  the  west,  lliis  hill 
was  occupied  by  Brigadier-generals 
Fane  and  Anstruther.  The  left  of  this 
hill  was  commanded  from  the  heights 
over  which  the  road  to  Lourinha 
passes ;  and  that  position  was  only 
occupied  by  a  picquet,  as  the  camp 
had  been  t^en  up  for  only  a  single 
night.  The  cavalry  and  tlie  reserve 
of  artillery  were  in  the  valley,  flank¬ 
ing  and  supporting  Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  Fane’s  aovanc^  guard. 

About  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  large  bodies  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  appeared  upon  the  heights 
to  the  left,  threatening  the  w'eak  part 
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•f  the  British  position.  Four  brigades, 
under  Major.general  Ferguson,  were 
immediately  moved  across  the  ravine. 
The  attack  began  upon  the  advan* 
ced  guard,  where  the  French  were 
bravely  received.  General  Auck¬ 
land,  with  the  last  of  the  four  brigades 
which  had  been  ordered  totheheights, 
attacked  them  in  flank  on  his  way ; 
and,  after  a  desperate  contest,  they 
were  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of 
seven  pieces  of  cannon.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  20th  light  dragoons  pur¬ 
sued  them ;  but  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
were  so  superior  in  number,  that  this 
party  suffered  severely,  and  their 
commander,  Lieutenant-colonel  Tay¬ 
lor,  fell.  The  attack  was  commen¬ 
ced  about  the  same  time  on  the 
Lourinha  heights ;  it  was  made  with 
the  usual  impetuosity  of  the  French, 
and  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
horse.  Our  riflemen  were  driven 
in  ;  but  General  Ferguson’s  division 
received  the  enemy  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  voile)',  and  brought  them  to 
the  bayonet.  They  were  the  flower 
of  the  French  army ;  and  they  came 
up  to  the  charge  like  men  accustom¬ 
ed  to  victory ; — but  no  troops,  how¬ 
ever  disciplined,  however  brave,  how¬ 
ever  accustomed  to  victory,  have 
e’'er  withstood  the  charge  of  the 
British  bayonet.  In  one  moment 
their  foremost  rank  fell,  like  a  line  of 
grass  before  the  scythes  of  the  mow¬ 
ers  :  the  very  men  whose  superiority 
was  thus  so  decidedly  proved,  could 
not  speak  without  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  awe  of  so  complete  and 
instantaneous  a  destruction, — pro¬ 
duced,  as  it  was,  not  by  artillery  or 
explosions,  but  by  their  own  act  and 
deed,  and  the  strengtlTof  their  own 
hands.  The  French  gave  way  ;  and 
six  pieces  of  cantion  were  taken  from 
them  in  the  pursuit.  They  made  a 
vigorous  attempt,  under  General  Kcl- 


lerman,  to  recover  these  afterwards, 
from  the  71st  and  82d  regiments, 
which  were  halted  in  the  valley  where 
these  guns  had  been  taken.  These 
regiments  retired  from  the  low 
ground,  and  having  reached  the 
heights,  halted,  faced  about,  and,  in 
their  turn,  attacked  the  enemy,  now 
in  the  vdley,  from  whence  they 
drove  them  with  great  loss.  The 
French  general  Bernier  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  this  action,  and  in  danger  of 
being 'put  to  death  by  those  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  when  a 
Highland  corporal  of  the  Tlst  regi¬ 
ment,  by  name  Mackay,  came  up, 
and  rescued  him.  The  French  ge-’ 
neral,  in  gratitude  for  this  preserva¬ 
tion,  or,  not  improbably,  causing  to 
appear  grateful,  by  giving  what  he 
expected  would  be  taken,  offered 
him  his  watch  and  purse, — which 
Mackay  positively  refused  to  accept. 
When  he  had  delivered  his  prisoner, 
in  safety,  to  Colonel  Pack,  the  French 
general  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in 
astonishment,  “  What  sort  of  man 
can  this  be  ?  he  has  done  me  tlie 
greatest  service,  and  yet  refuses  to 
take  from  me  all  the  reward  I  can 
at  present  offer  him  !”  Colonel  Pack 
answered,  “  We  are  British  soldiers, 
sir,  and  not  plunderers.”  Mackay 
had  his  -  reward  : — By  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley’s  express  desire,  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  made  a  serjeant ;  and  the 
Highland  Society,  at  their  next  meet¬ 
ing,  voted  that  a  gold  medal,  with  a 
suitabledcviceand  inscription,  should 
be  presented  him,  as  a  mark  of  the 
sense  which  they  entertained  of  his 
meritorious  conduct.  The  society 
rewarded,  at  the  same  time,  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  another  countryman,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  honourably  ' 
at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  His  name 
was  Stewart,  and  he  was  piper  to 
thc'grenadier  company  of  the  same 
13 
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regiment.  Early  in  the  action,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  dangerous  wound  in  the 
thigh : — thus  rendered  unable  to  ac¬ 
company  his  regiment,  he  would  not 
be  carried  olF  the  field,  but,  sitting 
down  *  wliere  his  comrades  might 
hear  him,  he  placed  his  pipes  under 
his  arm,  and  continued  playing  war¬ 
like  airs  till  tlie  end  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  A  handsome  stand  of  High¬ 
land  pipes,  with  an  inscription  com¬ 
memorating  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  deserved  the  donation,  was  vo¬ 
ted  him  bv  his  country  society. 

Most  01  the  wounded  French  who 
fell  into  the  conquerors’  hands  were 
young  men,  and  of  delicate  appear¬ 
ance, — apparently  men  whose  lot 
would  not  have  fallen  in  the  army, 
under  any  other  system  than  that 
of  the  conscription,  though,  having 
been  forced  into  it,  they  had  acqui¬ 
red  the  worst  vices  which  have  ever 
disgraced  and  degraded  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms.  They  were  dressed 
in  long  white  linen  coats  and  trow- 
aers,  their  firelocks  were  about  six 
inches  longer  in  the  barrel  than  ours, 
their  bayonet  about  three  shorter, 
the  locks  of  their  pieces  much  bet¬ 
ter  finished,  and  the  pans  so  con¬ 
structed,  that  the  powder  b  not  liable 
to  fall  out, — an  accident  which  ofVen 
happens, to  ours.  Mr  Ormsby,  the 
chaplain  on  the  staff  of  the  British 
army,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
render  assistance  to  some  of  th^em, 
while  under  the  surgeon’s  hands,  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  one  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  commiseration,  and  uttered, 
at  the  same  time,  a  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret  at  the  horrors  of  war. 
The  maimed  tyger  answered  him, 
with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  indig¬ 
nation,  that  he  gloried  in  his  wounds. 


and  that  war  was  the  greatest  hap¬ 
piness  of  life.  During  the  whole 
day  the  armed  peasantry  were  prowl¬ 
ing  about  the  field,  taking  vengeance 
imon  every  wounded  or  stri^gling 
Frenchman  whom  they  could  find, 
for  the  manifold  wrongs  of  their 
country,  and  the  aggravated  injuries 
which  they  had  endured.  So  con¬ 
scious  indeed  were  the  prisoners  of 
tlie  little  mercy  which  tliey  deser¬ 
ved  at  their  hands,  that  they  dread¬ 
ed  lest  they  should  break  in  upon 
them,  and  massacre  them  all;  and 
a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect 
them.  The  peasantry,  however,  pas¬ 
sed  the  night  in  the  field,  carousing 
round  a  large  fire,  recounting  to  each 
other  what  they  had  done,  and  re¬ 
joicing  over  tlie  day’s  work.  The 
total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  action 
was  about  three  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  thirteen  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  twenty-three  ammunition 
waggons  :  that  of  the  English  seven 
hundred  and  twenty,  l^e  French 
were  superior,  both  in  cavalry  and 
artillery;  and  the  admission  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  that  the  whole  of 
their  force  was  employed,  while  not 
more  than  half  the  British  army  was 
engaged,  implies  that  the  superiority 
of  skill  was  on  their  side  also.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  victory  was  decisive; 
and,  had  it  been  duly  followed  up, 
the  must  splendid  and  important 
consequences  must  have  resulted. 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  joined  the 
army  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
after  the  dispositions  were  made,  but 
before  the  action  was  begun : — ^with 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur,  honourable  to  himself,  he  de¬ 
clined  assuming  the  command  till 
that  general  should  have  completed 


*  Weel,  my  bra*  ladt,  I  can  gan^;  nae  farther  wi*  ye  a-fighting  ;  but  deel  ha*e  my 
mU  y ye  sal  want  music,— were  his  words. 
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kn  operation  which  he  had  bo  well 
begun.  About  the  clof>e  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  however,  Sir  Arthur  came  up 
to  him,  and  proposed  to  pursue  the 
enemy.  They  had  had  a  conference, 
the  preceding  night,  on  shipboard, 
and  Sir  Harry  had  then  resolved  to 
wait  for  the  expected  reinforcements 
before  he  advanced,  in  consideration 
of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  his 
power  of  better  equipment  than  the 
English  possessed,  his  great  superi¬ 
ority  of  cavalry,  the  almost  total 
want  of  it  in  the  British  army,  the 
reinforcements  which  he  could  dVaw, 
with  ease  and  safety,  from  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  the  impossibility  of  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  country,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  victuallers.  The  vic¬ 
tory  which  he  witnessed  had  no  effect 
upon  his  pre-concerted  plan; — he  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  al¬ 
tering  his  former  resolution  of  not 
advancing,  and  that  the  same  reason¬ 
ing  which  before  determined  him  to 
wait  for  the  reinforcements,  had  still 
its  full  force  in  his  judgment  and 
opinion.  At  this  moment  the  enemy 
were  retiring-,  evidently  in  great  dis¬ 
order,  and  most  completely  disheart¬ 
ened  by  their  defeat.  Sir  Arthur 
did  not  press  his  opinion :  his  repu¬ 
tation,  his  past  victories,  his  imme¬ 
diate  success,  would  have  justified 
him  in  pressing  it ;  the  glor^  of  his 
country,  and  the  common  interests 
of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
require  that  he  should  have  pressed 
it  with  ardour.  Whether  the  defe¬ 
rence  due  to  superior  rank,  in  this 
instance  better  forgotten,  or  an  angry 
dissatisfaction,  that  he  should  have 
been  superseded  at  such  a  moment, 
prevailed  over  feelings  more  gene¬ 
rous,  as  well  as  more  natural,  and  a 
wisersenseof  duty, -Resubmitted  his 
judgment,  and  the  irrecoverable  op¬ 
portunity  was  let  pass.  Nelson  would 


have  acted  otherwise:  it  was  by  wear¬ 
ing  without  orders  that  he  obtained 
the  great  success  of  the  battle  of  Cape 
8t  Vincent ;  jt  was  by  continuing  the 
action,  in  disregard  and  disobedience 
of  orders,  that  he  saved  the  British 
fleet  at  Copenhagen,  and  dictated 
terms  to  Oeimiark. 

On  the  follow  ing  morn¬ 
ing,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Aug.QQ, 
arrived,  to  supersede  Sir 
Harry  Burrard ;  so  that  the  British 
army  had  three  commanders-in-chief 
within  four-and-twenty  hours.  He 
landed, according  to  his  own  account, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  French  army,  and  many 
circumstances  of  a  local  and  inciden¬ 
tal  nature,  necessarily  of  great  weight 
in  deciding  what  measures  should  be 
pursued.  A  few  hours  after  his  arrival. 
Gem  ral  Kellerman  appeared,  with 
a  flag  of  truce  from  Junot,  in  order 
to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
during  which  a  convention  might  be 
concluded  for  the  evacuation  of  Por¬ 
tugal  by  the  French.  An  armistice 
was  soon  concluded,  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : — that  the  river  Sisandre 
should  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  armies,  and  that 
neither  of  them  should  occupy  Tor¬ 
res  Vedras :  that  the  English  general 
should  bind  himself  to  comprehend 
the  armed  Portu^ueze  in  the  truce ; 
and  that  their  line  of  demarcation 
should  be  from  Leiria  to  Thomar : 
that  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
army  should  in  no  case  be  considered 
as  prisoners  of  war;  that  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  it  should  be  transported 
to  France  with  their  arms  and  bag¬ 
gage  and  private  property,  and  that 
%ey  should  be  deprived  of  no  part 
of  it  whatsoever :  that  no  indiviclual, 
whether  Portugueze,  Frenchman,  or 
of  a  nation  allied  to  France,  should 
be  molested  for  his  political  conduct, 
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but  should  be  protected,  both  in  per* 
son  and  property,  and  have  liberty 
to  retire  from  Portugal  within  a  li¬ 
mited  time,  with  all  his  effects :  that 
the  neutrality  of  the  port  of  Lisbon 
should  be  acknowle^ed  for  the 
Russian  fleet;  tliat  is  to  say,  .that, 
when  the  English  army  and  fleet 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  city 
and  port,  the  said  Russian  fleet 
should  neither  be  disturbed  during 
its  stay,  nor  stopped  when  it  might 
choose  to  depart,  nor  pursued  when 
it  had  sailed,  till  after  the  time  fixed, 
in  such  cases,  by  maritime  law :  that 
all  the  French  artillery,  and  all  their 
cavalry  horses,  should  be  transported 
to  France.* 

The  defect  of  judgment,  in  not 
pursuing  the  victory  of  Vimiera,  wm 
not  imputable  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley; 
but  he  tvas  chargeable  with  the  far 
more  grievous  fault  of  having  form¬ 
ed,  or  rather  submitted  to,  this  fatal 
armistice,  of  which  every  article  was 
palpably  dictated  by  the  more  able 
Frenchman.  The  definitive  conven¬ 
tion  which  tbllowed  was  even  more 
scandalous;  it  was  more  favourable 
to  France,  more'  disgraceful  to  Eng¬ 
land,  more  injurious  and  unjust  to 
our  allies ;  for  not  only  was  there  an 
express  article,  declaring,  that  if  any 
doubts  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  point  of  the  treaty,  it  should  be 
explained  favourably  to  the  French ; 
not  only  was  there  the  same  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  French  army  should 
carry  with  it  all  its  equipments  and 
property,  and  that  all  individuals,  of 
that  army  should  be  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  private  property,  of  every  ' 
description,  with  full  security  here¬ 
after  for  the  purchasers; — but  the 
whole  of  the  trench  exactions  and 
confiscations,  committed  upon  the 


Portugueze  and  the  English  settlers 
in  Portugal,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
British  generals,  in  an  article,  which 
stated,  that  such  arrears  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  requisitions,  and  claims  of  the 
French  government,  against  subjects 
of  Portugal,  or  any  other  individuals 
residing  in  the  country,  which  had 
not  been  paid  up  to  the  date  of  this 
convention,  were  cancelled ;  the  ne- 
cessaiy  consequence  of  such  an  arti¬ 
cle  being,  that  their  right  to  all  which 
\hey  had  already  extorted  was  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  the  possession  there¬ 
of  secur^  to  them.  By  another  ar¬ 
ticle,  thePortugueze  traitorswere  not 
only  promised  indemnity,  but  even 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  commanders.  Liberty  was 
given  them  to  retire  into  France,  if 
they  pleased ;  that  is,  liberty  was  se¬ 
cured  forthem  to  remain  in  Portugal, 
if  they  thought  they  could  be  more 
serviceable  to  France  there,  and  as¬ 
sist  in  betraying  it  a  second  time. 
And  because  the  Spanish  troops  de¬ 
tained  on  shipboard  in  the  Tagus 
were  to  be  set  free,  the  British  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  engaged  to  obtain 
of  the  Spaniards  to  restore  all  such 
French  subjects  in  Spain  as  had  been 
imprisoned,  not  having  been  taken 
in  t  battle.  The  article  in  the  ar¬ 
mistice  concerning  the  Russian  fleet, 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  absolutely  refu¬ 
sed  to  ratify;  yet  he  consented  to 
terms  of  which  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  they  were  only  not  as  dis¬ 
graceful  as  the  former.  He  agreed 
that  the  ships  should  be  held  as  a 
deposit  by  England,  to  be  restored  to 
the  czar  within  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
admiral,  with  all  the  officeiB,  seamen, 
and  marines,  should  be  conveyed 
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home  in  men  of  war,  or  proper  ves¬ 
sels,  at  the  expence  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  without  any  condition  or 
stipulation  respecting  their  future 
*  services.  -  The  intimate  connection 
which  hod  so  lately  subsisted  between 
the  courts  of  London  and  Peters- 
burgli,  and  the  personal  regard  which 
the  British  admiral  entertained  for 
Admiral  Siniavin,  were  assigned,  by 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  as  reasons  why  an 
understanding  acceptable  to  both  na¬ 
tions  should  be  accepted.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  became  us  to  manifest  every 
mark  of  personal  respect  towards  the 
Russian  officers,  because,  though  tlie 
want  of  principle  and  judgement  in 
their  sovereign  had  involved  the  two 
pountries  in  war,  there  existed  no 
hostile  feelings  nor  jarring  interests 
between  them;  and  the  wishes  of  both 
were  for  a  renewal'of  that  long  esta¬ 
blished  intercourse  which  was  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both :  and  it  also  behoved 
us  especially  to  show  ourselves  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  protection  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  horded  to  the  English  and 
Portugueze  refugees,  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  which  they  had  given  them  of 
effecting  their  escape.  These  were 
personal  favours,  for  whicli  the  ob¬ 
vious  personal  return  would  have 
been,  immediately  to  have  liberated 
the  officers,  on  tneir  parole,  and  to 
have  shown  every  courtesy  by  which 
tlie  evils  of  hostility  c()p  be  mitiga¬ 
ted.  But  to  talk  of  personal  regard 
between  the  two  admirals  as  influ¬ 
encing  the  terms  of  c^tulation,  was 
a  thing  as  unheard  of  as  the  terms 
themselves.  Hold  in  deposit ! — the 
phrase  had  never  before  been  known 
in  the  British  navy :  they  knew  what 
it  was  to  fight  their  enen^ies,  they 
knew  what  it  was  to  beat,  to  capture, 
to  sink,  burq  and  destroy  them,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  spirit  atid  letter  of 
their  instructions.  This  was  what 
the  navy  said ;  this  was  what  the  na¬ 
tion  said  ;  and  the  bitter  reflection 
occurred  to  both,  how  would  Nelson 
have  received  such  a  proposal ! 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  account  of 
the  battle  reached,  England  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  armistice  and  con¬ 
vention  arrived.  The  account  was 
neither  clear  nor  satisfactory  ;  never¬ 
theless,  his  declaration  that  the  ene¬ 
my  had  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  con¬ 
firmed,  as  it  ivas,  by  tidings,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  French  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  evacuate  Portugal,  filled  the 
whole  nation  with  joy ;  and  the  news 
of  Junot’s  unconditional  surrender 
was  expected,  as  what  most  certain¬ 
ly  ensue.  When  the  terms  of  the 
convention  arrived,  the  ministry  or¬ 
dered  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  to 
be  fired,  as  if  it  had  been  matter  of 
rejoicing.  Never  did  any  ministry 
so  completely  mistake  the  temper  of 
the  public ;  and  never  was  any  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  so  unanimously  and  so  in¬ 
stantaneously  manifested,  as  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  all  England  at  these 
unparalleled  terms  of  advantage  con¬ 
ceded  to  a  beaten  enemy, — and  to 
such  an  enemy! — an  enemy, who, ha¬ 
ving  entered  Portugal  without  any 
formalities  or  pretext  of  wiur,but  with 
professions  of  peace,  had  reduced  it 
to  the  state  of  a  conquered  country, 
and  exercised  oppressions,  and  com¬ 
mitted  atrocities  there,  to  which  no 
conquered  country  in  Europe,  since 
tlie  barbarous  ages,  has  been  subject¬ 
ed,  and  who,  having  thus  outlawed 
themselves  by  their  crimes,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  banditti  and  buccaneers, 
not  as  honourable  soldiers.  Great 
Britain  had  fiad  its  share  of  disaster 
and  disgrace :  the  capitulatioos  qf 
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the  Helder  and  of  Buenos  Ayres 
were  remembered ;  but  they  were 
remembered  as  less  shameful  than 
the  convention  of  Cintra ;  and  it  was 
universally  felt  that  no  formei*  tran¬ 
saction  had  ever  so  fatally  blasted 
the  hopes  of  the  country,  or  inflicted 
BO  deep  and  mortal  a  wound  upon  its 
honour.  Nothing  else  could  be  talked 
of,  nothing  else  could  be  thought  of : 
men  greeted  each  other  in  the  streets 
with  execrations  upon  those  who  had 
signed  this  detested  convention ;  it 
kept  them  waking  at  night,  or  dis¬ 
turbed  their  sle^,  like  a  misdeed  or 
a  misfortune  of  their  own.  The 
London  newspapers  joined  in  one 
cry  of  wonder  and  abhorrence ;  on 
no  former  occasion  had  they  been 
so  unanimous,  and  scarcely  ever  was 
their  language  so  energetic,  so  man¬ 
ly,  so  worthy  of  the  English  press. 
Hie  provincial  papers  proved  that, 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
the  resentment  of  this  grievous  wrong 
was  the  same: — some  refused  to  dis¬ 
grace  their  pages  by  inserting  so  in¬ 
famous  a  treaty  ;  others  surrounded 
it  with  broad  black  lines,  putting 
their  journal  in  mourning  for  the 
dismal  information  it  contained ; 
some  headed  the  page  with  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  three  gallowses,  and  a 
general  suspended  from  each,  cut  in 
wood  for  the  occasion. 

What  could  be  done  ?  There  were 
■ot  wanting  writers  who  called  upon 
government  to  annul  the  convention. 
Hie  Romans  would  have  done  so, 
and  have  delivered  up  the  generals 
who  signed  it,  bound  and  haltered, 
to  the  enemy’s  discretion.  Would 
it  be  argued,  that  to  break  the  treaty 
would  be  to  break  our  faith  towards 
the  enemy  ?  Why,  it  was  so  framed 
that  it  could  not  be  fulfilled  without 
breaking  our  faith  towards  each  and 
•U  of  our  allies !  We  were  the  allies 


of  Portugal ;  and  it^was  a  breach  of 
faith  towards  Portugal,  to  transport 
this  army  of  thieves,  ravishers,  and 
murderers  out  of  the  country  in  which 
they  had  perpetrated  their  crimes, 
and  from  which  they  had  no  other 
possible  means  of  escape.  We  were 
the  allies  of  Spain ;  and  it  was  abreach 
of  faith  towards  i^ain,  if  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  French  troops,  cut 
off  from  all  succour  and  all  retreat, 
should  be  conveyed,  under  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag,  into  their  own  country,  with 
all  their  arms  and  baggage,  that  they 
might  join  the  forces  with  which 
Buonaparte  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  patriots.  We  were  the  al¬ 
lies  of  Sweden ;  and  it  was  a  breach  of 
faith  towards  Sweden,  to  cariy  Rus¬ 
sian  sailors  through  the  Swedish  fleet, 
for  the  purpose  of  manning  Russian 
ships  against  the  Swedes.  Were  we 
then  to  annul  tliis  treaty  with  our 
enemies,  or  to  betray  our  friends? 
for  to  this  alternative  our  triumvirate 
of  generals  had  reduced  us !  No  law 
of  nations  could  justify  them  in  ma¬ 
king  such  stipulations ;  no  law  of  na¬ 
tions  therefore  could  justify  us  in  per¬ 
forming  them.  But  the  French,  it  was 
urged,had  already  fulfilled  their  part  of 
the  convention ;  they  had  evacuated 
the  fortified  towns,  and  admitted  us  in¬ 
to  Lisbon.  Thus  we  had  already  reifi¬ 
ed  the  advantages  on  our  side,  and 
were,  in  honour,  bound  to  carry  into 
effect  the  remainder  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  advantageous  to  them. 
In  whatever  way  we  acted,  some  loss 
of  honour  was  inevitable ;  but,  evi¬ 
dently,  it  was  less  disgraceful  to  break 
the  terms  than  to  fulfil  them ; — bet¬ 
ter  that  the  French  should  reproach 
us,  than  that  they  should  compliment 
us  upon  a  fidelity  which  enabled  them 
to  injure  our  tdlies.  And  if  Junot 
and  his  army  were  kept  prisoners, 
even  then  their  fate  was  better  than 
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they  had  either  expected  or  deser. 
red ;  their  lives  were  safe ;  whereas 
had  the  battle  of  Vimiera  been  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  proper  activity,  and  if 
our  conaoianders  had  acted  with  that 
concili.iting  and  encouraging  spirit 
towards  Portugal  which  both  policy 
and  principle  might  have  taught  them, 
few  of  the  French  would  have  survi¬ 
ved  to  be  made  prisoners;  and  espe¬ 
cial  care  should  have  been  taken, 
that  Junot,  and  those  who,  by  his  or¬ 
ders,  had  put  the  Portugueze  to 
death,  as  rebels,  should  have  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  Portugueze, 
that  they  might  have  perished  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

The  blow  might  have  decided  the 
fate  of  Europe.  France  had  lost  an 
army  m  Andalusia,  and  how  deeply 
Bonaparte  felt  the  loss  was  shewn  by 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  concealed 
it  from  tlie  French  people.  What 
might  not  have  been  tlie  effect  of 
the  destruction  of  a  second  and  lar¬ 
ger  army,  following  so  close  upon 
^  that  of  the  former !  How  wouhl  it 
have  encouraged  the  Portugueze, 
given  new  animation  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  raised  the  hope  and  the 
courage  of  those  various  states  who 
were  suffering  under  the  tyrant’syoke ! 
It  would  have  been  some  consola¬ 
tion  to  the  people  of  England  if  t  ey 
could  have  attributed  treachery  or  cor- 
ruption  to  the  men  whohad  thus  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  interests  ot  four  nations;  ac¬ 
customed,  however,a8  we  are,  to  open 
and  shameless  corruption  at  home, 
such  is  still  the  British  character,  that 
no  suspicion  of  this  kind  could  lie 
entertained ;  and  for  want  of  honour, 
want  of  feeling,  want  of  sense,  there 
was  no  other  punishment  than  public 
contempt  and  indignation,  to  which 
men,  thus  morally  and  intellectually 
defective,  must  necessarily  be  in¬ 
sensible. 
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These  were  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  more  they 
examined  the  convention,  and  the 
more  information  they_  ootained,  the 
greater  was  their  astonishmeut  and 
their  shame.  Sir  Arthur  VVellesley 
had  acknowledged  Buonaparte  as 
emperor  of  France  and  king  of  Ita¬ 
ly  in  the  armistice,  and  given  Junot  * 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Abrantes  the 
former  implied  only  a  forgetfulness 
of  forms,  which  yet  it  behoved  him  to 
have  remembered  and  insisted  on; 
for  the  latter  recognition  no  possible 
plea  of  excuse  could  be  alleged  :  for 
whom,  or  what,  was  he  fighting  in 
Portugal,  if  Junot  was  Duke  of  A- 
brantes  i  But  the  whole  of  the  ar¬ 
mistice  and  of  the  convention  dis¬ 
played  the-smne  insolent  contempt 
of  the  feelings  and  rights  of  the  Por¬ 
tugueze.  Not  till  the  second  day 
alter  the  armistice  was  concluded, 
did  Sir  Arthur  notify  it  to  the  Bishop 
of  Porto,  a  man  so  conspicuoug 
among  the  patriots,  both  for  his  rank, 
character,  and  the  services  which  he 
had  performed;  and  then,  without 
deigning  to  enter  into  any  particu¬ 
lars,  he  told  him  that  the  agreement 
contained  nothing  remarkable,  ex¬ 
cept  a  provision  for  securing  the 
neutrality  of  the  port  of  Lisbon  to 
the  Russian  squraron!  However 
little  remarkable  such  an  agreement 
might  appear  to  the  man  who  con¬ 
cluded  it,  the  Portugueze  saw  it  with 
clearer  eyes ;  and  General  Freire  en¬ 
tered  aformal  protestagainst 
the  convention :  first, against  Sept.^i* 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  trea¬ 
ty,  because  it  was  tot  dly  void  of  that 
deference  due  to  the  prince  regent, 
or  the  government  which  represented 
him ;  on  account  of  ail  that  might  be 
hostile  in  it  to  the  sovereign  authori¬ 
ty  and  independence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  all  that  it  contained  a- 
2  a 
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gainst  the  honour,  safety,  and  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  nation.  In  particular, 
he  protested  against  those  articles 
which  determini'd  the  surrender  of 
Portugueze  fortified  places,  stores, 
and  ships,  tothe  English  forces,  with¬ 
out  solemnly  declaring  that  the  sur¬ 
render  was  momentary,  and  that  they 
were  immediately  to  be  restored  to 
the  prince  regent,  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  in  whose  aid  the  Eng¬ 
lish  came  as  auxiliaries ;  against  the 
article  pern  itting  subjects  of  France, 
or  of  powers  in  alliance  with  France, 
to  continue  in  Portugal ;  against 
that  which  secured  impunity  for  the 
frenchihed  Portugueze,  because  it 
attempted  to  restrain  the  government 
from  bringing  to  justice  and  condign 
punishment  those  persons  who  had 
been  notoriously  and  scandalously 
disloyal  to  their  prince  and  their 
country,  by  joining  and  serving  the 
French ;  and  even  if  the  protection 
of  the  English  army  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  screen  them  from  the  pu¬ 
nishment  which  they  deservetl,  he 
argued,  that  still  it  should  not  prevent 
their  expulsion,  in  order  that  Portu¬ 
gal  might  no  longer  be  in  danger  of 
being  again  betrayed  by  the  same 
men.  Finally,  he  protested,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon 
and  its  environs,  nothing  having  been 
stipulated  to  secure  them  from  being 
still  vexed  and  oppressed  by  the 
French  during  their  stay.  To  these 
heads  he  limited  his  protest,  passing 
over,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  other 
objects  of  less  importance,  such  as 
the  concession  of  horses,  which  al¬ 


most  all  belonged  to  Portugal,  and  of 
magazines  filled  at  the  expence  of 
Portugal, '  and  consequently  belong¬ 
ing  only  by  fact,  not  by  right,  to  the 
unjust  invaders. 

Objections  to  the  same  tenor  had 
been  virtually  stated  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  pending  the  negociations 
by  Major  Ayres  Pinto  de  So  usa 
then  representing  his  general.  He 
had  stated  that  the  French  were  not 
strong  enough  to  claim  such  terms ; 
and  that  the  Portugueze  were  now 
in  a  state  to  exact  an  account  from 
them  of  the  robberies,  rapines,  de¬ 
predations,  murders,  and  sacrileges, 
of  every  kind,  which  they  had  com¬ 
mitted,  atrocities  which  required  ex¬ 
emplary  vengeance.  He  comment¬ 
ed  also  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  Portugueze  were  treated  in  this 
armistice,  as  if  they  were  not  a 
party  most  essentially  concerned  in 
the  transaction.  *  The  British  army, 
said  General  Freire,  cannot  and 
should  not  he  considered  in  this 
country  in  any  other  light  than  an 
auxiliary  army ;  as  such  it  was  appli¬ 
ed  for  by  the  provisionary  govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  sueh  it  should  still  be 
ceiisidere>i,  let  its  strength  be  what 
it  v'ill,  to  avoid  exciting  mistrust. — 
Underthese  circumstances,  any  trea¬ 
ty  which  was  to  be  discussed  with 
the  French,  should  have  been  done 
in  conjunction  with  the  Portugueze 
government,  and  with  their  full  ap¬ 
probation. 

The  British  commander.in-chief 
was  not  aware  of  the  political-  faults 
which  he  had  committed  till  they 
were  thus  pointed  out.  The  disre- 


♦  “  Votre  Exceltencf  se  rapeUera  $an$  doule  (fuejt  lui  ai  obstrvi  quf  le  gorentr- 
ment  et  le  peuple  Portupait  eloit  un  peu  trop  cavalierement  traitie  duns  I’armii^ 
lice,  et  que  je  Jis  tout  man  possible  pour  faire  sentir  a  votr't  Excellence  ce  que  en 
pourroit  rcsultevt  ct  qu'iljalloit  ab^olwiient  que  P armee  Portugais  et  le  gouverncment 
du  paysfut  considcrc  en  quelque  sorte^  ne  Jusse  que  pour  mittre  un  J'rein  aux'^aux 
bruits,  que  des foctieux,  et  dcs  amis  des  Franfais  tachcroient  de  propagerP 
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gard  to  an  independent  ally,  manifest¬ 
ed  both  in  the  armistice  and  con¬ 
vention,  proceeded  from  pure  want 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  generals,  not  from  intentional  dis¬ 
respect  :  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  no 
sooner  discovered  in  what  manner 
it  was  resented  ^  the  Portugueze, 
than  he  assured  General  Freire,  add¬ 
ing  also  that  he  would  use  the  ne¬ 
cessary  means  for  giving  publiciw  to 
the  pledge,  that  he  served  in  Por¬ 
tugal  as  the  commander  of  a  force 
acting  in  alliance  with  that  country, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  considered 
himself  bound,  by  duty  and  honour, 
to  pay  as  strict  a  regard  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  prince  regent,  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  security  of  the  government, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  of  which 
he  was  the  lawful  ruler,  as  the  Por¬ 
tugueze  general  himself.  Another 
protest  came  from  the  Monteiro  Mor, 
governor  of  \lgarve,  president  of 
^e  junta  of  that  kingdom,  and  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  army  of  the  south ;  and 
he  accompanied  his  protest  by  a  re¬ 
quest,  that,  on  account  of  the  rob¬ 
beries  and  atrocities  of  the  French, 
the  vessels  employed  to  carry  them 
home  might  be  embargoed  till  the 
king  of  England  and  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  should  resolve  on  what  was 
best  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  two  nations:  he  required  also 
that  a  rigorous  inventory  should  be 
made  of  their  baggage,  by  Portu¬ 
gueze  and  English  commissioners, 
that  they  might  not  carry  with  them 
the  booty  vmich  they  had  so  infa¬ 
mously  obtained. 

From  all  these  difficulties  in  which 
the  British  commanders  had  involved 
themselves  and  their  country,  an  op¬ 
portunity  was  afford^  them  of  co¬ 
ming  od,  if  not  with  honour,  at  least 
with  diminished  ignominy,  by  the 
French  themselves,  who,  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  de¬ 


manded,  and  actually  received  money 
arising  from  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  after  it  had  been  signed. 
No  farther  ground  could  have  been 
wanting,  at  once  to  have  annulled  the 
convention,  and  declared  Junot  and 
his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war,  this 
palpable  infraction  having  been  thus 
committed.  But  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  deplorable  transac¬ 
tions,  the  utmost  delicacy  was  to  be 
observed  toward  the  French,  as  if 
they  were  the  only  persons  whose 
feelings  were  to  be  consulted !  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  during  the  nego- 
ciation,  proposed  that  some  mode 
should  be  devised  to  make  the  French 
generals  “  disgorge  the  church  plate 
which  they  had  stolen — they  are 
his  own  words.  An  article  was  fra¬ 
med,  in  consequence,  specifying,  in 
direct  terms,  that  the  property  of 
churches,  monasteries,  galleries  ot 
paintings,  &c.  should  not  be  carried 
away;  but  this  article  was  withdrawn, 
on  the  r^eated  representations  of 
Kellerman,  and  at  Junot’s  particular 
request,  because  he  said  it  appeared 
so  reproachful  to  the  French  army 
to  have  it  introduced  into  a  public 
document :  and  the  British  generals 
consented  to  have  it  withdrawn,  for 
the  very  reason  which  should  have 
made  them  insist  upon  its  publica¬ 
tion, — contenting  ttiemselves  with 
Junot’s  word  of  honour  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  should  be  removed !  Ge¬ 
neral  Kellerman,  too,  'disclaimed  all 
idea  of  military  men  conducting 
themselves  with  such  a  spirit  of  indi¬ 
vidual  rapacity  as  had  been  attribu¬ 
ted,  in  some  instances,  to  the  French 
officers;  and  even  expressed  his 
hope,  that  if  there  were  any  such 
persons  in  the  army,  they  might  reap 
no  benefit  from  their  misconduct. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  these  excuses.  Encouraged 
by  this,  Jqnot  demanded  five  Danish 
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ships  to  remove  his  own  personal  ef. 
fecLs  !  This  indeed  was  too  much,— 
yet  the  frigate  in  which  he  sailed  had 
not  sufficient  space  for  his  baggage, 
and  he  carried  off  no  fewer  than 
twelve  carriages !  It  seamed  as  if 
the  Erenoh  general  supposed  what¬ 
ever  he  asked  must  necessarily  be 
conceded,  and  imagined  that  men 
could  not  have  been  so  fooled  in  ne- 
gociation,  unless  they  had  been  in 
some  degree  afraid, — not,  indeed,  of 
an  army  which  they  had  beaten,  but 
of  the  vengeance  which  their  great 
Napoleon  might  afterwards  exact. 
But  the  impudence  of  this  demand, 
and  the  robberies  which  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  commit,  at  length  provo¬ 
ked  the  English,  and  in  some  degree 
alarmed  them  for  the  consequences. 
The  Juiz  de  Povo  of  Lisbon  present¬ 
ed  a  formal  protest  against  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  terms  had  not  been 
made  public, — it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  have  published  them. 
In  fact,  though  the  substance  was 
but  too  plainly  manifested,  the  trea¬ 
ty  itself  was  not  seen  by  the  Portu- 
gueze  nor  the  British  army  till  it  reach¬ 
ed  Lisbon  in  the  English  newspa¬ 
pers.  But,  the  magistrate  said,  the 
people  knew  that  there  was  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  three  states  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  it  left  them  with¬ 
out  satisfiction  for  the  crimes  both 
against  divine  and  human  laws,  and 
without  vengeance  for  the  murders, 
robberies,  and  atrocities,  of  every 
kind,  which  the  usurpers  had  com¬ 
mitted.  **  Our  churches  stript,”  said 
he,  the  royal  palaces  damaged,  the 
royal  treasury  plundered,  the  people 
reduced  to  poverty  and  misery,  so 
that  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
capital  are  rendered  impaussable  b^ 
crowds  of  beggars, — nothing  of  this 
is  taken  into  consideration — yet  the 
safety  of  kingdoms  depends  on  not 


letting  their  rights  be  invaded  with¬ 
out  punishing  the  offenders,  and  the 
consequence  of  permitting  such 
crimes  with  impunity  will  occasion 
incalculable  misfortunes,  fhe  people 
and  the  officers  of  this  tribunal  ae- 
clare  their  gratitude  to  the  generous 
allies  who  have  liberated  Portugal, 
but  they  pray  for  the  suspension  of 
a  convention  so  favourable  to  the 
French  as  this  is  said  to  be.  It  must 
be  invalid  after  the  abuses  and  hos¬ 
tilities  which  the^  have  continued  to 
commit  in  Almeida,  and  the  contri¬ 
bution  which  they  have  since  ex¬ 
torted  ;  and  this  tribunal  cannot  con¬ 
sent  to  the  return  of  the  enemy  to 
France,  as  they  already  threaten  that 
they  will  come  back  to  destroy  what 
they  have  left.”  This  threat  was 
openly  made.  The  victory  which 
the  French  had  obtained  in  negocia- 
tion  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
humiliation  of  their  defeat.  They 
denied  that  they  had  been  defeated  ^ 
they  affirmed  that  they  had  dictated 
the  terms ;  and  so  far  was  Junot  from 
withdrawing  himself  ftom  notice,  that 
he  continued  to  occupy  the  royal 
box  at  tlie  opera  till  his  departure. 
The  English  generals  respected,  in 
this  instance,  tne  custom  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  after  the  Frenchman  had 
resigned  it,  left  it  unoccupied,  with 
the  curtain  down. 

Therd  was  something  absolutely 
comic  in  the  impudent  persuasion  of 
the  French  that  they  might  continue 
to  pillage  and  carry  off  what  they 
pleased,  under  protection  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army.  So  sensible  were  they 
of  the  hatred  which  they  had  pro¬ 
voked,  and  the  fate  which  inevit¬ 
ably  would  await  them  from  the  Por- 
tugueze,  if  the  people  were  left  to 
themselves,  that  Junot  requested  a 
British  force,  of  not  less  than  tea 
thousand  men,  wight  enter  Lisboq 
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before  the  second  division  of  the 
French  embarked,  because  he  felt 
great  apprehensions  of  the  outrages 
which  might  be  committed  by  the 
populace;  yet  he  continued  to  ex¬ 
tort  money,  and  to  pack  up  whatever 
valuables  the  palaces  or  museum 
contained.  Among  other  plunders, 
he  seized  about  ^£25,000  from  the 
Deposito  Publico this  was,  in  fact, 
a  robbery  of  individuals,  the  mone^ 
being  placed  there  in  deposit,  till  li¬ 
tigations  concerning  it  should  be  de¬ 
cided.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  at  length 

{lerceived,  that,  owing  to  the  shame- 
ess  and  open  manner  in  which  the 
French  were  preparing  to  carry  off 
public  and  private  property,  the  po¬ 
pular  fermentation  was  violently  ex¬ 
cited,  and  that,  from  these  circum¬ 
stances,  combined  with  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  the  French,  by  their 
conduct,  affected  to  give  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  rage  of  the  Mople  was  little 
less  directed  against  tne  English  than 
the  French.  The  commissaries  ap¬ 
pointed  to  see  the  convention  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  Major-general  Beres- 
ford  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lord 
Proby,  exercised  their  charge  as 
well  as  they  could  do,  crippled  as 
they  were  by  such  a  treaty.  The 
money  taken  from  the  public  depo¬ 
sit,  they  compelled  the  French  to 
promise  to  replace, — a  concession 
which  was  not  obtained  till  aAer  a 
very  long  discussion.  The  spoils  of 
the  museum  and  royal  library  were 
also  reclaimed.  They  had  been  se¬ 
lected,  General  Kellerman  said,  by 
M.  Guiffroi,  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  : — the  objection,  in¬ 
deed,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  he 
admitted  to  be  well  founded, — never¬ 
theless,  he  observed  that  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  consisting  chiefly  of  specimens 
in  natural  history,  and  interesting 


manuscripts,  were,  in  general,  dupli¬ 
cates,— -that  they  were  precious  ac¬ 
quisitions  for  the  sciences : — the  sci¬ 
ences  were  of  all  countries,  and  for 
from  making  war  upon  them,  we 
ought  to  promote  their  communica¬ 
tion.  They  wished,  therefore,  to  se¬ 
lect  article^f  natural  history  at  their 
pleasure,  and  to  leave  for  them  such 
compensations  as  the  English  might 
thing  proper.  Of  course,  the  British 
commander  returned  a  most  decided 
negative,  saying  he  could  not  sell 
articles  which  were  not  his,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  removed: 
and  the  French  general  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  issue  a  general  order,  com¬ 
manding  all  individuals  of  the  French 
army,  or  administration,  to  make 
restitution  of  whatever  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  from  any  public  or  private  esta¬ 
blishment,  within  four-and-twenty 
hours. 

It  was  something  to  have  wrung 
from  them  such  a  confession  of  rob¬ 
bery,  but  little  restitution  was  made, 
and  this  act  of  vigour  was  not  follow¬ 
ed  with  the  same  spirit.  All  the 
money  which  these  plunderers  had 
collected  they  were  allowed  to  carry 
off.  Sir  Hew  observed,  that  this 
description  of  property  could  never 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
identity  it,  or  prove  exactly  from 
whom  it  was  obtained.  But  Ayres 
Pinto  had  pointed  out  to  him  a  simple 
and  satisfactory  mode  of  proof; — the 
French  brought  no  money  into  the 
country,  except  somegold  Napoleons, 
of  base  alloy,  made  on  purpose  to 
exchange  for  fine  Portuguese  gold. 
What,  indeed,  could  be  more  certain, 
than  that  they  brought  no  Portu- 
gueze  money  with  them,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  whatever  they  possessed 
must  have  been  the  fruits  of  rapine. 
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Yet  the  French  carried  off  three 
months  pay  for  the  whole  army,  in 
the  general  military  chest,  and,  be¬ 
sides  this,  distributed  large  sums  to 
the  different  regiments,  to  be  carried 
off  in  their  regimental  chests.  One 
regiment  alone  was  said  to  have 
taken  100,000  crowns  with  it. 

The  French  had  also  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  silver  in  bars,  into  which  they 
had  reduced  the  pillage  of  the 
churches  and  palaces,  for  the  sake  of 
easier  conveyance.  Kellerman  stre¬ 
nuously  insisted  that  the  convention 
guaranteed  to  them  whatever  was  in 
Uieir  possession  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  the  truce,  and  declared,  most 
positively,  that  they  never  would 
concede  this  point.  The  commis¬ 
sioners,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  up¬ 
on  the  article  which  restricted  them 
from  carrying  off  other  than  military , 
and  personal  baggage ;  and  they  de¬ 
clared  that  the  commander-in-chief 
would  never  consent  to  any  other 
construction.  At  length,  th^  com¬ 
promised  the  dispute -the  French, 
though  they  would  not  acknowledge 
that,  by  the  treaty,  they  were  under 
any  obligation,  proposed  to  pay  tlie 


debt  of  the  army  with  this  silver,  for 
which  purpose,  they  said,  it  had  ever 
been  expressly  intended,  and  agreed, 
that  if  any  remained  after  these  debts 
were  discharged,  it  should  be  de¬ 
livered  up.  The  commissioners  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that,  by  the  convention, 
they  co^d  scarcely  require  more  ; 
and  Sir  Hew  Dalr3nnple  pronounced 
that  the  offer  of  the  French  was  fair, 
and  might  be  acceded  to  ! 

The  commissioners,  however,  were 
soon  convinced  that  concession  was 
not  the  likeliest  expedient  for  avoid¬ 
ing  new  pretensions.  The  ingenuity 
of  man,  they  said,  could  not  provide 
against  French  cavil,  and  ingenuity 
in  misconstruction ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  perpetual  subterfuges 
and  false  promises  of  Kellerman,  they 
insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  a* 
committee,  to  enquire  into  all  the 
claims  presented  by  the  Portugueze, 
and  to  be  invested  with  full  authori¬ 
ty  to  summon  persons,  and  to  order 
restitution.  Property  to  a  very  great 
amount,  both  private  and  public,  was 
recovered  by  these  means.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  thatfifly-three  boxes 
of  indigo  were  embarked,  aspartof Ju- 


*  “  When  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,”  says  Redhead  Yorke,  “  goaded  these  men 
into  a  sense  of  honour,  and,  by  a  formal  petition  for  their  interference,  compelled 
them  at  last  to  bestir  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  people  whose  wrongs  they  were 
commissioned  to  redress,— what  was  the  result  ?  They  commenced  a  correspondence, 
which  led  to  a  conference,  that  produced  a  colloquy,  which  ended  in  a  committee 
of  plunder-refiners.  This  was  a  vile  compromise  1  If  our  generals  had  possessed 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would  have  stript  the  whole  army  of  thieves 
of  all  their  booty,  and  sent  them  home  with  half  a  dozen  ship-biscuit  in  their 
pouches,  and  with  stripes  upon  their  backs ;  for  it  is  an  insult  to  common  sense 
to  admit  that  they  brought  silver  chalices,  crucifixes,  gold  ear-rings,  or  even  bullion 
with  them,  out  of  their  own  repertory  of  pillaged  nations.  The  property  they 
brought  was  visible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon : — each  man  carried  witli  him 
thither  the  remains  of  a  shirt,  a  dirt}'  flannel  waistcoat,  a  stinking  night-cap,  a  rag¬ 
ged  pair  of  breeches,  a  musket,  forty  round  of  cartridge,  and  a  legion  of  lice  upon  his 
head.  In  this  state  th^  entered  Lisbon,  with  their  tongues  hanging  out,  and  their 
hearts  palpitating,  like  famished  blood-hounds  after  a  bcmtlcss  chacc.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  been  sent  back  in  the  same  tattered  condition  in  which  tney 
came.” 
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xu>t*8  baggage :  the  indigo  was  found 
and  seized: — the  trench  general,  of 
course,  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
-of  the  transaction;  and  the  com¬ 
missioners,  without  hesitation,  as¬ 
sured  him  that  every  officer  in  the 
British  army  would  acquit  him  per¬ 
sonally  on  this  head,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  inspect  or  know 
what  was  done  in  his  name  !  A  bold 
and  well-supported  attempt  was  made 
to  avoid  the  repayment  of  the  money 
taken  from  tne  Deposito  Publico, 
and  a  compensation  for  articles  t^aken 
from  the  public  magazines  since  the 
convention,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  j£:40,000.  The  justice  of  this 
demand  had  been  acknowledged, 
and  immediate  payment  promised. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  not  been  made 
when  Junot  embarked,  and  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  agree¬ 
ment,  Kellerman  pleaded  tliat  the 
money  remaining  on  the  Caisse  Mili- 
iaire  did  not  amount  to  the  L.(i0,000, 
which,  by  the  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  was  admitted  to  be  a  fair 
military  chest,  and  therefore  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  agreement  to  repay  tliese 
sums  as  cancelled.  The  first  division 
of  the  French  had  already  sailed,  but 
the  commissioners  applied  to  Sir 
Charles  Cotton  to  detain  the  second, 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  till  that 
point  should  be  satisfactorily  settled. 
Even  after  this  instance  of  vigour, 
much  litigation  and  discussion  was 
permitted;  and  when,  at  lengtli,  Kel¬ 
lerman  yielded  to  necessity,  attempts 
were  still  made  to  put  on  the  pay¬ 
ment,  till  no  means  of  enforcing  it 
should  be  left.  During  the  three 
last  days  that  Junot  remained  in  the 
river,  orders  were  repeatedly  given 
to  the  payeur-general  to  pay  tliis 
money,'  and  they  were  always  eva¬ 
ded,  undersome  frivolous  pretext:  till 
at  last  the  commissioners  ordered 


him  and  his  baggage  on  shore  to  the 
arsenal,  and  then  the  Frenchman  re¬ 
luctantly  refunded  this  part  of  the 
plunder. 

I'he  commissioners  concluded  the 
finOl  report  of  their  proceedings 
by  stating,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
French  had  been  marked  by  the  most 
shameful  disregard  of  honour  and 
probity,  publicly,  evincing  their  in¬ 
tention  ot  carrying  off  their  plunder 
ed  booty,  and  leaving  acknowledged 
debts  unpaid.  Fimdly,  said  they, 
they  have  only  paid  what  they  were 
obliged  to  disgorge,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  carry  off.  The  British 
commissioners  represented  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Kellerman,  “  that  whatsoever  the 
words,  it  could  never  be  the  spirit  of 
any  convention,  that  an  army  should, 
as  a  military  chest,  or  otherwise,  car¬ 
ry  off  public  money,  leaving  public 
debts  unpaid :  they  called  upon  him, 
for  the  honour  of  the  French  army 
and  nation,  to  act  justly ; — and  yet, 
unmindful  of  any  tie  of  honour  or  of 
justice,  the  French  army  has  taken 
away  a  considerable  sum  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  chest,  leaving  its  debts  unpaid, 
to  a  very  large  amount.” 

.  Ifany  thing  couldadd  to  theshame 
and  mortification  of  the  people  of 
England,  in  this  transaction,  it  was 
the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
their  own  generals  and  that  of  Cas- 
tanos  and  iVlorla,  at  the  same  time, 
and  upon  a  like  occasion ;  and  this 
contrast  existed  not  merely  in  the 
public  treatment  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  but  in  the  individual  feelings 
of  the  Spanish  and  Englishcommand- 
ers.  VV  Idle  Dupont  was  shunned,  as 
a  ruffian  whose  presence  was  loath¬ 
some,  and  whose  company  would 
have  been  contamination — Junot, 
with  a  heavier  load  of  guilt  and  in¬ 
famy,  was  giving  his  grand  dinners, 
where  the  French  and  English  offi- 
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cers  were  served  upon  stolen  plate 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  fea.<^ted  toge¬ 
ther  upon  the  spoils  of  Portugal ! 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  com¬ 
missioners'  investigation,  whicli  be¬ 
gan  in  an  assumption  that  the  French 
were  thieves,  and  which,  in  every  step, 
proved  them  so,  the  utmost  courte- 
•y  was  exhibited  towards  them;  mu¬ 
tual  assurances  of  esteem  and  consi¬ 
deration  were  bandied  from  one  ge¬ 
neral  to  another ;  and  when  the  sto¬ 
len  indigo  was  found  aiiiong  Junot's 
bagt^age,  the  first  thought  of  the 
commissioners  was  toassurehim,  that 
every  British  officer  acquitted  him 
personally  on  that  head!  It  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  the  leaders  of  the  British 
army,  instead  of  having  any  common 
feel  ing  with  thePortugueze,as  friends, 
allies,  and  patriots,  sympathized  w  ith 
the  French,  and  with  them  only,  as 
men  of  the  same  profession. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  with  what 
bitterness  of  indignation  the  Portu- 
gueze  beheld  all  this.  Tlie  conduct 
of  the  English  commanders,  in  ano¬ 
ther  important  respect,  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  conciliate  them.  The  utmost 
vigilance,  now  that  the  English  had 
taken  upon  them  the  protection  of 
Junot  and  his  army,  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  people  from  putting 
to  death  all  on  w  hom  they  could  lay 
hands.  A  proclamation  was  there¬ 
fore  issued,  prohibiting  the  natives 
from  entering  the  city  with  arms,  or 
wearing  them  in  the  street*:,  and  or¬ 
dering  all  places  where  wine  was  sold 
to  be  shut  at  six  in  the  evening,  and 
not  opened  before  sun-rise.  I'o  en¬ 
force  these  regulations,  and  maintain 
order,  strong  guards,  picquets,  and 
patroles  were'  appointetl  to  seize  and 
take  into  custony  every  person  who 
should  attempt  to  disturb  the  public 
peace.  ITiese  measure.*  were  requi¬ 
site,  but  instead  of  enacting  them 


through  the  Portugueze  magistrates, 
they  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Ho|)e — an  assumption  of  autho¬ 
rity  as  invidious  as  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  Kellerman,  though  one  of 
the  least  detested  among  the  French, 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  vengeance 
of  th**  people.  After  his  embarka¬ 
tion,  he  came  on  shore,  to  dine  with 
one  of  the  English  officers,  and  was 
discovered  on  his  return  to  the  water¬ 
side.  Our  sailors  gallantly  defended 
and  saved  him,  but  not  till  he  had 
received  some  very  severe  contusions. 
No  Frenchman  dared  appear  alone, 
or  if  any  one  ventured  out,  trusting 
to  escape  discovery,  upon  the  first 
suspicious  look  which  was  cast  upon 
him,  he  fled  to  an  Englishman  for 
protection.  The  baggage  could  not 
have  been  embarked,  had  it  not  been 
always  under  an  English  guard.  No 
investigation,  indeed,  could  satisfy  the 
Portugueze,  in  seeing  so  large  a  share 
of  their  property  appropriated  to 
their  invaders.  Naked  these  ruffians 
had  entered  Portugal,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Lisbon  knew  that  whatever 
was  left  them  was  plunder. 

The  same  unreflecting  want  of  re¬ 
spect  to  Portugal  which  was  marked 
in  General  Hone’s  proclamation,  ap¬ 
peared  in  anotner  measure  of  more 
importance.  The  regency  which  the 
Prince  of  Brazil  had  appointed  was 
virtually  dissolved — one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  being  a  prisoner  in  France, 
others  having  proved  themselves  trai¬ 
tors.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  of  his  own 
authority,  re-appointed  the  five  re¬ 
main  ing  members,  till  the  pleasure  of 
the  prince  should  be  known.  Even 
if  the  measure  had  been  wise,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  notified  was 
exceptionable: — themembers  should 
have  resumed  their  functions  as  na¬ 
turally  reverting  to  them ;  it  was  not 
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the  office  of  the  British  commander- 
in«chief  to  call  upon  them.  Rut  the 
measure  was  in  itself  improper:  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Government  should  be  adminis* 
tered  by  men  who  possessed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  nation ;  the  nation, 
therefore,  should  have  been  left,  as 
in  Spain,  to  chuse  their  provisional 
government  in  their  own  way.  Con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction  was  excited 
by  this  impolitic  interference;  for 
there  prevailed  a  general  opinion  that 
the  bishop  of  Porto  ought  to  be  ap- 
ointed  viceroy,  in  consequence  of 
is  active  patriotism. 

This  dissatisfaction  miinifested  itself 
particularly  in  the  northern  provin¬ 
ces.  The  French  troops  from  Al¬ 
meida  were  marched  to  Porto,  under 
a  British  escort,  there  to  be  embark¬ 
ed.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival,  they 
employed  themselves  in  converting 
as  much  of  their  plunder  as  possible 
into  money :  purchasers  were  not 
wanting,  and  their  market  continu¬ 
ed  the  whole  day  and  night,  horses 
being  the  ostensible  articles.  ISuch 
a  tr^c  excited  the  indignation  of 
all  but  those  who  were  profiting  by 
it ;  and  that  indignation  was  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch,  when,  on  the 
following  morning,  as  the  baggage  of 
the  French  was  examined  at  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  St  Joam  da  Foz,  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor,  and  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  several  rich  vestments  of  the 
riests  were  found  in  one  of  the 
oxes.  The  horror  which  the  Por- 
tugueze  feel  at  sacrilege  is  perhaps 
hardly  conceivable  by  those  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  them.  The 
governor  himself,  on  this  o<-casion, 
joined  the  populace  in  their  outcry, 
and  immediately  gave  orders  that  no 
vessel  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
the  castle,  and  that  they  should  be 
simk  if  they  attempted  it.  The  news 


soon  reached  Porto,  exaggerated  at 
it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  a 
mob  collected,  bent  upon  putting  the 
French  to  death ;  and  some  insults 
were  offered  the  English,  for  protect- 
i^  them.  The  bishop.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  many  officers,  Portu- 
gueze  and  English,  used  their  ut¬ 
most  exertions  to  quiet  the  tumult : 
wherever  they  appeared,  the  cry 
was,  “  Down  with  the  regency!  The 
bishop  must  be  viceroy !  Firo  viva  O 
Bispo  /”  They  succeeded  in  resto¬ 
ring  peace  at  St  Joam  da  Foz :  but 
the  crowd  still  continued  on  both 
sides  the  river;  and,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  some  thousand  per¬ 
sons  had  assembled,  with  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  attack  the  French  on  board 
the  transports :  they  placed  artilleij 
on  both  shores,  and  mounted  guns 
on  board  the  ships. 

Fortunately  for  the  French,  they 
were  provided  with  sixty  rounds  each 
man,  and  one  of  the  transports  in 
which  they  were  embarked  was 
armed  with  six-pounders.  The  bi¬ 
shop  and  Sir  Robert  W  ilson  again 
came  down  to  mediate,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  employed,  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
five  in  the  afternoon,  in  negociating 
between  the  French  general  and  the 
populace.  It  was  in  vain  for  the 
Frenchman  to  tell  Sir  Robert  that 
he  was  bound  to  sec  the  articles  of 
capitulation  executed  to  the  very 
letter, — that  was.  impossible ;  he  had 
secured  their  lives,  and  this  was  the 
utmost  he  could  do.  The  mob  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  French  should  be  dis¬ 
embarked,  their  baggage  examined 
on  shore,  and  that  they  should  leave 
their  arms :  there  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  they  were  compelled  t® 
submit.  No  sooner  had  they  left 
the  transports,  than  the  rabble  board¬ 
ed  them,  and  began  to  plunder  ia 
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their  turn :  every  thing  was  ransack-  was  despotic,  they  prevented,  an^ 
ed ;  the  very  provisions  and  wearing  every  where  else  their  partizans  and 
apparel  of  the  ship-owners  disap-  dependents  opposed  them.  Theprin- 
peared.  Here,  however,  the  tumult  ciple  upon  which  they  disapproved 
ended :  the  more  noisy  of  tlie  popu-  this  constitutional  method  of  ex¬ 
lace  retired  with  their  booty ;  the  pressing  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
better  classes  were  ashamed  of  the  was  explained  in  an  answer  to  the 
disgrace  whichhadthusbeen  brought  address  of  the  common  council,  upon 
upon  them ;  and  every  possible  repa-  this  occasion,  which  was  read  for  his 
ration  was  made,  to  the  entire  satis-  majesw  by  Lord  Hawkesbury.  The 
faction  of  the  British  officers.  city  of  London  was  told,  that  it  was 

A  scene  of  a  very  dif-  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
Sept.  22.  ‘  ferent  character  was  ex-  British  justice  to  pronounce  judg- 
hibited  at  Lisbon  when  ment  without  previous  investigation ; 
their  arms,  horses,  and  artillery  were  and  that  its  interposition  was  not  ne- 
restored  to  the  Spaniards  who  had  cessary  for  inducing  the  king  to  di- 
been  imprisoned  by  Junot.  Their  rect  due  enquiry  to  be  made  into  a 
number  when  they  were  seized  was  transaction  which  had  disappointed 
5800,  but  above  2000  had  effected  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
their  escape,  and  many  of  them  had  nation.  An  ominous  and  most  ill- 
fought  and  fallen  in  Aientejo.  The  advised  reply !  For  upon  what  had 
ceremony  was  made  as  public  and  the  city  of  London  pronounced  judg- 
impressive  as  possible,  and  the  alms  ment  i  Certainly  upon  the  act,  and 
which  the  Spanish  commander  dis-  not  the  agents :  a' heavy  offence  had 
tributed  among  the  poor  of  Lisbon  been  committed  upon  the  honour  of 
occasioned  a  general  festival.  England ;  a  blow,  perhaps  a  mortal 

Meantime,  meetings  were  con-  blow,  inflicted  upon  the  feelings  and 
vened  in  every  part  of  England,  to  interests  of  Portugal  and  Spain ; — 
express  the  indignation  of  the  peo-  and  the  enquiry  tor  which  tne  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  convention  of  Cintra,  and  pie  petitioned  was,  that  the  offenders 
to  call  for  the  punishment  of  those  might  be  discovered  and  punished, 
by  whose  misconduct  and  incapacity  They  prejudged  nobody,  and  the 
the  interests  of  this  country  ami  of  its  act  itself  required  no  investigation  : 
allies  had  been  so  shamefully  sacri-  common  sense  and  universal  feeling 
fleed.  But  it  was  in  vain  for  those  had  instantly  pronounced  it  infa- 
who  called  for  justice  to  represent  mous. 

that  this  was  no  party  business ;  that  The  common  council  did  not  sub- 
it  was  a  transaction  in  which  the  ho-  mit  tamely  to  a  reproof  which  was 
nour  of  Great  Britain  was  involved ;  so  little  deserved :  they  assembled,  * 
and  that  it  became  all  parties  to  and  passed  resolutions,  that  it  was 
unite  in  expressing  their  abhorrence  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subject 
of  it.  It  soon  appeared  that  these  to  petition,  and  that  this  right  ought 
meetings  displeased  the  ministry  :  in  at  all  times  to  be  freely  exercised, 
those  counties  where  their  influence  in  all  matters  of  public  grievance, 

*  A  ludicrous  mistake  happened  at  this  second  meeting.  The  recorder,  when 
putting  the  question,  “  that  Jiis  majesty’s  most  gracious  answer  to  the  city  address  be 
insert^  in  the  journals  ?”  misread  it  ‘‘  his  majesty’s  most  grievous  answer  1” 
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without  obstruction  or  reproof :  that 
they  t#erc  therefore  at  a  loss  to  know 
by  what  construction  of  their  peti¬ 
tion,  however  strained  or  perverted, 
his  majesty’s  advisers  could  attribute 
to  them  any  intention  or  desire  to 
pronounce  judgment  without  pre¬ 
vious  investigation,  unless  it  were  to 
throw  an  uniherited  odium  on  them, 
and  raise  a  barrier  between  them 
and  the  crown,  on  all  occasions  where 
their  object  was  free  and  constitu¬ 
tional  enquiry :  that,  had  they  re¬ 
frained  from  expressing  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  their  feelings  at  the  humiliating 
termination  of  the  campaign  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  they  must  have  ceased  to  feel, 
to  think,  to  act  as  Britons;  they 
could  not  therefore  sitfficiently  ex- 
ress  their  concern  that  they  should, 
y  any  suggestions,  have  met  with 
OMtruction  and  reprehension  in  the 
exercise  of  this  undoubted  and  inva¬ 
luable  right.  They  particularly  re¬ 
gretted  that  his  majesty  should  have 
been  advised  to  express  a  hope  that 
recent  occurrences  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  institute  enquiries  on  occa¬ 
sions  in  which  the  honour  of  his  arms 
is  concerned ;  and  that  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  the  city  of  London  could 
not  be  necessary  for  inducing  his 
majesty  to  direct  due  inc^uiry  into  a 
tran^ction  which  had  disappointed 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Because  it  appeared,  that,  during 
the  eventful  period  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  various  enterprizes  and  expe¬ 
ditions  have  been  undertaken,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  honour  of  his  majesty’s  arms 
were  concerned,”  which  have  grie¬ 
vously  failed,  and  disappointed  tlie 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  na¬ 
tion,”  and  into  which  “  due  inquiry” 
had  net  been  made.  That,  in  one  of 


the  recent  occurrences  to  which  his 
majesty’s  answer  refers,  it  is  not 
,  known,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
by  whose  advice  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  was  appointed,  or  on  what  ac¬ 
count  such  commander  was  selected. 
That  whoever  advised  his  majesty 
to  put  so  unfavourable  and  unwar¬ 
rantable  a  construction  on  their  late 
petition,  has  abused  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign,  and  is  equally  an 
enemy  to  his  majesty  and  the  just 
rights  of  his  people.  They  concluded 
by  declaring,  that  they  did  not  attri¬ 
bute  guilt  to  any  one,  much  less  did 
they  pronounce  judgment  without 
previous  investigation.  But  they  ask¬ 
ed  for  investigation,  prompt  and  rigid 
investigation,  and  the  punishment  of 
guilt  vmerever  it  might  be  found. 

The  ministry  who  accused  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  London  of  having  prejudge^ 
the  question,  had  prejudged  it  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  ordered  rejoicings 
for  the  convention.  It  was  but  too 
manifest,  that,  having  carried  the 
treaty  into  effect,  instead  of  annul¬ 
ling  it,  as  the  true  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  honour  required,  they  would 
justify  the  generals.  A  board  of  in¬ 
quiry,  not  a  court  martial,  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  investigate  whether  the 
generals  had  done  ill,  not  to  try 
them  for  having  done  so.  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  Dundas  was  the  president  of  this 
board ;  the  Earl  of  Moira,  General 
Craig,  Lord  Heathfield,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Sir  George  Nugent,  and 
Lieutenant-general  Nicolls,  were  the 
other  members.  It  appeared,  upon 
this  enquiry,  that  the  English  gene¬ 
rals  were  afraid  of  their  fleet,  riding 
off  an  open  beach,  and  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  reinforcements  and  provisions 
could  be  landed  for  them :  that  they 
were  ill  supplied  with  artillery,  and 
that  the  horses  which  they  had  re- 
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celvedfor  the  artillery,  from  the  Irish 
commissariat,  were  cast-ofT  cavalry, 
old,  lame,  and  blind,  many  of  them 
actually  dying  of  age.  The  opinion 
which  the  board  delivered  was,  that 
they  could  not  pronounce,  with  conh* 
dence,  whether  the  victory  of  Vimie* 
ra  ought  to  have  been  pursued  or 
not :  but,  considering  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  under  which  two 
new  commanders  arrived  from  the 
ocean,  and  joined  the  army,  (the  one 
during,  and  the  other  immediately 
after  the  battle,  and  those  successive¬ 
ly  superseding  each  other,  and  both 
the  original  commander,  within  the 
apace  OT  twenty-four  hours,)  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  army  was  not 
carried  foi  ward  until  the  second  day 
after  the  action,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  generals’  being  acquainted  with 
the  actual  state  of  things,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  accordingly.  On  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  ail  circumstances,  they  were 
of  opinion,  that  no  farther  military 
proceeding  was  necessary  on  the 
subject :  and  however  some  of  them 
might  differ  in  opinion  respecting  the 
fitness  of  the  convention,  it  was  their 
unanimous  declaration,  that  unques¬ 
tionable  zeal  and  firmness  had  been 
exhibited  by  all  the  three  gene¬ 
rals. 

As  this  was,  in  fact,  delivering  no 
opinion  at  all,  the  board  was  caiQed 
upon,  by  the  Duke  of  York,  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  to  resume  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  armistice  and  con¬ 
vention,  and  pronounce  decidedly 
whether  they  thought  them  advise- 
able.  The  armistice  was  disappro¬ 
ved  by  Earl  Moira ;  the  convention 
by  the  same  nobleman,  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  General  Nicolls ; 
thus,  six  of  the  seven  members  ap¬ 
proved  the  armistice,  and  four  ap¬ 
proved  the  convention.  The  dissen¬ 
tient  members  delivered  in  their  rea¬ 


sons  for  the  opinion  which  they  gave. 
General  Nicolls  and  Earl  Pembroke 
confined  themselves  to  a  military 
point  of  view.  Earl  Moira  took  a 
wider  scope,  and  argued,  clearly  and 
convincingly,  against  the  moral  and 
olitical  effects  of  this  un- 
appy  treaty.  The  pro-  Jan.  18. 
ceedings  were  concluded  1809. 
by  a  declaration  from  the 
king,  adopting  the  unanimous  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  board,  that  no  farther 
military  proceeding  was  necessary; 
but  expressing  his  disapprobation  of 
those  articles  of  the  convention  in 
which  stipulations  were  made,  direct¬ 
ly  affecting  the  interests  or  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  nations. 
ITiat  disapprobation  his  majesty  had 
signified  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  when 
the  treaty  was  first  laid  before  him, 
and  he  repeated  it,  deeming  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  his  sentiments  should  be 
clearly  understood — as  to  the  impro¬ 
priety  and  danger  of  the  unauthori¬ 
sed  admission,  into  military  conven¬ 
tions,  of  articles  of  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  Nor  could  he  forbear  obser¬ 
ving,  that  Sir  Hew’s  delaying  to 
transmit  the  armistice  concluded  on 
the  22d  of  August,  till  the  4th  of 
September,  when  the  ratified  con¬ 
vention  was  transmitted  at  the  same 
time,  was  calculated  to  produce  great 
public  inconvenience,  and  that  such 
inconvenience  had,  in  fact,  resulted 
therefrom.  The  king  abstained  from 
any  observations  upon  other  parts  of 
the  convention. 

Thus  the  whole  censure  fell  upon 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  The  people 
were  more  dispos^  to  censure  Sir 
Harry  Burrard — imputing  it  to  him 
that  the  victqiy  had  not  been  pursu¬ 
ed;  but  in  the  worst  part  ot  the 
transaction,  the  three  generals  were 
equally  implicated.  Six  weeks,  how¬ 
ever,  had  elapsed  before  the  board 
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•f  inauiry  was  instituted,  'and  ten  close  of  an  inquiry  which  they  had 
more  before  its  final  result  During  so  eagerly  demanded,  atibrded  one 
that  interval,  other  events  occurred  proof  more  of  the  instability  of  po- 
which  broke  off  the  attention  of  the  pular  opinion,  when  it  is  not  secured, 
public ;  the  ardour  of  their  feel-  by  some  deeply-rooted  principles, 
mgs  had  subsided,  and  the  indiffe-  from  the  iutluence  of  passion  and 
rence  with  which  they  regarded  the  party. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


The  Friends  Ferdinand  escaM from  the  Intruder.  Dtfence  (f  the  Coun¬ 

cil  tf  CastiUe.  Palqfox's  neply  to  it.  Plan  for  a  Central  Government 
proposed  by  the  Junta  of  Seville.  Their  objections  to  a  Cortes.  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Junta.  Its  Disputes  with  Cuesta  ;  its  Plans  and  Prtfes- 
sions.  Siege  f  Gerona.  Want  of  Cavalry.  Bilbao  txvice  Captured  and 
Re-captured.  Inactivity  f  the  Spanish  Annies. 


^Vhile  the  intruder  was  at  Madrid, 
those  friends  of  Ferdinand  who  had 
been  compelled  to  enter  into  his  ser¬ 
vice  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  aeclare  them¬ 
selves  in  favour  of  the  patriots.  The 
Duke  del  Infantado  got  out  of  the 
city  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  in 
that  disguise  made  his  way  to  Sala¬ 
manca,  where  he  joined  one  of  the 
Spanish  armies.  The  Duke  del 
Parque  who  had  been  appointed 
captain  of  the  body-guards,  and  tra¬ 
velled  in  the  same  carriage  with  Jo- 
smh  Buonaparte  from  Madrid,  threw 
on  the  charge  which  had  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  him,  and  went  to  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country’s  in¬ 
dependence.  Cevallos  sent 
July  28.  in  his  resignation :  his  only 
wish,  he  said,  had  been  to 
return  to  his  native  land,  and  this  ha¬ 
ving  been  denied  him,  after  two 
months  repeated  solicitation,  he  had 
no  other  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  separation  from  his  family,  and 
his  fellow-countrymen,  than  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  appointment  which  was 
pressed  upon  him  ;  reserving  to  him¬ 
self  the  right,  which  no  one  could  re¬ 
nounce,  of  adhering  to  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  in  case  it 


should  reject  the  king  of  Buonaparte’s 
choice.  Cevallos  liad  secured  his 
retreat  before  he  took  this  step, — 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  li¬ 
berty  was,  to  lay  before  the  world 
an  account  of  the  iniquitous  transac¬ 
tions  at  Bayonne. 

The  avowed  partizans  of  the  in¬ 
truder  fled  with  him.  The  council 
of  Castile,  who,  probably  more  from 
cowardice  than  corruption,  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  all  the  measures  of  the  French, 
during  the  usurpation,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  their  authority,  were  now 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  a  proclamation  to  uie  people 
of  Madrid,  every  line  of  which  be¬ 
trayed  their  consciousness  of  their 
own  misconduct,  by  its  flattery  and 
its  ill  disguised  fear.  It 
called  them  a  generous  Aug.  5.' 
and  worthy  people,  virtu¬ 
ous  Spaniards,  worthy  citizens,  good 
men,  and  true  patriots.  It  told  them, 
that  what  they  had  sufiered  was  but 
a  punishment  necessary  for  their  cor¬ 
rection  ;  their  morals  having  almost 
reached  the  point  of  complete  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  that  the  innocent  victims  ’ 
whose  blood  had  been  shed,  had  im¬ 
plored  forgivenessfor  them ;  the  God 
of  battles  had  heard  their  intcrces- 
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6ion,  and  was  appeased ;  and  all  their 
victories  were  owing  to  God  and  our 
lady  the  Virgin.  Would  they  then 
add  to  the  calamities  of  their  coun> 
try  ?  Would  they  commit  new  in¬ 
surrections  and  excesses  i  They 
who  were  crying  out  for  justice,  and 
who  were  eager,  under  the  pretext 
of  exercising  it  for  themselves,  to 
pillage,  and  bum,  and  destroy,  were 
not  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  or  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  but  vagabonds,  who,  having 
Hed  from  their  own  magistrates,  took 
shelter  in  the  metropolis.  “  Judge 
no  one,”  it  said,”  for  that  renders  you 
liable  to  sacrifice  many  innocent — 
If  there  have  been  among  us  any 
traitors,  the  Supreme  Tribunal  will 
avenge  their  crimes,  and,  if  they  me¬ 
rit  it,  cast  them  away,  as  unwortliy  of 
the  name  of  Spaniards.  God  grant 
that  there  be  no  occasion  to  draw 
the  sword  of  justice  !  Let  it  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  enemies  of  our 
nation,  against  the  oppressors  of  our 
liberty.”  In  another  part  of  this 
address,  the  council  ventured  even 
to  pronounce  their  own  eulogy. — 
”  The  government  and  the  faithful 
provinces,”  they  said,  “  would  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  joy,  when  the  council  should 
have  exhibited  before  them,  and  all 
Europe,  the  constant  firmness  with 
which  the  first  nobility,  the  superior 
tribunals,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  had  sustained  their  cause,  and 
the  rights  of  the  throne.  Not  a  few 
individuals  among  them  had  been 
led,  by  fraud  and  force,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Spain,  and,  though  with¬ 
out  liberty,  and  exposed  to  the  seve¬ 
rest  insults,  they  had  proved  the  in¬ 
flexibility  of  their  loyalty,  and  the 
religious  purity  of  their  opinions.” 
And  then,  introducing  an  excuse  for 
their  own  baseness,  they  bade  the 
people  distrust  the  signatures  .which 
had  been  circulated  among  them, 


and  wait  with  patience  for  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  their  conduct. 

A  circular  address,  in  the  same 
spirit,  was  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  provincial  juntas.  ”  The  coun¬ 
cil,”  it  is  said,  ”  which  could  not  fail 
to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  subjection, 
of  the  capital,  availed  itself  of  the' 
first  moments  of  its  liberty,  to  make 
its  sentiments  known  :  these  could 
not  but  correspond  with  the  immu¬ 
table  loyalty,  and  the  indelible  love 
of  justice,  which  alwa}^  constituted 
its  character,  and  had  gained  it,  in  all 
times,  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
lliis  it  was  which  had  supported 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  added  firmness  to  the 
constancy  with  which  they  had  re¬ 
fused  to  recognise  the  intruder,  far¬ 
ther  than  circumstances  justified.” 
Affecting  then  to  believe  that  the 
juntas  which  it  addressed  must  be 
convinced  of  this,  the  council  pro¬ 
fessed  its  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  any  plans  of  defence.  With 
respect  to  measures  of  another  kind, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  it  belonged  to 
this  supreme  tribunal,  said  the  ad¬ 
dress,  merely  to  rouse  and  excite 
the  national  authorities,  which  it 
would  assist  with  its  influence,  its 
advice,  and  its  knowledge.  As  it 
was  not  possible,  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  extraordinary  circumstances, 
to  adopt  the  expedients  pointed  out 
by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Spain, 
the  council  would  not  occasion  any 
delay  by  ill-timed  discussions,  but 
would  confine  itself,  for  the  present, 
to  the  indication  of  a  measure  in 
which  it  would  with  the  greatest  sa¬ 
tisfaction  concur — which  was,  tliat 
deputies  should  be  appointed  by  all 
the  different  juntas,  who  should  con¬ 
fer  on  this  most  important  object. 
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and  make  such  arrangements,  that  all 
projects  and  expedients  proceeding 
from  tins  common  action,  might  be 
as  expeditious  as  the  end  in  view  re> 

^uiiL-d. 

A  separate  letter  was  addressed  to 
Pulatox,  in  which,  after  the 
Aug.  4.  sameapologetical  protesta* 
tions,  they  exhorted  him  to 
contribute,  with  all  his  power,  to  the 
safety  of  the  capital.  This  letter  was 
written  at  (he  time  when  the  war  was 
raging  with  most  violence  in  the 
heart  of  Zanigoza ;  and  when  the 
hero  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had 
leisure  to  reply  to  it,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  sight  of  the  ruins 
and  slaughter  around  him  occasion* 
ed  in  him  some  feelings  of  not  un* 
reasonable  indignation.  The  inte¬ 
grity  with  which  tlie  council  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  he  said,  had  conducted  itself  in 
other  times,  had  rendered  it  respect¬ 
able,  even  in  foreign  countries ;  but, 
in  these  mournful  circumstances,  in 
wliich  Spain  had  been  assailed  by 
perBdy  the  most  enormous  that  the 
history  of  the  world  presents,  this 
tribunal  has  not  fulfilled  its  duty. 
Many  of  the  individuals  whocom(H)se 
it  have  estalilished  satisfactory  proofs 
of  their  own  justification ;  but  others, 
suffering  themselves  to  be  seduced  at 
such  a  time  by  France,  or  perhaps 
prompted  by  the  depravity  of  their 
own  hearts,  have  not  been  content 
to  remain  neuter ;  they  have  even 
sided  with  the  most  cruel  enemies  of 
theircountry.  “  I  myself,”  said  Pala* 
fox,  “  to  my  bitter  sorrow’,  have  seen 
some  of  them  direct  the  operations 
of  the  enemy,  and  appear  with  them 
before  Zaragoza,  where  they  wrote 
trea^unablepapers,  and  circulated  ad¬ 
dresses  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
Spanish  nation.  1  know  well  that 
the  council  was  not  at  liberty,  and 
that,  after  the  outrages  of  the  French 


in  Madrid,  it  was  reduced  to  be  the 
mere  executor  of  the  pleasure  of  that 
most  execrable  government;  but  had 
it  only  once  expressed  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation,  it  would,  bv  such 
an  act,  have  given  more  importance 
to  what  was  transacting  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  it  would  have  united  itself  to 
them,  and  would  at  least  have  pre¬ 
vented  its  apparent  sanction  of  those 
det  estable,  treacherous,  and  false  pro¬ 
clamations.  To  this  there  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  no  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacle,  and  even  if  there  had,  the 
good  of  the  whole,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  ought  to  have  been 
preferred  to  the  personal  interest  of 
any  individual.” 

The  council  next  published  an  ela¬ 
borate  justification  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  from  the  time  of  the  affair  of 
the  Eiscurial ;  referring  to  the  firm¬ 
ness  with  which  they  had  then  pro¬ 
tected  the  prince  and  his  friends,  as 
the  first  proof  of  their  good  conduct, 
in  the  most  delicate  circumstances 
wherein  the  tribunal  had  ever  been 
placed.  V\hen  the  French  troops 
entered  the  kingdom,  various  objects 
had  been  surmised — the  protection 
of  Ferdinand,  the  occupation  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  the  defence  of  the  coast,  the 
conquest  of  a  part  of  Africa,  were 
talked  of ;  but,  at  length,  suspicion 
was  excited,  even  in  the  most  un¬ 
wary.  The  6ouncil  observed,  that, 
even  in  times  of  great  security,  the 
confidence  with  which  these  troops 
were  received  would  have  been  most 
imprudent,  both  on  account  of  their 
number  and  of  the  position  which 
they  took ;  above  all,  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  constant  maxim  of  not 
receiving  the  forces  of  an  ally  supe¬ 
rior  in  number  to  our  own ;  and  that 
it  was  an  act  of  unexampled  weak¬ 
ness  to  let  them  take  possession  of  the 
fortresses.  But,  having  no  constitu- 
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tkmal  controul  over  anaire  of  th  is 
nature,  it  had  been  compelled  to  dis* 
semble  its  inquietude,  especially  be¬ 
cause  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  manifest  any  apprehension  while 
a  probability  remained  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  French  might  be  gene¬ 
rous,  and  that  they  intended  to  sup¬ 
port  the  interests  of  Ferdinand. 

When  the  court  were  preparing 
to  emirate,  and  had  ordered  the 
troops  from  Madrid  to  escort  them, 
the  council  trembled  for  the  safety 
of  the  prince,  and  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
pede  or  retard,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  departure  of  the  soldiery,  that 
they  might  at  least  be  able  to  facili¬ 
tate  his  escape,  for  which  they  were 
assured  that  secret  measures  had  al¬ 
ready  been  taken.  They  therefore 
presented  a  report  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  mdee  him 
abandon  his  design,  and  to  lessen  his 
confidence  in  the  favourite ;  and  ur¬ 
ged  him.  If  any  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures  were  necessary,  that  he  would 
consult  with  a  competent  number  of 
well-informed  subjects,  devoted  to 
their  sovereign  and  to  their  country ; 
adding,  that  if  they  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  advised  with,  they 
would  deliver  their  opinion  briefly, 
sincerely,  and  faithfully,  having  in 
view  nothing  but  their  duty  to  God, 
the  king,  and  the  people.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  events,  till  the  departure  of 
Ferdinand  for  Bayonne,  were  but 
too  well  known.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  a  printer  informed  them  that 
some  Frenchmen  had  requested  him 
to  strike  off  copies  of  a  proclamation, 
signifying,  that  the  royal  parents 
were  about  to  re-ascend  the  throne  : 
in  consequence  of  this  information, 
two  Frenchmen,  who  stated  that  they 
were  in  the  service  of  General  Grou¬ 
chy,  were  arrested,  and  put  in  con¬ 
finement.  The  council  then  came 
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to  a  resolution  that  all  the  provinces 
should  be  called  upon  to  raise  forces 
in  proportion  to  their  popul  tion  :> 
the  number  of  the  whole,  according 
to  their  estimate,  might  amount  to 
300,000.  After  much  consultation, 
however,  with  the  infante  Don  An¬ 
tonio,  and  with  persons  who  came 
with  confidential  instructions  from 
Ferdinand  and  Cevallos,  that  reso¬ 
lution  had  been  abandoned,  aS  tend¬ 
ing  to  endanger  the  king’s  person, 
and  prematurely  to  put  to  hazard  the 
safety  and  independence  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Don  Antonio,  nevertheless, 
engaged  to  transmit  instructions  pri¬ 
vately  to  the  captains-general  of  the 
provinces,  to  ^e  every  measure 
consistent  with  prudence  for  increa¬ 
sing  their  military  force.  And  when 
the  junta  of  government  ordered  the 
council  to  send  a  circular  notice  to 
all  the  provincial  tribunals,  enjoining 
them  to  see  that  the  most  cordial  re¬ 
ception  was  given  to  the  French 
troops,  they  transmitted  a  memorial 
in  reply,  expatiating  on  the  dangers 
which  might  result  from  any  attempt 
to  repress  the  high  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  affection  towards  Ferdinand, 
with  which  thepeople  were  animated. 

'fhe  day  after  the  dreadful  massa¬ 
cre  of  Madrid,  a  memorial  had  been 
laid  before  them  from  the  captain- 
general  of  Catalonia,  stating  the 
means  to  which  he  had  had  recourse 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Barcelo¬ 
na,  and  requesting  their  sanction. 
Convinced  that  this  was  only  a 

f pretext  on  his  part  to  obtain  the 
unds  necessary  for  procuring  arms, 
they  immediately  sanctioned  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  without  those  previous  en¬ 
quiries  which  the  usual  forms  requi¬ 
red.  They  had  received  a  decree 
from  Murat,  directing  the  formation 
of  a  junta  of  police,  having  two 
Frenchmen  for  its  commissaries :  they 
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had  refused  to  obey,  quoting  the  law, 
which  excludes  all  foreigners  from 
any  share  in  the  public  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice; — thus  was  the  door 
shut  against  the  favourites  of  the 
grand  duke ;  thus  were  those  mis¬ 
chiefs  obviated  which  must  have 
come  upon  the  state,  had  they  been 
appointed ;  and  Madrid  thus  conti¬ 
nued  under  her  own  magistrates. 
When  they  were  called  upon  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Joseph  Buonaparte  as 
their  king,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  Ferdinand  and  his  pa¬ 
rents,  they  argued,  that  such  a  re¬ 
nunciation  was  altogether  nugatory, 
and  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the 
constitution;  it  was  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  the  royal  family  could 
give  away  the  sovereignty  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  or  that  any  one  act  which  they 
had  performed  could  be  considered 
binding,  on  account  of  the  time,  the 
situation,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Once,  how¬ 
ever,  they  observed,  that,  supposing 
the  treaties  of  abdication  and  cession 
were  valid,  and  that  the  throne  de¬ 
volved  to  a  branch  of  the  imperial 
family,  it  was  tlicir  opinion  that  the 
King  of  Naples,  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
appeared  the  fittest  person  for  it. 
This  fact  indeed  was  too  notorious  to 
be  denied  or  dissembled,  and  it  inva¬ 
lidates  the  whole  apology. 

When  they  were  cdled  upon  to 
publish  the  decree  for  convoking  the 
assembly  at  Ba3’onne,  they  suspend¬ 
ed  its  publication,  and  sent  in  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  grand  duke,  Murat,  ob¬ 
serving  that  their  body  never  had  ta¬ 
ken,  nor  could,  according  to  the  laws, 
take  upon  itself  the  national  repre¬ 
sentation, — -that  they  were  conse¬ 
quently,  and  by  the  same  laws,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  election  of  their  so¬ 
vereign^ — that  whatever  change  took 
place  in  the  succession  w^  entirely 


the  concern  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
when  a  succession  took  place,  with¬ 
out  the  proper  forms,  it  was  to  be 
deemed,  according  to  the  actual  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  monarchy,  null  and 
void.  This  spirited  answer,  they  af¬ 
firmed,  drew  upon  them  much  indig¬ 
nation,  and  they  were  even  threaten¬ 
ed  with  a  process  for  sedition, — but 
they  admitted,  that,  at  length,  con¬ 
fessing  themselves  influenced  by  the 
reasons  signed  by  the  president  of 
the  assembly  at  Bayonne,  and  like¬ 
wise  by  the  request  of  Joseph  Buo¬ 
naparte,  they  ordered  the  documents 
to  be  printM.  “  From  that  time, 
they  had  perhaps  greater  difficuities 
to  struggle  with,”  they  said,  “  than 
the  nation  was  aware  of.  They  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  au¬ 
thority;  but  they  determined  to  yield 
it  up  altogether,  rather  than  retain 
it  when  polluted.  Persecution,  ba¬ 
nishment,  and  death,  became  fami¬ 
liar  to  their  ears ;  but  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  integrity  supported  them 
amidst  all  their  trials.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs,  when  they  had  the 
unexpected  happiness  of  witnessing 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  French. 
The  omnipotent  Ruler  of  human 
events,  by  a  supreme  act  of  his  divine 
providence,  delivered  the  council 
from  the  imminent  danger  wh'ch 
hung  over  it,  thus  rewarding  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  its  intention,  and  the  unshaken 
loyalty,  which,  amidst  all  its  troubles 
and  all  its  difficulties,  it  had  preser¬ 
ved  inViolated.  Joseph  Buonaparte 
departed  with  his  army,  and  the 
council  had  never  taken  the  oaths  to 
him,  never  been  introduced,  nor  on 
^y  occasion  paid  him  even  those  ho¬ 
nours  which  they  had  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  performing,  as  marks 
of  respect,  to  foreign  princes.** 

The  council  of  Cosulle  so  far  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  its  appeal  to  the  compas- 
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flion  of  the  people,  that  its  weak 
members  were  pitied,  and  its  guilty 
enes  remained  unpunished.  Shucked 
at  the  atrocities  of  the  French  re¬ 
volutionists,  the  Spanish  patriots  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  clemency :  they 
should  have  censured  this  council  as 
soon  as  a  provisional  government 
was  formed,  and  have  displaced  all 
its  members,  as  men  who,  by  their 
own  admission,  had  failed  in  their 
duty,  and  lent  their  aid  to  the  de- 

fradation  and  std)jection  of  Spain. 

leantime,  the  necessity  of  a  central 
government  was  felt  by  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  various  projects  were  talked 
of,  and  the  different  juntas  seemed 
to  expect  the  decision  of  that  of  Se¬ 
ville,  which,  not  less  from  the  wds- 
dom  of  its  measures  than  from  its 
favourable  situation,  had  hitherto,  in 
some  degree,  been  regarded  us  the 
leading  authority.  That  junta  pub¬ 
lished,  upon  this  occasion,  a  paper 
of  great  importance.  Hitherto,  they 
said,  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards  had 
been  prosperous,  and  nothing  could 
impair  or  frustrate  their  hopes  of 
eventual  and  complete  success,  ex¬ 
cept  a  want  of  union  among  them¬ 
selves.  Their  enemies  were  anxious 
to  foment  divisions.  Human  pas¬ 
sions,  personal  interests  ill  under¬ 
stood,  tne  ignorance,  tlie  weakness, 
the  blindness  of  men,  might  perhaps 
assist  these  evil  designs,  destroy  a 
beginning  so  glorious,  and  facilitate 
ana  consummate  the  ruin  of  Spain. 
This  they  were  endeavouring  to 
guard  against,  protesting,  before  God 
and  man,  whose  aid  they  invoked 
with  all  fervency,  that  they  would 
write  nothing  but  what  was  dictated 
by  the  love  of  their  country,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  king  and  of  their 
rights,  not  mingling  with  it  any  thing 
that  appeared  to  partake  of  passion, 
of  interest,  or  of  any  other  personal 


motive ;  bat  being  always  ready  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  the  other  provinces, 
and  to  amend  their  own  errors,  when¬ 
ever  it  should  be  shown  that  they 
had  committed  any.  Tlie  chief  care 
should  be  to  avoid  whatever  ivas  not 
absolutely  necessary,and  might  serve 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  :  of  this 
nature  were  dll  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  the  royal  house,  and  the  order 
of  succession  in  the  diiFercnt  families 
which  derived  a  right  from  it.  The 
laws  upon  this  point  were  well  known; 
but  are  we,  said  they,  in  a  situation 
to  talk  of  this  i  Long  live  bur  king 
and  indisputable  sovereign  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.,  and  long  live  his  august 
brothers,  heirs  of  the  crown  aflcr 
his  attested  decease !  Why  antici¬ 
pate  enquiries  which  could  only  be 
necessary  in  default  of  tliem  ?  It  was 
both  absurd  and  dangerous  to  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  succession  in  cases 
evidently  remote ;  and  the  provinces 
ought  to  coniine  themselves  to  avow¬ 
ing  the  general  principle  of  heredi¬ 
tary  succession,  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy. 

The  second  question  which  agi¬ 
tated  the  people  was  of  a  different 
nature Was  there  a  necessity  for 
creating  a  supreme  government, 
which  »iould  unite  the  sovereign  au¬ 
thority  of  ail  the  provinces,  tui  the 
restitution  of  Ferdinand  to  his  throne  ? 
The  junta  of  Seville  declared,  that, 
from  the  beginning,  they  had  been 
persuaded  such  a  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  was  by  all  means  necessary, 
and  that  without  it  the  country 
was  in  danger.  iVlany  juntas  and 
many  military  commanders  had  ex¬ 
pressed  their  conviction  of  this  truth, 
— a  conviction  arising  from  the  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  in  every  nation  of 
a  civil  government,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  attend  to  the  happiness  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  to  which  the  military  may 
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be  subordinate.  The  confidence  of  regulated,  as  that  this  tranquillity 
the  nation,  the  public  funds,  and  the  could  be  obtained  without  opposing 
capitals  of  individuals  must  have  a  it,  and  all  risk,  of  disturbance  obvi> 
civil  government  for  their  support,  atedi  These  were  the  important 
Without  it  the  military  power  would  questions'  to  be  examined, 
inevitably  be  compelled  to  employ  It  had  been  said  that  the  cortes 
violence,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  should  assemble,  that  the  council  of 
that  confidence  which  it  never  could  Castille  should  convoke  them,  and 


attain,  and  getting  a  command  of 
those  capitals  which  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  for  it  to  bring 
within  its  grasp ;  and  thus  it  would 
ultimately  destroy  that  public  pros* 
perity  and  happiness  which  ougnt  to 
be  the  sole  object  of  every  govern¬ 
ment.  Spain  had  derived  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  from  the  history  of  past 
ages,  and  had  never  thought  of  ap¬ 
pointing  a  military  dictator.  Her 
generals  (and  the  fact  was  most 
honourable  to  the  Spanish  name) 
had  been  the  first  to  embrace,  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  a  system  of 
things  as  ancient  in  Spain  as  the 
monarchy  itself.  The  experience  of 
these  times,  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  supreme  juntas,  the 
iacility  and  abundance  with  which 
pecuniary  resources  had  been  placed 
at  their  disposal,  the  heroic  loyalty 
with  which  the  generals  and  the  army 
had  acknowledged  and  obeyed  them, 
9nd  the  happy  issue,  thus  far,  of  their 
civil  administration,  and  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  enterprizes  which  they  had  di¬ 
rected,  placed  in  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  light,  and  established,  beyond  all 
doubt,  this  fundamental  truth,  and 
most  essential  political  principle.  But 
who  was  to  create  this  supreme'  civil 
government }  Who  were  to  compose 
It?  Where  should  be  its  place  of 
residence  ?  What  the  extent  of  its 
authority?  How  might  it  be  esta¬ 
blished,  without  interrupting  thepub- 
lic  tranquillity,  and  producing  dis¬ 
union  among  the  different  provinces  ? 
How  was  the  public  o{Hnion  to  be  so 


the  whole  proceedings  be  executed 
under  the  authority  of  that  tribunal. 
But  the  council  of  Castille  never  pos¬ 
sessed  the  right  of  convoking  the 
cortes,— -why  then  should  they  give  it 
that  authority  ?  W'as  it  because  it  had 
lent  the  whole  weight  of  its  influence 
to  the  usurpation  ?  Because  it  had 
acted  in  opposition  to  those  funda¬ 
mental  laws  which  it  was  established  to 
preserve  and  defend  ?  Because  it  had 
afi'orded  every  facility  to  the  enemy 
to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  to 
destroy  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  crown)  and  the  dynasty  legally  in 
possession?  Because  it  had  recognized 
and  seated  on  the  throne  a  foreigner, 
destitute  even  of  the  shadow  of  a  title 
to  it ;  for  it  was  incontrovertibly 
manifest,  that  the  renunciation  of 
Charles  IV.  could  give  him  no  such 
claim  ?  What  confidence  4:ould  the 
Spanish  nation  place  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  convoked  by  an  authority,  in¬ 
competent,  illegal,  and  guilty  of  acts 
which  might  justly  be  ranked  with 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  against 
their  country  ?  But  the  council  of 
Castille  being  thus  excluded  from  all 
consideration,  who  was  to  convoke 
the  cortes  ?  It  was  the  peculiar  and 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  king  to 
summon  them ;  the  provinces  would 
not  submit  to  any  other  authority ; 
they  would  not  unite  :  thus,  there¬ 
fore,  there  would  be  no  cortes,  or, 
if  a  few  deputies  should  assemble, 
that  very  circumstance  would  occa¬ 
sion  divisions  in  Spain,  the  very  evil 
which  all  were  anxious  to  avoid.  Be- 
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sides,  some  of  the  cities  which  have 
▼otes  in  the  cortes  had  neither  un¬ 
dertaken  the  defence  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  nor  even  their  own  defence, 
nor  had  they  made  any  efibrt  to  de¬ 
fend  It  in  their  corporate  capacities. 
With  due  respect  for  them  and  their 
rights,  still  it  was  necessary  that  the 
truth  should  plainly  be  spoken ;  and 
certainly,  .in  not  referring  to  these 
forms,  they  had  acted  prudently,  and 
with  a  due  observance  of  law.  The 
kingdom  found  itself  suddenly  with¬ 
out  a  king  and  without  a  govern¬ 
ment, — a  situation  unknown  in  its 
history,  and  to  its  laws.  The  peo¬ 
ple  legally  resumed  the  power  of 
appointing  a  government : — this  truth 
had  been  avowed  by  various  supreme 
juntas.  They  created  these  juntas 
without  any  regard  to  the  cities 
which  had  votes  in  the  cortes.  The 
legitimate  power  was  therefore  de¬ 
posited  with  the  supreme  juntas :  in 
virtue  of  that  power  they  had  go¬ 
verned,  and  still  were  governing,  with 
real  authority,  and  had  been,  and 
still  were,  umversally  acknowledged 
and  obeyed.  Their  situation  had 
not  changed ;  the  danger  still  exist¬ 
ed  ;  no  new  authority  had  been  su¬ 
pervened:  the  lawful  authority  there¬ 
fore  resided  entire  in  the  juntas 
which  the  people  had  created,  and 
to  which  they  had  confided  it.  It 
was  therefore  incontestible  that  the 
sole  and  exclusive 'right  of  electing 
those  who  were  to  compose  the  su¬ 
preme  government  was  vested  in  the 
supreme  juntas.  And  whom  should 
they  elect?  Most  certainly  indivi¬ 
duals  of  their  own  body ;  for  they 
alone  derived  their  power  from  the 
people,  and  in  them  the  nation  had 
^  reposed  entire  confidence.  Should 
^  any  other  persons  be  chosen,  they 
would  possess  neither  the  consent 
nor  the  confidence  of  the  people. 


Hence,  if  there  were  any  province 
in  which  the  military  power  subsist¬ 
ed  alone,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  supreme  junta  should  be  con¬ 
stituted  there,  by  which  the  people 
might  act ;  this  being  tndispensalue, 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  legiti¬ 
mate  power  of  the  people  ;  for,  un¬ 
der  tne  present  circumstances,  the 
supreme  government  could  not  be 
legitimate,  unless  it  originated  in 
their  free  consent. 

The  junta  of  Seville  was  therefore 
of  opinion  that  all  the  supreme  juntas, 
meeting  on  the  same  day,  should 
each  elect,  from  its  own  members, 
two  deputies,  to  form  the  supreme  go¬ 
vernment;  and  the  persons  so  elect¬ 
ed  should,  from  that  moment,  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  obeyed  as  govemors- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  The  su¬ 
preme  juntas  ought  nevertheless  to 
be  continued  till  the  termination  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  being  in¬ 
vested  with  the  internal  management 
of  their  respective  provinces,  but  un¬ 
der  due  subordination  to  the  general 
government.  They  ought  to  give 
instructions  to  their  deputies  consti¬ 
tuting  that  government,  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  those  deputies  to  ob¬ 
serve  them,  and  to  represent  and  sup¬ 
port  the  claims  of  their  provinces, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  weal.  If  there  were  one  of  the 
royal  family  capable  of  presiding  in 
the  supreme  government,  he,  and  no 
other,  ought  to  be 'appointed  to  that 
office ;  but  if  there  were  no  person 
of  the  royal-blood,  then  it  must  elect 
a  president  from  its  own  body ;  and, 
to  obviate  all  danger,  the  presidency 
should  be  only  for  such  a  limited  time 
as  might  seem  best.  The  jimtas 
would  appoint  a  place  for  the  seat  of 
government,  which  the  government 
might  afterwards  change,  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  votes,  if  it  should  see  cause. 
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It  ought  to  be  at  a  distance  from  all 
the  cUmgers  of  war,  and  should  possess 
other  localadvantages.  Seville  posses¬ 
sed  all  those  advantages,  but  liad  no 
anxiety  to  be  selected,  and  most  cor¬ 
dially  sacrificed  all  her  claims.  The 
junta  of  that  city  would,  however, 
frankly  state,  that,  in  their  opinion. 
La  Mancha  was  most  convenient  for 
the  seat  of  government,  and,  especi¬ 
ally,  cither  the  city  of  Ciudad-Real, 
or  Almagro.  But  this  point  was  to 
be  decided  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
supreme  juntas.  The  paper  conclu¬ 
ded  with  a  brief  and  dignified  recapi¬ 
tulation  of  what  the  junta  of  Seville 
had  done  for  their  countiy,  disclaim¬ 
ing,  on  their  part,  any  affectation  or 
desire  of  superiority,  and  declaring, 
that  whatever  they  had  done  was 
only  their  indispensable  duty. 

The  system  thus  recommended 
by  the  junta  of  Seville  was  adopted ; 
yet  their  advice  was  unfortunate,  if 
not  unwise,  and  the  reasons  upon 
which  they  grounded  it  were  incon¬ 
clusive;  for  to  the  question,  who 
should  convoke  the  cortes,  if  it  could 
be  deemed  necessary  to  observe  all 
the  forms  of  government,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  whose  government  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  destroyed,  there  was  a  ready 
answer: — Ferdinand  had  expressed 
his  royal  will  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
voked,  in  a  decree  addressed  to  the 
royal  council  in  the  first  instance," 
and,  in  c^e  they  w'ere  incapacitated 
from  putting  it  in  effect,  to  any  chan¬ 
cery  or  audience.  What  farther  for¬ 
mality  could  be  required?  Assuredly, 
also,  the  people  werequalified  toelect 
a  cortes  by  the  same  right  in  virtue 
of  which  they  had  chosen  the  juntas, 
— the  right  of  self-preservation ;  the 
right  of  appointing  a  government 
when  they  were  without  one;  the 
right  of  recovering,  maintaining,  and 
establkliing  their  freedom.  The  name 


and  the  nominal  authority  of  Ferdt- 
nand  served,  indeed,  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  Spaniards,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  the  possibility  of  dissensions.  A 
circumstance,  sufficiently  similar  to 
be  remembered  as  a  precedent,  had 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  kingdom,  when  the  Portugueze, 
in  their  struggle  against  the  first  usur¬ 
pation  of  th^e  Castillians,  fought  in 
the  name  of  an  infante  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  Castille.  By  the  fiction 
of  supposing  Ferdinand  to  be  their 
king,  they  postponed  the  difficult  and . 
dangerous  task  of  forming  a  new  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  it  was  only  a  fiction, 
and  the  difficulty  was  only  postpo¬ 
ned  by  it,  sure  to  recur  at  last :  for 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  that  un¬ 
happy  prince  could  scarcely  think 
it  possible  that  either  he  or  any  of 
his  family  would  ever  return  from 
their  place  of  imprisonment.  There 
were,  therefore,  persons,  who,  when 
they  considered  the  miserable  mis- 
government  by  which  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  had  been  weakened  and  degra¬ 
ded,  during  so  many  generations, 
wished  that  both  nations  had  ta¬ 
ken  their  stand  upon  loflier  ground; 
that  they  had  given  up  the  weak  and 
unworthy  dynasties  of  which  they 
had  so  unexpectedly  been  rid,  (dy¬ 
nasties  equally  weak  and  unworthy 
in  their  remotest  branches )  and  uni¬ 
ted  themselves  in  a  federal  common¬ 
wealth  ;  a  form  of  government  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  for  Spain,  because  of 
its  previous  division  into  different 
kingdoms,  with  different  laws,  and 
which  'would  remove  all  objections 
to  a  union  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Had  they  proclaimed  a  revo¬ 
lution  upon  these  principles,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  English  government 
might,  for  a  time,  have  withheld  its 
assistance  from  them ;  but  it  is  not  less 
possible  that  they  might  have  fouad 
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%Uift8  in  France  itself.  So  bold  a  re<*  possesvng  those  adventitious  advan- 
solution,  indeed,  though  the  people  tages,  were  liable  to  be  tempted  by 
might'  readily  have  acquiesced  in  it,  the  intruder  at  the  easiest  price,  and 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  some  be-  who,  it  might  not  unreasonably  be 
nefit  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  suspected,  if  they  found  the  {mtriotic 
undoubtedly  arose  from  their  attach-  cause  declining,  would  be  disposed 
ment  to  Ferdinand,  the  principle  of  to  listen  to  his  overtures.  Subse- 
personal  loyalty  being  to  patriotism  quent  events  have  shown  with  how 
what  image-worship  is  to  piety.  This  much  reason  this  was  to  be  feared, 
political  idolatiT  might  smely  be  per-  A  cort^  would  have  been  the  best 
mitted  while  the  idol  was  at  a  dis-  security  against  this  danger ;  it  would 
tance ;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  assem*  have  realized  all  the  beneBts  to  the 
bling  the  cortes,  might  constitution-  nation  which  the  intruder  falsely 
ally  have  strengthened  their  cause  promised ;  and  it  would  have  op- 
with  all  the  resources  of  a  popular  posed  the  .Corsican  tyrant  with 
government.  The  provisional  sys-  that  energy  of  which  free  govem- 
tem  which  was  now  adopted  had  ments  alone  are  capable,  and  with 
none  of  these  advantages,  notwith-  that  which,  of  all  things,  he  dread- 
•tanding  the  primary  derivation  of  its  ed  the  most, — the  principles  of  free- 
authority  from  the  people.  Neither,  dom. 

indeed,  were  the  provincial  juntas  so  The  temporary  expedient  of  a  cen- 

much  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  tral  *  junta  was  preferred  :  they 
first  instance,  as  they  were  recog-  chose  the  palace  of  Aranjuez  for  the 
nized  by  it  ader  they  had  constitu-  place  of  their  sittings,  and  there  the 
ted  themselves : — they  were  chiefly  ceremony  of  their  installation  was 
composed  of  men  whose  influence  performed,  on  the  2.5th  of  Septem- 
arose  from  their  rank  or  property,  bcr.  The  archbishop  of  Laodicea, 
whose  sanction  was  of  the  utmost  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Se- 
importance  in  exciting  the  nation  to  ville,  and  one  of  the  deputies  from 
take  arms,  but  among  whom  it  was  the  junta  of  that  province,  celebra- 
little  likely  that  the  genius  necessary  ted  mass,  and  administered  to  each 
for  directing  a  country  in  such  times  .of  the  appointed  members  the  fol- 
would  be  round;— men,  too,  who,  lowing  oath,  having  previously,  in 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  their  presence,  taken  it  himself:— 

*  List  of  the  Central  Juntas. 

Old  Cattile^Oon  Francisco  Xavier  Cano,  Don  Lorenzo  Bonifaz ;  Leon — His 
excellencv  Seignor  B.  Valdes,  Viscount  Quintanilla ;  Arison— Don  Francisco  Pa- 
li^ox  y  Meizi,  £1  Int  Don  Lorenzo  Calvo ;  Andalusia-^Cnmt  de  Tilly,  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Saavedra,  archbishop  of  Laodicea ;  Gallicia— Count  de  Xiinarde,  Don  Ma¬ 
nuel  M.  Atalle ;  Atturiat — His  excellency  Don  Gasper  de  Jovellanos,  marquis  of 
Campo  Sagrado ;  Valencia — His  excellency  Prince  Pio,  his  excellency  Count  of 
Contamina ;  Murcia — His  excellency  Count  Florida  Blanca,  the  Marquis  of  Villar ; 
Ettrentadura — Don  Martin  de  Garay,  Don  Felix  de  Ovalle  ;  Granada— Don  Luis 
Gines  de  Gines,  Don  Rodrigo  Riquelme;  Catalonia — Marquis  de  Villel,  Mar- 

Juis  de  Sabasona;  Cordova — Marquis  de  la  Puebla,  Don  Juan  de  Deos  Rabi; 
den — Don  Sebastian  de  Tocano,  Don  Francisco  Paula  Castaneda;  Majorca,  and 
the  adjacent  hlandt—Don  Tomas  de  Viri,  Don  Josef  Sanglada  de  Tajores;  Toledo 
— ^Don  Padro  de  Rivero,  Don  Josef  Garcia  de  la  Torre. 
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You  swear  by  God  wd  his  holy 
evangelists,  and  by  Jesus  Christ  cru< 
citied,  whose  sacred  image  you  have 
here  present,  that,  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  functions  of  a  member  of 
the  central  supreme  junta  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  you  will  de¬ 
fend  and  promote  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  our  holy,  catholic, 
apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  ;  that 
you  will  be  loyal  to,  and  defend  our 
august  sovereign  Ferdinand  Vll.,and 
his  rights  and  sovereignty ;  that  you 
will  promote  the  preservation  of  our 
rights  and  privileges,  our  laws  and 
usages,  and  especi^ly  those  relative 
to  the  succession  in  the  reigning  fa¬ 
mily,  and  those  also  which  are  parti¬ 
cularly  laid  down  in  the  same  laws ; 
and  finally,  that  you  will  promote 
every  thing  conducive  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  welfare  and  happiness  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  amelioration  of  its 
customs,  keeping  secret  every  thing 
that  sliould  be  so,  protecting  uie  laws 
from  every  evil,  and  persecuting 
their  enemies,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
your  life,  safety,  and  property.  If 
you  do  so,  God  be  your  helper ;  and 
if  not,  may  he  punish  you,  as  one 


who  has  taken  his  holy  name  in 
vain.”  * 

This  being  performed,  Te  Deum 
was  sung  by  the  bare-footed  monks  of 
St  PasquaJ,  and  the  assembly  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  hall  chosen  for  their 
meeting.  Count  Florida  Blanca  was 
appointed  president  ad  interim^  and 
his  first  act  was  again  to  proclaim 
King  Ferdinand,  from  the  great  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  principal  front  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  The  gates  of  the  palace  had 
been  closed  since  the  departure  of 
Charles  for  Bayonne,  and  were  now 
first  opened,  and  the  ceremony  of 
thus  proclaiming  Ferdinand  in  the 
favourite  residence  of  his  ancestors, 
— the  scene  of  his  own  childhood, — 
the  place  where,  four  months  ago, 
he  liad  been  acclaimed  king,-^e 
who  was  now  a  prisoner,  in  the  power 
of  the  tyrant  who  had  betrayed  him, 
and  in  a  foreign  land, — affected  the 
venerable  nobleman  who  first  pro¬ 
nounced  his  name  to  tears,  and  exci¬ 
ted  thoughts  of  poignant  sorrow  and 
indignation  in  the  multitude,  which 
heightened  and  hallowed  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  they  repeated  it. 

Copies  of  the  act  and  oath  of  in^ 


*  This  oath  has  been  condemned  in  England  for  its  bigotiy :  they,  however, 
who  censured  it,  are  not  free  from  bigotry  themselves,  and  have  not  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  Spaniards.  The  members  of  the  junta  swore  to  maintain  their 
established  religion ;  and,  pernicious  as  that  religion  is,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that,  while  they  and  the  people  from  whom  they  derived  their  authority  be¬ 
lieved  in  it,  they  should  do  otherwise.  The  promise  of  endeavouring  to  extend 
thdr  religion,  referred  to  their  foreign  empire,  great  part  of  which  is  more  indebt¬ 
ed  for  its  security  to  the  missionaries  than  to  their  own  strength : — to  increase 
that  religion  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is,  therefore,  to  increase  the  number  of  Spanish 
subjects,  and  to  extend,  strengtlicn,  and  secure  the  Spanish  possessions.  Yet  B. 
Flower  says,  in  his  Political  Review,  that  this  oath  was  “  more  becoming  an  army 
of  mad  crusaders  than  an^assembly  of  patriots  !”  and,  in  his  indignation  at  their 
Babylonish  superstition,  he  overlooks  the  solemn  engagement,  taken  at  the  same  time, 
to  promote  every  thing  conducive  to  the  general  welfare,  happiness,  and  improvement 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Te  Deum  of  the  bare-footed  friars  he  calls  a  farce  of  reli¬ 
gious  mummery as  if  their  songs  of  thanksgiving  differed  in  any  thing  from  a  ta¬ 
bernacle  hymn,  except  in  the  advantages  of  better  music,  better  taste,  a  more  awful 
occasion,  and  a  costume  worthy  of  the  scene, 
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fitallation  were  sent  by  the  supreme 
central  junta  to  all  the  difFerent  coun¬ 
cils  and  tribunals,  requiring  their 
members  to  take  the  same  oath,  and 
to  issue  their  orders  to  all  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  juntas,  provinces,  magis¬ 
trates,  governors,  and  viceroys,  to 
obey  the  new  government,  as  tiie  de¬ 
pository  of  the  sovereign  autliority 
for  Ferdinand  VIL;  the  councils  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  exercise  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  functions,  but  referring  to  the 
supreme  junta  whatever  might  ex¬ 
ceed  their  powers,  and  all  those  mat¬ 
ters  upon  which  the  sovereign  ought 
to  be  consulted.  The  other  tri¬ 
bunals  immediately  signified  tbeir 
prompt  and  uiueserved  obedience, 
^e  council  of  Castille,  alone,  delay¬ 
ed  its  answer  five  days,  and  then  its 

{resident,  the  Duke  del 

_  ^ _  nfantado,  returned  an 

answer,  saying,  that,  af¬ 
ter  the  most  serious  consideration, 
the  council  had  resolved  to  take  the 
oath,  and  dispatch  the  necessary  or¬ 
ders  ;  that  the  supreme  junta  should 
be  obeyed  in  whatever  was  ordered 
by  them,  for  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  publm 
cause :  but  the  council,  in  discharge 
of  its  unalterable  duty,  would  here¬ 
after  communicate  to  the  supreme 
junta  the  result  of  its  meditations 
for  the  preservation  and  observance 
of  the  laws.  The  same  forbearance 
which  had  induced  the  patriots  to  let 
this  council  escape  without  punish¬ 
ment,  and  almost  without  stigma,  was 
manifested  by  the  junta  in  their  re¬ 
ply  to  this  cautious  protest  against 
their  supremacy.  They  remarked  that 
they  had  anxiously  waited  for  the 
determination  of  this,  the  first  tribu¬ 
nal  in  the  kingdom,  several  days  af¬ 
ter  all  the  others  had  expressed  their 
joyful  obedience :  they  were,  how¬ 


ever,  perfectly  satisfied,  now  that  it 
bad  arrived,  finding  it  express  the 
same  spirit  of  harmony  and  union 
for  the  common  weak  But  they  de- 
Mred  the  tribunal  to  remember  that 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  widely  different  from 
those  under  which  the  laws  were 
made,  and  to  acknowledge  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  due  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  chosen  by  a  people,  wUch,  in 
the  king^s  name,  and  for  his  s^e, 
had  done  all  that  had  hitherto  been 
achieved,  withcut  assistance. 

The  Leonesc-  deputies  to  the  su¬ 
preme  junta  had  been  arrested  by 
General  Cuesta, — an  act  of  violence 
which,  thus  early  in  the  Spanish  re¬ 
volution,  threatened  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  civil  and  military  autho¬ 
rities.  Castanos  interfered.  That 
general,  high  in  estimation,  for  the 
victory  over  DUpont,  enter^  Mad¬ 
rid  with  a  triumphal  pro- 
cesion,  of  which  the  artil-  Aug.^. 
lery  taken  from  the  French 
formed  a  part.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
policy  or  devotion,  which  had  made 
him  consecrate  his  trophies  to  King 
St  Fernando,  before  he  proceeded 
into  the  city,  he  offered  up  his 
thanksgivings  to  our  lady  of  Atocha, 
an  idol  of  great  repute,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  impudent  legend,  was 
either  wholly  made  by  St  Luke,  or 
carved  by  Nicodemus,  and  painted 
by  the  Evangelist,  and  brought  to 
Spain  by  St  Peter,  from  Antioch,  to 
wnich  place  its  history  is  traced  by 
a  ridiculous  etymology  of  its  name. 
Castanos  was  looked  to  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  their  alarm  at  tliis 
unexpected  exertion  of  mi-  Sept.  18. 
litary  power ;  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  general  interfered  in  a  man¬ 
ner  highly  honourable  to  him : — ^he 
wrote  to  Cuesta,  asking  him,  on  the 
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part  of  the  public,  what  offences  the  what  he  called  this  fuintive  junta,  and 
deputies  had  committed,  their  per-  commanded  the  inmrior  juntas  to 
sonalcharacterbeinghigh,  and  one  of  break  off  all  communication  with  it. 
them,  Valdes,  having  performed  dis-  Finding,  however,  that  the  members 
tinguished  services  ?  What  authority  still  arrogated  to  themselves  the  au- 
was  competent  to  arrest  and  impri-  thority  of  representatives  of  their 
son  them  i  Why,  if  they  were  de-  provinces,  and  that  they  nominated 
linquents,  they  had  not  been  de-  Valdes  and  Quintanilla  as  their  de¬ 
nounced  to  the  juntas  of  their  pro-  legates  to  the  central  junta,  he  ar- 
vince?  and  why  they  were  not  ac-  rested  them,  with  some  others  of  their 
cused  before  the  central  junta,  then  faction,  and  committed  them  to  the 
on  the  point  of  assembling  ?  state  prison  of  Segovia'.  These  men, 

Cuesta,  in  his  answer,  protested,  he  argued,  had  not  been  legally  elec- 
that,  having  been  nominated  cap-  ted  members  of  the  central  junta, 
tiun-general  of  Castille  and  Leon  and  therefore  the  individuals  of  that 
by  Ferdinand  VII.,  as  principal  and  body  were  not  justified  in  interfering ; 
sole  chief  of  those  provinces,  he  was  nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to  submit 
nut  bound  to  give  an  account  of  his  the  whole  affairs  to  the  provisional 
conduct  t6 any  provincial  government,  government,  as  soon  as  it  was  form- 
being  independent  of  all,  till  a  general  dly  constituted, 
government  or  regency  should  be  es-  Cuesta’s  conduct,  according  to  hla 
tablished ;  nevertheless,  he  stated  the  own  account,  was  illegal  aod  des- 
grounds  on  which  he  had  arrested  potic.  The  junta  of  Leon  was  al- 
these  deputies.  He  had  formed  the  ready  formed,  when  he  increased  its 
junta  01  Leon  *  and  Castille,  and  numbers,  by  adding  deputies  for  Cas- 
confirmed  Valdes  as  their  president;  tille.  The  mischief  of  two  generals 
but  after  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco,  that  acting  together  with  powers  inde- 
funta  seeing  him  pursued  by  the  pendent  of  each  other  had  been  ex- 
French,  and  abandoned  by  the  Gali-  perienced  at  Rio  Seco.  The  juntas 
cian  army,  retired  to  Ponferrada;  of  Galicia  and  Leon  had  agteed  t* 
where,  under  the  influence  of  Valdes,  place  both  armies  under  the  general 
they  intrigued  with  the  junta  of  Co-  who  had  exhibited  the  best  proo& 
runa,  in  order  to  unite  at  Lugo,  and  of  military  talents ;  and  this  wise 
from  thence  command  both  Castille  plan  of  union  Cuesta  opposed  by 
and  Leon,  independently  of  the  cap-  force,  and  justified  himself  by  the 
tain-general,  who  was  to  be  made  monstrous  doctrine,  that  the  junta 
subordinate  to  their  united  assem-  held  their  authority  from  him,  and 
bly.  This  determination  Valdes  com-  not  from  the  people.  Castanos,  ha- 
municated  to  him,  ordering  him  at  ving  received  this  reply,  communi- 
thc  same  time  to  deliver  up  his  ca-  cated  it  to  the  council  of  Castille, 
▼airy  to  Blake,  the  Galician  com-  and  requested  they  would  interpose, 
mander-in-chief.  Upon  this  he  had  e  distinguished  character  of  Val- 
declared  his  intention  of  abolishing  des  seems  to  have  had  great  weight 


*  Castile  seems  to  have  had  no  junta  of  its  own,  being  chiefly  in  the  power  of 
the  French :  a  deputy  frota  each  intendency  of  Castille  was  added  by  Cuesta  to  the 
junta  of  Leon. 
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in  his  favour ;  and  the  council.dwell- 
ing  upon  this,  and  their  alarm  at  so 
▼iment  a  measure  os  the  arrest  of 
the  deputies  of  the  people,  remon¬ 
strated  with  Cuesta  on  the  danger¬ 
ous  tendency  of  his  conduct.  He 
replied,  **  that  the  imprisonment  of 
these  men  was  the  best  means  of 
preventing  danger,  as  it  would  ef¬ 
fectually  prerent  the  doubts  and 
discussions  which  might  ar'se  if  a 
double  set  of  deputies  for  Leon  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  the  central 
junta;  that  neither  prudence  nor 
justice  permitted  him  to  overlook  the 
disloyalty,  insurrection,  and  insub¬ 
ordination  of  a  junta  which  he  had 
created ;  and  therefore,  that,  as  Val¬ 
des  was  a  general,  he  would  order  a 
council  of  war,  consisting  of  generals, 
to  be  formed, and  situponhim,  unless 
a  sovereign  regency  should  first  be 
established ;  in  which  case  he  would 
submit  to  its  decision  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  all  his  powers, — powers 
which  he  considered  hitherto  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  other  authority.” 

In  consequence  of  this  violence, 
the  central  junta  assembled  without 
the  deputies  from  Leon  :  tliey  there¬ 
fore  commanded  the  governor  of  Se¬ 
govia  to  bring  Valdes  before  them, 
(the  other  persons  seem  to  have  been 
set  at  liberty,  Cuesta’s  vengeance 
being  particularly  directed  against 
him ;)  and  they  ordered  the  general 
to  leave  his  army,  and  come  to  give 
an  account  of  his  motives  for  arrest¬ 
ing  a  member  of  their  body.  He 
attempted  to  settle  the  dispute  by 
•ending  a  deputy  of  his  own  ap¬ 
pointment  ;  but  the  junta,  of  course, 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  decla¬ 
red  Valdes  the  legal  representative. 
Cuesta’s  rashness  involved  him  in 
greater  difficulties  than  he  had  fore¬ 
seen  : — the  English  agent,  Mr  Stew¬ 
art,  refused  te  give  him  aity  part  bf 
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the  money  sent  to  the  north  of  Spain 
for  the  patriotic  armies, — a  refusal 
made  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
the  government : — ^the  general  ven¬ 
tured  to  seize  a  considerable  sum  of 
this  money;  but  he  proceeded  no 
farther  in  this  military  violence.  Un¬ 
able  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  public  opinion,  es¬ 
pecially  when  Castanos  had  express¬ 
ed  himself  so  decidedly  against  him, 
and  probably  having  acted  merely 
from  hastiness  of  temper,  and  a  de¬ 
fect  of  judgment  nather  than  of  good 
intention,  he  silently  submitted  to  be 
deprived  of  his  command. 

The  central  junta,  thus  peaceably 
established,  and  unanimously  reco^- 
ni;;ed  by  the  nation,  began  its  admi¬ 
nistration  with  the  fairest  promises. 
They  acknowledged  the  national 
debt,  and  took  upon  themselves  the 
obligations  contracted  by  the  crown, 
which  formed  the  patrimony  of  many 
families ;  these  they  pledged  tlieni- 
selves  punctually  to  pay,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  funds  which  were 
required  to  subsist,  arm,  and  clothe 
the  armies.  That  portion  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  which  had  formerly  been  swallow¬ 
ed  up  in  the  enormous  expences,  of 
the  royal  household,  or  engrossed  by 
the  favourite,  would,  they  trusted, 
enable  them  considerably  to  diminish 
the  imposts  laid  upon  the  towns  and 
villages ;  and  great  resources  would 
be  found  in  the  property  forfeited  to 
the  state  by  those  who  had,  betrayed 
their  countiy.  The  sum  total  of  the 
funds  arisingfrom these  sources, from 
the  regular  revenues,  and  from  the 
donatives  and  contributions  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  they  promised  annu¬ 
ally  to  publish  in  a  printed  statement, 
with  an  account  of  its  expenditure. 
They  would  simplify,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  revenue  system,  gradually 
suppress  the  innumerable  useless  af- 
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fices,  establish  economy  in  all  the 
branches  of  6nancial  administration, 
and  radically  remove  all  the  abuses 
introduced  into  it  by  the  old  govern- 
ment.  , 

The  duties  which  they  proposed  to 
themselves,  and  the  benefits  which 
they  promised  the  people,  were  far¬ 
ther  explained  in  an  address  to  the 
nation  ;  for  they  affirmed,  it  became 
them  to  inform  the  people  of  their 
situation,  with  a  dignity  becoming 
the  Spanish  character ;  and  to  esta¬ 
blish,  in  a  frank  and  generous  man¬ 
ner,  those  relations  of  reciprocal  con¬ 
fidence  which  should  be  the  basis  of 
every  just  and  wise  administration. 
A  tyranny  of  twenty  years,  exerci¬ 
sed  by  hands  of  unexampled  in¬ 
capacity,  had  brought  them  to  the 
very  brink  of  perdition  :  the  nation 
was  alienated  from  its  government 
by  hatred  or  contempt :  every  thing 
favoured  the  execution  of  the  perfi¬ 
dious'  plot  which  Buonaparte  had 
formed  against  them,  when  they  rose 
to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  became 
at  once  the  object  of  the  interest  and 
admiration  of  Europe.  Their  situa¬ 
tion  was  unexampled  in  their  history, 
unforeseen  by  their  laws,  and,  as  it 
were,  opposed  to  their  habits.  Great 
and  wonderful  things  they  had  accom¬ 
plished,  but  all  their  enthusiasm  and 
all  their  virtue  were  required  for  what 
remained  to  be  done.  Their  armies 
were  full  of  ardour,  but  naked  and 
unprovided  with  every  thing.  The 
remains  of  the  French,  collected  be¬ 
hind  the  Ebro,  were  expecting  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  ravaging  Upper  Cas- 
tille,  Rioja,  and  the  provinces  of  Bis¬ 
cay  ;  Navarre  and  Catalonia  were 
almost  wholly  in  their  power ;  they 
possessed  the  passes,  and  had  made 
themselves,  by  what  treachery  was 
well  known,  masters  of  the  strong 


frontier  fortresses,  and  of  Barcelona. 
The  despot  of  France,  deceiving,  by 
the  grossest  impostures,  the  slaves 
who  obeyed  him,  was  striving  to  keep 
all  other  states  in  inactivity,  that  he 
might  discharge  the  whole  enormous 
weight  of  his  military  force  upon 
Spain.  The  continent  powers,  op¬ 
pressed,  or  insulted  by  France,  were 
anxiously  watching  the  issue  of  this 
first  struggle,  desiring  to  declare 
themselves  against  the  common  ene¬ 
my  of  all,  but  proceeding  with  the 
timid  circumspection  which  they  had 
learnt  from  their  past  misfortunes. 
A  general  confederacy  against  the 
tyrant  was  evidently  their  only  means 
of  preservation ;  for  w'hat  state  could 
now  hold  relations  of  amity  with  him  i 
who  could  now  give  credit  to  the 
words  and  promises  of  Buonaparte, 
or  trust  to  nis  good  faith  i  The  fate 
of  Spain  was  at  once  a  lesson  and  a 
warning  to  Europe, — her  resolution 
would  serve  as  an  example,  her  vic¬ 
tories  as  an  incentive ;  and  the  repro¬ 
bate,  who  had  trampled  under  foot 
the  principles  of  justice,  had  placed 
himself  in  that  fearful  situation,  that 
he  must  either  become  master  of  all, 
or  perish  in  the  struggle'  which  he 
had  so  wantonly  provoked. 

But  this  co-operation  would  not  be 
obtained  till  the  Spaniards,  by  their 
exertions,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
measures,  had  given  Europe  such 
earnest  of  success  as  rendered  vic¬ 
tory  certain :  they  must  therefore  call 
forth  all  their  means,  as  if  they  were 
singly  to  contend  against  the  whole 
power  of  France.  The  junta  belie¬ 
ved  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  500,000  men  in  arms,  be¬ 
sides  50,000  cavalry, — d  force  which, 
however  disproportionate  it  might  be 
confessed  to  be  to  their  present  si¬ 
tuation,  and  to  all  former  exigen- 
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cieSf  was  not  more  than  the  present 
times  required.  And  what  was  this 
force,  what  were  all  the  sacrifices 
that  must  be  called  for,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  object  for  which  the 
Spaniards  were  struggling,  and  the 
principles  with  which  they  were  in¬ 
spired  i  The  power  of  their  adver¬ 
sary  was  colossal,  his  ambition  even 
greater  than  his  power,  and  his  ex¬ 
istence  incompatible  with  their  liber¬ 
ty.  His  exertions  were  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  barbarity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  extremity  of  his  dan¬ 
ger  ;  but  they  were  the  exertions  of 
a  tyrant,  and  would  be  confounded, 
when  opposed  to  the  constancy  of  a 
great  and  free  people. 

The  last  government — if  that  might 
be  called  government  which  was  one 
continued  and  monstrous  delapida- 
tion,  had  exhausted  all  the  sources 
of  prosperity.  The  resources  which 
arose  from  the  revenues  of  the  royal 
household,  from  the  enormous  sums 
formerly  devoured  by  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  Godoy,  from  his  collected 
rapine,  and  the  confiscated  estates, 
from  a  free  trade,  a  well-arranged  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  revenue,  and  re¬ 
gularly  distributed  contributions,  had 
already  been  indicated.  The  suc¬ 
cours  already  given  so  generously 
by  England,  and  still  to  be  expected 
from  that  nation,  were  to  be  added 
to  these  means.  **  But,”  said  the 
central  junta,  “  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  that  these  succours,  which  have 
been  so  opportunely  given,  and  so 
gratefully  received,  and  the  effects 
of  which  have  been  so  beneficial, 
should  be  hereafter  recognized  and 
recompensed  with  the  reciprocity  and 
decorum  which  becomes  a  great  and 
powerful  nation.  The  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy  must  not,  in  this  respect,  be 


placed  in  a  state  of  inequality  and 
dependence  on  its  *  allies.  The 
reduce  of  these  various  means  would 
e  great,  but  slow,  and  therefore  in- 
sufiicient  for  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  state.  Would  they  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  furnish  for  a  time  the  ordi¬ 
nary  supplies,  discharge  the  great 
debt  which  must  be  incurred,  and 
maintain  the  formidable  army  which 
must  be  kept  up  i  If  not,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  at  once  have  recourse 
to  the  nation,  certain,  from  the  fide¬ 
lity  with  which  its  accounts  would 
regularly  be  published,  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  notoriety  of  the  public 
wants,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  that,  although  to  evils  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  the  present,  remedies  as 
extraordinary  must  be  applied,  its 
demands  would  neither  be  disregard¬ 
ed  through  distrust,  nor  detested  as 
arbitrary. 

The  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  means  of  providing  for  it,  must 
necessarily  he  the  first  duty  of  the 
government ;  but  it  would  fulfil  only 
half  its  duties  if  it  attended  to  this 
alone :  other  duties  remained,  to  be 
the  great  reward  of  the  virtue  of  the 
Spaniards  and  of  their  sacrifices.  A 
little  time  only  had  past  since,  op¬ 
pressed  and  degraded,  ignorant 'of 
their  own  strength,  and  finding  no 
protection  against  these  evils,  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  institutions  nor  in  the 
laws,  they  had  even  regarded  fo¬ 
reign  dominion  as  less  hateful  than 
the  wasting  tyranny  which  consumed 
them.  The  dominion  of  a  will  al¬ 
ways  capricious,  and  most  often  un¬ 
just,  had  lasted  too  long  :  their  pa¬ 
tience,  their  love  of  order,  their  ge¬ 
nerous  loyalty  had  too  long  been  a- 
bused :  it  was  time  that  law,  found¬ 
ed  on  general  utility,  should  com- 


From  which  of  her  other  allies  has  England  ever  heard  such  language  i 
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tnenc6  its  reign.  This  was  the  de-  vernment  mi^ht  be  enabled  to  es^ 
sire  of  their  good  and  unfortunate  tablish  the  internal  happiness '  of 
king  Ferdinand;  this  was  what  he  Spain.” 

pointed  out,  even  in  the  captivity  to  What  might  not  have  been  hoped 
which  a  periidious  traitor  had  redu-  for  from  men  who  commenced  their 
ced  him.  The  name  of  their  coun-  administration  with  s  ich  pledges 
try  ought  no  longer  to  be  a  vague  and  professions?  But  this  junta  soon 
and  idle  word  to  the  Spaniards;  afforded  an  ominous  proof,  that,  how- - 
henceforward  it  was  to  import  to  ever  enlightened  and  patriotic  some 
their  ears  and  to  their  hearts  the  of  its  members  might  be,  the  majo- 
sanctuary  of  laws,  the  theatre  for  ta-  rity  were  either  ignorant  of  the  na- 
lents,  the  reward  of  virtue.  Such  ture  of  freedom,  or  ready  to  betray 
a  country  the  juntas  solemnly  pro-  it;  for,  after  having  thus  called  for 
mised  that  they  should  possess ;  and  the  advice  of  every  individual  who 
till  the  military  operations,  which  thought  himself  qualified  to  give  it, 
must  at  first  be  slow,  in  order  better  respecting  reforms  in  the  govem- 
to  insure  success,  should  furnish  the  ment,  they  issued  an  edict,  prohibi- 
ieisure  necessary  for  this  great  and  so-  ting*  the  circulation  of  all  books, 
lemn  reform,  the  government  would  pamphlets,  or  papers,  printed  with- 
privately  prepare  for  it.  Instead  of  out  the  names  of  their  respective 
injecting  the  advice  of  enlightened  authors.  Their  measures  for  prose- 
men,  they  desired  and  requested  it.  cuting  the  w'ar,  were  as  little  cor- 
The  knowledge  and  illustration  of  resimndent  to  the  plans  wluch  they 
their  ancient  and  constitutional  laws ;  had  proclaimed.  A  military  junta 
ilie  changes  which  change  of  circum-  of  five  generab  was  formed  at  Ma- 
stances  rendered  necessary  in  their  drid,  that  the  central  government, 
re-establishment ;  the  reform  which  freed  from  the  anxiety  of  directing 
might  be  necessary  in  the  civil,  cri-  the  campaign,  might  give  their  un- 
minal,  and  commercial  codes ;  pro-  divided  attention  to  the  means  of 
jects  for  improving  pnblic  educa-  raising  and  supporting  the  armies, 
tion,  which  was  in  Spain  so  greatly  and  the  civil  affairs.  Castanos  and 
on  the  decline  ;  a  system  of  regula-  Morla  w'ere  members  of  this  council 
ted  economy  for  the  distribution  and  of  war :  the  people  had  confidence 
collection  of  the  public  revenue, —  '  in  both  ;  but  Morla  was  a  traitor  at 
these  were  subjects  for  the  investiga-  heart ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
tion  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men,  and  at  if  nothing  effective  proceeded  from 
on  which  the  opinions  of  such  men  a  council  in  which  he  bore  a  leading 
were  solicited.  The  junta  would  part.  The  spirit  of  the  people  re¬ 
form  different  committees,  each  en-  niained  the  same ;  yet,  by  the  for- 
trusted  with  a  particular  department,  mation  of  a  regular  government,  they 
to  whom  all  writings  en  matters  of  ^ere  rather  weakened  than  strength- 
government  and  administration  might  ened;  for  that  confidence  which 
be  addressed ;  so  that  each  contri-  every  province  had  till  now  felt  in 
buting  by  his  exertions  to  give  a  just  itself,  in  its  own  measures  and  its 
direction  to  the  public  mind,  the  go-  own  exertions,  gave  way,  in  some 

*  Retlliead'Yorke,  in  the  true  anti-jacobine  language,  calls  this  “  making  provi- 
ffion  for  the  security  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  by  preventing  its  licentiousness  ” 
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degree,  t«  a  feeling  of  dependent 
reliance  upon  the  central  junta. 
TTie  nation  was  ready  for  any  sacri¬ 
fices,  any  efforts,  but  it  waitM  to  be 
called  upon ;  and  the  provincial  and 
subordinate  juntas,  losing  their  con¬ 
sequence,  lust  with  it  a  great  portion 
of  their  activity. 

While  the  government  was  de¬ 
liberating  instead  of  acting,  the  war 
wa^anguidly  conducted.  The  event 
most  worthy  of  notice  after  the  flight 
of  the  intruder  is  the  siege  of  Ge- 
rona.  As  early  as  the  20th  of  June, 
that  city  had  been  attacked  by  a 
French  force  frem  Barcelona,  under 
General  Duhesme.  His  efforts  were 
chiefly  directed  against  the  suburbs  of 
St  Clara,  and  he  was  repulsed.  Occa¬ 
sional  skirmishes  were  fought  in  the 
vicinity  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  11th 
of  August  that  the  citizens  were  re¬ 
gularly  summoned  to  surrender,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  intruder,  unless 
they  would  expose  themselves  to  all 
the  evils  of  a  vigorous  siege,  which 
would  commence  with  the  ruin  and 
conflagration  of  the  city.  Duhesme 
added,  that  however  he  might  have 
been  c^umniated,  he  was  persuaded 
that  many  sensible  and  well-meaning 
people  in  Gerona,  and  the  soldiers 
also,  would  do  justice  to  the  desire 
which  he  felt  of  preventing, the  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  impended  over  that  un- 
happy  place.  Thejunta  replied,  that, 
from  the  moment  when  that  city  de¬ 
voted  itself  to  the  just  cause,  they 
had  foreseen  the  evils  which  were 
threatened ;  and  that  they  were  not 
intimidated,  but  would  abide,  with 
constancy,  by  their  first  resolution, 
in  the  belief  that  they  did  not  want 
means  to  defend  it. 

Duhesme,  accordingly,  with  aforce 
of  between  7000  and  8000  men,  and 
SCO  cavalry,  marched  against  Ge¬ 
rona,  and  encamped  before Ihe  town. 


He  had  with  him  a  trun  of  artillery 
sufficient  for  the  siege ;  and  neither  ' 
the  city  nor  its  fort  Monjui  were 
prepared.  The  latter,  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  town  depended,  was 
soon  reduced  to  extremity,  and  it 
was  supposed  could  not  hold  out 
above  twelve  hours  longer.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Count  de  C^dagues  col¬ 
lected  all  the  forces  he  coind  for  its 
relief ;  they  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  6000,  and  of  these  only  30Q 
were  veteran  troops.  By 
a  plan  as  well  executed  as  Aug.  16. 
it  was  concerted,  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  sally  from  the  fort,  he 
drove  this  superior  army  from  its  en¬ 
campment  to  the  plain  of  Sarvia, 
where  their  cavalry  protected  them. 
The  action  continued  the  whole  of 
the  day.  During  the  ensuing  night, 
the  French  retreated  in  two  divi¬ 
sions  ;  one  to  Barcelona,  the  other  to 
Figueiras,  leaving  behind  them  great 
part  of  tlieir  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  stores.  The  operations  of  tlie 
French,  during  the  siege  were  con¬ 
siderably  impeded  by  the  English 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia. 
Captain  Otway  landed  his  marines 
to  assist  the  patriots  near  Rosas,  and 
repelled  the  French,  when  approach¬ 
ing  to  besiege  that  place.  Lord 
Cochrane,  co-operating  with  the  Spa¬ 
nish  militia,  stormed  the  castle  of 
Mongat,  which  commanded  a  pass 
in  the  road  between  Barcelona  and 
Gerona,  destroyed  the  castle,  and 
broke  up  the  road,  so  as  to  render  it 
impassable  for  artillery. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  in 
their  flight  from  Gerona  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  complete,  had  not 
the  patriots  been  deficient  in  cavalry, 
the  want  of  which  had  been  more 
severely  felt  at  Rio  Seco.  It  was, 
indeed,  obvious,  that  if  ever  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plain  country,  its 
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success  must  be  decided  by  the  ca¬ 
valry  ;  and  yet  no  measures  were  a- 
dopted  by  the  central  junta  for  provi¬ 
ding  this  essential  kind  of  force.  Don 
Francisco  Riquelme,  who  command¬ 
ed  a  division  of  the  Galician  army, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  importing 
horses  from  South  America.  They 
might  be  landed  in  Spain  for  seven 
or  eight  pounds  a-head;  they  are 
used  to  little  and  coarse  fare  ;  they 
require  no  grooming ;  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  America  would  take  little 
more  time  than  that  from  Spithead, 
without  being  exposed  to  many  of 
the  risks,  lliis  proposal  was  com¬ 
municated  to  General  Stewart,  that 
it  might  be  laid  before  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  but  it  was  not  attended  to  ; 
and  Riquelme,  who  might  probably 
have  obtained  some  attention  to  it 
from  his  own  government,  through 
General  Blake,  whose  confidence  he 
deservedly  possessed,  fell  early  in 
the  campaign. 

The  provinces  of  Biscay,  Navarre, 
and  Catalonia,  filled  with  French 
troops,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to 
fresli  invasions,  now  that  the  passes 
and  strong  holds  were  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy,  could  not  declare 
themselves  so  early  for  fhe  patriotic 
cause  as  those  parts  of  Spain  which 
were  more  favourably  situated.  Ca¬ 
talonia  was  now  in  arms ;  and,  after 
his  failure  at  Gerona,  Duhesme  could 
do  little  more  than  maintain  himself 
in  Barcelona.  By  land  the  patriots 
cut  off  his  supplies,  and  the  English 
intercepted  them  by  sea,  while  l^rd 
Cochrane  kept  the  adjoining  coast  of 
France,  as  far  as  Marseilles,  in  perpe¬ 
tual  alarm,  by  enterprises  as  w'isely 
planned  as  they  were  fearlessly  exe¬ 
cuted.  Biscay  took  arms  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August.  Before  the  flight 
of  the  intruder  could  be  known  there, 
a  junta  was  formed  at  Bilbao.'  This 


place  was  of  such  importance  to  the 
French,  that  they  sent  6000  men 
from  Vittoria,  with  400  cavalry,  to 
recover  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  but  de¬ 
fenceless  city,  commanded  on  every 
side  by  its  hanging  gar¬ 
dens.  About  half  a  league'  Attgi  IS. 
from  the  town,  a  body  of 
patriots,  far  inferior  in  number,  op¬ 
posed  them  ;  but,  having  lost  two  of 
their  leaders,  one  of  them  a  brother 
of  Castanos,  they  gave  way,  and  the 
French  entering  the  city,  committed 
their  usual  atrocities  there.  A.  ge¬ 
neral  and  extraordinary  junta  of  the 
province  was  now  convoked  by  the 
invaders,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  traitor  Massaredo,  a  Biscayan. 
Few  men  in  Spain  have  borne  so 
high  a  character,  before  he  sold  him¬ 
self  to  the  Buonapartes,  and  few  men 
have  since  so  infamously  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  tlie  intruder’s  ser¬ 
vice. 

Massaredo  addressed  this  assem¬ 
bly,  telling  them  the  insurrection 
had  been  excited  in  Bilbao  by  worth¬ 
less  persons,  of  no  weight  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  enemies  of  tranquillity,  who 
led  the  people  astray  for  the  purpose 
of  fettering  the  general  congress, 
and  substituting  a  cruel  anarchy  in 
its  place.  These  disturbances,  he 
said,  arose  from  the  errors  into  which 
the  public  feeling  had  been  led  a- 
W'ay,  and  from  attending  more  to  in¬ 
dividual  passion  than  to  reason  and 
the  public  good and  to  such  a  height 
had  these  errors  risen,  that  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  widows,  the  lamentations 
of  children,  the  miseries  of  misgui¬ 
ded  families,  and  the  general  desola¬ 
tion,  were  acepunted  as  nothing. 
Heaven  grant,  exclaimed  the  traitor, 
affecting  to  commiserate  evils  which 
he  himself  was  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  on — Heaven  grant  that  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  which  our  country  has  already 
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endured  be  not  followed  by  new  dis- 
asterg;  for  only^  by  weighing  well 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it,  can  it 
avoid  them.  There  is  no  longer  any 
uncertainty.  The  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  cannot  possibly  depart  from  the 
resolution  which  he  has  taken.  The 
great  powers  of  the  continent  have 
acknowledged  his  brother  as  king 
of  Spain,  and  have  sent  their  minis¬ 
ters  new  credentials.  Dreadful  ar¬ 
mies  approach,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  him  upon  his  throne. — 
His  majesty,  however,  had  consign¬ 
ed  to  oblivion  the  mist^es  and  errors 
of  the  insurgents;  he  would  punish 
only  the  heads  and  beginners  of  the 
insurrection ;  with  regard  to  them, 
the  law  must  take  its  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  them,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  from  disturbing  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  their  loyal  countrymen.” 
Massaredk)  was  once  a  lover  of  liber¬ 
ty,  and  having  professed  generous 
and  good  principles,  and  perhaps  at 
that  time  felt  them,  he  must  have 
known  that  the  language  which  he 
now  held  was  not  less  futile  than 
it  was  base.  To  whom  were  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  widows  and  the  or¬ 
phans,  the  bloodshed,  the  violations, 
the  general  desolation  which  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  imputable  ?  To  the  tyrant, 
whose  will  and  pleasure  it  was  to 
depose  the  lawful  king  of  Spain,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  his  brother 
to  succeed  him,  or  to  the  nation  who 
indignantly  refused  to  haveastranger 
thus  thrust  upon  them  i 
Bilbao  remained  a  month  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  French ;  it 
Sept.  20.  was  then  retaken  by  the 
Marouis  de  Portazgo,  and 
had  not  the  advanced  posts  of  his 
army  inadvertently  begun  to  fire  too 
soon  upon  the  enemy,  at  a  time  when 
their  approach  was  not  suspected, 
the  wliolc  of  the  garrison  would  have 
VOL.  I.  PART  I. 


been  made  prisoners.  After  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  between  three  and  four  hours, 
the  French  fled,  losing  about  400 
men.  But  considerable  bodies  of 
French  had  now  passed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  Marshal  Ney,  who  arrived  at 
the  end  of  September,  to 
take  the  chief  command  Sept.  27. 
in  Spain,  feigning  to  re¬ 
treat  upon  Vittona,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  Portazgo,  suddenly 
marched  for  Bilbao,  with  the  centra 
of  his  army.  The  marquis,  aware 
of  his  inferiority,  drew  ofi*  in  time, 
with  all  his  artillery,  not  losing  a 
single  man,  and  took  up  a  position 
at  Balmaseda.  There  he  was  joined 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Galician  ar¬ 
my,  under  Riquelme.  Blake,  who 
commanded  on  the  part  of  Spain,  im¬ 
mediately  made  preparations  to  re¬ 
cover  the  city ;  but  General  Merlin, 
whom  Ney  had  left  to  command 
there,  not  waiting  .to  be  attacked, 
evacuated  it  on  the  night  of  the  1  itli 
of  October. 

The  French  force  at  this  time 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand 
men.  They  had  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
on  their  right,  the  Ebro  on  their 
front,  and  ^e  river  and  province  of 
Aragon  on  their  left.  tW  Spanish 
armies  were  nominally  130,000;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  never, 
in  fact,  half  this  number.  The  left, 
or  western  army,  under  Blake,  did 
not  amount  to  20,000,  including 
those  regiments  which  had  escaped 
from  Denmark.  The  line  which  he 
occupied  extended  from  Burgos  to 
Bilbao,  and  he  was  advancing  be¬ 
yond  the  latter  city,  to  cut  ofi*  the 
communication  of  tlie  French  forces. 
Palafox  commanded  the  eastern  ar¬ 
my,  or  that  of  Aragon  and  Valen¬ 
cia,  part  of  which  was  stationed 
near  Zaragoza,  and  part  advancing 
toward  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  left  uf 
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the  French,  and  outflanking  them  as 
Blake  did  on  the  west.  The  central 
force  was  under  Castanos,  the  three 
armies  being  in  form  of  a  crescent. 
It  was  of  great  importance  that 
some  decisive  blow  should  be  struck 
against  the  enemy,  while  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  them  by  so  many 
defeats  was  still  fresh,  and  before 
farther  reinforcements  should  enable 
them  again  to  act  upon  the  oflen- 
tive.  But  they  were  in  a  strong 
country,  the  strong  holds  were  in 
their  possession,  supplies  and  suc¬ 
cours  were  continually  arriving,  and 
they  were  certain  that  powerflil  ar¬ 
mies  were  on  their  way  to  support 
them.  They  were  also  well  provi¬ 
ded  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
stores,  and.  in  every  respect,  well 
equipped ;  the  men  disciplined  sol¬ 
diers,  the  generals  perfect  in  the 
science  of  war.  But  the  Spanish 
armies  were  composed  of  fresh  levies, 
ill  disciplined,  ill  clothed,  ill  armed, 
and  even  ill  fed.  Great  expence,  as 
well  as  great  activity  and  talents,  is 
necessary  in  the  business  of  provi¬ 
ding  an  army  with  food ;  and,  if  the 
commissariat  department  of  our  own 
establishment  is  so  mismanaged  as 
to  cripple  our  armies,  and  render 
even  their  victories  useless,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Spaniards, 
under  their  complicated  disadvan¬ 
tages,  were  grievously  defective  in 
the  main  branch  of  the  military-  art. 
This,  doubtless,  was  one  cause  why 
the  number  of  their  armies  fell  so 
far  short  of  the  computed  and  ne¬ 
cessary  force.  But  this  was  not  their 
only  defidencT.  Blake  was  an  able 
general,— Piiiafox  a  man  unques¬ 
tionably  of  the  highest  ^nius  ;  but 
that  genius,  which  has  (Rstinguished 
him  above  all  other  men,  was  not 
adapted  for  the  complicated  move¬ 
ments  of  an  army,  as  it  was  for  what 


may  be  called  the  domestic  warfare 
of  Zaragoza.  Castanos  had  obtain¬ 
ed  greater  reputation  than  he  had 
talents  to  support.  In  each  of  these 
generals,  who  were  invested  with 
equal  power,  the  soldiers  had  suf¬ 
ficient  confidence, — but  this  confi¬ 
dence  did  not  extend  to  their  other 
officers;  many  of  them  they  knew 
to  be  unexperienced ;  and  ^is  dis¬ 
trust  was  but  too  likely  to  pass  int* 
a  suspicion  of  treachery.  In  the 
commencement  of  all  revolutionary 
wars,  this  evil  has  occurred;  the 
French  themselves  experienced  it  in 
a  great  degree:  it  was  not  till  all 
their  first  generals  had  disappeared, 
and  many  of  them  had  perilled,  by 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers  or  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  some  innocently,  but  others 
deseiVedly,  that  their  armies  began  te 
acquire  confidence,  and  that  race  of 
ofiicers  to  appear,  which  has  been  so 
successfully  kept  up,  to  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  Europe. 

During  more  than  two  months, 
nothing  but  trifling  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  two  armies,  ex¬ 
cept  the  double  capture  and  recap¬ 
ture  of  Bilbao.  Meantime,  the  coun. 
try  beyond  the  Ebro  was,  for  the 
most  part,  possessed  by  the  French, 
and  their  superiority  in  cavalry  en¬ 
abled  them  to  extend  their  ravages 
on  every  side.  The  fatal  error  of 
exaggerating  the  success  of  the  pa¬ 
triots,  and  representing  the  final  de¬ 
liverance  of  Spain  as  not  only  a  cer¬ 
tain,  but  a  near  and  almost  imme¬ 
diate  consequence,  produced  efiects 
which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen. 
Many  persons  were  prevented  from 
joining  the  armies,  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  accounts  which  were  publish¬ 
ed  of  the  state  of  the  war,  their  ser¬ 
vices  might  well  be  dispensed  with : 
all  who  believed  them  to  their  full 
extent  were  made  impatient  for  the 
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gccompllshraent  of  hopes  which  they 
had  been  tuught  so  confidently  to 
expect ;  and  the  government  itself 
either  partook  of,  or  yielded  to  the 
impatience  of  the  people.  The 
wise  precautions  with  which  the  jun¬ 
ta  of  Seville  began  the  war  were 
forgotten  or  neglected,  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  junta  called  upon  the  generals  to 
hasten  their  operations  against  the 
enemy.  However  just,  they  said, 
the  reasons  might  have  been  for  de¬ 
lay,  it  had  been  mischievous,  and 
many  evils  must  be  increased  by  it, 
especially  if  the  enemy  should  re¬ 
ceive  their  expected  reinforcements. 
Such  inactivity  could  no  longer  be 
borne  with  indifference,  and  an  end 
must  be  put  to  it.  I'hey 
Oct.  18.  therefore  appointed  Don 
Francisco  Palafox  togo  as 
their  representative  to  the  armies, 
with  the  Marquis  de  Coupigni,  and 
the  Count  de  Montijo  under  him, 
to  consult  with  the  generals,  concert 
with  them  a  plan  of  operations,  and 
himself  decide  upon  such  attack  as 
he  might  think  expedient.  The  ho¬ 
nours  due  to  him,  they  added,  as 
their  deputy,  were  to  be  the  same 
as  those  due  to  a  captain-general  of 
the  army. 

Such  a  commission  manifested  on¬ 
ly  the  incapacity  of  the  central  junta, 
and  their  want  of  confidence  m  the 
Knerals.  The  inactivity  of  which 
uiey  complained,  proceeded  from 
want  of  skill  in  some  of  their  com¬ 
manders,  and  want  of  adequate  force. 
Blake,  with  all  his  zeal,  and  all  his 
talents,  was  crippled,  because  he  had 
no  cavalry  :  the  tinglish,  who  were 
to  have  co-operated  witli  him,  were 
detained  in  Portugal  till  the  close  of 
October,  to  protect  Junot  and  his 
army  from  the  Portiigueze;  and  then 
they  had  to  march  by  land  several 


hundred  miles,  instead  of  going  by 
sea,  and  landing  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  scene  of  action,  because  their 
transports  were  employed  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  enemy  to  France!  Before 
the  revolution  in  Spain  offered  to  this 
country  so  fair  a  hope, — rather  so  C(  im- 
plcat  a  certainty,  of  bringingour  long 
war  to  a  happy  termination,  had  mea¬ 
sures  sufRaently  vigorous  been  pur¬ 
sued, — Mr  Canning*  had  declmed 
his  opinion,  that  we  possessed  in 
our  navy  a  greater,  power  of  active 
hostility  than  the  nation  was  per¬ 
haps  itself  aware  of, — a  power,  he 
said,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  a  con¬ 
quering  army,  and  sufficient  to  con- 
troul  even  tne  haughty  mind  of  the 
ruler  of  France.  Now  was  the  time 
to  have  brought  that  power  into  ac¬ 
tion,  to  put  forth  the  whole  strength 
of  our  fleets  and  armies,  to  have  sei¬ 
zed  St  Sebastians  and  Passage,  land¬ 
ed  our  forces  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  and  have  destroyed  all 
who  were  within  the  peninsula  be¬ 
fore  other  armies  could  come  to  their 
assistance.  An  hundred  thousand  men 
would  certainly  have  effected  this; 
they  would  have  swept  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  have ' 
cleared  it  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
should  then  have  left  tnem  to  defend 
it.  From  a  military  establishment 
of  thrice  that  number,  an  hundred 
thousand  men  could  well  have  been 
spared,  or  two  hundred,  for  an  en- 
terprize  of  which  the  object  was  so 
important,  and  the  event  so  calcu- 
lably  certain.  Nor  would  thero 
have  been  any  difficulty  in  transport¬ 
ing  such  an  army,  if  ships  of  war,  aa 
they  are  in  every  respect  the  fittest 
for  the  puipose,  had  been  employed 
for  it.  Unhappily  the  enemy  of 
Spain  was  more  active  th^  her  ally* 


*  See  page  se. 
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Long  silence  of  the  French  Government  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Spain — Re¬ 
ports from  the  Minister  <f  Foreign  Affairs — Buonaparte's  Speech  to  his 
T roops — Conscription  for  1810  called  out — Meeting  with  the  Czar  at  Er- 
furth- — Proposal  for  Peace,  and  subsequent  Correspondence — Buonaparte 
enters  Spain — deposition  if  the  state  of  the  Frencn  Empire. 


Buonaparte  had  not  expected  a 
patriotic  revolution  in  Spain.  Sure 
•f  the  members  of  the  old  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  many  of  the  grandees 
andnobles ;  having  stripped  the  coun¬ 
try  of  its  best  troops,  and  kidnapped 
the  whole  royal  family,  the  people,  he 
thought,  if  they  attempted  opposi¬ 
tion,  would  instantly  be  crushed  by 
the  overpowering  force  which  he  had 
marched  into  the  heartofthe  kingdom, 
and  efiectually  intimidatedby  the  first 
slaughter,  and  the  military  murders 
whi^  followed  it  It  has  ever  been 
his  policy,  and  in  this  it  is  that  the 
main  wisdom  of  his  policy  has  consist¬ 
ed,'  to  ensure  success,  as  far  as  the 
employment  of  adequate  means  can 
render  the  end  certain.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  as  in  his  expedition  to  St  Do¬ 
mingo,  his  calculation  was  erroneous; 
for  the  character  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  strength  of  good  principles, 
had  not  been  taken  into  the  account. 
Wholly  unprepared,  therefore,  for 
such  a  resistance,  his  first  care  was 
to  conceal  from  the  French  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mortifying  reverses  his 
arms  had  experienced ;  while  he  se¬ 


cured  the  subserviency  of  the  other 
continental  powers,  and  collected 
fresh  armies  to  pour  into  Spain. — 
Accordingly,  whde  all  Spain  was  in 
arms,  the  French  papers  represent¬ 
ed  it  as  joyfully  welcoming  its  new 
sovereign.  “  The  disturbances,” 
they  said,  “  which  broke  out  in  a 
few  of  the  provinces  were  com¬ 
pletely  quelled ;  they  were  occasion¬ 
ed  only  by  the  common  people,  who 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  government,  that  they 
might  pillage  the  rich’;  the  disaf¬ 
fected  had  got  together  some  bands 
of  smugglers,  opened  the  prisons, 
and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
felons:  these  wretches  had  committed 
great  excesses  upon  their  peaceful 
countrymen,  but  every  thing  was 
now  quiet.  The  captains-general, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  polished 
part  of  the  nation  displayed  the  best 
sentiments,  and  the  greatest  repose 
and  best  state  of  mind  prevailed. 
At  Cadiz,  the  public  tranquillity  did 
not  experience  a  moment’s  iaterrup- 
tion :  the  inhabitants  of  that  inte¬ 
resting  city  had  resisted  with  the 
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firmest  resolution,  all  the  insidious 
offers  of  the  English.  Throughout 
the  peninsula,  indeed,  a  few  insigni¬ 
ficant  individuals  only  had  been  led 
astray  by  the  spies  of  England.  But 
the  council  of  Castille,  and  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  Spain,  had 
exerted  their  influence  with  all  ranks. 


tember,  two  months  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  ships  at  Cadiz,  and  the 
surrender  of  Dupont’s  army,  and  five 
weeks  after  the  flight  of  the  intru¬ 
der  from  Madrid,  that  any  account 
of  the  aflairs  of  Spain  appeared  in 
the  French  papers,  except  such  false¬ 
hoods  as  have  been  here  exempli- 


to  crush  the  seeds  of  sedition  before  fied.  A  long  narrative  was  then  of- 
they  should  shoot  forth ;  and  their '  ficially  published,  written  with  the 
efforts  had  been  completely  success-  usual  falsehood  of  the  French  go- 
ful.”  Over  great  part  of  France  and  vernment,  but  not  with  its  usual  skill, 
ofthecontinent  these  accounts  would  The  insurrection,  as  it  w  as  called, 
be  believed;  wherever,  indeed,  a  vi-  was  ascribed  entirely  to  the  artifices 
gilant  and  suspicious  despotism  could  and  bribes  of  England,  assisted  by 
keep  out  all  information  except  its  the  monks  and  the  inquisition, — the 
own.  But  at  Bayonne  it  was  not  inquisition,  which  had  lent  its  whole 
possible  that  the  truth  could  be  con-  authority  to  the  usurpation !  Great 
cealed ;  and  by  the  extraordinary  stress  was  laid  upon  the  excesses 
falsehood  which  was  officially  ci?cu-  which  the  patriots  Imd  committed,  in 
lated  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  putting  to  death  the  partizans  of 
seems  as  if  the  general  opinion  was  France ;  whereas  the  list  of  persons 
strongly  and  alarmingly  against  a  who  were  here  said  to  have  suffered, 
war,  provoked  solely  for  the  aggran-  and  suffered  justly,  (for  this  account 
dizenient  of  the  Buonaparte  family,  claimed  them  as  martyrs  in  the  in- 
M.  Champagny  addressed  a  note  to  truder’s  cause,)  did  not  equal  in 
me  prefect  of  the  Gironde,  number  the  victims  of  one  nqyode^in 
June  8.  informing  him,  that  the  the  Loire,  scarcely  exceeded  that  of 
emperor  had  just  received  one  day’s  allowance  for  the  guillo- 
advices  from  his  brothet  the  king  of  tine  in  Paris.  The  military  detail, 
Holland,  saying,  that  the  king  of  which  was  called  a  correct  abstract 
England  was  dead,  and  that  the  first  of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  was 
act  of  George  IV.  was  to  make  a  composed  with  the  most  studied  and 
total  change  of  ministers.  Tliis  was  inextricable  confusion ;  all  order  of 
notgivcnasareport.butasanauthen-  time  and  place  was  inverted  and  in- 
ticated  fact,  officially  communicated:  volved — and  facts,  exhibited  thus 
and  may  this  event,  it  was  added,  be  piece-meal,  were  still  farther  disgui- 
the  presage  of  a  general  peace,— rthe  sed  by  suppression,  exi^geration,and 
object  of  the  emperor’s  wishes,  of  falsehood.  At  Valencia,  it  was  said, 
the  want  of  which  Europe  is  so  sen-  French  intrepidity  overcame  every 
sible,  and  which  would  be  so  advan-  obstacle :  twenty  pieces  of  artUlery 
tagecus  to  the  commerce  of  Bour-  were  taken ;  the  suourbs  were  carried, 
dcaux  in  particular !  This  is  a  re-  and  the  streets  strewed  with  dead 
markable  instance  of  the  effrontery  bodies : — this  indeed  was  true ;  but 
with  which  the  French  government  they  were  the  bodies  of  the  French, 
circulates  false  intelligence,  to  delude  At  Zaragoza,fourteen  cloisters,  which 
the  people.  had  been  fortified,  three-fourths  of 

.  It  was  not  till  the  sixth  of  Sep-  the  city,  the  arsenal,  and  all  the 
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magazines  were  in  their  possession. 
That  unfortunate  city  was  almost 
ruined  by  fire,  the  bombardment,  and 
the  explosion  of  mines.  Not  a  hint 
was  given  of  the  event  of  that  me- 
roor^le  siege.  The  loss  of  the  fleet 
was  not  mentioned.  Dupont  was  so 
spoken  of,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that, 
it  he  returned  to  France,  his  life 
would  atone  for  his  failure.  After 
a  succession  of  disasters,  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for,  he  had  had  the 
inexpressible  misfortune  of  having 
his  communication  with  Madrid  cut 
otF, — he  had  been  compelled  to  give 
battle  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
with  one-third  of  his  army,  after  a 
forced  night  march  ;  and,  manifesting 
an  equal  deficiency  of  political  as  of 
militarv  talent,  had  sutiered  himself 
to  be  deceived  in  negociations.  I'his 
unexpected  event,  the  numerous  de¬ 
scents  of  the  English  upon  the  coast 
of  Galicia,  (where  no  English  had 
landed,  except  a  few  officers,)  and 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  had 
induced  the  king  to  assemble  his 
troops,  and  place  them  in  a  cooler 
climate  than  that  of  New  Castille, 
and  in  a  situation  posses  ting  a  milder 
atmosphere,  and  better  water : — 
therefote,  he  left  Madrid,  and  the 
army  went  into  cooler  cantonments. 
The  bodies  of  insurgents  scarcely 
deserve  to  be  mentioned :  they  de¬ 
fended  themselves  behind  a  wall  or 
a  house ;  (thus  it  was  that  the  heroic 
defence  of  Zaragoza  was  admitted !) 
but  a  single  8<juadron  of  cavalry,  or 
a  battalion  of  infantry,  was  sufficient 
to  put  many  thousands  of  them  to 
the  route.  **  All  that  the  English 
papers  have  published,’*  said  Buona¬ 
parte’s  gazetteer,  “  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  unfounded  and 
false.  England  knows  well  the  part 
that  she  is  acting ;  she  also  knows 
well  what  she  is  to  expect  from  all 


her  efforts.  Her  only  object  it  ta 
involve  Spain  in  contusion,  that  she 
may  thereby  make  herself  mistress 
of  such  of  her  possessions  as  best  suit 
her  purposes.” 

At  the  same  time  that  this  narra¬ 
tive  was  published,  two  reports  from 
the  minister  of  foreign  amirs  were 
laid  before  the  French  senate.  The 
first  of  these  bore  date  from  Bayonne, 
so  far  back  as  the  24th  of  April.  Hi¬ 
therto  the  modern  powers  of  Europe 
had  always  thought  it  necessary  to 
hold  forth  some  decent  pretext  for 
engaging  in  hostilities,  however  base 
or  criminal  might  be  the  latent  mo¬ 
tives — but  the  semblance  of  moral 
decorum  was  now  contemptuously 
laid  aside ;  and  in  this  state  paper 
Buonaparte  was  advised  to  seize  up. 
on  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war  sigainst  England  more 
en^ually,  every  thing  being  legi¬ 
timate  which  led  to  that  end.  No 
state  in  Europe  was  more  necessarily 
connected  with  France  than  Spain : 
she  must  be  either  a  useful  friend, 
or  a  dangerous  enemy— an  intimate 
alliance  must  unite  the  two  nations, 
or  an  implacable  enmity,  separate 
them.  Such  an  enmity  had  in  old 
times  become  habitual the  wars  of 
the  16th  century  proceeded  as  much 
from  the  rivalry  of  the  nations  as  of 
the  sovereigns ;  the  troubles  of  the 
league  and  the  Fronde  had  been  ex¬ 
cited  and  fomented  by  Spain,  and 
the  power  of  Louis  XI V.  did  not  be¬ 
gin  to  rise,  till,  having  conquered 
Spain,  he  had  formed  that  ajliance 
with  the  royal  family  which  ulti¬ 
mately  placed  his  grandson  on  the 
throne.  That  act  of  provident  po¬ 
licy  gave  to  the  two  countries  an 
age  of  peace,  after  three  ages  of  war : 
but  the  French  revolution  broke  this 
bond  of  union ;  andthe  Spanish  Bour¬ 
bons  must  always,  through  their  af- 
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ftction,  their  recollection,  and  their 
fear,  be  the  secret  and  perfidious 
enemies  of  France  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  France, 
that  a  firm  hand  should  re-establish 
order  in  her  affairs,  now  that  a  fee¬ 
ble  administration  had  crippled  her 
government,  and  led  her  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  A  king,  the  friend  of  France 
by  sentiment  and  by  interest,  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  her,  and  not 
being  an  object  of  distrust  to  her, 
would  appropriate  all  the  resources 
of  Spain  to  her  interest,  and  to  the 
success  of  that  common  cause  which 
united  Spain  to  France  and  to  the 
continent.  Thus  would  the  work 
of  Louis  XIV.  be  re-established. — 
What  policy  suggests,  said  the  re¬ 
port,  justice  authorizes ;  and  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  seek  out  proofs  of  a  hos¬ 
tile  disposition  in  the  Spanish  Bour¬ 
bons,  in  the  most  false  and  frivolous 
pretences.  The  increase  of  their  army 
before  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  said 
to  be  really  a  declaration  of  war: 
the  laws  of  the  customs  were  direct¬ 
ed  against  French  commerce :  French 
merchants  were  aggrieved,  while  the 
ports  were  open  to  the  contraband 
trade  of  England,  and  English  mer¬ 
chandize  was  wread  through  Spain 
into  the  rest  of  Europe :  Spain,  there¬ 
fore,  was  actually  in  a  state  of  war 
with  the  emperor. 

Even  M.  de  Champagpiy,  however, 
had  not  the  effrontery  to  press  this 
conclusion.  Exclusive  ofthis,  he  said, 
existing  circumstances  did  not  per¬ 
mit  the  emperor  to  refrain  from  in¬ 
terfering  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The 
king  had  been  precipitated  from  his 
throne,  and  he  was  called  upon  to 
judge  between  the  father  and  the 
son.  What  part  would  he  take  ? 
Would  he  sacrifice  the  cause  of  so¬ 
vereigns,  and  sanction  an  outra^ 
against  the  majesty  of  the  throne  f 


Would  he  leave  on  the  throne  a 
prince  who  could  not  withdraw  him¬ 
self  from  the  yoke  of  England  ?  In 
that  case,  France  must  const^mtly 
keep  a  powerful  army  on  foot  in 
Spain.  Would  he  reinstate  Charles 
IV.?  'lliat  could  not  be  effected  with¬ 
out  overcoming  a  great  resistance, 
and  shedding  French  blood.  And 
should  that  blood,  of  which  France 
was  prodigal  for  her  own  interests, 
be  shed  fOr  a  foreign  king,  whose  fate ' 
was  of  no  consequence  to  her  ?  Last¬ 
ly,  would  he  abandon  the  Spanish 
nation  to  themselves,  and  while  Eng¬ 
land  was  sowing  the  seeds  of  trouble 
and  of  anarchy,  leave  this  new  prey 
for  England  to  devour  ?  That  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  occupied,  of necessity,  with 
the  regeneration  of  Spain,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  useful  to  that  kingdom  and  to 
France,  ought  neither  to  re-esta¬ 
blish  the  dethroned  king,  nor  to  leave 
his  son  upon  the  throne;  for  in  both 
cases  it  would  be  delivering  her  to 
the  English.  Policy  advised,  and 
justice  authorized  him  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  empire,  and 
to  save  Spain  from  the  influence  of 
England. 

liius  was  the  principle,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  profitable  is  right,  openly  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  French  government, 
— a  principle  which  the  very  tliief, 
on  his  cai-eer  to  the  gallows,  dares 
not  avow  to  himself.  Another  re¬ 
port  from  the  same  minister,  whose 
name  will  be  handed  down  to  lasting 
infamy,  for  the  part  which  he  has 
borne  in  these  atrocious  transactions, 
was  laid  before  the  senate 
at  the  same  time.  It  was 
of  four  months  later  date, 
though  the  former  report  was  proba¬ 
bly  not  written  till  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  publish  it.  The  Corsi¬ 
can  needed  no  adviser  in  his  con- 
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duct  at  Bayonne;  and  if  his  usurpa¬ 
tion  had  b^n  passively  submitted  to 
by  the  Spania^,  Spain  would  have 
then  been  represented  as  the  brave 
and  fiuthful  ally  of  France,  and  the 
new  dynasty  would  then  have  been 
exhibited  as  the  reward  of  her  loyal¬ 
ty,  which  was  now  to  be  the  means 
of  curbing  her  hostile  disposition. — 
This  second  report  began  by  propo¬ 
sing  to  the  emperor  .that  he  should 
communicate  to  the  senate  the  two 
treaties  which  had  placed  the  crown 
of  Spain  in  his  hands,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution,  which,  under  his  auspices, 
and  enlightened  by  his  advice,  the 
junta  at  Bayonne,  mer  free  and  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation,  had  adopted,  for 
the  glory  of  the  Spanish  name,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Spain  and  its  colo¬ 
nies.  “  He  had  interfered  with 
fSpain,”  it  said,  “  as  a  mediator,  but 
his  persuasive  means  and  his  mea¬ 
sures  of  wise  and  humane  policy  had 
not  been  successful.  Individual  in¬ 
terests;  foreign  intrigues,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  foreign  corruption  had  pre¬ 
vailed.  Why  is  it  so  easy  to  lead 
nations  to  their  ruin  by  letting  loose 
their  passions?” — After  these  shame¬ 
less  falsehoods  and  senseless  excla¬ 
mations,  in  the  manner  of  his  coun¬ 
try  eloquence,  M.  de  Champagny 
proceeded  to  repeat  his  former  as¬ 
sertion,  that  all  the  disturbances  in 
Spun  were  occasioned  by  English 
gold.  Would,  then,  his  majesty  per¬ 
mit  England  to  say,  *  Spain  is  one 
of  my  provinces !  My  flag,  driven  from 
the  Baltic,  the  North  sea,  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  even  from  the  shores  of 
Persia,  rules  in  the  ports  of  France  i* 
No,  never !  To  prevent  so  much  dis¬ 
grace  and  misfortune,  two  millions 
of  brave  men  were  ready  to  scale 
the  Pyrenees,  and  chase  the  English 
from  the  peninsula.  If  the  French 
fought  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 


they  must  begin  by  wresting  Spain 
from  the  influence  of  the  tyrant  of 
the  ocean.  If  they  fought  for  peace, 
they  could  not  obtain  it  till  they  had 
chased  the  enemies  of  peace  from 
Spain.  If  they  fought  for  honour, 
they  must  promptly  inflict  vengeance 
for  the  outrages  committed  against 
the  French  name  in  Spain. 

The  probability  of  meeting  die 
English  at  last,  of  fighting  them  man 
to  man,  of  making  them  feel  the  evils 
of  war  themselves, — evils  of  which 
they  were  ignorant,  having  only  cau¬ 
sed  it  by  their  gold,  was  represented 
as  no  small  advantage.  They 'will 
be  beaten,  said  M.  de  Champagny, 
destroyed,  dispersed,  or,  at  least,  they 
will  make  haste  to  fly,  as  they  did 
at  Toulon,  at  the  Holder,  at  Dunkirk, 
in  Sweden, — ^wherever  the  French 
armies  have  been  able  to  find  them : 
but  their  expulsion  from  Spain  would 
be  the  ruin  of  their  cause  ;  it  would 
exhaust  their  means,  and  annihilate 
their  last  hope.  In  this  contest  the 
wishes  of  all  Europe  would  be  with 
France!  It  was  added,  however, 
that  the.  court  of  Vienna,  though  it 
constantly  testified  the  most  amica¬ 
ble  intentions,  was  carrying  its  arma¬ 
ments  beyond  measure,  and  increa¬ 
sing  its  military  force  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population  and  finances. 
The  cfmperor  would  therefore  per¬ 
ceive  the  necessity  of  augmenting 
his  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  relative  superiority  be¬ 
tween  the  power  and  population  of 
the  two  empires. 

These  reports,  with  the  two  mock 
treaties  of  Bayonne,  were  laid  before 
the  senate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
report  of  the  war  minister  was  pre¬ 
sented.  France,  it  was  said,  had  ne¬ 
ver  possessed  more  numerous  or  bet¬ 
ter  appointed  armies,  neither  were 
they  ever  Letter  kept  up,  or  better 
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provisioned.  Nevertheless,  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Spain  had 
occasioned  a  pretty  considerable  loss, 
in  consequence  ot  an  operation,  as 
inconceivable  as  it  was  painful,  of  the 
division  under  General  Dupont.  His 
majesty  had  notified  his  resolution  of 
assembling  more  than'  200,000  men 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  without  weak¬ 
ening  either  the  armies  in  Germany 
or  that  in  Dalmatia.  A  levy  of 
80,000  was  therefore  indispenswle, 
and  these  could  only  be  taken  from 
the  four  classes  of  the  conscription 
of  the  years  1806,  7, 8,  and  9,  wnich, 
exclusive  of  the  men  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  within  those  years,  might  furnish 
600,000.  In  levying  80,000,  only 
one  conscript  out  of  seven  would  be 
called  out,  and  the  vacancies  in  the 
armies  would  thus  be  filled  up  with 
soldiers  of  21,  22,  and  23  years  of 
age,  that  is,  with  men  fit  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  war.  It  is  apparent, 
from  what  follows  in  the  report,  how 
cruelly  this  would  press  upon  the 
people,  and  how  severely  they  would 
feel  it.  It  is  true,  sire,”  said  the 
war  minister,  *‘that  the  custom  obser¬ 
ved  of  late  years  might,  to  a  certain 
degree,  induce  a  part  of  your  sub¬ 
jects  to  consider  themselves  as  re¬ 
leased  from  the  duty  of  the  conscrip¬ 
tion,  from  the  moment  that,  upon 
the  total  mass,  they  had  furnished 
the  contingent  required  for  the  year ; 
and,  under  this  point  of  view,  what  I 
propose  to  your  majesty  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  require  from  your  subjects  a 
sacrifice  ;  but,  sire,  there  is  no  one 
but  knows,  that,  by  the  words  of  the 
law,  your  majesty  would  be  authori¬ 
sed  to  call  to  your  standard  the  whole 
of  the  conscription,  not  only  of  the 
last  four  years,  but  even  of  Uie  ante¬ 
cedent  years :  and  even  were  there 
question  of  a  real  sacrifice,  what  sa¬ 
crifice  is  it  that  your  majesty  has  not  a 


right  to  expect  from  the  love  of  your 
swjects  ?  Who  among  us  is  ignorant 
that  your  majesty  wholly  sacrifices 
yourself  for  the  happiness  of  France, 
and  that  upon  the  speedy  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  your  high  designs  depend 
the  repose  of  the  world,  the  future 
safety,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
maritime  peace,  without  which  France 
can  never  enjoy  calm  and  tranquilli¬ 
ty.  In  proposing  to  your  majesty  to 
declare,  that  henceforth  no  retro¬ 
spective  call  shall  take  an  antecedent 
conscription,  I  only  participate,  sire, 
in  your  paternal  wishes.  I  think  it 
expedient,  at  the  same  time,  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  your  majesty  to  order  out  the 
conscription  of  the  year  1810,  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  it,  from  the 
present  instant,  at  eighty  thousand 
men — to  furnish  the  means,  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  require,  of  forming  camps 
of  reserve,  and  of  protecting  the 
coast  in  the  spring  time.  This  con¬ 
scription  would  be  raised  only  under 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  other 

Eowers,  nor  would  it  be  called  out 
efore  the  month  of  January  next.” 
Thus,  then,  it  appeared  that  those 
persons  who  had  escaped  from  the 
conscriptions  of  four  years  were  again 
to  stand  the  hazard  of  this  dreadful 
lottery,  and  that  of  the  unmarried 
men,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  23, 
one  in  seven  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
armies ! — and  this  draught  upon  the 
morality,  the  happiness,  the  vital 
strength,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
French  people  was  required,  because 
their  Corsican  master  had  thought 
proper  to  appoint  his  brother  to  be 
king  of  Spain !  The  promise  that  no 
retrospective  conscription  should  a- 
gain  be  called  for,  shows  plainly  what 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  at 
such  a  measure,  when  Buonaparte 
thought  it  necessary  to  sooth  them, 
by  thus  declaring,  tliat  it  was  not  t« 
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be  repeated.  This  was  not  all :  one 
year’s  conscription  had  already  been 
anticipated,  another  year  was  to  be 
levied  in  advance,  and  80,000  men, 
whose  services,  by  these  baleful  laws, 
were  not  due  till  1810,  were  now  to 
be  called  forth.  This  was  necessaiy, 
the  report  said,  because  England  and 
Austria  were  increasingtheir  armies ; 
and  it  was  an  evil  inseparable  from 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  that 
France'  must  increase  hers  in  the 
same  proportion.  A  suspicion  of 
the  intentions  of  Austria  was  now 
clearly  intimated.  Its  armaments, 
the  war  minister  declared,  had  often 
excited  his  solicitude.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  minister  for  foreign  af> 
fairs,  that  the  best  understanding 
revailed  with  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
ut  though  it  did  not  belong  to  his 
department  to  dive  into  the  views 
and  interests  of  states,  and  explore 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  politics,  it 
was  his  duty  to  neglect  nothing  for 
preserving  to  the  French  armies,  at 
ail  points,  that  just  superiority  which 
they  ought  to  possess.  The  plan 
which  he  had  proposed  would  give 
the  army  of  Spain  200,000  men,  with¬ 
out  weakening  the  other  armies,  and 
the  conscription  of  1810  would  in¬ 
crease  the  armies  of  Germany,  of 
the  North,  and  of  Italy,  by  more  than 
80,000.  From  such  a  force  what 
could  be  expected  but  the  speedy 
re-establishment  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Spain,  of  a  maritime  peace  and  of 
that  general  tranquillity,  the  object 
of  the  emperor’s  wishes  ?  Much 
blood  woula  be  spared,  because  so 
great  a  number  of  men  would  be 
ready  to  shed  it.  Here  the  tyrant’s 
principle  is  right :  and  grievously  is 
that  parsimony  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  his  mightiest  enemy  to  be 
lamented,  which,  by  never  sending 


a  force  sufficient  to  ensure  its  object, 
has  wasted  all  that  it  has  sent. 

A  message  from  Buonaparte  ac¬ 
companied  these  reports,  when  they 
were  laid  before  the  senate. 

He  spoke  of  a  revolution  in  Sept.  4. 
Turkey,  in  which  the  sultan 
Selim  nad  perished,  as  a  catastrophe 
which  deeply  affected  him :  he  men¬ 
tioned  his  firm  alliance  with  Russia, 
and  said,  that  he  had  no  doubts  of 
the  peace  of  the  continent,  but  that 
he  ought  not  to  rely  upon  the  false 
calculationsand  errors  ofother  courts; 
and  since  his  neighbours  increased 
their  armies,  it  was  a  duty  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  increase  his :  he 
therefore  imposed  firesh  sacrifices  up¬ 
on  his  people,  which  were  necessary 
to  secure  them  from  heavier  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  grand 
result  of  a  general  peace.  **  1  am  de¬ 
termined,”  said  he,  ”  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Spain  with  the  utmost  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  to  destroy  the  armies  which 
England  has  disembarked  in  that 
country.  The  future  security  of  my 
subjects,  a  maritime  peace,  and  the 
security  of  commerce,  equally  de¬ 
pend  upon  these  important  opera¬ 
tions.  Frenchmen,  my  projects  have 
but  one  object  in  view — your  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  permanent  well-being 
of  your  children ;  and  if  I  know  you 
rignt,  you  will  hasten  to  comply  with 
this  new  call,  which  is  rendered  ac¬ 
cess^  by  the  interests  of  the  coun- 

In  the  first  of  Buonaparte’s  three 
constitutions  for  France,  the  affecta¬ 
tion  of  Roman  titles,  and  the  false 
taste  with  which  they  were  applied 
to  offices  essentially  difierent,  were 
eijually  to  be  remarked.  The  name 
of  senate,  however,  was  well  retained 
under  his  imperial  government,  just 
6u(^  a  senate  having  existed  during 
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those  disgraceful  itf  es  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  a  o^potism,  similar 
to  that  which  he  has  established  in 
France,  was  degrading  their  country, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  unf- 
versd  barbarism  and  misery  which 
ensued.  The  baseness  of  those 
wretches  who  sanctioned  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  and  cruelties  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  was  equalled  by  the  obse¬ 
quious  senators  of  the  Corsican.  On 
we  day  after  his  message  had  been  pre¬ 
sented,  they  voted  an  address,  echo¬ 
ing  the  gross  and  palpable  falsehoods 
of  his  assertions,  applauding  his  mea¬ 
sures,  and  appropriating  to  them¬ 
selves,  and,  as  far  as  the  crimes  of  a 
government  can  be  imputed  to  the 
people,  to  the  French  nation  also, 
the  guilt  of  his  conduct  towards  Spain. 

Your  majesty, "said  they,  “  desires  to 
defend  solemn  and  voluntarily  con¬ 
cluded  treaties — to  maintain  a  con¬ 
stitution  freely  discussed,  adopted, 
and  sworn  to  by  a  national  Junta — to 
suppress  a  barbarous  anarchy,  which 
now  covers  Spain  with  blood  and 
mourning,  and  threatens  our  fron¬ 
tier— to  rescue  the  true  Spaniards 
from  a  shameful  yoke,  by  which  they 
are  oppressed — to  assure  to  them  the 
happiness  of  being  governed  by  a 
brother  of  your  majesty — to  annihi¬ 
late  the  English  troops,  who  unite 
their  arms  with  the  daggers  of  the 
banditti — to  avenge  the  French 
blood,  so  basely  shed — to  put  out  of 
all  doubt  the  security  of  France,  and 
the  peace  of  our  posterity— to  re¬ 
store  and  complete  the  work  ot  Louis 
XIV. — to  accomplish  the  wish  of  the 
most  illustrious  ot  your  predecessors, 
and  particularly  of  him  who  was  by 
France  most  beloved — to  extend 
your  great  power,  in  order  to  dimi¬ 
nish  We  miseries  of  war,  and  to  com¬ 
pel  the  enemy  pf  the  continent  to  a 


general  peace,  which  is  the  sole  ob« 
ject  of  all  your  measures,  and  the 
only  epoch  for  the  repose  and  pro¬ 
sperity  of  our  country.  The  will  of 
the  French  people  is,  therefore,  sire, 
the  same  as  that  of  your  majesty. 
The  war  with  Spain  is  politic,  just, 
and  necessary.” 

If  We  transactions  which  are  the 
subject  of  tills  history  hud  passed  in 
remote  ages,  and  such  a  narrative  as 
is  here  presented  had  been  preser¬ 
ved  to  us,  it  would  scarcely  be  pos¬ 
sible,  when  we  iound  the  government 
of  a  great  nation,  like  France,  thus 
solemnly  approving  and  ratitjing  We 
conduct  of  Its  emperor,  not  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  history  had  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  in  an  imperfect  state ;  that 
some  facts  had  been  suppressed, 
and  others  distorted ;  for,  however 
credible  the  usurpation  itself  might 
appear,  as  the  act  of  an  individual  ty¬ 
rant,  that  it  should,  with  its  atten¬ 
dant  circumstances  of  pertidy  and 
cruelty,  be  thus  represented  as  a  just 
and  necessary  act,  by  We  senate, 
and  made  the  ground  of  a  national 
war,  is  something  so  monstrous,  that 
it  would  startle  our  belief ;  and,  for 
the  honour  ot  human  nature,  we 
should  hesitate  before  we  trusted  hu¬ 
man  testimony. 

The  conscripti«)n  for  which  the 
tyrant  called  was  decreed  by  Wis  as¬ 
sembly — an  assembly  constituted  for 
no  otlier  purpose  than  Wat  of  being 
his  organ,  and  executing  his  will  and 
pleasure.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Buonaparte  addressed  his  troops  at 
the  parade.  “  Soldiers,’*  said  he,  “af¬ 
ter  having  triumphed  on  We  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Vistula,  you 
have  passed  through  (Jermany  by  for¬ 
ced  marches.  1  shall  now  oi^er  you 
to  march  through  France,  without  al¬ 
lowing  you  a  moment’s  rest.  Sol- 
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diera,  I  have  occasion  for  you !  The 
hideous  presence  of  the  leopard  con¬ 
taminates  the  continent  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Let  your  aspect  terrify 
and  drive  him  from  thence !  Let  us 
carry  our  conquering  eagles  even  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules :  there  also  we 
have  an  injury  to  avenge !”  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz, 
had  never  been  published  in  France, 
and  this  hint  is  the  only  notice  that 
ever  was  publicly  taken  of  it.  “  Sol¬ 
diers,”  he  pursued,  “you  have  exceed¬ 
ed  the  fame  of  all  modern  warriors. 
You  have  placed  yourselves  upon  a 
level  with  the  Homan  legions,  who, 
in  one  campaign,  were  conquerors  on 
the  Rhine,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  11- 
l3rria,  and  on  the  Tagus.  A  dura¬ 
ble  peace  and  permanent  prosperity 
shall  be  the  fruits  of  your  exertions. 
A  true  Frenchman  can  never  enjoy 
any  rest  till  the  sea  is  open  and  free. 
Soldiers,  all  that  you  have  already 
atchievcd,  and  that  which  remains  to 
be  done,  will  be  for  the  happiness  of 
the  French  people,  and  for  my  glory, 
and  shall  be  for  ever  imprinted  on 
my  heart.” 

The  preparations  for  war  were  an¬ 
swerable  to  the  ferocity  and  arro¬ 
gance  of  this  harangue.  All  tlie 
roads  to  Spain  were  thronged  with 
troops,  marching  from  ail  parts  of 
France  and  its  dependencies  towards 
the  Pyrenees.  While  they  were  on 
their  march,  Buonaparte  set  out  for 
Germany,  to  meet  his  confederates ; 
that  is  to  say,  his  dependent  German 
princes,  and  the  Czar  Alexander,  at 
Erfurth.  Some  of  the  performers  of 
the  2'heatre  Frangaise  had  orders  to 
precede  him,  that  these  potentates 
might  be  provided  with  amusement. 
What  past  at  this  meeting  has  not 
transpired,  though  it  cannot  bedoubt- 
ted  that  the  main  object  was  to  take 
ipeasures  for  over-awing  Austria,  and 


arranging  the  co-operation  of  Russia, 
and  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine 
against  her,  if  she  attempted  to  avail 
herself  of  the  war  in  Spain.  An  op¬ 
portunity  was  taken  of  giving  the  im¬ 
perial  Alexander  a  momentous  hint 
of  the  superiority  of  his  new  friend : — 
Buonaparte  took  him  to  the  held  of 
Jena;  a  temple, dedicated  to  Victory, 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
French  emperor  had  past  the  night 
previous  to  the  battle ;  tents  were 
pitched  round  it;  and,  afler  a  sump¬ 
tuous  breakfast,  the  Czar  was  led 
over  every  part  of  the  ground  which 
the  two  armies  had  occupied,  and 
left  to  make  his  own  reflections  upon 
the  spot  where  Prussia  received  the 
reward  of  its  long  subserviency  to 
France,  and  of  its  neutrality  when  the 
fate  of  the  continent  was  upon  the 
hazard.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  the  meeting  was  a  proposal  for 
peace  to  Great  Britain. 

These  overtures  were  made  in  the 
customary  diplomatic  forms;  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  joint 
letter  from  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Russia  to  the  King  of  England. 
Having  been  brought  together  at 
Erfurth  by  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
continent,  their  first  thought, 
they  said,  had  been  to  yield'  Oct.  12. 
to  the  wishes  and  wants  of 
every  people,  and  to  seek,  in  a  speedy 
pacification,  tlie  remedy  for  the 
common  miseries  of  Europe.  The 
long  and  bloody  continents  war  was 
at  an  end,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
renewed.  Many  changes  had  taken 
place,  man^  states  h^  been  over¬ 
thrown.  1  tie  cause  was  to  be  found 
in  the  evils  arising  from  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  maritime  commerce.  Still 
greater  changes  might  yet  occur, 
and  ail  of  them  contrary  to  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  English  nation.  Peace 
was  their  interest,  as  well  as  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  continent.  We  unite, 
therefore,  said  they,  in  intreating 
our  majesty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
umanity,  silencing  that  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  ;  to  seek,  with  the  intention  of 
arriving  at  that  object,  to  conciliate 
all  interests,  and  by  that  means  to 
preserve  all  the  powers  which  still 
exist;  and  to  ensure  the  happiness 
of  Europe,  and  of  this  generation,  at 
the  head  of  which  Providence  has 
placed  us.  The  official  notes  stated, 
that  Russian  plenipotentiaries  would 
be  sent  to  Paris,  tncre  to  receive  the 
answer  of  England ;  and  that  French 
plenipotentiaries  would  repair  to  any 
,city  on  the  continent,  to  which  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  allies 
should  send  theirs.  It  was  added, 
that  the  King  of  England  must,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  feel  the  grandeur  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  tliis  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
two  emperors ;  that  their  union  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  change ;  and 
that  it  was  formed  for  peace  as  well 
as  for  war. 

In  answer  to  the  Russian  minister, 
it  was  stated,  that  however  desirous 
his  majesty  might  be  to  reply  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
unusual  manner  in  which  his 
Oct.  28.  letter  was  drawn  up,  de¬ 
prived  it  entirely  of  the 
character  of  a  private  and  personal 
communication,  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  adopt  that  mark  of  respect 
towards  him,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  recognizing  titles  which  the 
King  of  England  never  had  acknow¬ 
ledge.  This  was  a  needless  demur- 
ral.  We  have  sent  ministers  to  treat 
with  Buonap^e  since  he  has  been 
Emperor  of  France, — surely  this  was, 
to  all  intents,  an  effectual  recognition 
of  his  title.  It  was  weakening  the 
moral  strength  of  our  cause,  to  rest, 
even  for  a  moment,  upon  a  point  of 
punctilio.  In  all  other  respects,  the 


correspondence  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  worthy  of  the  cause.  An 
immediate  assurance  that  France  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  government  of  Spain 
as  party  to  any  negociation,  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  absolutely  necessary : 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  it  was  added,  his 
majesty  could  not  doubt.  He  recol¬ 
lected  the  lively  interest  which  that 
emperor  had  always  manifested  for 
the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  monarchy,  and  wanted  no  other 
assurance  that  he  could  not  have 
been  induced  to  sanction,  by  his  con¬ 
currence,  or  by  his  approbation,  usur¬ 
pations,  the  principles  of  which  were 
not  less  unjust  than  their  example 
was  dangerous  to  all  lawful  sove¬ 
reigns. 

The  letter  of  the  two  emperorf 
was  fully  and  most  ably  answered  in 
an  official  note,  which,  like  all  Mr 
Canning’s  state  papers,  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  its  pointed  and  powerful  style. 
The  king’s  readiness  and  desire  to 
negociate  a  peace  on  terms  consist¬ 
ent  with  his  own  honour,  and  with 
the  permanent  security  of  Europe, 
were  repeated.  If  the  condition  of 
the  continent  were  one  of  agitation 
and  of  wretchedness,  if  many  states 
had  been  overthrown,  and  many  more 
were  still  menaced  with  subversion, 
it  was  a  consolation  to  the  king  to 
reflect,  that  no  part  of  those  convul¬ 
sions  could  be  in  any  degree  impu¬ 
table  to  him.  Most  willing  was  he  to 
acknowledge  that  all  such  dreadful 
changes  were  indeed  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  And  if  the 
cause  of  so  much  misery  was  to  be 
found  in  the  stagnation  of  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  although  he  could 
not  be  expect^  to  hear  with  un- 
qualifled  regret  that  the  system  de¬ 
vised  for  the  destruction  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  his  subjects  had  recoiled 
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upon  its  authors  or  its  instruments, 
yet  it  was  neither  in  his  disposition, 
nor  in  the  character  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  reigned,  to  rejoice  in 
the  privations  and  unhappiness  even 
of  the  nations  which  were  combined 
against  him.  He  ansiously  desired 
the  termination  of  the  sulterings  of 
tlie  continent.  The'war  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  entered  into  for 
the  immediate  object  of  national 
safety  ;  but,  in  its  progress,  new  ob¬ 
ligations  had  been  imposed  upon 
him,  in  behalf  of  powers  whom  the 
aggressions  of  a  common  enemy  had 
compelled  to  make  common  cause 
with  him,  or  who  had  solicited  his 
assistance  and  support  in  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  their  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  interests  of  Portugal 
and  of  Sicily  were  confided  to  his 
friendship  and  protection ;  and  he 
was  connected  for  peace,  as  well  as 
for  war,  with  the  king  of  Sweden. 
To  Spain  he  was  not  yet  bound  by 
any  formal  instrument,  but  he  had, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  contracted 
with  that  nation  engagements  not 
less  sacred,  and  not  less  binding  up- 
his  mind  than  the  most  solemn  trea¬ 
ties.  He  tlierefore  assumed,  that, 
in  an  overture  made  to  him  for  en¬ 
tering  into  negociations  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  peace,  his  relations  subsisting 
with  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  been 
distinctly  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  the  government  acting  in 
the  nanie  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
Ferdinand  VII.,  was  understood  to 
be  a  party  to  any  negociation  in 
which  he  was  invited  to  engage. 

The  answer  of  the  Rus- 
I/ov.  8.  sian  minister  was,  that  the 
admission  of  the  sovereigns 
in  alliance  with  England  could  not 
be  a  point  of  any  difficulty  ;  but  the 
principle  by  no  means  extended  to 
the  necessity  of  admitting  the  pleid* 
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potentiaries  of  the  Spanish  insur¬ 
gents,  and  the  Emperor  .-Vlexander 
could  not  admit  them.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  acknowledged  King  Joseph 
Napoleon;  he  was  united  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  he  was 
resolved  not  to  separate  his  interests 
from  those  of  that  monarch.  But 
Count  RomanzofF  added,  he  saw, 
with  pleasure,  that,  in  this  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  tlie  Spaniards, 
there  was  nothing  which  could  either 
prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of  a 
congress;  because  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  himself  admitted,  that  he 
was  bound  to  no  positive  engage¬ 
ment  with  tho-ie  who  had  taken  up 
arms  in  Spain.— -Count  Konian/.off 
did  not  intend  to  insult  a  British 
king,  by  telling  him  he  might  violate 
his  word  and  honour,  because  he  was 
not  bound  to  keep  them  by  any  for¬ 
mal  instrument : — but  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny’s  reply  was  intentionally  in¬ 
sulting.  “  How,”  said  he,  ‘‘  is  it 
possible  for  the  French  government 
to  entertain  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made  to  it.  of  admitting  the 
Spanish  insurgents  to  the  negocia¬ 
tion  ?  What  would  the  English  go¬ 
vernment  have  said,  had  it  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  to  admit  the  Catholic 
insurgents  of  Ireland  ?  France,  with¬ 
out  having  any  treaties  with  them,  has 
been  in  communication  with  them, 
has  made  them  promises,  and  has 
frequently  sent  them  succours.”  The 
insolent  Frenchman  did  not  perceive 
what  warning  this  utterly  irrelevant 
argument  held  out  to  the  disaffect¬ 
ed  in  Ireland,  by  thus  plainly  inform¬ 
ing  them,  that  however  Buonaparte 
might  promise  them  support,  he  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  abandon  them, 
whenever  it  might  suit  his  views.  Me¬ 
nacing  language  was  then  introduced. 
England,  we  were  told,  would  find  her- 
seU  under  a  strange  mistake,  if,  cor* 
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trary  to  the  experience  of  the  past, 
•he  still  entertained  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tending  successfully,  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent,  against  the  armira  of  France. 
What  hope  could  she  have,  especially 
when  France  was  irrevocably  united 
with  Russia  i  France  and  Russia 
could  carry  on  the  war  till  the  court 
of  London  recurred  to  just  and  equi¬ 
table  dispositions;  they  were  resolved 
to  do  so ;  and  the  English  were  ad¬ 
monished  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  ine¬ 
vitable  results  of  the  force  of  states. 

Mr  Canning’s  replies  were  equally 
decided  and  dignified.  To 
Dec.  9.  Count  Roinanzoff  he  expres¬ 
sed  the  king's  astonishment 
and  regret,  that  it  should  be  supposed 
he  would  coa<«nt  to  commence  a  ne- 
gociation  by  the  previous  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  legitimate  monarchy  of 
Spain,  in  deference  to  an  usurpation 
which  had  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  had  hoped  that 
the  ~  pajticipation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  these  overtures  would 
have  afforded  a  security  to  him, 
against  the  proposal  of  a  condition 
so  unjust  in  its  effect,  and  so  fatal  in 
its  example.  Nor  could  he  conceive 
by  what  obligation  of  duty  or  of  in¬ 
terest,  or  by  what  principle  of  Rus¬ 
sian  policy,  his  imperial  majesty  could 
have  found  himself  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  right  assumed  by 
France,  to  depose  and  imprison  friend¬ 
ly  sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  herself  the  allegiance  of  loyal 
and  independent  nations.  If  these 
were  indeed  the  principles  to  which 
the  en^ror  had  inviolably  attached 
himself,  to  which  he  had  pledged  the 
character  and  resources  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  and  which  he  had  united  him- 
••^  with  jFrasec  to  establish  by  war. 


and  to  maintain  by  peace — deeply 
did  the  King  of  England  lament  a 
determination  by  which  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Europe  must  be  aggravated 
and  prolonged :  but  not  to  him  was 
to  be  attributed  the  continuance  of 
the  calamities  of  war,  by  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  all  hope  of  such  a  peace 
as  would  be  compatible  with  justice 
and  with  honour.  To  the  French 
minister  Mr  Canning  said,  he  was 
especially  commanded  to  abstain  from 
noticing  any  of  those  topics  and  ex- 

f)res8ions  insulting  to  his  majesty,  to 
lis  allies,  and  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
with  which  the  official  note  of  M.  de 
Champagny  abounded.  'The  King 
of  England  was  desirous  to  have 
treated  for  a  peace  which  might  have 
arranged  the  respective  interests  of 
all  the  belligerent  powers  on  princi¬ 
ples  of  equal  justice,  but  he  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of  the  le¬ 
gitimate  monarchy  of  Spain ;  and  the 
pretension  of  France,  toexclude  from 
the  negociation  the  central  and  su¬ 
preme  government,  acting  in  the 
name  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.,  was  one  which  he  could 
not  admit,  without  acquiescing  in  an 
usurpation  unparaUeled  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  *  world. 

As  soon  as  this  correspondence 
was  concluded,  the  rupture  of  the 
negociation  was  made  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  a  declaration,  which,  whUe 
any  sense  of  honour  re¬ 
mains  in  the  English  na-  Dec.  15. 
tion,  will  always  be  recol¬ 
lected  with  pride  and  satisfaction.—^ 
The  continued  appearance  of  a  ne¬ 
gociation,  it  said,  when  peace  was 
found  to  be  utterly  unattainable, 
could  be  advantageous  only  to  the 
enemy.  It  might  enable  France  te 
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sow  distrustand  jealousy  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  those  who  were  combined  to 
resist  her  oppression ;  and  if,  among 
the  nations  which  were  groaning  un¬ 
der  the  tyranny  of  French  alliance, 
or  among  those  which  maintained 
against  France  a  doubtful  and  pre¬ 
carious  independence,  there  should 
be  any  which  werebalancing  between 
the  certain  ruin  of  a  prolonged  in¬ 
activity  and  the  contingent  dangers 
of  an  effort  to  save  themselves  from 
that  ruin — to  nations  so  situated,  the 
delusive  prospect  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  could  not 
fail  to  be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their 
preparations  might  be  relaxed,  by  the 
vain  hope  of  returning  tranquillity, 
or  their  purpose  shaken,  by  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  being  left  to  contend 
alone.  That  such  was,  in  fact,  the 
main  object  of  France  in  the  propo¬ 
sals  transmitted  from  Erfurtn,  nis 
majes^  entertained  a  strong  persua¬ 
sion.  But  at  a  moment  when  results, 
so  awful  from  their  importance,  and 
so  tremendous  from  their  uncertain¬ 
ty,  might  be  depending  upon  the 
decision  of  peace  or  war,  he  felt  it 
due  to  himself  to  ascertain,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  views 
and  intentions  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  devoted 
himself  so  blindly  and  fatally  to  the 
violence  and  ambition  of  the  power 
with  which  his  imperial  majesty  had 
unfortunately  become  allied,  as  to 
be  prepared  openly  to  abet  the  usur¬ 
pation  of  Spain.  He  therefore  m6t 
the  seeming  fairness  and  moderation 
of  the  proposal,  with  fairness  and  mo¬ 
deration  on  his  part  real  and  sincere, 
expressing  his  just  confidence  that 
the  Spanish  government,  acting  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  was  un¬ 


derstood  to  be  a  party  to  this  nego- 
ciation.  The  reply  returned  by 
France  to  this  proposition  cast  off 
at  once  the  thin  disguise,  which  had 
been  assumed  for  a  momentary  pur¬ 
pose,  and  displayed,  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  that  government.  The 
universal  Spanish  nation  was  descri¬ 
bed  by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  admission  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  party  to  an^  negociation 
was  rejected,  as  inadmissible  and  in¬ 
sulting.  With  astonishment,  as  well 
as  grief,  he  had  received  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  similar  in 
effect,  although  less  indecorous  in 
tone  and  manner.  The  king  would 
readily  have  embraced  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  negociation  which  might  have 
afforded  any  hope  or  prospect  of  a 
peace  compatible  with  justice  and 
with  honour.  He  deeply  lamented 
an  issue  by  which  the  sufferings  of 
Europe  were  aggravated  and  pro¬ 
longed  ;  but  neither  his  honour  nor 
the  generosity  of  the  British  nation 
would  admit  of  hisconsentingtocom- 
mence  a  negociation  by  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people, 
who  were  contending  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  and 
whose  exertions,  in  a  cause  so  un¬ 
questionably  just,  he  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  *  sustain. 

Such  an  answer  was  consistent 
with  the  honour,  the  principles,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  British  people. 
Buonaparte  anticipated  it :  his  pro¬ 
posals  mi^ht  have  that  effect  which 
the  English  cabinet  had  foreseen, 
upon  the  powers  which  he  oppressed, 
and  they  might  deceive  the  French 
people :  at  least  they  gave  a  popular 
topic  for  his  sycophants  in  the  se- 
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nftte,  and  those  whose  office  it  was 
to  mislead  the  public  mind.  He  him¬ 
self  knew  what  the  result  must  be, 
and  did  not  for  a  moment  suspend 
or  slacken  his  preparations.  Before 
a  reply  could  oe  made  to  the  first 
overture,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and, 
in  his  address  to  the  legidative 
body,  informed  them  that 
Oct.  25.  he  should  depart  in  a  few 
days,  to  put  himself  in  per¬ 
son  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and,  witli 
God’s  help,  (such  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  blasphemer,)  to  crown  the 
King  of  Spain  in  Madrid,  and  plant 
his  eagles  on  die  forts  of  Spain.  It 
was  a  distinguished  favour  of  that 
providence,  he  said,  which  had  con- 
standy  protected  his  army,  that  pas¬ 
sion  had  so  far  blinded  the  English 
councils,  that  they  had  abandoned 
the  defence  of  the  seas,  and  at  last 
produced  their  army  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  His  vaunts  and  his  impiedes 
were,  ofcourse,echoedby  those  whom 
he  addressed ;  but  their  flattery  was 
far  exceeded  by  the  language  of 
some  deputies  from  the  new  Italian 
departments,  who  had  audience  on 
the  same  day.  The  destinies  of  the 
whole  world,  they  told  him,  were 
confided  by  ^e  Almighty  to  his  im¬ 
penetrable  views,  to  the  supreme 
power  of  his  genius,  to  the  nuracu- 
lous  exploits  of  his  arms.  Hence  a 
new  oraer  of  things,  already  written 
in  the  books  of  the  Eternal,  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  country.  In  the  ne¬ 
cessity  in  which  he  was  to  overthrow, 
to  destroy,  to  disperse  all  enemies, 
as  the  wind  dissipates  the  dust,  he 
was  not  an  exterminating  angel ; 
but  he  was  the  being  that  extends 
his  thoughts,  and  measures  the  face 
of  the  earth,  to  re-establish  happi¬ 
ness  upon  a  better  and  surer  basis. 
He  was  desdned  before  all  ages  to 
be  the  man  of  God’s  right  hand ;  the 
VOL.  I.  FART  I. 


sovereign  master  of  all  things.  Lan¬ 
guage  of  more  idolatrous  adoration 
was  never  listened  to  by  the  frantic 
Caligula,  nor  uttered  by  the  infa¬ 
tuated  followers  of  Sebatai  Sevi.  .  It 
was  not,  however,  too  gross  for  the 
tyrant  to  whom  it  was  addressed; 
and  he  applauded  it  in  his  reply.— 
Immediately  after  this  scene  ne  left 
Paris,  reached  Bayonne  on  the  3d 
of  November,  and,  five  days  after¬ 
wards,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  at  Vittoria. 

The  annual  expose  of  the  French 
empire  was  made  at  this  time,  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  Amid  a 
pompous  enumeration  of  improve¬ 
ments  which  in  England  are  made 
by  parishes  and  hundreds,  and  not 
heard  of  beyond  the  county  in  which 
they  are  carried  on,  a  few  things 
worthy  of  notice  are  mention^. 
’The  assembly  were  told,  that,  in  the 
Napoleon  code,  trial  by  jury  had 
been  introduced;  and  this  was  a 
question  which  they  would  have  to 
examine  in  their  present  session. — 
The  institution  of  a  jury  took  its  rise 
amid  the  simple  manners  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  Feudal  despotism  banished 
it  from  France,  but  it  took  refuge  a- 
mong  a  neighbouring  people,  wnere 
it  acquired  a  great  celebrity.  That 
people,  after  a  long  use  of  it,  consi¬ 
dered  it  as  the  exclusive  guardian  of 
individual  liberty,  and  even  of  politi¬ 
cal  freedom.  The  system  had  been 
re-established  in  France  by  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly,  but,  in  complica¬ 
ting  its  forms,  they  injured  its  ef¬ 
fect.  It  was  now  restored  in  all  its 
purity ;  the  emperor  himself  had  ta¬ 
ken  a  great  share  in  improving  it, 
and  among  the  important  changes 
which  wodd  be  proposed  to  them, 
they  would  perceive  the  suppression 
of  the  jury  of  accusation :  experience 
had  shewn  that  it  was  useless,  and 
2  D 
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even  hurtful ;  that  it  gave  no  real  pro¬ 
tection, — that  it  fettered  the  progress 
and  the  activity  of  justice,  in  its  pur¬ 
suit  of  crimes. — Here,  then,  is  one 
great  security  of  the  subject  taken 
away,  by  the  French  alterations  of 
the  trial  by  jury. 

Great  and  important  measures,  the 
minister  said,  had  been  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicity,  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that  in  a  few  years 
this  opprobrium  of  civilized  society 
would  be  complete!}  removed  from 
France.  The  means  by  which  this 
end  was  to  be  obtained  were  no 
otherwise  explained  than  that  each 
department  was  to  have  a  central 
depot,  answering  to  our  houses  of 
industry,  and  that  those  beggars  who 
could  not  be  reclaimed  to  honest  la¬ 
bour,  and  were  found  begging  out  of 
their  departments,  should  be  confined 
in  the  central  houses  of  detention. 
The  restrictions  upon  commerce  were 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  English,  particularly  in 
the  orders  in  council,  of  November 
11,  1807  ;  the  minister  chusing  not 
to  remember  the  measures  which 
preceded  and  provoked  them.  It 
was  admitted,  that,  from  the  subse¬ 
quent  restrictions,,  the  almost  abso¬ 
lute  cessation  of  French  commerce, 
and  many  privations  for  the  French 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  con¬ 
sumers,  must  necessarily  ensue  ;  but 
tliese  privations  had  been  borne  with 
resignation,  had  already  become  ha¬ 
bitual,  had  awakened  the  genius  of 
invention,  and  had  produced  a  thou¬ 
sand  resources  in  substitution  of  the 
objects  of  which  France  was  di'pri- 
ved.  Moreover,  it  was  known  that 
a  great  nation,  essentially  agricultu¬ 
ral,  possessing  in  abundance  all  aiti- 
cles  of  utility,  could  easily  fiirego 
certain  luxuries  or  cfmveniencies  of 
life,  w’hen  its  independence  and  glo¬ 


ry  were  at  stake.  The  attempts  at 
raising  cotton,  notwithstanding  some 
unfavourable  circumstances,  still  gave 
room  to  hope  for  ultimate  success. 
They  were  justified,  also,  in  auguring 
w'ell  of  the  experiments  made  on  the 
syrups  of  the  grape.  The  culture  of 
tobacco  succeeded,  and  that  which 
was  raised'  near  St  Malo  equalled 
tlie  American. 

The  finances  were  said,  since  France 
had  generously  consented  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  indirect  taxation,  to  have  reach¬ 
ed  a  state  of  order  and  prosperity  un¬ 
known  in  the  best  administered  go¬ 
vernments.  The  finances  of  a  state 
were  not  essentially  and  efficiently 
good  till  they  became  independent 
of  circumstances,  till  they  could  be 
maintained  without  the  ruinous  ex¬ 
pedients  of  loans  and  excessive  con¬ 
tributions,  and  till  they  were  so  or¬ 
ganized,  that,  in  an  extraordinary  e- 
mcrgency,  all  the  property,  and  all 
the  individuals,  might  be  called  upon 
promptly  to  furnish  their  respective 
quotas  in  advance.  I'he  endeavours 
of  the  emperor  had  been  incessantlpr 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  and  they  had  been  crowned 
by  the  most  complete  success.  The 
minister  did  not  explain  in  what  the 
plan  of  paying  taxes  in  advance  dif¬ 
fered  from  loans  and  excessive  con¬ 
tributions.  If  the  receipts  be  admit¬ 
ted  at  a  future  time  in  payment,  it  is 
virtually  a  forced  loan ;  bait  it  is 
fur  more  likely  that  government 
would  find  it  necessary  to  go  on  an¬ 
ticipating  its  resources,  and  thus  con¬ 
vert  this  system  into  a  plan  for  rai¬ 
sing  double  taxes  within  the  year, 
whenever  they  were  wanted.  In 
peace,  the  revenue  was  stated  at  600 
millions,  %vhich  would  leave  a  large 
surplus  for  national  improvements  : 
the  war  standard  was  800.  When¬ 
ever  peace  was  restored,  there  would 
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be  a  reduction  of  one  fourth  part  of 
the  taxes;  and  on  a  renewal  of  war,  it 
was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
emperor  to  resort  to  the  illusory  ex¬ 
pedients  of  imposing  taxes  of  a  novel 
description,  or  of  holding  out  temp¬ 
tations  to  raise  new  supplies:  the 
contributions  would  be  brought  back 
to  the  war  standard,  and,  even  then, 
raised  only  by  100  or  150  millions  at 
a  time,  in  case  of  need;  and  this 
would  be  done  by  a  simple  scale  or 
table  of  proportions,  which  would 
enable  every  citizen  to  ascertain 
what  share  he  bore  in  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  of  the  state. — If  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  war  and  peace 
expenditure  is  accurately  stated  as 
only  a  fourth  part,  the  reason  must 
be,  because  the  French  armies  con¬ 
tain  so  man}'  troops  raised  and  paid 
by  the  dependent  allies,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  always  fed  and  supported  in  a 
hostile  or  in  a  dependent  country. 

The  account  of  their  naval  ex¬ 
ploits  were  truly  pitiful.  A  squa¬ 
dron  fronj  Toulon  nad  thrown  sup¬ 
plies  into  Corfu,  and  returned  safely, 
as  if  by  enchantment !  The  colonies 
also  had  been  supplied ;  many  prizes 
bad  been  made  from  the  English, 
especially  in  India ;  and  only  one  of 
the  French  frigates  had  surrendered, 
after  a  glorious  contest  against  a  su¬ 
perior  force.  This  was  the  Pied- 
inontaise,  a  ship  carrying  more  guns 
than  that  to  which  she  struck,  and 
more  than  three  times  the  number 
of*  men.  Such  was  the  state  to 
which  Nelson  had  reduced  the  naval 
power  of  France,  that  their  run¬ 
away  expeditions,  and  the  success  of 
their  privateers,  were  all  they  had  to 
boast  of.  Their  preparations,  indeed, 


would  be  formidable,  werfe  we  at 
peace  with  Buonaparte.  Ten  ships 
of  the  line,  built  at  Antwerp,  and  rea¬ 
dy  for  sea,  were  awaiting  their  des¬ 
tination  there  ;  twelve  had  been 
launched  during  the  year,  and  the 
same  number  of  frigates :  five-and- 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  fivc-and- 
twenty  frigates  were  on  the  stocks. 
Before  the  end  of  two  campaigns,  the 
bason  of  Cherbourg  would  be  fit  to 
receive  squadrons:  Spezzia  was  a- 
bout  to  become  a  second  Toulon. 
The  union  of  almost  all  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  France,  secu¬ 
red  to  her  arsenals  and  ships  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  provisions,  stores, 
and  men.  Venice,  Ancona,  Na¬ 
ples,  and  all  the  means  of  Holland 
and  Italy,  were  in  motion.  The 
Boulogne  flotilla  was  not  omitted 
in  this  display.  It  was  said  to  be 
kept  up,  equipped,  and  in  readiness 
to  undertake  the  operations  for  which 
it  was  originally  created:  and  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  grand  ar¬ 
my  were  to  leave  the  Prussian 
states,  and  to  occupy  the  Boulogne 
camp. 

Henceforth,  he  pursued,  the  war 
was  to  consist  in  repelling  the  Eng¬ 
lish  commerce  from  all  points.  All 
the  social  relations  of  England  with 
the  continent  were  suspended,  and 
she  was  smitten  by  the  excommuni¬ 
cation  which  she  had  herself  provok¬ 
ed.  This  exclusion  was  about  to  be 
consummated,  when  she  contrived,  us 
a  last  resource,  to  excite  disturbances 
in  8pain,andally  herself  with  the  most 
barbarous  prejudices,  even  with  the 
inquisition.  The  event  of  this  last 
effort  could  not  be  doubtful.  What 
a  presage,  said  the  minister,  dues  the 
heroic  army  of  Portugal  offer  to  us, 


•  See  page  193. 
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which,  struggliog  against  double  its 
force,  has  been  sj)le  to  raise  trophies 
on  the  very  land  where  it  fought  to 
such  disadvantage,  and  to  dictate  the 
conditions  of  a  glorious  retreat!— 


This  insult  the  English  had  but  too 
well  deserved ;  whether  the  enemy’s 
boast  of  driving  us  out  of  Spain  would 
be  as  well  supported,  was  yet  to  be 
proved. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


Defeat  and  Dis^sion  of  the  Armies  of  Blake  and  Castanos.  Buonapartd s 
advance  to  Madrid^  which,  by  the  Treachery  of  Morla,  is  surrendered  to 
him.  Proceedings  of  the  British  Army.  Sir  John  Moore  enters  Spain, 
Difficulties  of  his  Situation.  He  resolves  to  retreat,  but,  altering  his  pur¬ 
pose,  advances,  vdth  the  intention  (f  giving  battle  to  Marshal  Soult. 


J  HE  French  armies  in  Spain,  when 
Buonaparte  put  himself  at  their  head, 
were  not  less  than  200,000  men. 
The  head-quarters  were  at  Vittoria. 
The  left  wing,  underMoncey,  (  Duke 
of  Comegliano,)  was  posted  along 
the  banks  of  the  Aragon  and  the 
Ebro,  having  its  heao-quarters  at 
Rafalla.  Ney  (  Duke  of  Elchingen  ) 
was  with  his  division  at  Guardia: 
Bessieres  (Duke  of  Istria)  at  Mi¬ 
randa,  part  of  his  corps  garrisoning 
Pancorbo.  General  Merlin,  with  one 
division,  occupied  the  heights  of  Du¬ 
rango,  and  defended  the  heights  of 
Mondragon,  from  the  threatened  at¬ 
tack  of  the  Spaniards.  Castanos,  in 
order  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
cover  the  province  of  Aragon,'  quit¬ 
ted  the  line  on  the  Ebro,  and  posted 
himself  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ala- 
gon.  forming  a  line  from  Sanguessa 
to  Villafranca,  and  leaving  2500  men 
at  Logrono.  His  right  wing  touch¬ 
ed  the  left  of  Palafox’s  army ;  but 
their  united  force  did  not  exceed 
20,000  men.  The  armies  of  Estre- 


madura  and  Murcia,  computed  at 
30,000,  were  in  the  centre,  opposed 
to  the  French  on  the  Ebro:  they 
expected  to  be  joined  by  the  British, 
under  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  Baird,  whose  effective  force  a- 
muunted  to  28,000.  Blake’s  army 
was  now  estimated  at  35,000.  The 
whole  force,  therefore,  to  be  opposed 
to  the  French,  was  only  113,(XX),  if 
the  British  had  joined. 

The  first  object  of  the  French  was 
to  prevent  this  junction.  They  be¬ 
gan  by  attacking  the  main  body  of 
Blake*8  army,  consisting  of  17,000 
men,  with  a  force  of  25,000,  on  the 
last  day  of  October.  After  an  ac¬ 
tion,  which  was  obstinately  contested 
for  eight  hours,  against  so  superior 
a  force,  the  Spaniards  fell  back  to 
Valmaseda,  without  losing  colours 
or  prisoners.  They  were  without  ar- 
tiller)’,  or  the  fate  of  the  day  might 
have  been  different.  Blake  display¬ 
ed  great  skill  in  this  action,  unei^ual 
as  it  was :  The  French  say,  that  if  it 
hod  not  taken  place,  hjs  army  was 
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in  a  situation  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off.  It  should  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  forced  the  enemy  to 
fight,  and  that  a  retreat,  so  won  and 
so  conducted,  w'as  a  victory.  Le- 
febvre  (Duke  of  Dantzic)  pursued, 
and  entered  Bilbao  on  the  Jld  of 
November.  It  was  Blake’s  intention 
to  have  fallen  back,  till  he  could  con¬ 
centrate  the  whole  of  his  army ;  but 
the  second  division,  and  a  part^of  the 
Asturian  troops,  under  Azeredo, 
which  had  repulsed  a  superior  force 
of  the  French  on  the  Sd.  had  its  com¬ 
munication  cut  off,  and  the  French 
were  strengthening  themselves,  at 
Arciniega  and  Orrantia,  to  prevent 
their  junction  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army.  Blake  prepared  to  attack 
them :  They  retreated  during  the 
night  of  the  fourth ;  but,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Galicians  came  up  with  7000  of  the 
enemy  near  Valmaseda,  and  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  them,  with  great 
slaughter.  On  the  7th,  he  attacked 
the  French  again,  and  turned  their 
left  wing ;  but  his  centre  was  too 
weak  to  advance,  and  the  extreme 
inclemency  of  the  night,  with  the 
exhausted  condition  of  his  troops, 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  he  had  purposed,  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  Never,  indeed,  did 
any  soldiers  endure  greater  priva¬ 
tions  :  from  the  23d  of  October,  they 
had  been  continually  in  the  open  air, 
during  rainy  nights  and  the  most  in¬ 
clement  weather ;  they  were  all  with¬ 
out  hats,  great  part  of  them  without 
clothes  or  shoes ;  and  they  were  whole 
days  without  food.  Yet,  under  all 
these  sufferings,  not  a  murmur  of 
dissatisfaction  was  heard,  and  they 
manifested  no  other  wish  than  that 
of  contributing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  safety  of  tlieir 


country,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  ew» 
lives. 

The  system  of  the  French  was  to 
wear  the  Galician  army  out,  and  beat 
them  down  by  repeated  attacks.  For 
this  purpose  they  continually  poured 
in  fresh  troops  against  it.  On  the 
8th,  the  rear  was  attacked  with  little 
effect ;  on  the  10th,  the  whole  army 
was  engaged  with  a  force  which 
nearly  doubled  its  amount.  The  bat¬ 
tle  continued  from  noon  till  darkness 
terminated  it.  The  French,  conti¬ 
nually  reinforced,  renewed  it  the 
next  morning,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  routing  the  left  wing.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  retreat ;  but  the  enemy 
got  possession  of  a  height  command¬ 
ing  the  road  of  the  retreating  army : 
this  threw  them  into  confusion;  and 
the  men,  worn  out  w'ith  incessant  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  imme* 
diate  succour,  began  to  disperse. — 
Blake  attempted,  with  the  remains 
of  his  army,  to  make  a  stand  at  Rey- 
nosa,  one  of  the  strongest  positions 
in  that  strong  country :  here  he  hoped 
to  have  collected  his  scattered  forces; 
but  scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when 
fresh  troops  poured  in  upon  him ; 
another  body  of  the  French  appear¬ 
ed  also  on  the  road  from  Burgos*: 
no  alternative  was  left  him,  but  again 
to  retreat  towards  St  Andero ;  and 
the  dispersion  of  his  army  was  so 
complete,  that  there  no  longer  re¬ 
mained  any  force  to  oppose  the 
French  on  this  side.  But  justice 
should  be  done  to  this  gallant  army : 
no  men  ever  behaved  more  gallantly, 
nor  with  more  determined  patriotism. 
Without  cavalry,  without  clothing, 
almost  without  food,  they  fought 
battle  after  battle,  against  troops  al¬ 
ways  superior  in  number,  and  whose 
losses  were  always  filled  up  with  fresh 
reinforcements.  Nor  was  there  one 
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eircumsUince  of  disgrace  attending 
their  defeat :  there  was  no  capitula* 
tion,  no  surrender  of  large  bodies 
or  of  strong  places ;  the  ground  on 
which  they  fought  was  wpn  by  the 
French,  and  this  was  all  that  was 
won.  In  one  of  the  last  actions,  Ge¬ 
neral  lliquelme  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  Routed  as  they  were,  his  sol¬ 
diers  wodd  not  leave  him  to  die  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  car¬ 
ried  him  to  St  Andero ;  and  he  ex¬ 
pired  as  they  were  lifting  him  into  a 
ship. 

While  one  part  of  the  French  army 
was  thus  employed  against  Blake, 
another  advanced  agmnst  the  city  of 
Burgos,  which  was  occupied  by  some 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Estremadu- 
ra,  consisting  of  Walloon  and  Spanish 
guards,  a  few  regiments  of  the  line, 
and  the  students  of  the  universities 
of  Leon  and  Salamanca,  under  Count 
Belveder.  The  French  cavalry  dis¬ 
patched  for  this  service  was  under 
Bessieres,  and  the  infantry  under 
Soult  (Duke  of  Dalmatia.) 
Nov.  10.  Twice  tliey  were  repulsed 
by  the  patriots,  nor  was  it 
till  after  a  third  action  had  been  ob¬ 
stinately  contested  for  thirteen  hours, 
that  the  French,  by  their  superiority 
in  numbers,  and  especially  in  caval¬ 
ry,  were  successful.  Count  Belveder 
was  pursued  from  Burgos  to  Lerma, 
and  thence  to  Aranda,  which  Bes¬ 
sieres  entered  on  the  16th.  The 
wreck  of  his  army  collected  at  Sego¬ 
via.  On  the  same  day  that  Bessieres 
entered  Aranda,  the  van  of  Soult’s 
division  took  possession  of  St  An¬ 
dero:  the  excellent  bishop,  and  other 
persons  who  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  patriotism,  found  shel¬ 
ter  on  board  some  English  ships. 

Buonaparte  immediately  establish¬ 
ed  his  head  quarters  at  Burgos. 
Here  he  issued  an  edict,  granting. 


in  the  name  of  the  intruder,  a  par¬ 
don  to  all  Spaniards,  who,  within  one 
month  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid, 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  re¬ 
nounce  all  connection  with  England. 
Neither  the  members  of  the  juntas 
nor  the  general  officers  were  except¬ 
ed  from  this  pardon,  as  the  insolent 
usurper  styled  it :  but  wishing,  he 
said,  to  mark  those,  who,  after  ha¬ 
ving  sworn  fidelity  to  Joseph  Buo¬ 
naparte,  had  violated  that  oatht 
who,  after  having  accepted  places 
under  him,  had  only  used  the  au¬ 
thority  with  which  they  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  betray  him ;  and  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  employing  their  influence  to 
enlighten  the  people,  had  only  used 
it  to  mish'ad  them :  w’ishing  also  that 
the  punishment  of  great  offenders 
might  serve  as  an  example  in  future 
times,  to  all  those,  who,  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  nations,  instead  of  di¬ 
recting  them  with  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence,  should  mislead  them  into  dis¬ 
orders  and  popular  tumults,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  them  into  misfortunes  and 
war : — for  these  reasons,  he  excepted 
from  this  amnesty  the  Dukes  of  In- 
fantado,  Hijar,  Medina  Cell,  and  Os- 
.suna,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Count  Feman  Nunez  and  Allame- 
ra,  the  ex-minister  of  state,  Cevallos, 
and  the  Bishop  of  St  Andero ;  de¬ 
claring  them  traitors  to  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  de¬ 
creeing  that  their  perspns  should  be 
seized,  brought  before  a  military 
commission,  and  shot.  Those  per¬ 
sons  who  had  sworn  homage  to  the 
intruder,  compulsory  as  that  homage 
was,  had  unquestionably  exposed 
themselves  to  this  reproach,  and  to 
its  possible  consequences :  they  had 
been  forced  into  a  situation  in  which 
the  only  alternative  was  to  become 
traitors  to  him,  or  traitors  to  their 
country :  But  by  wluit  laws  or  whst 
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logic  were  they  traitors  to  France,  a 
country  to  which  they  owed  no  alle¬ 
giance,  and  with  which  they  had 
contracted  no  obligation  ? 

From  Burgos.Neyand  Victor  (Duke 
of  Belluno)  were  dispatched  with  their 
divisions,  to  take  ]X)st  behind  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Castanos,  while Lasnes  (Duke 
of  Montebello)  attacked  it  with  thirty 
thousand  men  in  front.  Too  much 
had  been  calculated  upon  the  celeri¬ 
ty  of  the  French  troops.  Ney’s  divi¬ 
sion,  which  should  have  reached  A- 
greda  on  the  2Sd,  was  so  exhausted 
when  it  arrived  at  Coria,  on  the  22d, 
that  it  was  compelled  to  remain  there 
the  two  following  days.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  circumstance,  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Spaniards  would  have 
been  more  complete  than  it  was ; 
according  to  the  French  accounts, 
not  a  man  could  have  escaped.  But 
Castanos,  learning  that  the  enemy,  on 
the  21st,  were  advancing  by  Coria, 
with  12,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  fell 
back  to  a  position  extending  from 
Tarragona  to  Tudela.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  executed  without  loss.  On 
the  2Sd,  at  day-break,  Lasnes  came 
up  with  the  Spaniards,  whom  he 
found  posted  with  their  right  before 
Tudela,  and  their  left  occupying  a 
line  of  a  league  and  a  half.  The  po¬ 
sition  was  bad,  the  line  injudiciously 
extended,  and  Castanos,  contrary  to 
the  advice  both  of  Palaibx  and  the 
representative  of  the  junta,  had  ne¬ 
glected  to  secure  some  commanding 
heights,  of.  which  the  French  pos¬ 
ses^  themselves.  Yet  the  action 
was  well  contested.  On  the  right,  the 
Spaniards  had  the  advantage,  but 
their  centre  was  broken,  and  the 
French  cavalry,  passing  throu^^h, 
came  in  the  rear  of  the  pursuing 
wing,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Nothing  was  left  but  to  retreat 
to  Borga.  &  ill  had  Castanos  con¬ 


certed  his  plans,  that  the  fourth  di¬ 
vision  of  his  army,  under  General 
Lapena,  which  had  received  orders 
to  attack  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
was  two  hours  march  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  even  then  found  itself 
unexpectedly  opposed  by  3000  foot 
and  1000  horse.  These  they  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  pursued  to  the  heights  of  Tu- 
dcla:  those  heights  had  been  won 
by  the  French :  he  was  attacked  by 
a  victorious  and  superior  force,  re¬ 
treated  again  to  his  former  position 
at  Cascante,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  night  to  fall  back  to  Borja.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  French  account,  44XX) 
Spaniards  either  fell  in  the  field  or 
perished  in  the  Ebro,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  were  .made  prisoners ;  a 
number  probably  not  much  exagge¬ 
rated,  as  Castanos  states  his  loss  to 
be  very  considerable.  The  defeat, 
indeed,  was  effectual  as  to  that  army. 
From  Borja  the  general  fell  back  to 
Calatayud,  and  ftom  thence  to  Si- 
guenza,  because  he  had  not  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  former  city ;  and 
also,  he  said,  because  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  French 
threatened  Somosierra,  and  therefore 
he  wished  to  be  near  the  capital,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  advance  to¬ 
ward  it. 

'I  he  French,  in  all  these  actions, 
displayed  their  characteristic  and 
systematic  cruelty,  giving  no  quar¬ 
ter  to  any  of  the  peasants  whom  they 
found  in  arms.  In  the  bulletins, 
Buonaparte  manifested  his  usual 
boastfulness,  his  usual  abusive  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  English,  and  the  mean 
maliciousness  of  his  nature  was  made 
more  conspicuous  than  on  any  for¬ 
mer  occasion.  The  total  defeat  of 
Castanos  had  compelled  Palafox  to 
fall  back  to  Zaragoza,  the  defence 
of  that  city  being  the  object  for 
which  he  was  especially  to  provide. 
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The  lying  scurrility  with  which  this 
was  stat^  in  the  bulletins,  evinced 
how  deeply  this  noble  Spaniard  had 
wounded  the  Corsican’s  pride.  “  A 
fellow  called  Palafox,”  he  said,  “  for¬ 
merly  a  garde  de  corps, — a  man  with¬ 
out  talent  and  without  courage,  a 
kind  of  insignificant  monk,  the  fit 
head  of  a  party,  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  general,  was  the  first  to  take 
flight it  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  acted  in  that  manner, — he  had 
done  so  on  all  occasions.”  Such 
language  proved  only  the  innate  and 
inherent  baseness  of  the  heart  from 
which  it  proceeded. 

The  central  junta,  mean  time,  was 
occupying  itself  with  measures  ill 
adapted  to  such  times.  While  Blake’s 
army  was  fighting,  day  after  day,  with¬ 
out  clothing,  without  food,  and  with¬ 
out  reinforcements  to  recruit  its 
rtmks,  they  passed  a  decree  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  tribunal,  to 
try  all  persons  accused  of  treason ;  its 
object  being  not  more  to  bring  such 
as  were  guilty  to  deserved  punish¬ 
ment,  than  to  rescue  from  suspicion 
and  danger  those  who  were  unjustly 
■uspected ;  for,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  Spain,  they  said, 
the  people,  having  already  suffered 
so  much  from  treachery,  would  na¬ 
turally  suspect  all  those  whose  con¬ 
duct  it  did  not  fully  comprehend. 
The  tribunal,  which  was  composed 
of  members  from  each  of  the  great 
councils  of  state,  was  to  have  a  juris¬ 
diction  ovter  persons  of  all  ranks; 
but  not  to  carrv  into  execution  any 
sentence  of  death,  confiscation  of 
property,  or  dismissal  from  office, 
till  they  laid  the  whole  case,  and  all 
the  evidence  upon  which  their  sen¬ 
tence  was  founded,  before  the  su¬ 
preme  junta.  A  certain  number  of 
Its  members  might  carry  on  the  or¬ 
dinary  business,  but  a  writ  for  the 


arrest  of  any  person,  or  the  seques¬ 
tration  of  his  goods,  must  be  issued 
by  the  whole.  Especial  provisions 
were  made  to  prevent  secret  arrest, 
or  long  confinement ;  and  the  papers 
of  the  accused  were  not  to  be  de¬ 
tained,  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  contained  no  relation  to 
the  matter  with  which  he  was 
charged.  No  proceedings  were  to 
take  place  upon  anonymous  infor¬ 
mation,  nor  was  any  informer  to  be 
admiUed,  who  would  not  consent  to 
let  his  name  be  known.  The  huma¬ 
nity  of  these  provisions  is  in  such 
direc  t  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
the  holy  office,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
this  tribunal  to  render  their  state 
inquisition  as  unlike  as  possible  to 
the  curse  and  disgrace  of  their 
country.  The  tribunal  was  parti¬ 
cularly  charged  to  enquire  into  the 
conduct  of  those  persons  who  had 
gone  as  deputies  to  Bayonne,  or  who 
had  submitted  to  the  intruder  at 
Madrid  ;  endeavouring  carefully  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  com¬ 
pulsory  and  what  was  their  own 
act  and  deed  ;  and  proceeding  in 
this  enquiry  with  that  caution  and 
prudence  which  were  required  in  a 
case,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
public  safety  was  at  stake,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  reputation  of  many 
good  and  honourable  citizens.  And 
when  their  investigations  had  esta¬ 
blished  the  innocence  of  any  one, 
they  were  to  consult  with  the  su¬ 
preme  junta  upon  the  means  of  re¬ 
storing  to  him  all  the  credit  and  re¬ 
spectability  which  he  had  formerly 
enjoj  ed. 

By  another  decree,  da¬ 
ted  on  the  day  when  Cas-  Nov,  23. 
tanos  was  defeated  at  Tu- 
dela,  they  resolved  that  honorary 
militias  should  be  formed  in  all  towns 
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whicli  were  not  in  the  scene  of  war, 
in  order  to  prevent  disorders,  and 
to  arrest  robbers,  deserters,  and  ill 
,  disposed  persons.  A  more  remark- 
id)Ie  measure  related  to  the  ex-je- 
suits :  their  banishment  was  repeal¬ 
ed,  and  they  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  any  part  of  Spain,  and  there 
enjoy  their  pensions.  The  reason 
assigned  was,  that  it  was  a  miserable 
thing  for  them  to  be  expatriated,  to 
live  far  from  their  friends  and  kin, 
and  be  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
strangers ;  that  it  was  now  become 
difficult  to  furnish  them  with  the  pen¬ 
sions  assigned  to  them  by  the  crown ; 
and  that  the  sums  thus  allotted  were 
so  much  withdrawn  from  the  circu¬ 
lating  specie  of  the  kingdom,  to  in¬ 
crease  that  of  foreign  and  even  of 
hostile  countries.  This  late  act  of 
humanity  to  the  poor  survivors  of  an 
injured  and  most  respectable  coni- 
munity,  is  not  at  anj'  time  to  be 
censured;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that 
at  such  a  time  the  attention  of  the 
junta  could  have  been  occupied  up¬ 
on  such  a  subject. 

Of  these  measures,  all  would  have 
been  unexceptionable,  and  even 
praise-worthy,  had  they  been  well 
timed ;  but  the  central  junta  still 
pursued  the  fatal  system  of  decei¬ 
ving  the  people  as  to  the  extent  and 
imminence  of  their  danger,  in  a 
manner  for  which  imprudence  or  in¬ 
capacity  can  hardly  be 
Nov.  21.  deemed  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count.  They  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Madrid,  saying,  that  they  had  taken 
all  the  measures  in  their  power  to 
defeat  the  enemy,  who,  continuing 
his  attacks,  had  advanced  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Somosierra ;  and 
that  the  number  of  the  French  there 
hardly  amounted  to  eight  thousand 
men.  I'lie  enthusiasm  with  which 


the  soldiers  were  preparing  to  beat 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  they 
said,  and  their  confidence  in  their 
valour,  was  not  to  be  expressed  ;  and 
the  English  were  ready  to  march 
from  the  Escurial,  to  reinforce  the 
position  chosen  by  the  able  general 
whom  the  'junta  had  appointed,  and 
to  support  the  operations  of  the  van, 
who,  by  that  time,  were  already  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  slaves  of  tlie  tyrant. 

With  such  representations  did  the 
government  endeavour  to  deceive 
the  people  of  Madrid,  and  lull  them 
into  a  feeling  of  security,  when  its 
duty  was,  to  have  told  them  the 
whole  extent  of  their  danger,  and 
manfully  roused  them  to  those  exer¬ 
tions  which  the  emergency  required. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  the  pass 
of  Somosierra  was  attacked  and  for¬ 
ced,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  a  charge  of 
Polish  cavalry.  The  natural  and  ob¬ 
vious  means  of  defending  a  moun¬ 
tain  pass  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  strangely  neglected.  Nothing 
after  this  remained  to  impede  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  way  to  Madrid.  Now  was 
the  time  for  that  city  to  have  emu¬ 
lated  Zaragoza ;  and  the  spirit  was 
not  wanting  in  the  people,  had  there 
been  a  man  like  Palafox,  to  have  di¬ 
rected  them.  They  began  to  erect 
batteries,  to  barricade  the  streets, 
tear  up  the  pavements,  and  carry 
the  stones  to  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
to  be  used  from  thence  against  the 
enemy.  Parapets  were  m^e  on  the 
houses,  and  the  very  doors  stopped 
with  matresses.  Nothing  was  want¬ 
ing  except  leaders  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  But  Ma¬ 
drid  was  already  sold  by  Morla  and 
the  Prince  of  Castelfranco.  I*rone 
as  the  people  always  are,  in  time  of 
danger  and  calamity,  to  impute 
treachery  to  their  leaders,  and  daily 
as  the  Spaniards  were  discovering 
12 
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Mtir  treatons,  they  did  not  suspect 
these  men  of  betraying  tliem ;  the 
one  a  member  of  their  supreme  jun¬ 
ta,  the  other  a  man  hitherto  so  high¬ 
ly  respectable,  and  who  had  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  during  the  re¬ 
volution,  both  in  word  and  action, 
against  the  enemy ;  both  having 
been  chosen  by  the  government,  to 
be  especially  trusted  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Madrid.  A  man  like  Mor- 
la,  who  had  so  written  and  so  acted, 
could  not,  without  doing  violence  to 
our  own  nature,  be  suspected  of  be¬ 
lying  his  whole  former  life,  and  ren¬ 
dering  himself  infamous  and  detes¬ 
table,  as  long  as  history  endures. 

Suspicious,  therefore,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  were,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
of  their  generals’  patriotism ;  their 
jealousy  was  diverted  to  other  ob¬ 
jects.  It  was  reported,  and  believed, 
that  sand  had  been  put  in  their  car¬ 
tridges:  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  would  be  so  easily  ascertained, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  have  been  mistaken _ 

They  strangled  the  Marquis  de  Pier- 
ales,  to  whom  this  act  of  treachery 
was  imputed  ;  and  the  monks  were 
immediatelyemployed  in  makingnew 
cartridges.  Early  on  the  2d  of  De¬ 
cember,  Bessieres,  with  the  French 
cavalry,  came  within  sight  of  Madrid, 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights, 
and  Buonaparte  himself  arrived  there 
at  noon  on  the  same  day,  being  the 
anniversary  of  his  coronation.  There 
were  only  6000  troops  in  tlie  city, 
but  there  were  60,000  men  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  its  defence ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  ex¬ 
cited  indignation,  not  dismay.  Bes- 
tieres  sent  his  oid-du-camp  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  town  :  he  was  seized  by  the 
populace,  and  would  have  been  kill¬ 
ed,  if  the  soldiers  had  not  protected 
him.  No  communication  could  be 


opened  with  the  traltorods  generals 
that  day.  In  the  evening,  the  French 
infantry  came  up,  and  at  mid-night, 
a  Spanish  colonel,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  at  Somosierra,  was 
sent  in  with  a  letter  from  Berthier, 
(Prince  of  Neufchatel,)  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Castillar,  who  commanded  the 
troops  in  Madrid,  urging  him  not  to 
expose  that  capital  to  the  horrors  of 
an  assault.  Castillar  replied,  that  it 
was  indispensably  incumbent  upon 
him  to  consult  the*  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  before  he  could  give  a 
formal  answer,  and  also  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  the  disposition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was' affected  by  their  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  For  this  reason,  he  re- 

uested  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the 

ay. 

The  reply  was  sent  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  3d.  An  attack  had  al¬ 
ready  been  begun  upon  the  Ketiro, 
which  was  taken,  after  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  Spaniards  had  fallen  in  defend¬ 
ing  it.  The  other  places  without 
the  wall,  which  had  been  fortified, 
were  also  carried  by  the  French,  and 
some  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
town.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  Berthier  sent  a  second 
summons.  The  firing  ceased,  and,  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  Morla  and  Don 
Bernardo  Yriarte  came  out  to  Ber- 
thier’s  tent.  They  informed  him 
that  Madrid  was  without  resources, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
madness  to  continue  its  defence,  but 
that  the  populace  and  the  volunteers 
from  the  country  were  determined 
to  persevere  in  defending  it.  They 
themselves  were  convinced  that  this 
was  hopeless,  and  requested  a  pause 
of  a  few  hours,  that  they  might  make 
the  people  acquainted  with  their  real 
situation.  Hopeless,  and  without  re¬ 
sources,  when  60,000  men  were  rea¬ 
dy  to  defend  their  streets,  and  doors. 
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and  chambera ! — But  this  was  the 
langtiage  of  treason,  not  of  cowar¬ 
dice. 

These  deputies  were  now  intro¬ 
duced  to  Buonaparte,  and  one  of  those 
theatrical  scenes  was  represented,  in 
which  the  Corsican  delights  to  dis¬ 
play  himself.  You  make  use  of  the 
name  of  the  people,  said  he,  to  no 
purpose ;  if  you  cannot  restore  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  appease  their  minds,  it 
is  because  you  have  excited  them  to 
revolt,  and  seduced  them,  by  propa¬ 
gating  falsehoods.  Assemble  the 
clergy,  the  heads  of  the  convents, 
the  alcaldes,  the  men  of  property  and 
influence,  and  let  the  town  capitu¬ 
late  by  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
or  it  shall  be  destroyed.  I  will  not, 
nor  ought  I  to  withdraw  my  troops.” 
Then  addressing  himself  particularly 
to  Morla,  he  added,  “  the  incapaci¬ 
ty  and  cowardice  of  a  general  had 
put  into  your  power  troops  who  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  capitulation  has  been  violated. 
You,  Mr  Morla,  what  sort  of  an 
episUe  did  you  write  to  that  gene¬ 
ral  i — It  well  becomes  you,  sir,  to 
talk  of  pillage ;  you  who,  on  enter¬ 
ing  Roussillon,  carried  off  all  the 
women,  and  distributed  them  as  booty 
among  your  soldiers ! — Besides,  what 
right  h^  you  to  hold  such  language  i 
-i— The  capitulation  ought  to  have  in¬ 
duced  you  to  pursue  a  different  line 
of  conduct.  See  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  English,  who  are  for 
from  piquing  themselves  on  being 
rigid  observers  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions.  They  have  complained  of 
the  convention  of  Portugal,  but  they 
have  carried  it  into  effect.  To  violate 
military  treaties  is  to  renounce  all 
civilization  :  it  is  placing  generals  on 
a  footing  with  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert.  How  dare  you,  then,  pre¬ 
sume  to  solicit  a  capitulation,  you 


who  violated  that  of  Baylen  ?  See 
how  injustice  and  bad  faith  always 
recoil  upon  the  guil^,  and  operate 
to  their  prejudice.  1  had  a  fleet  at 
Cadiz ;  It  was  under  the  protection 
of  Spain,  yet  you  directed  against  it 
the  mortars  of  the  town  where  you 
commanded. — had  a  Spanish  army 
in  my  ranks ;  I  would  rather  have 
viewed  it  embark  on  board  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ships,  or  be  obliged  to  precipi¬ 
tate  it  from  the  rocks  of  Espinosa, 
than  to  disarm  it;  I  would  rather 
have  7000  more  enemies  to  fight, 
than  be  deficient  in  honour  and  good 
faith.  Return  to  Madrid — I  give  you 
till  six  o’clock  to-morrow  morning — 
return  at  that  hour — ^you  have  'only 
to  inform  me  of  the  submission  of 
the  people — if  not,  you  ond  your 
troops  shall  be  put  to  the  sword.” 

Buonaparte  nad  now  been  three 
days  before  Madrid,  and  the  ardour 
of  the  people  having  none  to  direct 
it,  was  deadened  by  delay  and  dis¬ 
trust.  Deserted  and  betrayed  as 
they  were,  they  knew  not  in  whom 
to  confide,  and  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  general  suspicion  was, 
that  every  man  began  to  consult  his 
own  personal  safety.  During  the 
night,  those  persons  who  had  come 
from  the  country  to  defend  Madrid, 
and  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  were 
most  zealous  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
left  a  place  where  they  were  not  per- 
mitteu  to  exert  themselves ;  and  at 
ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
fiflh.  General  Belliard  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  city. 

The  mockery  of  a  capitulation  was 
not  observed  by  Morla,  till  some  days 
after  the  French  were  masters  of 
Madrid.  His  first  stipulation  was, 
that  no  religion  should  be  tolerated 
except  the  catholic.  No  person  was 
to  be  molested  for  his  political  opi¬ 
nions  or  writings,  nor  for  what  he  had 
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done  in  obedience  to  the  former  go< 
vernment,  nor  the  people,  for  the  ef¬ 
forts  which  they  had  made  in  their 
defence.  It  was  as  easy  for  the  ty¬ 
rant  to  grant  this,  as  it  would  be  to 
break  it  whenever  he  thought  pro¬ 
per.  The  6flh  article  required  that 
no  contributions  should  be  exacted 
beyond  the  ordinary  ones  which  had 
hitherto  been  paid.  This  was  granted 
till  the  realm  should  definitely  be  or¬ 
ganized  ;  and,  with  the  same  qualify¬ 
ing  reserve,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
laws,  customs,  and  courts  of  justice 
should  be  preserved.  Another  ar¬ 
ticle  required,  that  the  French  of¬ 
ficers  and  troops  should  not  be  quar¬ 
tered  in  private  houses  nor  in  con¬ 
vents.  This  was  granted  with  a  pro¬ 
viso,  that  the  troops  should  have 
quarters  and  tents  furnished  con¬ 
formably  to  military  regulations,-— 
regulations  which  would  soon  place 
houses  and  convents  at  their  mercy. 
The  Spanish  troops  were  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war,  but 
without  their  arms  and  cannon.  The 
armed  peasantry  were  also  to  leave 
their  weapons,  and  return  to  their 
respective  places  of  abode.  They 
who  had  enlisted  among  the  troops  of 
the  line  within  the  last  four  months 
were  discharged  from  their  engage¬ 
ments,  and  might  return  home ;  all 
the  rest  should  be  prisoners  of  war 
till  an  exchange  took  place,  which, 
it  was  added,  should  immediately 
commence  between  equal  numbers, 
and  rank  for  rank.  It  was  asked  that 
the  public  debts  and  engagements 
should  faithfully  discharged;  but 
this,  it  was  replied,  being  a  political 
object,  belonged  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  assembly  of  the  realm,  and 
depended  on  the  general  administra¬ 
tion.  The  last  article  was  a  stipula¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  traitorous  com¬ 
manders.  Those  generals,  it  is  said. 


who  might  wish  to  continue  in  Mad¬ 
rid  should  preserve  their  rank,  and 
such  as  were  desirous  of  quitting  it, 
should  be  at  liberty  so  to  do.  This 
was  granted ;  but  their  pay,  it  was 
added,  could  only  continue  till  the 
kingdom  received  its  ultimate  orga¬ 
nization. 

Notwithstanding  the  formality  with 
which  the  soldiers  were  included  in 
this  capitulation,  very  few  of  them 
remained  to  be  subject  to  its  condi¬ 
tions.  Castillar  and  all  the  military 
officers  of  rank  refused  to  enter  into 
any  terms,  and,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  and  16  guns,  marched 
out  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
fourth,  and  eftected  their  re¬ 
treat.  The  council  of  Cas-  Dec.  4. 
tille,  which  had  already  suf¬ 
fered  the  just  reproaches  of  the  pa¬ 
triots,  had  now  to  endure  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  tyrant  whom  they  had 
supported  while  his  power  was  pre¬ 
dominant,  and  disowned  when  the 
tide  turned  against  him.  He  issued 
a  decree,  whereby,  considering  that 
that  council  had  shown,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  functions,  as  much  false¬ 
hood  as  weakness,  and  that,  after  ha¬ 
ving  published  the  renunciation  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  acknowledged  the 
right  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  to  tlie 
throne,  it  had  had  the  baseness  to 
declare  that  it  had  signed  those  do¬ 
cuments  with  secret  reservations, 
they  were  displaced,  as  cowards,  and 
unworthy  to  be  the  magistrates  of  a 
brave  and  generous  nation.  Care, 
however,  was  taken  to  except  from 
this  sentence  those  who  had  been 
cautious  enough  not  to  sign  the  re¬ 
cantation.  At  the  same  time,  ano¬ 
ther  decree  was .  passed,  abolishing 
the  inquisition,  as  incompatible  with 
the  soverei^  power,  and  with  the 
civil  authority.  Its  property  was  to 
be  re-united  to  the  domains  of  Spain, 
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as  a  guarantee  for  the  public  debt. 
A  third  decree  reduced  the  number 
of  existing  convents  to  one  third. 
This  was  to  be  ed'ected  by  uniting  the 
members  of  several  convents  in  one  ; 
and  no  novice  was  to  be  admitted  or 
professed  till  the  number  of  religion¬ 
ers  of  either  sex  should  be  reduced 
to  one  third  of  their  present  amount. 
All  novices,  therefore,  were  ordered 
to  quit  their  respective  convents 
within  the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  and 
all  who,  having  professed,  wished  to 
change  their  mode  of  life,  and  to 
live  as  secular  ecclesiastics,  were 
permitted  so  to  do,  and  a  pension  se¬ 
cured  to  them,  to  be  regulated  by 
their  age,  but  neither  exceeding  4000 
reals  nor  falling  short  of  .iOOO.  From 
the  possessions  of  the  suppressed  con¬ 
vents,  a  sum  was  to  be  set  apart  suf¬ 
ficient  for  increasing  the  proportion 
of  the  parish  priests,  so  that  the 
lowest  salary  should  amount  to  2400 
reals;  the  surplus  of  this  property 
should  be  united  to  the  domains  of 
Spain ;  lialfof  it  appropriated  to  gua¬ 
rantee  the  public  debt,  the  other  to 
reimburse  the  provinces  and  cities 
the  expences  occasioned  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  armies,  and  to  indemnity 
the  cities  and  country  for  the  losses 
caused  by  the  war.  All  seignorial 
courts  of  jastice  were  also  abolished, 
no  other  jurisdiction  being  permitted 
to  exist  than  the  royal  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  another  decree,  premising, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the 
finances  of  Spain  arose  from  the  alie¬ 
nation  of  dilferent  branches  of  the 
imposts,  though  they  were,  from  their 
nature,  unalienable,  enacted,  that 
every  individual  u  ho  should  be  in  pos¬ 
session,  either  by  grant,  sale,  or  any 
other  means,  of  any  portion  of  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  imposts,  should 
cease  to  receive  them. 


Buonaparte  now  addressed  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  the  Spaniards.  What 
possible  result,  he  asked  them,  could 
attend  even  the  success  of  some  cam¬ 
paigns  ?  Nothing  but  an  endless  war 
upon  their  soil.  It  had  cost  him  only 
a  few  marches  to  defeat  their  armies, 
and  he  would  soon  drive  the  English 
from  the  peninsula.  Thus,  to  the 
rights  which  had  been  ceded  to  him 
by  the  princes  of  the  last  dynasty, 
he  had  added  the  right  of  conquest : 
that,  however,  should  not  make  any 
alteration  in  his  intentions.  His 
wish  was  to  be  their  regenerator. 
All  which  obstructed  their  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  their  greatness,  he  haa  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  he  had  broken  the  ch'  'ns 
which  bore  the  people  down;  and, 
instead  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  had 
given  them  a  limited  and  constitu¬ 
tional  one,  with  a  free  constitution. 
What,  then,  were  this  tyrant’s  notions 
of  a  limited  monarchy  i  If  he  called 
that  monarchy  limited  which  was  to 
be  held  in  dependence  upon  him¬ 
self,  there  mignt  be  some  meaning 
in  the  perverted  term ;  but,  by  the 
forms  of  his  mock  constitution,  the 
intruder  would  be  as  absolute  in 
Spain  as  he  himself  in  France.  The 
conclusion  of  this  proclamation  was 
in  a  spirit  of  blasphemy,  hitherto 
confined  to  the  barbarous  countries 
of  Africa  or  the  East.  “  Should  all 
my  efforts,”  said  he,  “  prove  fruit¬ 
less,  and  you  should  not  merit  my 
confidence,  nothing  will  remain  for 
me  but  to  treat  you  as  conquered 
provinces,  and  to  place  my  brother 
upon  another  throne.  I  shall  then 
set  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  my  own 
head,  and  cause  it  to  be  respected 
by  the  guilty ;  Jbr  God  has  given  me 
power  and  inclination  to  surmount  all 
obstacles'* 

In  all  his  bulletins  and  prodaBoa* 
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tions,  Buonaparte  anxiouiily  held  up 
the  English  to  the  indignation  and 
contempt  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  people, 
he  said,  who  fomented  war  every 
where,  and  distributed  arms  like  poi¬ 
son,  but  who  shed  their  blood  only 
for  their  own  direct  personal  inter¬ 
ests  ;  and  he  represented  the  Spa¬ 
niards  as  complaining  that  forty  thou¬ 
sand  English,  added  to  their  armies 
under  Blake  and  Castanos,  might 
have  balanced  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  dissembled,  that  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  England,  generously  in¬ 
tended  as  it  was,  was  ill  timed,  ill 
directed,  and  inadequate  to  its  ob¬ 
ject.  Some  blame  is  imputable  to 
the  Spanish  government :  they  trust¬ 
ed  too  much  to  their  own  resources ; 
those  resources  were  amply  sufficient 
for  that  kind  of  war  which  the  pre¬ 
cautions  of  the  Seville  junta  recom¬ 
mended,  but  if  armies  were  to  be  op¬ 
posed  by  armies,  and  battles  ven¬ 
tured  in  the  field,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Spaniards  could  be  success¬ 
ful  at  first ;  and  they  should  early 
have  solicited  a.Bi'itish  force,  espe¬ 
cially  of  cavalry.  But  we  must  take 
blame  to  ourselves  also :  the  effort, 
when  it  was  made,  was  not  commen¬ 
surate  to  the  occasion ;  and  the  fatal 
convention  of  Cintra  drew  after  it  a 
long  train  of  disaster  and  disgrace. 

lis  first  effect  was  to  suspend  all 
operations  of  the  army  in  Portugal — 
the  British  commanders  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  inquiry.  The  loss  of  two  of  them, 
indet  d,  was  gain,  since,  however  per¬ 
sonally  brave,  they  had  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  utterly  deficient  in 
promptitude,  activity,  and  enterprize. 
But  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  though 
he  was  implicated  in  their  gross  po¬ 
litical  misconduct,  and  had  betrayed 
the  same  want  of  moral  feeling,  was 


supposed  to  possess  military  quali¬ 
ties  which  rendered  his  absence  at 
such  a  time  a  public  loss.  The  com¬ 
mand  was  now  vested  in  Sir  John 
Moore ;  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  if  the 
people  of  England,  or  the  army 
themselves,  had  been  called  upon  to 
chuse  the  general  who  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  important  occasion, 
lie  would  have  been  their  choice,  so 
generally  was  he  respected,  both  as 
an  officer  and  ns  a  man.  On  the 
6th  of  October,  he  received  his  ap¬ 
pointment  at  Lisbon.  Six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  this  time  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  had  resolved  to  send  an  army 
to  the  north  of  Spain, — and  six  weeks 
were  lost,  because  Junot  and  his  ar- 

■  my  were  first  to  be  transported  to 
France,  on  their  way  to  the  same 
country ! 

Sir  John  Moore  had  acted,  both 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Swe¬ 
den,  as  commander- in-chief.  When 
the  expedition  to  Portugal  was  fitted 
out,  the  army  which  he  had  com¬ 
manded  was  ordered  on  that  service, 
but  he  himself  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  received  or¬ 
ders  to  serve  as  third  in  command. 
Many  men  would  have  resigned  up 
on  this;  but,  possessing  a  higher 
sense  of  honour  than  ordinary  men, 
he  betrayed  no  resentment,  saying, 
that  he  would  never  refuse  to  serve 
his  country  while  he  was  able,  and 
that  if  the  king  commanded  him  to 
act  as  an  ensign  he  would  obey.  In 
the  same  spirit,  having  arrived  in 
Portugal,  after  the  battle  of  Viiniera, 

■  he  declared  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
that  as  Wellesle)  had  done  so  much, 
it  was  fair  he  should  take  the  lead  in 
the  operations  against  Lisbon ;  and 
he  offered,  if  the  good  of  the  service 
required  it,  to  execute  any  part  that 
was  allotted  to  him,  without  interfe¬ 
ring  with  Sir  Arthur.  As  soon  as  ho 
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obtained  the  command,  the  utmost 
activity  was  exerted  to  forward  the 
expedition ; — ^before  that  time  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
the  equipment  of  the  troops ;  and  in 
eight  days  afterwards,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  in  motion. 

Difficulties,  however,  occurred  at 
the  onset.  The  cavalry  were  to  go 
by  land;  the  infantry  either  by  sea 
or  land,  at  the  commander’s  discre¬ 
tion.  A  coasting  voyage  in  winter 
was  thought  uncertain  and  danger¬ 
ous,  and  the  junta  also  represented, 
tliat  if  he  went  by  sea,  lialf  the  army 
could  never  leave  the  coast,  for  want 
of  necessaries,  there  being  hardly 
means  at  Coruna  to  equip  and  for¬ 
ward  10,000  men,  who  were  to  land 
there  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  commander 
wherever  he  should  appoint.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  proceed  by 
land ; — yet  surely  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  ought  not  to  have  been  consi¬ 
dered  os  a  winter  month ;  and  if  the 
British  forces  were  to  co-operate 
with  Blake,  they  should  have  been 
landed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
scene  of  action,  in  the  ports  eastward 
of  Coruna.  When  the  land  journey 
had  been  resolved  on,  new  obstacles 
appeared.  ‘The  Spanish  commissa¬ 
ry-general  was  consulted  concerning 
the  means  of  subsisting  the  army  on 
the  great  road  by  Elvas;  but  when  the 
quantity  of  meat  which  was  required 
was  explained  to  him,  he  computed 
that  in  three  months  all  the  oxen 
would  be  consumed,  and  veiy  few 
hogs  be  left  in  the  country.  In  the 
north  of  Portugal  there  was  abun¬ 
dance  of  food ;  but  the  Portugueze 
said  that  artillery  could  not  be  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  mountains,  and 
some  British  officers  who  were  sent 
to  examine  the  roads  confirmed  this 
opinion.  When  Sir  John  Moore  was 


on  his  way,  it  was  discovered  that, 
bad  as  they  were,  they  were  practi¬ 
cable  for  cannon ;  but  the  discovery 
wa'i  made  too  late.  In  consequence 
of  this  error,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  divide  the  army.  The  artillery  and 
cavalry  were  entrusted  to  Lieutenant- 
general  Hope,  with  four  regiments 
of  infantry :  they  were  to  march  by 
Elvas  on  the  Madrid  road :  and  two 
brigades,  under  General  Paget,  went 
by  Elvas  and  Alcantara.  The  rest 
of  the  army  moved  through  Almeida: 
two  brigades,  under  General  Beres- 
ford,  by  way  of  Coimbra ;  three,  un¬ 
der  General  Fraser,  by  way  of  A- 
brantes.  These  were  to  unite  at  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  and  General  Hope  and  Sir 
David  Baird  were  either  to  join  them 
there,  or  at  Valladolid. 

Before  they  began  their  march. 
Sir  John  Moore  warned  the  troops, 
in  his  general  orders,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  a  grave,  orderly  people, 
extremely  sober,  but  generous  and 
warm  in  their  temper,  and  easily  of¬ 
fended  by  any  insult  or  disrespect 
which  was  offered  them ;  and  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  impress  upon  them  the 
propriety  of  accommodating  them¬ 
selves  to  these  manners,  and  not 
shocking,  by  their  intemperance,  a 
people  who  were  grateful  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  worthy  of  being  their  allies. 
Respecting  the  sick,  he  said,  he  saw, 
with  much  concern,  their  number 
was  daily  increasing:  it  was  owing 
to  their  own  intemperance  that  so 
many  of  them  were  rendered  incapa¬ 
ble  of  marching  against  the  enemy ; 
and  having  stated  this,  he  felt  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  need  say  no  more  to 
British  soldiers  to  ensure  tlieir  sobrie¬ 
ty.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
prevent  the  troops,  during  their  stay 
at  Lisbon,  from  injuring  themselves 
thus,  by  posting  centries  at  the  wine¬ 
shops,— but  these  men  did  riot  per- 
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(l^rm  their  duty  towards  their  cora> 
rades,  and  hud  no  orders  to  exclude 
th  e  women  of  the  camp,  who  were 
openly  employed,  from  morning  till 
Bight,  in  fetching  wine  for  their  hus* 
band>>  This  was  the  ntuin  cause  of 
■  prevailing  sickness ;  but  the  troops 
bad  also  suffered  from  the  heavy  rains 
to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their 
huts. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Sir 
John' Moore  arrived  with  his  advan* 
ced  guard  at  Salamanca.  Before  he 
entered  the  town,  he  learnt  the  de« 
feat  of  the  Estremaduran  armv  at 
Burgos,  and  on  the  second  night  af« 
ter  his  arrival,  was  awakened  by  an 
express,  with  news  that  the  French 
had  possession  of  Valladolid,— -twen* 
ty  leagues  only  from  Salamanca-  He 
had  only  three  brigades  of  infantry 
with  him,  and  not  a  single  gun.  His 
first  thought  was  to  fill  back  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo;  but  he  soon  learnt 
that  the  French  had  retired  to  Pa- 
lencia-  and  that  none  of  their  infan¬ 
try  had  advanced  beyond  Burgos: 
he  therefore  sent  orders  to  Generals 
Buird  and  Hope,  to  concentrate  their 
divisions,  and  join  him  with  all  speed. 
Every  day  now  brought  with  it  new 
causes  of  anxiety,  and  intelligence 
of  new  disasters.  Blake's  army  was 
dispersed,  and  Buonaparte  might  ei¬ 
ther  turn  his  force  against  Costanos, 
or  march  against  the  English,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  junction.  Sir  John  Moore, 
placed  nearly  in  the  centre,  between 
two  divisions  of  his  armv,  which  were 
approaching  from  different  points, 
was  compelled  to  remain  inictive. 
Perceiving  the  supineness  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  indignant 
at  discovering  the  weakness  which 
they  had  concealed  from  hi  n  till  he 
was  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  he  began 
to  despair  of  the  cause  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  He  saw  nothing  around  biin 
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but  an  inactivity,  which  h«  mistook 
for  torpor  and  indifference.  They 
had  not,  he  said,  shown  themselves 
a  wise  or  a  provident  people  ;  the'ir 
wisdom  was  not  a  wisdom  of  action. 
Yet  still  he  fell  that  they  were  a  fine 
people :  that  they  had  a  character  of 
their  own,  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  nation ;  and  much,  hq 
thought,  might  have  beth  done  with 
them.  He  erred  in  thinking  that  they 
would  not  do  much  for  themselves. 

Sir  David  Baird  had  formed  a  like 
opinion  The  expedition  under  hU 
commmd  reached  Coruna  on  the 
1  Sth  of  October ;  and  -such  were  the 
idle  forms  an:l  the  neglect  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  government,  that  the  troop-  were 
kept  on  ship-board  till  un  order  for 
their  landing  could  be  received  from 
the  central  junta.  This  general  had 
been  accustomed  to  an  Indian  army, 
with  its  train  cf  slaves  and  sutlers, 
elephants  and  palanq  ins, — and  he 
had  now  to  march  an  army  through 
a  country  where  it  is  not  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  a  party  of  travellers  can 
obtain  food,  and  which  had  already 
been  drained  by  its  own  troops :  and 
his  commissaries  were  not  only  in¬ 
experienced  in  the  business  of  their 
department,  but  ignorant  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people.  Dividing  hie 
army  into  small  detachments,  which 
fjllowed  each  other  at  considerable 
distance,  he  arrived  at  Astorga,  Nov. 
19th,  and  there  learning  the  defeat 
of  Blake’s  array,  and  anticipating  that 
of  Castanos’s,  he  consulted  with  his 
eneral  officers,  and  informed  Sir 
ohn  Moore  of  their  unanimous  opU 
n  on,  that  he  ooght  not  to  a  tempt  to 
advance,  till  his  whole  force  was  as¬ 
sembled  tliere,  which  woultl  not  bo 
before  the  4thof  December.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  Coruna  and  Astorga 
is  little  more  than  200  miles;  but 
such,  with  our  commissariat,  is  the- 
2  a 
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dilutOTv  progress  of  an  advancing 
Ei^jish  army.  Sir  John  Moore’s 
opinion  of  the  hopelessness  of  affairs 
was  thus  confirmed  by  Sir  David 
Bmrd.  “  I  see  my  situation,”  he 
said  in  his  journal,  **  as  clearly  as 
any  one,  that  nothing  can  be  worse ; 
yet  I  am  determined  to  form  the 
junction  of  the  army,  and  to  try  our 
fortune.  We  have  no  business  here 
as  things  are;  but,  being  here,  it 
would  never  do  to  abandon  the  Spa¬ 
niards  without  a  struggle.” 

It  was  not  long  before  intelligence 
arrived  that  Castanos  was 
Wov.  28.  defeated,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  This  event  the 
British  commander  had  expected ;  it 
had  always  Ireen  his  opinion  that  the 
south  of  Spain  should  have  been  the 
scene  of  action  ;  that  Cadiz,  not  Co¬ 
runa,  should  have  been  chosen  for 
the  disembarkation  of  the  English 
army,  and  Seville  or  Cordova  the 
place  of  tlieir  junction.  He  now  de¬ 
termined  to  retreat  upon  Portugal. — 
**  Thus,”  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the 
English  ambassador,  Mr  Frere,  **  he 
should  fall  back  upon  his  resources, 
cover  a  country  where  there  was  a 
British  interest,  act  as  a  diversion  in 
fiivour  of  Spain,  if  the  French  de¬ 
tached  a  force  against  him,  and  be 
ready  to  return  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Spaniards,  should  circumstances 
again  render  it  eligible.  That  such 
circumstances  would  occur  he  hud 
no  expectation,  llie  French,  he 
thought,  would  have  little  more  to 
do  to  subdue  the  country  than  to 
march  over  it,  tho*,  after  the  conquest, 
they  might  have  troublesome  sub¬ 
jects;”  and,  in  his  letter  to  .Sir 
David  Baird,  ordering  him  to  fall 
back  upon  Coruna,  and  sail  from 
thence  for  the  Tagus,  he  directed 
him  to  write  immediately  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  order  tliat  transports  might 


be  sent  to  Lisbon.  **  They  will  be 
wanted,”  said  he;  “for  when  the 
French  have  Spain,  Portugal  cannot 
be  defended.”  He  had  written  a 
few  days  before  this  to  Lord  Castel- 
reagh,  saying  that  he  had  ordered  a 
de)K)t  of  provisions,  for  a  short  con¬ 
sumption,  to  be  formed  at  Almeida, 
and  perhaps  the  same  should  be  done 
at  Elvas :  in  that  case,  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  might  be  decked, 
while  the  stores  were  embarking  at 
Lisbon,and  arrangements  were  made 
for  taking  off  the  army.  Beyond 
this,  the  defence  of  Lisbon  or  of 
Portugal  should  not  be  thought  of. 
In  communicating  his  resolution  of 
retiring  to  the  British  government,  he 
wrote  in  the  same  desponding  spirit. 
“  Portugal,”  he  said,  “  could  not  be 
defended  against  a  superior  enemy : 
theSpaniaiw,  however,  mightrallyin 
the  south,  and  the  English  might  still 
lie  of  use,  if  tliey  were  landed  at  Ca¬ 
diz.  But  it  was  impossible  to  be  veiy 
sanguine  on  this  subject,  after  what 
had  been  seen.” 

When  this  intention  of  retreating 
was  made  known  to  the  army  at  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  it  was  veiy'  generally  disap¬ 
proved.  Murmure  against  it  were 
iieard  in  every  quarter,  from  men  of 
all  ranks.  Even  the  staff'  officers  la¬ 
mented  this  resolution  of  their  com- 
iiiander,  and  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
his  decision.  In  his  letter  to  Mr 
Frere,  written  before  the  defeat  of 
Castanos  was  known.'Sir  John  Moore 
proposed  the  question,  what  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  should  do,  in  cose  of  that 
event;  whether  he  should  retreat 
upon  Portugal,  or  march  upon  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  throw  himself  into  the  heart 
of  Spain,  thus  to  run  all  risks,  unci 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish 
nation  i  “  This  movement,”  he  said, 
“  would  be  one  of  great  hazard, 
as  his  retreat  to  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar 
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must  be  vety  uncertiun,  and  he 
riiould  be  entirely  in  the  powey  of 
the  Spaniards ;  but  perhaps  it  was 
worthy  of  risk,  if  the  government 
and  people  of  Spain  were  thought 
to  have  still  sufficient  energy,  and 
the  means  to  recover  from  their  de* 
feats.  **  The  question,’'  said  Sir  John 
Moore  to  Mr  Frere,  “  is  not  purely 
a  military  one.  It  belongs  at  least 
as  much  to  you  as  to  me  to  decide 
upon  it.  Your  communications  with 
tne  Spanish  government,  and  the 
opportunities  you  have  had  of  judging 
of  the  general  state  of  the  countr)', 
enable  you  to  form  as  just  an  esti* 
mate  of  the  resistance  that  is  likely 
to  be  offered.  You  are  perhaps 
better  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
the  Britisti  cabinet;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whatwould  thatcabinet  direct, 
were  they  uponthespot  todetermine? 
It  is  of  much  importance  that  this 
should  be  thoroughly  considered; 
it  is  comparatively  of  very  little,  on 
wiiom  shall  rest  the  greatest  share 
of  responsibility.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  whole,  or  a  part ;  but  I  am' 
very  anxious  to  know  your  opinion.” 
Mr  Frere  knew  that  what  the  Spanish 
government  most  deprecated  was,  a 
retreat  of  the  English  upon  Lbbon. 
It  would  sink  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
country,  and  would  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  that  England,  after  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  effort,  had  reliqrsed  into  the  old 
limited  system  of  protecting  Por¬ 
tugal.  If,  therefore,  a  retreat  was 
determined  upon,  as  absolutelv  ne¬ 
cessary,  he  thought  the  army  should 
fall  back  upon  Galicia,  and  the  strong 
country  a^ut  Astorga.  But  he  said, 
in  his  reply  to  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  that  Leon  and  the  two  Castiles 
(with  the  exception  of  La  Mancha 
and  the  city  of  Madrid)  were  the 
provinces  least  distinguished  for  a 
military,  patriotic,  or  provincial  spirit 


in  all  Spain :  the  people  had  been 
passive  during  the  late  events,  and 
had  seen  their  country  successively 
occupied  by  the  strongest  party.  It 
was  difficult  to  blame  them :  living 
in  open  villages,  in  vast  plains,  with¬ 
out  arms  and  without  horses,  they 
had  neither  the  means  of  defence  or 
escape.  That  country  must  necessa¬ 
rily  TClong  to  the  party  which  was 
superior  in  cavalry,— yet  even  there, 
there  was  no  want  of  a  right  feeling : 
the  towns  were  abandoned  at  the  ^ 
proach  of  the  enemy ;  not  a  single 
magistrate  had  been  brought  over  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  in¬ 
truder,  nor  had  the  r^rench  been  able 
to  enlist  a  single  soldier.  The  other 
provinces  were  possessed  by  the  most 
ardent  and  determined  spirit.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  the  people.  The 
governnient  was  new,  and  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  too  numerous  to  be  very 
active ;  but  there  was  hope  that  that 
inconvenience  would  soon  be  reme¬ 
died.  “  They  are  resolute,^*  said 
Mr  Frere,  “  and  I  believe  every  man 
of  them  determined  to  perisn  with 
the  country.  They  will  ndt  at  least 
set  the  example,  which  the  ruling 
powers  and  higher  orders  of  other 
countries  have  exhibited,  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  timidity.” 

Great  advantages,  the  ambassador 
thought,  would  result  from  advancing 
speedily  to  cover  Madrid.  It  was  a 
point  of  great  moment  for  effect  in 
Spmn,  and  still  more  in  France,  and 
in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  people 
of  the  town  were  full  of  resolution, 
and  determined  to  defend  it,  in  spite 
of  its  situation ;  and  nothing  coula  be 
more  unfavourable  to  the  claim  of 
the  intruder  than  a  siege  of  the  ca¬ 
pital.  The  first  object  of  the  EngliiA, 
therefore,  he  thought,  should  be  to 
march  there,  and  collect  a  force  ca¬ 
pable  of  resisting  the  French,  before 
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&rther  reinforcements  arrired  from  consequence  of  the  newa  of  Cas^a- 
France.  There  were  reports  that  noa’s  defeat.  It  wa-*  not  shaken  by 
the  resistance  to  the  conscription  had  the  reasoning  of  the  amliassadur, 
been  much  more  obstinate  than  usual,  whose  opinion  he  had  asked,  and  ha 
and  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  of  waited  only  for  the  junction  of  Ge- 
Carcassonc  seemed  to  prove  i  hat  these  neral  Hope,  to  commencehis  retreat 
reports  were  not  wh«>lly  without  foun*  on  Portujial.  The  plan  which  Mr 
dation.  An  advantage  obtained  over  Frere  had  proposed,  of  makings  stand 
the  French  now  would  be  doubly  at  Astorga,  he  seems  not  to  have 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  ren-  thought  worthy  of  con.'-ideratiun ;  yet 
der  a  conscription,  for  a  third  ntten>pt  he  had  been  iiifomu  d  that  the  passes 
upon  Spain,  infinitely  difficult,  if  not  of  the  Bierzo  might  be  defended  by 
impracticable.  But  if,  with  their  pre-  a  thousand  men,  against  an  army  of 
sent  forces,  they  were  allowed  to  re-  *  twenty  thousand  ;  and  no  person  whe 
tain  their  present  advantages,  and  to  had  ever  travelled  through  that  coun¬ 
wait  the  completion  of  the  conscrip-  try  could  doubt  the  truth  of  the  opi- 
tion,  they  would  pour  in  forces,  which  nion.  On  the  .6th  of  December,  a 
would  give  them  immediate  posses-  messenger  arrived,  with  a  dispatch 
sioii  of  the  capital  and  ceuUai  pn*  from  Ca.<telfranco  and  Morla,  inform- 
▼inces,  and  the  war  would  then  bo  ing  him,  in  the  name  of  the  junta, 
reduc^  to  an  absolute  comjtetition  that  about  25,OlO  men,  of  the  army 
between  the  two  countries,  which  of  Castanos,  were  falling  back  on 
could  stand  out  longest  against  the  Madrid,  to  unite  with  its  garrison ; 
waste  of  population.  that  10,000  from  Somnsierra  were 

If,  however,  Mr  Frere  said,  this  coming  to  the  city  for  the  same  pur¬ 
view  of  the  subject  should  not  ap-  pose ;  and  that  nearly  40, (XX)  would 
pear  sufficiently  clear  or  conclusive  join  them.  With  that  numiter  of 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  to  induce  troops,  the  French  army,  which  had 
him  to  take  this  step,  which  he,  the  presented  itself,  was  not  to  be  feared, 
aml'assador,  was  well  convinced  would  But  the  junta,  apprehending  an  in¬ 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  hisma-  create  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  hoped 
jesty’s  government,  he  would  venture  he  would  be  able  to  unite  with  their 
to  recommend  retainbig  the  position  army,  or  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
of  Astorga.  A  retreat  from  thence  my;  and  they  did  not  doubt  that  the 
to  Coruna  (as  ar,  said  he,  as  an  rapidity  of  his  movements  would  be 
unmilitary  mun  may  be  allowed  to  such  as  the  interests  of  both  coun- 
judge  of  a  country  which  lie  has  tra-  tries  required, 
veiled  over)  would  be  less  difficult  This  letter  was  written  on  the  se- 
than  through  Portugual  to  Lisbon ;  comi,  and  the  men  w  ho  signed  it 
and  we  ought  in  that  position  to  were  then  plotting  to  betray  their 
wait  for  the  reinforcements  of  caval-  country, — but  the  succeM  of  tlieir 
ry  from  England;  the  army  would  treason  was  not  yet  certain,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  act  in  the  flat  though  they  might  have  wished  and 
country,  which  opens  immediately  designed  to  draw  on  the  British  anu^ 
from  that  point,  and  extends  through  to  its  destruction,  the  proposal  that  it 
the  whole  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  should  advance  came  not  from  them 
Before  this  letter  arrived,  the  ge-  alone,  but  from  the  dvil  and  mili* 
veraTa  resolution  had  been  taken,  in  tary  junta  also,  and  wm  such  as  true 
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SKtriolB  would  have  given.  While 
ir  John  was  considering  this  letter, 
Colonel  Chamully,  a  French  emi¬ 
grant  in  the  British  service,  and  de¬ 
nizened  in  England,  arrived,  with 
dispatches  from  Mr  Krere.  Colonel 
Charmilly  was  in  Madrid  on  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  December,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  working  by  torch 
light  at  the  trenches,  breaking  up  the 
Streets,  and  barricading  the  houses. 
He  had  seen  the  Duke  del  infanta- 
do,  who  told  him  that  a  new  junta 
had  been  formed,  of  which  he  was  the 
president;  that  there  were  provisions 
andammunitinnin  Madrid;  that  more 
than  )0,(KX)  men  had  that  day  en¬ 
listed  themselves  as  volunteers;  and 
that  it  was  of  m  iterial  importance  to 
tiie  common  cause  that  the  Uritish  com¬ 
mander  should  make  a  division,  which 
would  coinp'cl  the  French  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  thus  attbrd  some  re¬ 
lief  to  Madiid,  which  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  defend  to  the  last  moment. 
This  he  requested  Colonel  CharmiU 
ly  tocommunicute  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
as  he  himself  had  been  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness  Off  tlie  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
the  prepara'ions  which  they  were 
making  ter  resistance.  By  another 
grandee  (whose  name  does  not  ap¬ 
pear)  he  was  requested  to  say  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  that  he  must  make  ase 
of  this  moment  to  save  Spain,  by  ma¬ 
king  conditions  with  the  junta  for  a 
better  government;  but  especially 
that  he  should  require  the  Spanish 
army  to  be  put  under  the  orders  of 
the  British  commandcr-in-chief  fur 
the  time  being,  as  it  bad  been  under 
Lord  Peterborough. 

When  Colonel  Charmilly  reached 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  on  his  way,  he 
found  that  Mr  Frere  had  just  arrived, 
following  the  centra]  junta,  who  were 
retiring  from  Aranjuez  to  Badajoz. 
To  him  he  communicated  the  state 


of  Madrid,  and  the  subject  of  hit 
conference  with  the  Duke  del  Infan- 
tado ;  and  the  ambassador  requested 
him,  as  a  colonel  in  the  British  ser¬ 
vice,  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  urging  him  to  suspend 
his  retreat,  as  a  measure  which  would 
have  the  worst  effect  upon  the  Spa¬ 
nish  cause,  and  be  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
jury  both  to  Spain  and  England.-.- 
if  ut  thinking  that,  having  begun  the 
retreat.  Sir  John  might  suppose  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  engaged  to  go  on  with  it, 
Mr  Frere  entrusted  Colonel  Charmil¬ 
ly  with  a  second  letter,  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  in  case  the  general  persisted 
in  his  determinut.on  of  retreating.— 
fhe  pu'port  of  this  letter  was  to  re¬ 
quest  tliut  the  bearer  might  be  ex¬ 
amined  before  a  council  of  war ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  measure  was,  that 
the  decision  of  a  council  of  war 
would  exonerate  the  comraander-iu- 
chief  from  the  responsibility  by  which 
he  might  otherwise  feel  himself  fet¬ 
tered. 

Charmilly  reached  Sflamanca  while 
Sir  John  was  deliberating  upon  the 
dispatch  from  Morla  and  ('astelfran- 
co«  He  delivered  the  ambassador’s 
first  letter.  The  state  of  Madrid, 
Mr  Frere  said,  was  so  strong  a  con¬ 
firmation,  or,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  so  much  exceeded  every  thing 
which  he  had  ventured  to  say  of  the 
spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  represent¬ 
ing  to  the  general,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  propriety,  not  to  say  the 
necessity,  of  supporting  the  Spanish 
people  by  all  the  means  whidi  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  “  I  have  no  hesitation,’’  he 
added,  '*  in  taking  upon  myself  any 
degree  of  resporsibihty  which  may 
attach  itself  to  this  advice,  as  1  con¬ 
sider  the  fate  of  Spain  as  depending 
absolutely,  for  the  present,  upon  the 
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decuion  which  you  may  adopt  I  try  and  our  dut^  demand  this  of  us, 
say,  for  the  present ;  for  such  is  the  with  whatever  risk  it  may  be  attend* 
spirit  and  character  of  the  country,  ed/*  But  he  added, — “  I  mean  to 
that,  even  if  abandoned  by  the  Bri-  proceed  bridle  in  hand ;  for  if  the 
tish,  I  should  by  no  means  despair  Dubble  bursts,  and  Madrid  falls,  we 
of  their  ultimate  success  ”  Having  shall  have  a  run  for  it.”  These  were 
read  this  letter,  and  heard  CharmiU  ominous  words.  It  was  apparent 
ly’s  communication.  Sir  John  Moore  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  tnc  pa* 
gave  him  no  reason  to  suppose  that  triotism  of  the  Spaniards,  nor  in  his 
the  intention  of  retreating  would  be  own  means  of  resisting  the  French, 
given  up.  He  retired,  however,  to  however  strong  the  country  ;  it  was 
reflect  upon  what  he  had  heard. —  apparent  also,  that,  while  these  im* 
His  instructions  directed  him  to  re*  pressions  we‘;^i.  'd  upon  him,  he  look* 
ceive  the  representations  both  of  the  cd  on  with  apprehension  to  the  opi* 
Spanish  government  and  the  British  nion  of  the  Engluh  public,  and  that 
ambassador  with  the  utmost  defer*  in  deference  to  that  opinion  he  was 
ence  and  attention : — both  depreca*  sacrificing  his  own. 
ted  his  retreat.  Charmilly  had  been  While  Sir  John  Moore  was  dis* 
an  eYe*witness  of  tlie  preparations  patching  these  instructions  to  Gene- 
whidfi  were  making  in  Madrid,  and  ral  Baird,  it  was  not  known  at  Sala* 
accounts  confirming  his  report  came  manca  that  he  had  chang^  his  in* 
firom  various  other  quarters.  He  was  tention  of  retreating ;  officers  and 
persuaded  that  a  great  improvement  men  alike  were  delivering  their  dpi* 
m  the  public  affiiirs  had  taken  place,  nions  loudly,  and  speaking  of  ano* 
and  tliat  it  was  not  becoming  him  to  ther  investigation.  Charnmly  hear* 
fly  at  such  a  time ;  and  he  wrote,  that  ing  this,  and  being  equally  ignorant 
night,  to  Sir  David  Baird,  tellinghim  of  the  determination  which  had  been 
to  suspend  his  retrograde  march  till  he  fbnned,  supposed  that  his  second  let* 
heard  again,  and  to  make  arrange-  ter  was  necessary,  and  accordingly 
inents  for  returning  to  Astorga,  should  delivered  it.  The  general,  not  per* 
it  be  necessary.  ceiving  the  intent  for  which  it  was 

Still  the  rooted  feeling  of  his  heart  written,  and  feeling  like  a  high-spi* 
was  despondency.  In  uiis  very  let*  rited  officer  who  thought  himself  in¬ 
ter  he  expressed  hu  fisar  that  the  spi*  jured,  tore  the  letter  in  pieces,  and 
lit  of  resBtance  had  arisen  too  li^,  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  violent 
and  that  the  Frendi  were  now  too  ^guage.  Part  of  his  anger  fell  up- 
strong  to  be  resisted  in  that  manner,  on  Charmilly,  and,  on  the  following 
All  &is,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  day,  he  order^  him  to  quit  Salaman- 
very  strange  and  unsteady ;  yet  if  ca.  By  what  authority  he  was  em- 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  did  arise,  and  powered  to  order  an  English  subject 
the  people  would  be  martyrs,  there  to  quit  a  Spanish  town,  he  probably 
was  no  saying,  in  that  case,  what  a  did  not  ask  himself ;  and  his  prepos* 
British  force  might  do.  In  the  mom*  session  against  Charmilly,  as  a  French 
ing  he  wrote  a  second  letter,  order*  emigrant,  prevented  him  from  per* 
ing  Sir  David  to  return  to  Astorga.  ceivmg  that  there  were  circumstances 
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aid  and  t^e  advantage  of  whatever  him  from  a  suspicion  generally  just, 
happens.  The  wishes  of  our  coun-  or  from  feeling  the  cruelty  of  thus 
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insultini'  and  disgracing  an  officer  in 
the  British  service,  beiuuse  he  had 
been  trusted  by  the  British  ambassa¬ 
dor  with  a  commission  which  had 
offended  him.  Charmilly  respect¬ 
fully  represented  that  he  hi^  not  de¬ 
served  this  treatment.  The  general 
replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give 
him  the  smallest  offence ;  but  he  re¬ 
peated  the  order,  and  it  was  obeyed. 

Sir  John  Moore,  in  his  resentment 
against  what  he  conceived  the  im¬ 
proper  interference  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dor,  soon,  however,  recollected  what 
was  due  to  him  as  the  king’s  minister. 
He  told  him,  therefore,  that  he  should 
abstain  from  any  remarks  on  the  two 
letters  delivered  by  Colonel  Cliarmil- 
!y,  or  on  the  message  which  accom¬ 
panied  them.  **  I  certainly,”  said 
he,  **  did  feel  and  express  much  in¬ 
dignation  at  a  person  like  him  being 
made  the  channel  of  a  communica¬ 
tion  of  tliat  sort  from  you  to  me. — 
Those  feelings  are  at  an  end,  and  I 
dare  say  they  never  will  be  excited 
towards  you  again.  If  M.  Charmil¬ 
ly  is  your  friend,  it  was,  perhaps,  na¬ 
tural  for  you  to  employ  him ;  but  I 
have  prejudices  against  all  that  class, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  put  any 
trust  in  him.”  He  informed  the  mi¬ 
nister  that  every  thing  should  be 
done,  for  the  assistance  of  Madrid 
and  the  Spankh  cause,  that  could  be 
expected  from  such  an  army  as  he 
commanded, — but  he  could  not  make 
a  direct  movement  on  Madrid,  be¬ 
cause  the  passes  of  Guadarranaa  and 
Somosierra  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and,  besides,  he  was  much 
too  weak,  until  joined  by  Sir  David 
Baird. 

On  the  followina  day,  Sir 
Dee  *1  received  a  letter  from 

the  junta  of  Toledo,  telling 
him  that  they  intended  to  re-unite  tlie 
dispersed  armies  there,  ai>d  defend 


the  city  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
replied,  that  if  the  Spaniards  acted 
up  to  such  sentiments,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success, 
whatever  temporary  advantages  the 
French  might  gain;  and  he  sent  a 
British  officer  to  reside  at  Toledo, 
and  concert  measures  for  its  defence. 
On  the  8th,  he  informed  Sir  David 
Baird  that  he  should  move  a  corps 
on  the  10th  to  Zamora  and  Toro,  and 
ordered  him  to  push  on  his  troops,  by 
brigades,  to  Benevente.  But,  on  the 
9th,  Colonel  Graham,  whom  he  had 
dispatched  toMorlaand  Castelflranco, 
returned  from  Talavera,  with  tidings 
that  these  men  had  betrayed  Ma¬ 
drid.  The  number  of  the  French 
there  was  computed  at  between  20  and 
30,000  men,  and  it  was  said  that  they 
remained  at  the  Retiro,  not  having 
taken  possession  of  the  city,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  temper  of  the  inhabit 
tants.  Another  part  of  the  FVench 
army  was  engaged  in  besieging  Za¬ 
ragoza.  From  Toledo  the  news  was 
equally  discouraging:  Victor  no  soon¬ 
er  approached  that  place  than  it  was 
surrendered  to  him. 

These  circumstances  did  not  in¬ 
duce  the  British  general  to  alter  his 
plan :  his  object  vfas  to  threaten  the 
French  communications,  draw  their 
attention  from  Madrid  and  Zaragoza, 
and  thus  favour  any  movements  which 
might  be  projected  by  the  armies 
forming  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus. 
If  no  advantage  was  taken  of  it,  and 
no  efforts  made,  he  saw  that  the 
French  might  turn  against  him  what 
portion  of  their  force’  they  pleased, 
^at  they  would  be  able  to  do  this 
he  expected;  and  he  believed  that 
nothing  which  his  army  could  ^ect 
would  be  attended  with  any  other 
advantage  than  the  character  which 
might  be  won  for  the  British  arms. 
He  looked,  therr<«Te,  to  a  retreat, 
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an  event  which  would  Boon  be  un- 
avoi.>a'>]&;  inhisdiftpatches  home, dig* 
•Buaded  the  government  from  sending 
out  reinforcements,  and  desired  that 
transports  might  be  ready,  at  Lisbon 
and  at  Vigo,  to  receive  the  troops ; 
being  fully  persuaded  that  the  efforts 
of  England  could  be  of  no  avail,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  eva* 
cuatc  the  (>en  insula. 

He  led  Salamanca  on  the  12th. 
On  the  same  day,  Lord  Paget,  with 
the  principal  pa»t  of  the  cavalry, 
marched  from  Toro  to  Tordesillas ; 
and  General  Stuart,  surprised  and 
cut  off  a  party  of  French  who  were 
posted  at  Rueda.  This  was  the  fir^t 
encounter  between  the'  British  and 
F-eneh  in  Spain ;  and  the  prisoners 
all  declared  that  it  was  universally 
■believed  the  English  army  had  re¬ 
treated.  On  the  14th,  when  Sir  John 
was  at  Ala*  jos,  a  packet  of  letters, 
'from  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
army,  was  brought  to  him.  Some 
peasantry  had  killed  the  officer  who 
iiad  them  in  charge.  Among  them 
was  aletter  from  Berthierto  Marshal 
SouU,diri‘cting  him  to  take  possession 
of  Letm,  drivi  the  enemy  into  Gali¬ 
cia,  and  n'ake  himself  master  of  Be- 
nevrnte  ai  d  Zamora.  He  would 
have  no  English  in  front,  it  was  said ; 
for  every  thing  evinced  that  they 
were  in  full  retreat.  A  movement 
had  been  made  to  Talavei  a,  on  the 
’road  to  Badajoz,  w  hich  must  compel 
them  to  hasten  to  Li^bon,  if  they 
were  not  al-eadv  gone;  and  when 
they  had  retired,  the enrperor thought 
Souh  cou'd  do  whaii'vcr  he  pleased. 
Itar'peared,fi  om  thir  letter,  that  Soult 
had  two  divisions  with  him  at  Saldm- 
na;  that .lunot  was c«illecting another 
a*  Bti'gos;  and  that  another,  under 
Moriier  (Duke  of  I'revi-io,)  had  been 
ordered  to  nmeh  against  Zaragoza. 


Sir  John  Moore  had  intended  te 
march  to  Valladolid,  but  seeing  that 
Soult  was  stronger  than  luul  been 
represented,  he  thought  it  better  to 
move  to  Toro,  and  unite  his  army 
there,  Baird  doing  the  same  at  B*« 
nevente,  from  whence  the  two  corps 
might  be  joined,  either  by  a  forward 
or  flank  movement,  and  strike  a  blow 
against  Soult,  before  that  general 
should  be  reinforced.  Tlie  cavalry, 
under  Lord  Paget,  were  pushed  so 
forward,  that  their  patroles  reached 
as  far  as  Vidladolid;  and  frequent 
skirmishes  took  place,  in  all  of  which 
the  British  displayed  that  superiority, 
which,  whenever  a  fair  opj-ortunity 
is  given  them,  they  are  sure  to  main¬ 
tain.  In  one  of  these  actions,  a 
French  officer  of  chasseurs  was  cut 
down.  His  cloak-bag  was  found 
to  contirin  a  silver  ewer  and  bason, 
beaten  close  together,  for  more  con-  | 
venient  packii>g,'the  handles  of  some 
silver  knives  and  forks,  a  great  many 
trinkets  plundered  from  the  churches, 
and  an  einbit>idered  jacket,  with  the 
badge  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Must 
of  our  wounded  were  cut  in  the  head, 
owing  to  their  fantastic  cops,  which 
were  worse  than  useless;  lor  they 
afforded  no  piotection  to  the  wearer, 
and  by  absorbing  the  rain,  being 
partly  made  of  pasteboard,  became 
almost  unbear  ible  in  wet  weather. 
The  French  iielmets  were  nut  heavier, 
though  lined  with  a  hoop  of  iron, 
and  protecting  the  side  of  the  face, 
either  with  chain  or  bar  work..  On 
the  20ih,  the  commander-in-chief 
reached  Majorga,  where  Sir  David 
Baird  joined  him.  'I  he  British  forces 
were  now  united ;  they  amounted  to 
2:a,000  infantry,  and  about  2,SOO  ca¬ 
valry,  besides  some  small  detach¬ 
ments  lefl  to  keep  up  the  conmiuni- 
cations.  On  the  feUowing  day,  the 
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head«qu8rten  were  advanced  to  Sa- 
hagun :  the  weather  was  severe,  the 
ro^  bad,  and  covered  witii  snow ; 
and  as  tlie  soldiers  had  .suderc'd  a 
great  deal  t'roui  forced  marches,  the 
general  hailed,  that  they  might  re* 
cover.  A  co-operation  was  also 
completely  concerted  here  between 
the  liritibh  and  Homana,  who  was 
collecting  the  wreck  of  Blake’s  army 
at  Leon.  They  were  in  a  mi^er* 
able  state, — bamy  armed,  and  worse 
clothed,— but  they  might  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  part  of  the  enemy’s 
force,  and,  if  they  were  defeated, 
would  prove  active  in  completing  his 
destruction. 

Boult  h.id  concentrated  his  troops, 
to  the  amount  of  i8,(XX)  men,  behind 
the  river  Carrion:  every  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  fur  attacking  him, 
and  orders  were  issued  accordingly, 
never  more  welcome  to  a  British 
army.  The  convents  in  Sahagun 
were  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  wouniled ;  and  the  soldiers  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated  a  gloriuin  vic¬ 
tory.  Their  general  was  less  san- 
pi  me.  **  I'be  movement  1  am  ma* 
Lng,"  he  said  to  Mr  Frere,  “  is  of 
tlie  most  dangerous  kind.  I  not  on¬ 
ly  risk  to  be  surrounded  every  mo¬ 
ment  by  sup<  rior  forces,  but  to  have 
my  communication  witli  Galicia  in¬ 
tercepted.  1  wish  it  to  be  apparent 
to  the  w  hole  world,  as  it  is  to  every 
Individual  of  the  army,  that  we  have 
done  every  thing  in  our  power  in 
support  of  the  Spanish  cause,  and 
that  we  do  not  abandon  it  until  long 


after  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned 
us.”  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  had 
been  done  for  the  Spanish  cause. 
This,  indeed,  was  not  imputable  to 
Sir  John  Moore  ;  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  the  army  had  been  sent  too  late, 
and  to  the  wrong  part  of  Spain :  nor 
was  it  his  fault  that  many  of  the 
^7,OOOFrenchmcn  whoought  to  have 
been  cut  off  in  Portugal,  were  at  this 
time  between  Vittoria  and  Bu^  gos, 
under  their  old  general,  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  against  him :  but  he  wus  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  misconduct  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  he  had  no 
faitli  in  the  patriotism  of  the  people : 
his  own  judgment  would  have  led 
him  to  full  buck  from  Salamanca; 
and  he  only  advanced  because  he 
knew  what  would  be  the  feelings  of 
the  English  public,  if  its  army  hud 
retired  without  attempting  any  thing. 
Offended  with  Mr  Frere,  for  having 

f'iven  his  opinion,  when  he  himsen 
tad  asked  it,  he  did  nut  deem  the 
wibC  suggestion  of  that  minister,  as 
to  making  a  stand  at  Astorga,  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  w  as  at  once  re¬ 
jected,  as  futile ;  and  he  advanced 
against  this  detachment  of  the  French, 
“  bridle  in  hand,”  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “  and  expecting  to  have 
a  run  for  it,” — not  thinking  that  any 
possible  benefit  could  result  froiii  a 
victory,  but  seeking  an  excuse  w  h  ch 
might  appear  valid  to  the  people  of 
England,  for  evacuating  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  leaving  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  to  their  late. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


Retreat  of  the  British  Army.  Battle  of  Coruna.  Death  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  Embarkation  of  the  Troops  ;  and  termination  our  First  Cam* 
paign  in  Spain. 


At  the  hour  appointed, 
Dec.  23.  the  whole  force  was  un> 
der  arras,  the  right  co> 
luran  had  begun  its  raarch,  and  the 
rest  were  in  high  spirits,  expecting 
the  word  of  command just  at  this 
time  came  a  letter  from  Romana, 
with  intelligence  that  the  French 
were  advancing  from  Madrid,  cither 
to  Valladolid  or  Salamanca ;  and  in- 
iurmation  to  the  same  purport  was 
received  by  other  messengers,  and 
also,  that  considerable  reinforcements 
had  arrived  at  Carrion  from  Palcncia. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  that 
the  troopa  should  go  back  to  flR'ir 
quarters,  and  by  day-break  next 
morning,  be  again  under  arms.  **  In 
my  life,"  says  one  who  heard  the 
Older,  **  I  never  witnessed  such  an 
instantaneously-withering  effect  up¬ 
on  any  body  of  Hying  creatures  1  A 
few  murmurs  only  were  heard,  but 
every  countenance  was  changed,  and 
they  who,  the  minute  before,  were 
foil  of  that  confidence  which  en¬ 
sures  victory,  were  at  once  deprived 
of  all  heart  and  hope."  The  next 


morning.  General  Hope  fell  back  to 
Majorga,  on  the  road  to  Benevente, 
with  his  own  division  and  with  Ge¬ 
neral  Fraser's.  Sir  David  Baird  was 
ordered  to  i^s  the  river  at  Valencia ; 
and,  on^  Christmas-day,  tlie  com- 
mauder>in*chief  followed  General 
Hope,  with  the  reserve  and  the  light 
brigades ;  andthe  cavalry,  under  Lord 
Paget,  followed  the  reserve  on  the 
26th.  Sir  John  Moore  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  lose  some  of  his  bag¬ 
gage,  and  not  t6  fight,  if  he  could 
avoid  it.  Astorga  was  to  be  his  rally¬ 
ing  point :  there  he  informed  Roma¬ 
na  he  should  stand,  as  his  retreat 
from  thence,  if  necessary,  would  be 
secure,  and  he  should  be  in  the  way 
to  receive  the  supplies  and  the  rein¬ 
forcements  whicli  he  expected  from 
England.  At  the  worst,  he  could 
defend  himself,  and,  with  Romana’s 
aid,  defend  Galicia.  '*  You  may  rest 
assured,”  he  added,  that  I  shall 
not  retreat  a  foot  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  secure  my  supplies  from 
being  intercepted.”  But  his  dis¬ 
patches  from  Benevente,  on  the  28th, 
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show  that  this  intention,  if  it  had  ever 
been  seriously  entertained,  was  aban* 
doned.  His  force,  he  said,  when  he 
reached  Astorga,  would  be  about 
27,000:  Romana  could  not  have 
above  8,000.  The  troops  moving 
against  him  he  estimated  at  not  less 
than  50,000 ;  and  it  was  said  that 
Buonaparte  himself was  coming,  with 
10,000  of  his  guards.  His  inten¬ 
tion  was  not  to  stop  longer  at  As¬ 
torga  than  to  secure  the  stores,  and 
then  retreat  to  Villa  Franca,  where 
he  had  been  told  there  was  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Romana  had  intimated  to  him, 
some  time  ago,  his  intention  of  re¬ 
tiring  into  Gdicia  by  this  route,  but 
Sir  John  begged  it  might  be  left 
open  to  the  English,  as  being  the 
only  communication  they  had  for 
their  retreat  or  supplies. 

From  the  22d  to  the  24th,  Soult. 
received  such  reinforcements  as  made 
his  army  superior  to  the  British.  Ju- 
not  had  advanced  to  Palencia,  and 
threatened  their  right  flank.  Buona¬ 
parte  was  hastening  on  in  person 
from  Madrid,  with  his  imperial  ca¬ 
valry,  and  all  the  disposable  force  in 
that  quarter.  The  force  under  Le- 
febvre  (Duke  of  Dantzic)  was  coun¬ 
ter-ordered  from  the  road  to  Bada- 
ioz,  and  directed  towards  Salaman¬ 
ca.  Of  the  numbers  that  were  ad¬ 
vancing  against  him.  Sir  John  Moore 
was  not  informed ;  and  so  little  idea 
was  tliere  of  flying  when  he  began 
his  retreat,  tlmt  it  was  determined 
to  carry  off  the  prisoners  which  had 
been  taken,  and  they  were  accord¬ 
ingly  stowed  in  covered  waggons. 
A  thaw  came  on  the  day  whenjthey 
first  fell  back,  and  on  tlie  following 
it  rained  heavily,  witliout  intermis¬ 
sion:  the  soil  in  that  part  of  the 
country  is  a  heavy  loam,  and  the 
roads  were  above  a  foot  deep  in  clay. 
The  proclamations  of  the  French 


travelled  faster  than  the  British  army: 
these  were,  as  usual,  full  of  promises 
which  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and 
menaces  which  would.  They  were 
come,  they  said,  to  deliver  Spain  ; 
to  emancipate  the  people  from  the 
yoke  of  a  tyrannical  nobility  and  a 
fanatic  priesthood.  All  persons  whp 
remained  quiet  in  their  houses,  or 
who,  having  forsaken  them,  speedi¬ 
ly  returned,  should  receive  no  in¬ 
jury  ;  but  otherwise,  all  that  belong¬ 
ed  to  them  should  be  confiscated. 
Unhappily,  the  conduct  of  our  people 
now  began  to  give  effect  to  these 
hand-bills.  The  soldiers  were  indig¬ 
nant  with  the  Spaniards,  for  their 
apparent  supineness ;  they  were  ex¬ 
asperated  by  the  conduct  of  some 
poor  wretches,  whose  carts  had  been 
pressed  to  carry  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  who,  as  many  of  them  as 
could,  had  taken  their  mules,  and 
run  away  in  the  night,  partly  from 
natural  selfishness,  still  more  because 
the  movements  of  a  retreating  army 
exposed  themselves  to  imminent  dan¬ 
ger,  and  their  beasts  to  certain  de¬ 
struction.  Weary  and  disheartened, 
in  want  of  rest  and  of  food,  disap¬ 
pointed  of  their  confident  hopes  of 
victoiy,and  indignant  at  turning  their 
backs  upon  an  enemy  whom  they 
would  so  eagerly  have  met  in  the 
field,  it  was  a  relief  to  them  to  give 
vent  to  these  feelings,  in  the  shape 
of  anger,  upon  the  only  objects  with¬ 
in  their  reach.  In  this  temper  thej 
began  to  plunder  and  commit  ha¬ 
voc  wherever  they  went;  and  tfie 
officers,  many  of  whom  already  mur¬ 
mured  at  the  rapidity  of  their  re¬ 
treat,  and  were  discontented  with  the 
total  silence  which  the  comgiander- 
in-chief  maie.taincd  respecting  hi< 
future  measures,  did  not  exert  them¬ 
selves  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  te 
prevent  these  csccsse'. 
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Sir  David  Baird,  who  took  the 
•horter  liae  to  Astorga,  by  way  of 
Valencia,  effected  hi*  march  without 
molestation,  'i  he  aick  and  wound¬ 
ed,  following  the  same  track,  halted 
at  the  latter  place,  to  pass  the  night. 

Hanlly  were  they  provided 
Dec,  26.  with  the  necessary  food, 

'  and  laid  to  rest,  before  the 
alarm  was  sounded,  and  they  were 
a^in  hurried  into  the  waggons.  'I'he 
n^ht  was  cold,  misty,  and  exceeding 
dark,  and  the  Ezia  was  to  be  forded, 
some  little  distance  from  the  town. 
The  ford  is  dangerous,  because  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  two  narrow  banks  of  shingles, 
which  fonn  an  angle  in  the  middle ; 
and  at  this  time  the  river  was  fast 
rising,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 
■upon  the  mountains.  A  eeijoant’s 
gu'ird  had  been  left  by  Sir  David 
Baird  on  the  opposite  bank,  to  assist 
the  wag'ons  in  |)assing,  and  skuttle 
two  ferry- hosits,  when  they  had  ef¬ 
fected  thtir  passage.  They  kindled 
a  fire  with  gniss  and  rushes,  for  the 
sake  of  its  light,  but  the  materials 
were  wet,  and  the  wind  soon  extin¬ 
guished  it.  A  Spanish  muletrer  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross,  to  guide  them  over 
the  ford  :  his  mule  tript  in  the  mid 
atrejm,  he  was  thrown,  and  savc'tl  by 
a  soldier,  when  just  in  the  act  of  sink¬ 
ing.  Perilous,  however,  as  the  ford 
was,  the  passage  was  accomplished, 
without  other  loss  than  that  of  some 
baggage- waggons,  which  broke  down. 

tiir  John  Moore,  meantime,  with 
tlie  other  division  of  the  army,  reach¬ 
ed  Benevente,  and  there  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  general 
Dec.  27.  orders,  which  reflected  se¬ 
verely  upon  the  conduct 
both  of  his  men  and  officers.  *•  The 
misbehaviour  of  the  column  which 
had  marched  by  Valderas  exceed¬ 
ed,”  he  said,  what  he  could  have 


believed  of  British  soldiers.  He 
could  feel  no  mercy  towards  officers 
who  neglect,  in  times  like  these, 
essential  duties,  nor  towards  soldiers 
who  disgrace  their  country,  by  acts 
of  villainy  towards  the  people  whom 
they  are  sent  to  protect.  Alluding 
then  to  the  discontent  which  was 
manifested  at  the  hurry  of  tlie  re¬ 
treat,  and  the  mystery  which  waa 
thrown  over  their  proceedings,  he 
said  it  was  impossible  for  the  general 
to  explain  to  ni>  army  the  motives 
of  the  movements  which  he  directed; 
he  could,  however,  assure  them,  that 
he  had  made  none  since  he  left  i$a- 
lamanca  which  he  did  not  foresee, 
and  was  not  prepared  for ;  and,  as  far 
as  he  was  a  judge,  they  had  answer¬ 
ed  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  When  it  was  proper  to 
fight  a  battle  he  would  do  it,  and  he 
would  chuse  the  time  and  place 
which  he  thought  most  fit.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  begged  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  army  to  attend  dJi- 

fjently  to  discharge  tMr  parts,  and 
eave  to  Aim,  with  the  general  officers, 
the  decision  of  measures  which  be¬ 
longed  to  them  alone.”  Strong  as 
this  language  was,  it  had  no  ettect, 
and  the  havoc  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  at  Valderas  was  renewed  at 
Benevente.  The  castle  there  is  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  age 
of  chivalry  ;  we  have  nothing  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  approaches  to  its  gran¬ 
deur  ; — Berkeley,  Kaby,  and  Windsor 
arc  poor  fabrics  in  comparison.  With 
Gothic  grandeur,  it  has  all  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  Moorish  decoration ;  open 
galleries,  where  Saracenic  arches  arc 
supported  by  pillars  of  porphyry  and 
granite;  cloisters,  with  fountains  play¬ 
ing  in  their  courts ;  jasper  columua 
and  tesselated  floors,  niches,  alcoves, 
and  seats  in  the  wail,  over-  arched  in 
various  forms,  and  eiuiched  with  eveiy 
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grotesque  aclomment  of  gold  and 
Hirer,  and  colours  which  are  hardly 
less  gor^ous.  \  hand  in  armour, 
projecting  from  the  wall,  holds  a 
uunp,  to  light  the  stairs.  It  belongs 
to  the  Ouke  of  Ossuna;  and  the 
splendour  of  old  times  was  still  con* 
tinned  there-  'I'he  extent  of  the 
magnificent  structure  may  be  esu* 
mated  from  this  circumstance,  that 
two  regiments,  besides  artillery,  were 
quartered  within  its  walls.  They 
proved  the  most  destructive  enemies 
that  had  ever  entered  them :  their 
indignant  feelings  broke  out  a^n, 
in  acts  of  wanton  mischief;  and  the 
officers,  who  felt  and  admired  the 
beauties  of  this  venerable  pile,  at* 
tempted  in  vain  to  save  it  irom  de* 
vastation.  Every  thing  combustible 
was  seized,  fires  were  lighted  against 
the  fine  walls,  and  p'c-ures  of  un* 
known  value,  the  works,  perhaps,  of 
Uie  greatest  Spanish  masters,  and  of 
those  other  great  painters  who  left 
so  many  of  Uieir  finest  productions 
in  Spain,  were  heaped  together  as 
fuel.  The  arch  ives  of  the  family  for¬ 
tunately  escaped. 

The  soldiers  had,  however,  here 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  a  spirit 
mors  becoming  them  as  Englishmen. 

Soon  after  the  rear  of  the 
Dec.  28.'  army  had  marched  into  the 
town,  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  enemy  were  on  the  opposite 
heights.  In  an  instant  all  was  on 
the  alert :  every  man  hastened  to  his 
place  of  rendezvous ;  and  the  cavalry 
ured  out  of  the  gates the  plain 
the  op’wsite  direction  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  fugitives,  and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  women  bewailing 
their  fate,  and  calling  on  their  saints 
and  their  Virgin  for  protection.  The 
French,  seeing  with  what  alacrity 
they  would  be  encountered,  looked 
at  our  men  from  the  heights,  and  re* 
tired.  It  was  towards  cveuiog,  and 


as  the  enemy  were  so  near,  order* 
were  given  to  destroy  the  bridge.-* 
Tniswasefiected  aboutday- 
break  tlie  following  morn*  Dee.  29l 
iug,  and  it  was  supposed 
tliat  their  progress  was  for  a  while  im- 
peaed.  The  troops  again  continuL-d 
tueir  retreat,  and  the  whole  of  tha 
imantry  aud  heavy  artillery  had  de¬ 
parted,  when  intelligence  arrived  that 
tne  French  were  again  appearings 
and  that  their  cavalry  were  in  the  act 
of  passing  the  Ezla: — they  had  found 
a  ford  ahout  three  hundretl  yards  be¬ 
low  the  bridge.  Lord  Paget  and 
General  Stuart  were  still  in  tiie  town. 
The  picquets  of  the  night,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-ctiionel  Otway  and  Major 
Bagwell,  were  sent  down ;  the  caval¬ 
ry  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  a- 
larm posts;  and  many  volunteers  cama 
forward.  Lord  Paget  himself,  still 
seeking  danger,  from  tlie  double  im- 
ulse  of  courage  and  wretchedness, 
jstened  to  the  spot :  he  tbund  four 
squadrons  of  im^icrial  guards  alreadj 
formed,  and  skirmishing  with  tiie  pic¬ 
quets  ;  other  cavalry  were  in  the  act 
of  passing.  The  tenth  hussars  were 
sent  for:  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  Ge¬ 
neral  Stuart  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  picquets,  and  charged 
the  enemy.  T  he  French  never  have 
been  able  to  withstand  the  charge  of 
British  soldiers,  wliether  cavalry  or 
foot ; — they  gave  way,  and  repassed 
the  ford  more  precipitately  than  they 
had  crossed  iu  On  the  other  side  they 
formed  again,  and  threatened  a  se¬ 
cond  attempt;  but  three  pieces  of 
horse  artillery,  which  now  came  up, 
were  stationed  near  the  bridge,  and 
opened  a  fire  upon  them,  thatdid  con¬ 
siderable  execution.  About  seventy 
prisoners  were  taken:  among  them 
was  General  Lefebvre,  conunander. 
of  the  imperial  guard  of  cavalry.—* 
The  lou  (d'  the  enemy  could  not  be 
ascertained ;  it  was  variously  guessed. 
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from  60  to  200.  Ours  was  about  £0 
in  kilted  and  wounded:  among  the 
latter  was  Major  Bagwell.  It  was 
reported  that  Buonaparte  was  on  tlie 
heights  during  this  action. 

i'be  ardour  of  the  French  was  ma> 
nifestly  damped  by  this  fresh  proof 
of  British  valour ;  for  they  continued 
their  pursuit  at  such  respectful  dis¬ 
tance,  that  the  rear  of  the  army,  which 
had  been  engaged  with  them,  reached 
Buneza  tliat  night  unmolested.  The 
Orbigo,  a  river  which  joins  the  Ezla, 
with  a  stream  of  equal  waters,  though 
they  lose  their  name  in  it,  now  lay 
between  them  and  their  pursuers; 
they  had  crossed  it  by  three  bridges, 
—that  which  is  called  after  the  river, 
and  which  lay  in  the  line  of  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  Baird’s  march ;  that  of  Visaua, 
which  is  about  half  way  from  Bene- 
vente  to  Baneza;  and  that  of  Ce- 
brones,  which  is  between  the  two. — 
*  It  does  not  appear  whether 
Dec.  30.  these  bridges  were  destroy¬ 
ed.  The  next  day  the 
commander-in-chief  reached  Astor- 
ga, — it  is  a  stage  of  only  four 
leagues.  This  was  the  rallying  point, 
and  here  they  found  about  5,OUO  men, 
of  Komana’s  army.  That  army  was  li¬ 
terally  half  naked  and  half  starved ;  a 
malignant  typhus  fever  was  raging 
among  them,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
wrire  sent  daily  to  the  hospitals.  A- 
bout  tliis  number,  however,  were  fit 
for  service;  and  it  was  Romana’s  ad- 
vnee  that  a  stand  should  be  made 
here.  It  was  neglected,  upon  the 
^ea,  that  the  armies,  thus  united, 
could  not  be  supplied  with  provi¬ 
sions.  The  general  had  never  seri¬ 
ously  intendi^  to  make  a  stand  here. 
Ins  object  being,  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  reach  tlic  ships. 

The  troops  had  been  assured,  at 
Benevente,  that  tliey  were  not  falling 
back  upon  Coruna,  but  that  their 
march  w'as  only  to  secure  a  more  fa¬ 


vourable  position  >-no  aflSrmations 
could  make  the  soldiery  believe  this ; 
and  when  Sir  John.  Moore  reached 
Astorga,  and  issued  his  orders,  it 
was  too  manifest  that  they  were  not 
merely  retreating,  but  even  flying, 
before  the  enemy.  Anununition  wag¬ 
gons  were  burnt  here,  and  an  entire 
depot  of  entrenching  tools  abandon¬ 
ed,  so  tliat  the  army  was  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  a  most  important  and  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  impemng  the  enemy’s 
progress.  A  position  at  Villa  Franca, 
which  the  commander-in-chief  had 
formerly  mentioned  in  his  di^tches, 
was  no  longer  thought  of.  Two  bri¬ 
gades,  under  General  Crawford,  were 
detached,  by  way  of  Orense,  to  Vigo, 
to  which  port  Sir  John  bad  ordered 
empty  transports  to  be  sent  for  him, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  best  point  of 
embarkation.  General  Fraser  and 
his  division  were  immediately  sent 
forward,  with  orders  to  proeecd  to 
Lugo ;  he  was  followed  by  General 
Hope  and  Sir  David  Baird,  and  their 
instructions  were  to  make  forced 
marches  to,  the  coast.  **  Witli  re¬ 
spect  to  me,  my  lord,  and  the  Britisli 
troops,”  says  the  commander,  in  his 
official  letter,  **  it  has  come  to  that 
point  which  I  have  long  foreseen. — 
From  a  desire  to  do  what  I  could,  1 
made  the  movement  against  Soult : 
as  a  diversion,  it  has  answered  com. 
pletely;  hut  as  there  is  nothing  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  1  have  risked 
the  loss  of  the  army  for  no  purpose. 
I  have  no  option  now  but  to  ^  down 
to  the  coast  as  fast  as  I  am  able. — 
We  must  all  make  forced  marches, 
from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
to  be  before  the  enemy,  who,  by  roads 
upon  our  flanks,  may  otherwise  in¬ 
terrupt  us,” 

It  appears  evidently,  from  these 
expressions,  that  Sir  John  Moore 
was  not  well  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  he  wa*^ 
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about  to  retreat.  Westward  of  As* 
torga,  two  great  ranges  of  mountains 
trend  from  north  to  south:  Puerto 
del  Rabanal, -Cruz  de  Ferro,  and 
Foncebadon,  are  those  of  the  eastern 
branch;  those  of  the  western  are  the 
Puerto  del  Cebrero,  Puerto  ddCour* 
al,  and  Puerto  del  Aguiar;  they  meet, 
on  the  south,  with  the  Sierra  de  Sana* 
bria,  the  Sierra  de  Cabrera,  and  the 
Montes  Aguianas.  The  tra^  which 
these  mountains  inclose  is  called  the 
Bierzo :  from  summit  to  summit,  it  is 
about  sixteen  leagues  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  fourteen  from  east 
to  west.  The  whole  waters  of  this 
amphitheatre  have  but  one  opening; 
th^  are  collected  into  the  nver  Sil, 
and  pass,  through  a  narrow  gorge,  in¬ 
to  the  Val  de  Orras,  in  Galicia.—* 
The  centre  is  a  plain  of  about  four 
square  leagues.  There  is  scarcely  in 
Europe  a  more  lovely  track  of  coun¬ 
try,  certainly  no  where  a  more  de¬ 
fensible  one.  There  is  no  other  pass 
for  an  army  than  ^e  main  road  which 
traverses  it,  and  this  leads  along  such 
defiles,  that,  as  Romana  truly  obser¬ 
ved,  three  months  before  this  disas¬ 
trous  retreat,  a  thousand  men  might 
stop  the  march  of  twenW  times  their 
number.  Sir  David  Baird's  army 
had  travelled  this  road ;  they  suppo¬ 
sed  Uiat  it  could  not  certainly  be  in¬ 
tended  to  fall  back  beyond  Villa 
Franca.  But  the  commander-in- 
chief  saw  no  security  till  he  should 
reach  the  coast ;  there  he  hoped  to 
find  transports  ready,  or,  if  not,  to 
take  up  some  defensible  position  till 
they  arrived.  The  same  difficulties 
which  affected  him  must  affect  his 
pursuers.  It  was  not  probable  that  all 
the  numbers  which  were  now  march¬ 
ing  against  him  would  follow  him  the 
whole  wiu';  and  once  on  the  coast,  it 
was  his  determination  not  to  be  mo¬ 
lested  by  any  thing  like  an  equal 
force: — “it  is  only  while  retreat¬ 


ing,"  said  he,  **  that  we  are  vulner¬ 
able.”  His  sole  object  now  was  to 
save  the  army,— to  effect  this  he  had 
already  destroyed  ^at  part  of  the 
ammunition  and  mOitary  stores,  and 
had  now  left  behind  numy  of  the  sick. 

The  mountain-tops  were  covered 
with  heavy  clouds,  and  the  roads 
knee-deep  in  snow.  Provisions,  in  a 
country  where  the  natives  are  not 
rich  enough  at  any  time  to  lay  by  a 
store,  can  never  be  abundant,  and 
what  there  was,  had  already  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  repeated  march  of 
troops,  English  and  Spaniards.  The 
little  order  with  which  such  food  as 
could  be  found  was  issued  out,  occa¬ 
sioned  such  waste  as  greatly  increa¬ 
sed  the  evil.  The  men,  half  famish¬ 
ed,  half  frozen,  and  altogether  despe¬ 
rate,  were  no  longer  in  any  subordi-. 
nation.  They  forced  their  way  into 
the  houses  where  their  rations  Mould 
have  been  served,  seized  it  by  force, 
frequently  spilling  the  wine,  and  de¬ 
stroying  more  than  they  could  carry 
away.  This  was  not  all : — pillage 
could  not  be  prevented ;  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  them 
from  committing  the  worst  excesses' 
that  could  have  been  perpetrated  by 
an  enemy.  Houses  and  villages  were 
burning  in  all  directions.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  people  fled  be¬ 
fore  them,  that,  when  they  act¬ 
ed  os  enemies,  they  were  treated  as 
such ;  and  that  many  of  them  wei  e 
put  to  death  by  the  peasantry,  in  re¬ 
venge,  or  in  self-defence  ? 

Buonaparte  pursued  in  person  no 
farther  than  Astorga :  he  then  char¬ 
ged  Marshal  Soult  with  what,  in  his 
own  insolent  language,  he  called  the 
“  glorious  mission  of  destroying  the 
English  army,— of  pursuing  them  to 
their  point  of  embarkation,  and  dri¬ 
ving  them  into  the  sea.”  The  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  acted  prudently  in 
halting  where  he  did  ; — if  the  English 
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continued  their  flight,  it  wes  under¬ 
going  bootL«s  tatigue  and  suffi'^rings 
to  follow  them ;  and  if  they  mode  a 
■tand,  he  may  hare  remembered  the 
veuatance  which  he  found  from  a 
handful  of  Englishinen  on  the  walls 
of  Acre,  and  the  not  less  applicable 
fact,  that  a  far  inferior  number  of 
Greeks,  in  a  country  not  more  defen- 
•ible,  had  opposed  the  innumerable 
army  of  tlieonly  ty  ant,  that  ever,  be¬ 
fore  himself,  threatened  utterly  to 
barbarize  Europe.  Marshal  Seult’s 
was  an  easy  task:  he  h;td  only  to 
pursue  the  English  just  close  enough 
to  keep  them  at  tlie  pace  at  which 
they  set  out,  and  not  come  near 
enmigh  to  make  them  turn  and  stand 
at  bay :  fatigue  would  do  his  work 
more  surely  than  the  sword.  From 
Astnrga  to  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo 
is  flrleen  leagues,  about  sixty  English 
miles;  the  road  for  the  first  four 
leagues  is  up  the  mountain,  but 
through  an  open  country.  Having 
reached  the  summit  of  Fnneebadon, 
you  enter  into  some  of  the  strongest 
passes  in  Europe.  It  would  scarce¬ 
ly  be  possible  for  an  invading  army 
to  force  their  way  here,  Bga'n>t  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  determined  men.  These  passes 
continue  between  two  and  three 
leagues,  nearly  to  the  village  of 
Torre ;  from  thence,  through  Ben- 
vibre  and  Ponferrada,  nothing  can 
befinerthan  the  countrv,  and  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  mountains  which  binds  it  in. 
But  never,  in  the  most  melancholy 
ages  of  Spanish  history,  had  a  more 
miserable  scene  been  repre'Cnted, 
than  was  now  to  l>e  witnessed  here. — 
The  hof*®**  retreating  army 

began'to  fail,  and  this,  in  ^reat  mea¬ 
sure,  for  want  of  shoes.  There  was 


no  want  of  iron  to  hammer  new  met: 
there  are  iron-works  near  Villa  Fran¬ 
ca,  and  enough  might  have  been  pro¬ 
cured,  Imd  there  been  time.  As  soon 
as  these nnbleanimnisfounderetl, they 
were  shot,  lest  the  enemy  should  pro- 
6t  by  them.  •  The  rain  continued 
pouring,  — the  baggage  was  tolie  drag¬ 
ged,  and  the-men  were  to  wa<ie  through 
Imif-aielted  snows, — the  feet  of  the 
men  as  well  as  of  tlie  beasts  began  to 
fail— more  waggons  were  left  be¬ 
hind, — more  ammunition  destroyed 
along  the  way ;  and  when  the  troops 
reached  Villa  Franca,  they  were  m 
such  a  state,  that  several  experienced 
officers  predicted,  if  this  march  a- 
galnst  time  were  persevered  in,  that  a 
fourth  of  the  anny  would  be  lelUn  the 
ditches, before  it  was  accom¬ 
plished.  More  magazines  Jiaru  2. 
and  carriages  were  here  de¬ 
stroyed.  Some  of  the  men  abandon¬ 
ing  themselves  here,  as  know  ing  that 
if  they  proceeded  they  must  die  of 
odd,  hunger,  and  weariness,  got  into 
the  wine  cellars,  and,  giving  way  to 
desperate  excess,  were  found  dead 
when  the  French  entered  the  town. 
When  the  general  marched  with  the 
reserve  from  Benvibre,  he  left  a  de¬ 
tachment  to  cover  the  town,  while 
parties  were  sent  to  warn  the  strag¬ 
glers  of  their  danger,  and  drive  them 
out  of  the  houses, — for  the  place  was 
filh'd  with  them,  near  a  thousand 
men  of  the  precetling  dividons  ha¬ 
ving  remained  there,  all  abandoned 
tO(lespair,and  most  of  them  to  drunk¬ 
enness.  A  few  were  prevailed  upon 
to  move  on;  but  the  greater  number 
were  deaf  to  threats,  and  insensible 
to  daneer,  till  the  rear  guard  was 
compelled  lo  march.  A  small  de- 


•  A  great  loss  in  cavalry  was  occasioned  by  the  imprudent  mode  of  debarking 
them  at  Coruna.  The  horses,  hot  as  they  were,  when  just  out  of  the  hold,  were 
dropt  into  the  sea,  to  swim  to  shore,  for  want  of  proper  arrangements  for  landing 
them.  Many  never  recovered  from  the  shock,  fell  lame,  on  tlic  way  into  the  couar 
tryt  and  were  shot  by  the  way-side,— instead  of  being  given  to  the  Spaniards. 
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tM^unent  of  cavalry  still  covered 
them,  and  did  not  quit  the  town  till 
the  enemy  approached,  and  then  the ' 
road  was  hlled  with  stragglers,  Spa¬ 
nish  and  British,  armed  and  unarmed, 
mules,  carts,  women  and  children. — 
Four  or  five  squadrons  of  French  ca¬ 
valry  compelled  the  detachment  in 
the  rear  to  retire,  and  pursued  them 
closely  for  several  miles,  till  General 
Paget,  with  the  reserve,  repulsed 
them.  As  the  French  dragoons  gal- 
lopped  through  the  long  line  of  these 
wretched  stragglers,  they  slashed 
them  with  their  swords  to  the  right 
and  left, — the  men  being  so  insensi¬ 
ble  from  liquor  that  they  neither  at¬ 
tempted  to  resist  nor  get  out  of  the 
road.  Some  of  these  men  having 
found  their  way  to  the  army,  man¬ 
gled  as  they  were,  were  shewn 
through  the  ranks,  to  convince  their 
comr^es  of  the  miserable  conse¬ 
quence  of  drunkenness  at  such  a 
time. 

The  Spanianls  at  Villa  Franca 
would  not  believe  that  the  French 
were  advancing ;  through  such  a 
country,  and  in  such  a  season,  they 
thought  it  was  impossible.  Sir  John 
Moore,  however,  well  knew  that  he 
was  pursued,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
halting  here,  lest  the  enemy  should 
get  in  his  rear,  and  intercept  him  at 
Lugo ;  an  apprehension  which  would 
not  have  bWn  entertained,  had  he 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  troops,  therefore,  were  hur¬ 
ried  on : — already  so  many  of  them 
had  been  crippled  upon  this  dreadful 
march,  that,  by  the  French  account; 
two  thousand  prisoners  were  picked 
up  between  Astorga  and  this  town. 
That  account  is  probably  much  ex¬ 
aggerated,  but  the  loss,  beyond  all 
doubt,  bad  been  very  great.  The  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  men  may  be  well  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  language  of  an  offictxi 

VOL.  I.  fARX  1. 


who,  writing  at  this  place^  sm,  he 
dares  not  describe  the  dreadful  ob¬ 
jects  which  lay  before  him  as  he 
looked  from  his  window, — they  are 
enough  to  make  one  muse  even  to 
madness.'*  Some  of  those  who  were 
reserved  for  fiuther  sufferings  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  second :  the  artillery 
and  head-quarters  went  foremost; 
General  Baird's  column,  and  the  ca¬ 
valry,  under  Lord  Page^  were  left  to 
cover  the  rear.  The  Mvanced  guard 
of  the  enemy,  under  General  Colbert, 
were  close  at  their  heels :  Merle's  di¬ 
vision  joined  them  on  the  third ;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  they  ventured  to  at  tack  Jan.  3. 
the  rear  guard  at  Corcaba- 
los.— According  to  the  bulletins,  we 
had  five  thousand  infantry  and  six 
hundred  horse  posted  very  advanta¬ 
geously  upon  tlie  heights.  General 
Merle  made  his  dispositions:  his  in¬ 
fantry  advanced,  beat  the  charge, 
and  the  English  were  entirely  rout¬ 
ed.  It  is  ^ded,  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  ground  did  not  permit  the  ca¬ 
valry  to  charge,  and  only  two  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners  were  taken.  The  fact 
is,  that  cavalry  can  act  there,  and 
that  the  dragoons  and  rifle-men  re¬ 
pulsed  the  enemy.  General  Colbert 
received  a  ball  in  his  forehead,  and 
died  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.— > 
Having  thus  once  more  shown  the 
enemy  what  they  could  do  in  battle, 
the  rear  of  the  army,  reluctantly  and 
almost  broken-hearted,  continued 
their  retreat. 

From  Villa  Franca  to  Castro  is 
one  continued  ascent  up  Monte  del 
Cebrero,  through  one  ot  the  wildest, 
most  delightftd,  and  most  defensible 
countries  in  the  world.  Dr  Neale 
estimates  it  at  fifteen  miles :  less  than 
this  it  cannot  be ;  for  mules,  travelling 
at  their  ordinary  pace,  and  in  fair 
weather,  are  eight  hours  descending 
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it.  The  road  is  a  royal  one,  cut '  had  hardly  gained  the  highest  point 
with  great  labour  and  expence  in  the  of  those  slippery  precipices,  ana  saw 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  following  the  rear  of  the  army  winding  along 
all  its  windings ; — for  some  part  of  the  narrow  road — I  saw  their  way 
the  way,  it  overhangs  the  river  Val-  marked  by  the  wretched  people  who 
carco,  a  rapidmountainstream,  which  lay  on  all  sides  expiring,  from  fatigue 
falls  into  the  Burbia  near  the  town,  and  the  severity  of  the  cold  :->-their 
and  afterwards  joins  the  Sil,  to  pass  bodies  reddened  in  spots  the  white 
through  the  single  outlet  in  the  goi^e  surface  of  the  grouna.”  The  men 
of  the  Bierzo.  Oaks,  alders,  pop>  were  now  desperate :  excessive  fa* 
lars,  hazels,  and  chesnuts  grow  in  tigue,  and  the  reeling  of  the  disgrace 
the  bottom,  and  &r  up  the  side  of  there  was  in  thus  retreating,  or,  a$ 
the  hills: 'the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  they  translated  the  word,  running 
and  mulberry  are  wild  in  diis  coun>  away  from  the  enemy,  excited  m 
try;  the  wild  olive,  also,  is  found  here;  them  a  spirit  which  was  almost  mu* 
and  here  are  the  first  vineyards  which  tinous : —  A  few  hours  pause  was  what 
the  traveller  meets  on  his  way  from  they  unanimously  wished  for,  an  op* 
Coruna  into  the  heart  of  Spain. —  portunity  of  facing  the  French,  tne 
The  mountains  are  cultivated  in  some  chance  of  an  honourable  and  speedy 
parts,  even  to  their  summits,  and  death,  the  certainty  of  sweetening 
trenches  are  cut  along  their  sides,  to  their  sufferings  by  taking  vengeance 
collect  and  preserve  the  rain,  for  the  upon  their  pursuers.  A  Portugueze 
purpose  of  irrigating  them :  the  '  bullock-driver,  who  had  faithfully 
mountain  gills  are  diverted  also  to  the  served  the  English  from  the  first  day 
same  use.  Even  those  writers  whose  of  their  march,  was  seen  on  his  knees 
journals  were  written  durmg  the  hor-  amid  the  snow,  with  his  hands  clasp* 
rors  of  such  a  flight  have  mention-  ed,  dying  in  the  attitude  and  act  of 
ed  this  scenery  with  admiration.  It  prayer.  He  had  at  least  the  hopes 
was  now  covered  with  snow : — ^there  and  the  actual  consolation  and  com* 
was  neither  provision  to  sustain  na-  fort  of  religion  in  his  passing  hour, 
ture,  nor  shelter  from  the  rain  and  The  soldiers  who  threw  themselves 
snow,  nor  fuel  for  fire,  to  ke^  the  vi-  down  to  perish  by  the  way-side  gave 
tal  heat  from  total  extinction,  nor  utterance  to  fiu*  different  feelings 
place  where  the  weary  and  foot-sbre  with  their  dying  breath :  shame  and 
could  rest  for  a  single  hour  in  safety,  strong  anger  were  their  last  senti- 
All  that  had  hitiierto  been  suffered  ments,  and  their  groans  were  mingled 
was  but  the  prelude  to  this  consum*  with  imprecations  upon  the  Spaniards, 
mate  scene  of  horrors.  It  was  still  by  whom  they  fancied  themselves  be- 
attempted  to  carry  on  some  of  the  trayed,  and  the  generals,  who  rather 
sick  and  wounded :  the  beasts  which  let  them  die  like  beasts  than  take 
drew  them  failed  at  every  step :  and  their  chance  in  the  field  of  battle.— 
they  were  left  in  their  waggons,  to  That  no  horror  might  be  wanting, 
pensh  amid  the  snows.  **  1  looked  women  *  and  children  accompanied 
round,**  says  an  officer,  **  when  we  this  wretched  army: — some  were  fio- 

*  In  a  pamphlet,  which  professes  to  be  written  by  an  officer  of  the  sta^  it  is  said, 
that  **  several  dashing  eUganta  who  had  quitted  the  safe  regions  of  Maiy-le-bonne, 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  war  with  their  dearfriendt"  were  with  the  army,— and 
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zen  to  death  in  the  baggage-wag* 
cons,  which  were  broken  down,  or 
Im  upon  the  road  for  want  of  cattle ; 
some  died  of  fatigue  and  cold,  while 
their  inftnts  were  pulling  at  the  emp¬ 
ty  breast one  woman  was  taken  in 
labour  upon  the  mountain ;  she  lay 
down  at  the  turning  of  an  angle' ra¬ 
ther  more  sheltered  than  the  rest  of 
the  way  from  the  icy  sleet  which 
drifted  along  4here  she  was  found 
dead,  and  two  bid)es,  which  she  had 
brought  forth,  struggling  in  the 
snow  a  blanket  was  thrown  over 
her,  to  hide  her  from  sight, — the  on¬ 
ly  burial  that  could  be  afforded,  and 
uie  infants  were  given  in  charge  to  a 
woman  who  came  up  in  one  of  the 
bullock-carts, — little  likely  as  it  was 
that  they  could  survive  through  such 
a  journey. 

It*  had  once'  been  intended  to 
plant  some  guns  on  the  heights 
which  command  the  passes  along  the 
road,  and  mules  had  actually  Men 
purchased  at  Lugo,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  light  artillery  there.-— 
Why  this  measure  was  abandoned, 
when  it  would  bave.jbeen  so  advan- 
ttigeous,  has  not  been  explained ;  for 
^rtain  it  is,  that  a  few  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers,  andsome  field-pieoes,  thus  posted, 
might  have  checked  very  superior 
numbers.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  stronger  country,  and  if 
any  attempt  had  been  made '  to  de- 
fei^  it,  the  peasantry,  adio  were  now, 
with  equal  reason,  flying  from  both 
armies,  as  equally  hostile  to  them, 
would  have  ralli^  round  their  al¬ 
lies. 

While  the  reserve  were  on  this 
part  of  the  road,  they  ihet  be¬ 


tween  thirty  and  forty  waggons  fill¬ 
ed  with  arms,  ammunition,  shoes,  and 
clothing,  from  England,  fur  Romana’s 
army,— that  army  had  been  left  des¬ 
titute  of  every  tlung,  and  these  sup¬ 
plies  were  now  travelling  on  to  meet 
the  French.  Thi^  however,  is  rather 
a  proof  of  gross  neglect  and  del^y 
than  of  treason,'if-for  the  rapid  re¬ 
treat  of  the  British  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,— and  had  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  defend  Galicia,  the  stores 
would  have  reached  their  destination. 
There  was  no  means  of  carrying  them 
back  >->euch  things  as  could  be  made 
use  of  were  distrilmted  to  the  soldiers 
as  they  passed,  and  the  rest  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Indeed,. the  baggage  which 
was  with  the  army  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on :  nearly  an  hundred  waggons, 
laden  with  shoes  and  cloUies,  were 
abandoned  upon  this  ascent.  The 
dollars,  too,  could  no  longer  be  drag¬ 
ged  along;— had  the  resolution  of 
sacrificing  them  been  determined 
upon  in  tune,  they  might  have  been 
distributed  among  the  men :  in  this 
manner,  great  part  might  have  been 
saved  from  the  enemy,  and  they  who 
esoqped  would  have  had  some  little 
compensation  for  the  hardships  which 
they  had  undergone  they  were  now 
cast  over  the  side  of  the  precipice,  in 
hopes  that  the  snow  might  conceal 
them  from  the  French  many  men 
are  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  in 
consequence  of  having  dropt  behind 
in  hope  of  recovering  some  of  this 
money,  ,  Dreadful  as  this  march  was 
to  those  who  could  behold  the  wreck 
of  the  army  strewing  its  line  of  road, 
it  was  perhaps  still  more  so  to  those 
who  traverse  it  in  a  night  stormy 


j  f 

among  the  baggage  of  the  oflkers  be  enumerates  Ghent  ruffles,  silk  hose,  shirts,  and 
ahirtics.  The  pam|dilet,  however,  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  woid,  worthless ;  and  the 
nothor,  in  bis  gene^  ^wit  of  calumny,  has  probably  cahonniated  his  brother  offi¬ 
cers,— if,  indeed,  it  be  the  work  of  an  officer. 
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and  dark,  wading  through  sludge 
and  snow,  stumbling  over  the  bodies 
of  beasts  and  men,  andhearing,  when-' 
ever  the  wind  abated,  Uie  groans  of 
those  whose  sufierings  were  not  yet 
terminated  by  dead}. 

From  the  summit  of  this  mountain 
to  Lugo  is  nearly  twelve  leagues. 
There  are  several  bridges  upon  the 
way,  over  glens  arid gills,  which  might 
have  hnpraed  the  pursuit,  had  they 
been  destr^ed.  One,  in  particular, 
between  Lugarcs  and  Marnlas,  is  the 
most  renuirkable  work  of  art  between 
Coruna  imd  Madrid.  This  bridge, 
which  is  called  Puente  del  Corzul, 
crosses  a  deep  ravine :  from  its  ex¬ 
ceeding  height,  the  narrowness  of  its 
tall  *  ardades,  and  its  form,  which, 
as  usual  with  the  Spanish  bridges,  is 
straight,  it  might  at  little  distance  be 
mistaken  for  an  aqueduct.  Several  of 
diose  'officers  who  knew  the  road  re¬ 
lied  much  upon  the  strength  of  this 
ravine,  and  die  impossibility  that  the 
French  could  bring  their  guns  over, 
if  the'  bridge  were  destnyed.  Grie¬ 
vous  as  it  #'a8  fo  think  or  destroying 
80  'grand  a  work,  its  destruction  was 
attempted,  ,but,  as  in  most  other  in¬ 
stances,  to  no  purpose,  from  what 
cause  has  not  yet  oeen  explained; 
whether  the*  pioneers,  in  their  fear, 
^rfbrmed  their  office  too  hastily,  or 
Mcause  the  materials  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  upon  the  way,'  or  insufficiently 
supplied  at  first  to  the  expedition. 
'’’The  different  divisions  had  been 
ordered  to  halt  and  collect  at  Lugo. 
Sir  John  Moore  wds  now  sensible  of 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  Vigo, — 
the  distance  was  double  that  to  Co¬ 


runa,  and  the  road  was  said  to  be 
impracticable"  fbr  artillery,  and  .of¬ 
fered  no  advahtiages  for  embarking 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  The  bri- 
gades,  however.  Of  Generals  Craw, 
fbrd  and  Alton  had  marched  for  that 
port,  and  General  Fraser,  with  his  di¬ 
vision,  was  ordered  to  take  this  route, 
and  join  them.’’  A  dispatch  was  sent 
to  stop  him :  the  dragoon  who  was 
entrusted  with  it  got  drunk  on  the 
way,  and  lost  the  letter,  and  these 
troops,  in  consequence,  had  proceed¬ 
ed  a  day’s  journey,  on  their  way 
towards  Vigo,  before  the  counter¬ 
order  reached  them ;  and  they  were 
marphed  back.  Thus,  instead  of  ha¬ 
ving  two  days  rest  at  Logo,  as  had 
been  designed,  they  returned  to  that 
place  excessivdy  harassed,  and  lost 
many  men  from  fatigue.  Whew  the 
horses  entered  Lugo,  many  of  them 
fell  dead  on  the  streets,  and  others 
were  mercifully '  shot ; — above  four 
hundred  -carcasses  were  tying  in  the 
streets  and  market-plaees there 
were  none 'of  the  army  who  had 
strength  to  bury  them ;  the  'towns- 
peopfe  were  under  ioo  painful  a  sus- 
pence  to  think  of  performing  work 
which  it  Seemed  hopeless  to  begin 
while  the  fVequeht  musquet-shot  re¬ 
peatedly'  indicated  fresh  slaughters ; 
there  therefore  the  bodies  lay,  swel- 
Nog  wkb  the  rain,  bursting,  putri- 
^ing,  and  pOitoning  the  atmosphere, 
faster  than  the  glutted  dogs  and  car. 
rion  birds coulcldo  their  office.  Here 
the  retreating  army  rhight  have  rest¬ 
ed,  had  the  destruction  of  the  bridges 
been  effected ;  but  this  attempt  had 
been  so.^  imperfectly  exeaited,  that 


*  Dr  Neale  represents  this  bridge  as  having  four  arches.  I  have  seen  a  sketch, 
taken  upon  tfie  spot,  which  makes  them  only  three,  and  which  differs  in  some  other 
pOrtioalarB  from  the  view  which  he  has  given.  It  is  only  surprising,  that,  under  such 
dmunstantys,  he  should  have  had  time  to  catch  the  general  bkeness  so  wel4  or  even 
tb  attempt  it. 
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th«  French  came  in  sight  on  the 
5th,  and,  collecting  in  considerable 
strength,  took  up  a  good  position  op* 
posite  our  rear  guai^,  a  valley  divi* 
ding  them. 

On  the  following  day, 
Jan.  6-  they  attacked  the  outposts, 
opening  upon  them  with 
two  Spanish  pieces  of  ordnance, 
which  tney  had  taken  on  their  march. 
Hie  a^iilt  was  made  with  great  spi* 
rit ;  but  it  was  {received,  says  an  of¬ 
ficer,  with  a  steadiness  which  exci¬ 
ted  even  our  own  wonder,— for  at  the 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sound  of 
battle,  the  hearts  of  the  English  sud¬ 
denly  revived,  and  they  derived  from 
their  characteristic  and  invincible 
courage  a  strength  which  soon  made 
them  victorious.  On  the 
Jan.  7.  7th  another  attack  was 
'  made,  and  in  like  manner 
repelled.  The  prisoners  reported 
that  Marshal  Soiut  was  come  up  with 
three  divisions.  Sir  John  Moore^ 
therefore,  expecting  a  more  formid¬ 
able  attack,  recalled  Creneral  Fraser’s 
division  from  the  road  to  Vigo,  and 
drew  up  his  whole  force  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of the  8th.  It  was  hi^  wish 
Jan.  8.  now  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
action:  he  had  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
and  perceived,  also,  that  unless  he 
crippled  his  pursuers,  there  was  no 
hope  either  of  retreating  or  embark¬ 
ing  unmolested.  Order  and  discip¬ 
line  were  instantaneously  restored  by 
this  resolution  to  fight,  and  the  men 
seemed  at  once  to  have  recovered 


foom  all  their  sufferings.  'The  French 
were  not  Muatly  eager  for  battle: 
the  trial  which  they  h^  made  of  their 
enemies  on  the  two  preceding  days 
tfas'not  such  as  to  encourage  them; 
and  Soult  was  waiting  for  mow  troops 
to  come  up  ;  among  others^  the  oi- 
vision  of  Laborde  and  Loison,  whom 
the  convention  of  Cintra  had  sent  to 
join  in  pursuing  the  English  army. 
The  coimtry  was  intersected,  and 
his  position  was  thought  too  strong 
to  ^  attacked  by  an  inferior  force.  ' 
But,  in  reality,  the  French  at  this 
time  were  less  numerous  than  the 
English.  Another  reason  assigned 
for  not  attacking  the  enemy  was, 
that  the  commissariat  had  only  pro¬ 
visions  for  two  days :  delay,  thererore, 
was  judged  as  disadvantageous  as 
retreat.  It  has,  however,  since  been 
known,  that  the  French  expected  to 
be  attacked,  that  they  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  strength  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  that  their  ablest  officers  ap¬ 
prehended  that  their  advanced  guard 
would  have  been  cut  off".  They  firo- 
(|uently  Spoke  of  this  to  those  Eng¬ 
lish  who  were  left  in  their  power  at 
Lugo,  and  exulted  that  Sir  John 
^oore  had  contented  himself  with  of¬ 
fering  battle,  instead  of  forcing  them 
to  an  engagement.  After  waiting 
till  theaflernoon,  during  aday  ofrain, 
and  snow,  and  storms.  Sir  John  order¬ 
ed  large  fires  to  be  lighted  along  the 
line,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
enemy,  and  continued  his  retreat  du¬ 
ring  the  night.  * 

Before  the  reserve  left  Lugo,  the , 


*  Among  the  many  memorable  circumstances  of  this  retreat,  there  is  one,  which, 
for  the  honour  of  humanity,  should  not  be  omitted  here.  An  officer,  who  fo  nd 
himself  utterly  unable  to  proceed  farther  without  rest,  turned  aside  to  some  ti'ees 
at  a  liUle  distance  from  the  road,  thinking  that  he  might  possibly  escape  the  French 
under  their  cover.  He  found  a  woman  there,  lying  on  the  ground,  with  an  infant 
beside  her ;  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  having  only  strength  enough  to  say, 
when  be  attempt^  to  assist  her,  God  bless  you !  it  is  all  over !— He  took  the  in- 
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general  once  more  endearour^  to  foitre.  The  Britisli  army,  therer<»e, 
repress  tike  irregularity  of  the  march,  gained  twelve  hours  march  upon  him, 
lie  warned  the  soldiers  that  their  and  readied  Coruna  with 
safety  depended  entirely  on  their  little  farther  molestation.  Jan.  11. 
keeping  their  divisions,  and  march.  Here,  if  the  general  had  not 
ing  wiui  their  regiments ;  and  that  represented  the  cause  of  Spain  as 
those  who  stopped  in  villages,  or  strag*  hopeless,  they  might  have  found  re* 
gled  in  the  way,  would  inevitably  iniwcements  from  England,  which 
be  cut  off  by  the  French  cavalry,—  would  have  enabled  them  to  turn 
**  wbo  haye  hitherto,”  said  he,  upon  their  pursuers,  and  take  ample 
shown  little  mercy  even  to  the  vengeance  for  the  sufferings  and  the 
feeble  and  infirm  who  have  fallen  in*  shame  which  they  had  aidured  in 
to  their  hands.  The  army  has  still  tlieir  flight.  But,  instead  of  reinforce- 
eleven  leagues  to  march  ;^e  soldiers  ments,  he  had  directed  that  empty 
must  noake  an  exertion  to  accom-  transports  should  be  sent,  and,  for 
plishthem:  the  rearguard  cannot  wantofdueknowledgeof  the  country, 
stop ;  and  those  who  faU  behind  must  had  ordered  them  to  Vigo,  instead 
take  their  fate.”  These  representa*  of  Coruna.  That  order  had  been 
tions  were  ineffectual : — it  was,  in-  countermanded  as  soon  as  the  error 
deed,  impossible  to  obey  them:  many  was  discovered,  but  contrary  winds 
of  the  men  were  exhausted  and  detained  the  ships, — and  it  was  ip- 
foot-sore,  and  could  not  keep  their  parent  that  the  army  could  not  pos* 
ranks ; — others,  who  had  totally  bro-  sibly  escape  without  winning  a  bat- 
hen  through  all  discipline  as  soon  as  tie.  Coruna  was  a  bad  position, 
the  route  began,  left  them  for  the  Had  the  British  been  numerous  e- 
love  of  wine,  or  for  worse  motives,  nough  to  have  occupied  a  range  of 
So  irresistible  was  the  temptation  of  hills  about  four  miles  from  the  town, 
liquor  to  men  in  their  state,  that  it  they  could  have  defended  themselves 
was  thought  better  to  expose  them  against  very  superior  numbers, — but 
to  tlie  cold  and  rain  of  a  severe  these  heights  reouired  a  larger  force 
night,  tlian  to  the  wine-houses  of  Be-  than  the  Englisn  army,  of  which 
tanzos,  the  next  town  upon  their  not  less  than  a  fourth  part  had  been 
inarch.  foundered  by  the  way.  Both  flanks 

The  partial  actions  at  Lugo,  and  would  have  been  liable  to  be  turned : 
the  risk  to  which  he  had  l^en  ex-  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  rehn- 
posed  of  a  general  one,  checked  quish  them  to  the  enemy,  and  be 
Soult  in  his  pursuit ;  and  he  was  too  content  with  occu]:^ing  a  second 
sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  liad  and  lower  range.  Such,  however, 
escaped,  to  trust  himself  again  so  was  the  disadvantages  of  this  situa- 
near  the  British,  without  a  superior  tion,  that  some  of  our  general  of* 

fant,  fastened  it  in  its  mother’s  handkerchief  to  his  back,  and  in  that  manner,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  strength  to  move  on,  proceeded  on  the  way  towards  Vigo, 
obtaining  food  and  shelter  as  he  could  upon  ^e  way,  for  himself  and  bis  burden. 
Fortunately  he  reached  Vigo  safely,  and  found  a  transport  in  the  bay,  on  board  of 
which  he  t  fleeted  his  escape.  The  child  whom  he  thus  preserved  continues  with 
him;  and  he  has  declared,  that  be  his  fortunes  what  they  noay,  they  shall  be  shared 
by  this  boy,  who  seems  to  have  been  bequeathed  by  Providrace  to  bis  protection. 
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ftcers  advised  the  commander  to  pro* 
pose  terms  to  Soult,  if  he  would  per¬ 
mit  the  army  to  etnbark  unmolested. 
In  communicating  this  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  said  that  he  was  averse  to 
make  any  such  proposal,'and  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful  if  it  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  any  good  effect, — but  what¬ 
ever  he  might  resolve  upon  this  head, 
the  ministers  might  rest  assured  that 
he  would  accept  no  terms  which 
were  in  the  least  dishoitourable  to 
the  army  or  to  the  country.  Happily 
for  his  own  memory,  he  rejected 
their  advice.  It  is  sufficiently  dis¬ 
graceful  that  such  advice  should 
have  been  given ;  and  deeply  is  Eng¬ 
land  indebted  to  Sir  John  Moore  for 
saving  the  army  from  this  last  and 
utter  ignominy,  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world 
that  courage  which  had  never  for¬ 
saken  them,  and  retrieving  the  ho¬ 
nour  which,  had  this  counsel  been 
followed,  would  irretrievably  have 
been  lost. 

Arrangements,  therefore,  were 
made  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  One 
division,  under  General  Hope,  occu¬ 
pied  a  hill  on  the  left,  commanding 
the  road  to  Betanzos :  the  height  de¬ 
creased  gradually  to  the  village  of 
Elvina,  taking  a  curved  direction. 
At  this  village  General  Baird’s  di¬ 
vision  commenced,  and  bent  to  the 
right:  the  whole  formed  nearly  a 
semicircle.  On  the  right  of  Sir 
David  Baird,  the  rifle  corps  formed 
a  chain  across  a  valley^  and  commu¬ 
nicated  with  General  Fraser's  divi¬ 
sion,  which  was  drawn  up  about  half 
a  mile  from  Coruna,  near  the  road 
to  Vigo.  The  reserve,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Paget,  occupied  a  village  on 
the  Betanzos  ro^,  about  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  General  Hope. 
On  the  outside  of  the  British  posts 
was  -a  magazine,  containing  4000 


barrels  of  gun-powder,  which  had 
been  brought  from  England,  and 
left  there,  while  the  Spanish  armies 
were  without  ammunition !  It  was 
now  necessary  to  blow  it  up  : — the 
explosion  shook  the  town  like  an 
earthquake :  and  a  village  near  the 
magazine  was  totally  destroyed. 

The  French  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  morning  of  the  I  tb, 
moving,  in  force,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Mero.  They  took  up  a 
position  near  the  village  Perillo,  on 
the  left  flank,  and  occupied  the 
houses  along  the  river.  Their  force 
was  continually  increasing.  On  the 
14th  they  commenced  a  cannonade, 
which  was  returned  with  such  efiect, 
that  they  at  last -drew  off  their  guns. 
In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  tran¬ 
sports  from  Vigo  hove  in  sight.  Some 
slight  skirmishes  took  place  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  Preparations  mean¬ 
time  were  making  for  the  embarka¬ 
tion;  and  Sir  John  iiiiding  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  much  ar¬ 
tillery  could  not  be  employed,  pla¬ 
ced  seven  six-pounders  and  one 
howitzer  along  the  line,  and  kept 
four  Spanish  guns  as  a  reserve,  to 
be  advanced  to  any  point  where  they 
mi^ht  be  wanted.  The  rest  of  the 
artillery  was  all  embarked.  The  sick 
and  the  dismounted  cavaliy  were  al¬ 
so  sent  on  board  with  all  possible 
expedition.  Some  of  the  horses  al¬ 
so  were  embarked, — but  there  was 
little  time  for  this:  most  of  them 
were  completely  disabled;  and  an¬ 
other  slaughter,  therefore,  was  made 
of  them :  the  beach  was  covered 
with  their  bodies.  Some  of  these 
animals,  seeing  their  fellows  fal4 
were  sensible  of  the  fate  intended  for 
them :  they  became  wild  with  terror, 
and  a  few  of  them  broke  loose. 

All  the  preparations  for  embark¬ 
ing  were  completed  on  the  morning 
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of  the  16th,  and  the  general  gave 
notice  that  he  intended,  if  the  French 
did  not  move,  to  begin  embarking 
the  reserve  at  four  in  the  aflernoun. 
This  was  about  mid-day.  He  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse,  and  set  off  to  visit 
the  out-posts :  before  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  messenger  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  enemy’s  line  were  get¬ 
ting  under  arms ;  and  a  deserter  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  same  moment,  confirm¬ 
ed  the  intelligence.  He  spurred  for¬ 
ward.  Their  Tight  troops  were  pour¬ 
ing  rapidly  down  the  hill  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  British,  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  piCquets  were  already  begin- 
'ning  to  fire  at  them.  Lord  William 
Bentinck’s  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
^th,  and  50th  regiments,  main¬ 
tained  this  post.  It  was  a  bad  positiem; 
and  yet,  if  the  troops  gave  way  bn 
that  point,  the  ruin  of  the  army  was 
inevitable.  The  guards  were  in  their 
rear.  General  Paget  was  ordered  to 
advance  with  tlie  reserve  and  support 
Lord  William.  The  enemy  opened 
a  cannonade  from  eleven  heavy  guns, 
advantageously  planted  on  the  hills. 
Two  strong  columns,  one  advancing 
from  a  wood,  the  other  skirting  its 
edge,  directed  their  march  towards 
the  right  wing.  A  third  column  ap¬ 
proached  the  centre  :  a  fourth  advan¬ 
ced  slow'ly  upon  the  left :  a  fifth  re¬ 
mained  half  way  down  the  hill,  in  the 
same  direction. 

Sir  David  Baird  had  his  arm  shat¬ 
tered  with  a  grape-shot  as  he  was 
leading  on  his  division.  The  two 
lines  of  infantry  advanced  against 
each  other  :  they  were  separated  by 
stone  walls  and  hedges  which  inter¬ 
sected  the  ground;  but  as  they  closed, 
it  was  perceived  tliat  the  French  line 
extended  beyond  the  right  flank  of 
the  British,  and  a  body  of  the  ene¬ 
my  was  observed  moving  up  the  val¬ 
ley  to  turn  it.  Flalf  of  the  4th  regi¬ 


ment,  which  formed  this  flank,  was 
ordered  to  fall  back,  forming  an  ob¬ 
tuse  angle  with  the  other  hmf.  This 
manauvre  was  excellently  perform¬ 
ed,  and  they  commenced  a  heavy 
flunking  fire :  Sir  John  Moore  called 
out  to  them,  that  this  was  exactly 
w  hat  he  wanted  to  be  done,  and  rode 
on  to  the  50th,  commanded  by  Ma¬ 
jors  Napier  and  Stanhope.  They 
got  over  an  inclosure  in  their  front, 
charged  the  enemy  most  gallantly, 
and  ^ove  them  out  of  the  village  of 
Elvina;  but  Major  Napier,  advan¬ 
cing  too  far  in  the  pursuit,  received 
several  wounds,  and  was  made  pri¬ 
soner,  and  Major  Stanhope  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded. 

The  general  now  proceeded  to  the 
42d.  “  Highlanders,”  said  he,  “  re¬ 
member  Egypt !” — and  they  rushed 
on',  and  drove  the  French  before  them, 
till  they  were  stopped  by  a  wall :  Sir 
John  accompanied  them  in  this 
charge.  He  now  sent  Captain  Har- 
dinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of 
guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  42d. 
The  officer  commanding  the  'light 
infantry  conceived,  at  this,  that  they 
were  to  be  relieved  by  the  guards, 
because  their  ammunition  was  near¬ 
ly  expended,  and  he  began  to  fall 
back.  I'he  general,  discovering  the 
mistake,  said  to  them,  ”  My  brave 
42d,Join  your  comrades:  ammuni¬ 
tion  IS  coming,  and  you  have  your 
bayonets !”  Upon  this,  they  instant¬ 
ly  moved  forward.  Captain  Hard- 
inge  returned,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
general  where  the  guards  were  ad¬ 
vancing.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  hot 
fire,  and  their  artillery  played  inces¬ 
santly  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
standing.  A  cannon-shot  struck  Sir 
John,  and  carried  away  his  left 
shoulder,  and  part  of  the  collar-bone, 
leaving  ^e  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh. 
He  fell  from  his  horse  on  his  back. 
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■ot  a  muscle  of  his  face  altered,  nor 
did  he  betray  the  least  sensation  of 
pain.  Captain  Hardinge,  who  dis* 
mounted,  and  took  him  by  the  hand, 
perceived  him  anxiously  watchingthe 
42d,  which  was  warmly  engaged, 
and  told  him  they  were  advancing, 
and  upon  that  intelligence  his  coun¬ 
tenance  brightened.  Colonel  Gra¬ 
ham,  who  now  came  up  to  assist  him, 
seeing  the  composure  of  his  features, 
began  to  hope  that  he  was  not  even 
wounded,  till  he  saw  the  dreadful 
laceration.  From  the  size  of  the 
wound,  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any 
attempt  at  stopping  the  blood  ;  and 
Sir  John  consented  to  be  removed 
in  a  blanket  to  the  rear.  In  raising 
him  up,  his  sword,  hanging  on  the 
wounded  side,  touched  his  arm,  and 
became  entangled  between  his  legs : 
Captain  Hardinge  began  to  unbuckle 
it;  but  the  general  said,  in  his  usual 
tone  and  mannef,  and  in  a  distinct 
voice,  “  It  is  as  well  as  it  is ;  I  had 
rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
with  me.”  Six  soldiers  of  the  42d 
and  the  guards  bore  him.  Hardinge, 
observing  his  composure,  caught  at 
the  hope  that  the  wound  might  nut 
be  mortal,  and  said  to  him,  he  trust¬ 
ed  he  would  be  spared  to  the  army, 
and  recover.  Moore  turned  his  head, 
and  looking  stedfastly  at  the  wound 
for  a  few  seconds,  replied,  “  No, 
Hardinge,  I  feel  that  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble.” 

As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him 
slowly  along,  he  made  them  frequent¬ 
ly  turn  round,  that  he  might  see  the 
Geld  of  battle,  and  listen  to  the  G- 
ring ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  when 
the  sound  grew  fainter.  A  spring- 
waggon  came  up,  bearing  Colonel 
Wynch,  who  was  wounded :  the  co¬ 
lonel  asked  who  was  in  the  blanket, 
and  being  told  it  was  Sir  John  Moore, 
wished  him  to  be  placed  in  the  wag- 

VOl.  I.  FART  T. 


gon.  Sir  John  asked  one  of  the 
Highlanders  whether  he  thought  the 
waggon  or  the  blanket  was  best? 
and  the  man  said  the  blanket  would 
not  shake  him  so  much,  as  he  and 
the  other  soldiers  would  keep  the 
step,  and  carry  him  easy.  So  they 
proceeded  with  him  to  his  quarters 
at  Coruna,  weeping  as  they  went. 

General  Paget,  meantinie,  hasten¬ 
ed  with  the  reserve  to  support  the 
right  wing.  Colonel  Beckwith  dash¬ 
ed  on  with  the  rifle  corps,  repelled 
the  enemy,  and  advanced  on  their 
flanking,  so  far  as  nearly  to  carry 
off  one  of  their  cannon ;  but  a  corps 
greatly  superior  moved  up  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  at  length  forced  him  to  re¬ 
tire.  Paget,  however,  attacked  this 
body  of  Ae  enemy,  repulsed  it,  and 
jiressed  on,  dispersing  every  thing  be¬ 
fore  him,  till  the  enemy,  perceiving 
their  left  wing  was  now  quite  ejmo- 
sed,  drew  it  entirely  back.  Tlie 
French  then  advanced  upon  Gene¬ 
rals  Manninghafn  and  Leith,  in  the 
centre,  and  there  they  were  more 
easily  repelled,  the  ground  being 
more  elevated,  and  favourable  for 
artillery.  The  position  on  the  left 
was  strong,  and  their  effort  there 
was  very  unavailing  ;  But  a  body  of 
them  took  possession  of  a  village  on 
the  road  to  Betanzos,  and  continued 
to  fire  from  it,  till  Lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  Nicholls  attacked  it,  and  beat 
them  out.  Night  was  now  closing 
in,  and  the  French  had  fallen  back 
in  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  firing, 
however,  was  not  discontinued  till  it 
was  dark. 

Never  was  any  victory  gained 
under  heavier  dis^vantages.  The 
French  force,  at  the  lowest  compu¬ 
tation,  exceeded  VO.OOO  men,  and 
was  more  generally  estimated  at 
30,000.  The  British  were  not  1 5,000. 
The  superiority  in  artillery  was 
2  « 
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equally  great  :~they  had  met  English 
guns  on  the  way,  sent  off,  thus  late, 
to  the  patriotic  armies^  and  these 
they  had  turned  hack,  and  employ¬ 
ed  against  the  English  army.  Our 
artillery  was  embarked ;  and  the 
Shrapnell  shells,  which  contributed 
so  materially  to  the  success  at  Vi- 
miera,  were  not  used  in  this  more 
perilous  engagement.  If  the  moral 
and  physical  state  of  tlie  two  armies 
be  considered,  the  disadvantages  un-, 
der  which  our  soldiers  laboured  were 
still  greater: — The  French,  clothed  in 
the  stores  which  they  had  overtaken 
upon  the  road,  elated  with  a  pursuit, 
in  which  no  man  had  been  forced 
beyond  his  strength,  and  hourly  re¬ 
ceiving  reinforcements  to  their  al¬ 
ready  superior  numbers the  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  a  state  of  misery,  to  which 
no  army,'  perhaps,  had  ever  before 
been  reduced  till  after  a  total  defeat ; 
having  lost  their  military  chest,  their 
stores,  their  baggage,  their  horses, 
their  w’omen  and  children,  their  sick, 
their  wounded,  their  stragglers,  every 
thing  but  their  innate,  unequalled, 
unconquerable  courage.  Our  loss 
in  the  battle  did  not  amount  tp  800; 
that  of  thfe  French  exceeded  2000. 
If  such  a  victory  was  gained  by  the 
British  army  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  what  might  not  have  been 
atchieved  by  that  army  when  un¬ 
broken,  with  all  its  means  at  hand, 
in  health,  strength,  in  its  pride,  and 
in  its  height  of  hope  ! 

The  general  lived  to  hear  that  the 
battle  was  won.  “  Are  the  French 
beaten was  the  question  which 
he  repeated  to  every  one  who  came 
into  his  apartment;  and  he  expressed 
how  great  a  satisfaction  it  was  to 
him  to  know  riiat  they  were  defeat¬ 
ed.  “  I  hope,*'  he  said,  “the  people 
of  England  will  be  satisfied !  I  hope 
my  country  will  do  me  justice.” 


Then,  addressing  Colonel  Anderson, 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  in  arms  for  one-and-twenty 
years,  he  said  to  him,  “  Anderson, 
you  know  that  I  have  always  wrished 
to  die  this  way. — You  will  see  my 
friends  as  soon  as  you  can : — tell 
them  every  thing. — Say  to  my  mo¬ 
ther’’ — But  here  his  voice  guite 
failed,  and  he  became  excessively 
agitated,  and  did  not  again  venture 
to  name  her.  Sometimes  he  asked 
to  be  placed  in  an  easier  posture.  “  I 
feel  myself  so  strong,”  he  said,  “  I 
fear  I  shall  be  long  dying.  It  ii 
great  uneasiness — it  is  great  pain.” 
But,  after  a  while,  he  pressed  Ander- 
son’s  hand  close  to  his  body,  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  died  without  a  strug¬ 
gle.  He  fell,  as  it  had  ever  been  hi* 
wish  to  do,  in  battle  and  in  victory. 
No  man  w-as  more  beloved  in  private 
life,  nor  w'as  there  any  general  in  the 
British  army  so  universally  respect¬ 
ed.  All  men  had  thought  him  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  chief  command.  Had  he 
been  less  circumspect,  had  he  look¬ 
ed  more  ardently  forward,  and  les* 
anxiously  around  him,  and  on  all 
sides,  and  behind, — had  he  been  more 
confident  in  himself  and  it^Jiis  army, 
and  impressed  with  less rcspectfor  the 
French  generals,  he  would  have  been 
more  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation.  But  let  it  ever  be  re¬ 
membered  with  gratitude,  that,  when 
some  of  his  general  officers  advised 
him  to  conclude  the  retreat  by  a 
capitulation.  Sir  John  Moore  pre- 
serv'ed  the  honour  of  England. 

He  had  often  said  that,  if  he  was 
killed  in  batUe,  he  wished  to  be 
buried  where  he  fell.  The  body  wa* 
removed  at  midnight  to  the  citadel 
of  Coruna.  A  grave  was  dug  for 
him  on  the  rampart  there,  by  a  party 
of  the  9th  regiment,  the  aides-du- 
camp  attending  by  turns.  No  cofiiQ 
12 
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could  be  procured ;  and  the  officers 
of  his  staff  wrapped  the  body,  dressed 
as  it  was,  in  a  military  cloak  and 
blankets.  The  interment  was  has* 
tened ;  for,  about  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  some  firing  was  heard,  and  the ' 
officers  feared  that,  if  aserioUs  attack 
were  made,  they  should  be  or¬ 
dered  away,  and  not  suffered  to  pay 
him  their  fast  duty.  The  officers  of 
his  family  bore  him  to  the  grave; 
the  funeitd  service  was  read  by  the 
chaplain  f  and  the  corps  w^  covered 
with  earUi. 

Meantime,  Gen.  Hope,  on  whom  the 
command  devolved,  passed  the  night 
in  embarking  the  troops.  At  ten  o’¬ 
clock  he  ordered  them  to  march  from 
the  field  by  brigades,  leaving  strong 
picquets  to  guard  the  ground,  and 
give  notice  ii  the  enemy  approached. 
Major-general  Beresford,  with  a  rear 
guard  of  about  2000  men,  to  cover 
die  embarkation,  occupied  the  lines 
in  front  of  Coruna.  Major-general 
Hill,  with  a  corps  of  reserve,  was  sta¬ 


tioned  on  a  promontory  behind  the 
town.  Nearly  the  whole  army  was 
embarked  during  the  night :  the  pic¬ 
quets  were  withdrawn,  and  embark¬ 
ed  also  before  day ;  little  remaining 
ashore  at  day-light  except  the  rear 
guard  and  the  reserve.  The  French, 
seeing  this,  pushed  on  their  ' 
light  troops  to  the  heights  Jan.  17. 
of  St  Lucia,  which  com¬ 
mand  the  harbour,  got  up  some  can¬ 
non  to  a  rising  ground,  and  fired  at 
the  transports.  Severd  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  these  vessels  were  frightened, 
and  cut  their  cables :  four  of  them  ran 
a-ground.  The  men  were  put  on  board 
other  ships,  and  these  were  burnt. — 
During  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  the 
following  morning,  Beresford  sent 
off  all  the  sick  and  wounded  who 
were  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  re¬ 
moval  :  And,  lastly,  the  rear  guard 
got  into  the  boats,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  interrupt  them.  Thus  ter¬ 
minated  our  first  campaign  in  Spain. 


ERRATA.  ' 

<*.  25,— ‘For  **  Cast  upon  his  shores  shipwreck,”— read,  made prisoter. 

P.  189, — For  “  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,” - read,  Martinique. 

P.  209,— For  “  Came  to  the  mizen,” - ^read,  came  to  the  miten^gging. 

F.  209,— For  **  Rode  at  anchor,**— read,  tumng  to  her  atuAor. 
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Papers  rdative  to  the  Negociation 
vnth  Austria ;  presented^  by  his 
Majesty’s  command^  to  both  Hou- 
ses  of  ParHamentf  January  26^A, 
1808. 

No.  1. — Note  from  the  Count  de 
Starhembere  to  Mr  Secretary  Can- 
ningf  dated  London^  April  18» 
1807. 

His  majes^  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
having  resolved  upon  offering  to  the 
principal  powers  interested  in  the 
present  war,  his  amicable  mediation, 
in  order  by  his  intervention  to  bring 
onanegociationforpeace,  the  count 
de  Starhemberg,  envoy  extraordina¬ 
ry  and  minister  plenipotentiaiw,  has 
received  orders  to  transmit  to  the  mi¬ 
nistry  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  the 
accompanying  Note,  containing  the 
offer  of  mediation  which  his  imperial 
and  royal  majesty  has  caused  to  be 
presented  in  the  same  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  cabinets  of 
Pctersburgh  and  of  the  Thuilleries, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Berlin.  In  ac¬ 
quitting  himself  of  this  commission, 
the  undersigned  requests  his  excel¬ 
lency  Mr  Canning  will  have  the 
VOt.  I.  PART.  >. 


goodness  to  lay  this  offer  of  media¬ 
tion  of  his  imperial  majesty  before  thb 
king  of  England,  and  he  ventures  to 
hope  that  1^  excellency  will  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  inform  him  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  resolutions  taken  by  his 
Britannic  majesty  on  this  subject.— 
The  count  de  Starhemberg  embra¬ 
ces  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  his 
excellency  the  assurance  of  his  high 
consideration. 

(Note  referred  to  in  Number  1.) 

The  emperor  Francis  II.  could  not 
behold,  without  the  deepest  concern, 
the  rupture  which  took  place  last  au¬ 
tumn,  oetween  his  majesty  the  era 
peror  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
and  his  majes^  the  king  of  Pnissia ; 
and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  still 
more  painfully  affected,  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  hostilities  over  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  Europe.  If  by  obs^- 
ving  a  strict  and  scrupulous  impartia¬ 
lity  from  the  very  conunencement  of 
the  war,  his  imperial  and  royal  apos¬ 
tolic  majesty  has  had  the  satisfaction 
to  maintain  his  system  of  neutrality 
in  circumstances  so  critical,  and  to 
preserve  his  people  from  the  ravages 
of  war,  he  did  not  enter  the  less  fully 
into  yie  miseries  which  were  multipb- 
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ed  around  his  states ;  and  in  his  just 
solicitude  for  the  tranquillity  and  the 
security  of  his  monarchy,  he  could 
not  but  be  sensible  to  the  continual¬ 
ly  renewed  alarms  upon  his  frontiers, 
or  to  the  fatal  effects  which  they  in¬ 
evitably  produced  in  various  bran¬ 
ches  01  his  interior  administration. — 
The  eraperot",  uniformly  animated 
with  the  same  dispositions,  has  had 
no  other  view  from  the  commence¬ 
ment,  and  during  the  course  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  than  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  every  proper  opportunity 
to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of 
war.  He  judged  he  could  not  better 
effect  this  desirable  result  than  by 
constantly  impressing  the  belligerent 
powers  with  his  sentiments  of  mode¬ 
ration  and  of  conciliation,  and  in  gi¬ 
ving  his  whole  attention  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  in  them  a  similar  disposition. 
The  reception  which  his  first  over¬ 
tures  to  this  effect  have  obtained,  ^- 
pears  to  announce  that  the  moment 
of  so  desirable  a  reconciliation  is  not 
far  distant.  In  the  confidence  inspi¬ 
red  by  so  consolatory  a  prospect,  the 
general  welfare  and  the  interest  of 
his  own  dominions  call  upon  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  to  offer  to  the  bellige¬ 
rent  powers  his  friendly  intervention ; 
and  m  consequence  of  this,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  the  offer  of  his  mediarion, 
and  of  his  good  offices. — But,  in  con¬ 
sidering  how  very  complicated  and 
extensive  the  present  war  is  become, 
the  emperor  would  tliink  that  he  had 
but  im^rfectly  expressed  his  fervent 
desire  for  peace,  and  the  hope  of  its 
complete  and  speedy  re-estabHsh- 
ment,  if  did  not,  at  the  same  time, 
state  the  entire  conviction  he  feels, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  united  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  powers  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  war,  and  by  a  negoti- 
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ation  in  common,  which  should  em¬ 
brace  thd  whole  of  their  reciprocal 
interests,  that  permanent  tranquillity 
and  a  secure  and  solid  peace  can  be 
attained,  a  peace  which  should  se¬ 
cure  the  future  political  relations  of 
Europe. — His  imperial  majesty,  from 
that  firm  persuasion  (which  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  his  sentiments  will  not  permit 
him  to  dissemble)  conceives  that  this 
acific  overture  should  be  made  by 
im  in  common  to  those  cabinets 
which  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  conferences;  and 
it  is  therefore  with  earnestness  that 
he  equally  invites  the  cabinets  of  Pe- 
tersburgh,  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Thu- 
illeries,  to  adopt  the  same  concilia¬ 
tory  views,  and  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  peace,  in  which  the  es¬ 
sential  relations  of  all  the  parties  in¬ 
terested  should,  as  far  as  is  practic¬ 
able,  be  combined. — The  emperor 
has  thus  generally  testified  his  wish 
for  peace.  He  will  not  take  upon 
himself  to  suggest  the  particular 
mode  of  negotiation,  and  still  less  to 
anticipate,  the  intentions  of  otlier 
powers,  or  to  decide  upon  those  mea¬ 
sures  which  it  may  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  previously  to  settle,  in  order  to 
determine  the  principles  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  overtures  between  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers. — Nevertheless,  in 
the  hope  that  this  friendly  ofier  of 
his  interposition  will  be  appreciated 
in  mich  a  manner  as  tlie  rectitude  of 
his  intentions  authorises  him  to  ex¬ 
pect,  his  imperial  majesty  is  eager  to 
propose  (in  order  that  the  opening 
of  negotiation  may  be  facilitated  by 
his  good  offices)  any  place  in  his  do¬ 
minions,  the  situation  and  locality  of 
which  might  be  reciprocally  conve¬ 
nient,  and  which,  from  this  conside¬ 
ration,  ought  not  to  be  too  near  the 
'theatre  of  war ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  every  other  point,  the  emperor 
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will  feel  pleasure  m  contributing  to 
accelerate  the  period  of  so  desirable 
a  meeting. 

Louis  Count  de  Starhemberg. 

No.  2. — Note  from  Mr  Secretary 

Canning  to  the  Count  de  Starhem- 
bergf  dated  April  25, 1807. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo¬ 
reign  ailairs,  has  laid  before  the  king 
his  master,  the  note  delivered  to  him 
by  the  count  de  Starhemberg,  envoy 
extraordinary,  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  his  imperial  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  king  of  Hunga¬ 
ry  and  Bohemia,  in  which  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  offers  himself  as  the  me¬ 
diator  of  a  general  peace.  The  un¬ 
dersigned  has  received  the  orders  of 
the  king,  to  transmit  to  the  count  de 
Starhemberg,  the  inclosed  ofRcial 
answer  to  the  note  of  his  imperial 
majesty.  Rendering  the  fullest  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  motives  which  have  actu¬ 
ated  his  imperial  majesty,  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  such  a  mode  of  negociation, 
as  can  alone,  by  embracing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  parties,  conduce  to  the 
establishment  of  a  solid  peace,  and 
to  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  tne  king  accepts,  so  far  as  his 
majesty  is  concerned,  the  offer  of  his 
imperial  majesty’s  mediation,  subject 
only  to  the  condition  of  a  like  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it  on  the  part  of  all  the 
other  powers  who  are  engaged  in|the 
present  war. — In  executing  this  du¬ 
ty,  the  undersigned  is  happy  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  to  the 
count  de  Starhemberg  the  assurance 
of  his  high  consideration. 

George  Canning. 
(Official  Note,  referred  to  in  No.  2) 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  has  received,  with  a  just  sense 
of  the  consideration  which  is  due  to 


every  communication  from  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
of  die  motives  by  which,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  his  imperial  mmesty  has  been 
actuated,  the  offer  of  his  imperial 
majesty  to  become  the  mediator  of  a 
genenU  peace. — The  king,  who  has 
never  ceased  to  consider  a  secure 
and  durable  peace  as  the  only  object 
of  the  war,  in  which  his  majesty  is 
engaged,  and  who  has  never  refused 
to  listen  to  any  suggestions  which 
appeared  likely  to  conduce  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  that  object,  cannot  hesi¬ 
tate  to  declare  his  entire  concur¬ 
rence  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  emperor  ana  king,  that  a  peace 
of  such  a  description  is  only  to  be 
attained  through  negociations  which 
shall  be  common  to  all  the  powers 
principally  engaged  in  the  war. — To 
such  negociations,  w'henever  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  other  powers  interested 
in  them  shall  be  obtained,  the  king 
will  willingly  accede ;  and  his  majes¬ 
ty  will  lose  no  time  in  communica¬ 
ting  with  such  of  those  powers  as  are 
connected  with  him  by  the  bonds  of 
amity  and  confidential  intercourse, 
for  tne  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
views;  and  if  those  views  shall  be 
favourable  to  his  imperial  majesty’s 
proposal,  of  concerting  with  them  the 
mode  in  which  such  negociations 
should  be  opened,  and  of  agreeing 
upon  the  principles  which  (according 
to  the  suggestion  of  liis  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty)  it  might  be  expedient  previ¬ 
ously  to  establish  as  the  basis  and 
foundatioh  of  a  general  discussion 
and  arrangement. — With  respect  to 
the  place  which  should  be  selected 
as  the  seat  of  the  negociations,  his 
majesty  would  not  object  to  any 
place  which,  in  addition  to  the  indis¬ 
pensable  qualification,  proposed  in 
the  note  of  his  imperial  majesty  by 
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being  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  events  of 
the  war,  should  have  that  of  afibrd- 
ing  to  his  majesty,  In  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  with  all  the  other  powers  con¬ 
cerned,  the  opportunity  of  a  prompt 
and  uninterrupted  communication 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  who  should , 
be  iqjpointed  to  represent  his  majes¬ 
ty  at  the  congress.  Geo.  CA>miNG. 
Foreign  Office,  April  25,  1807. 

No.  S.-»Note  from  the  Prince  de 

Starhembers  to  Mr  Secretary  Can- 

ning,  dateaNw.  20,  1807. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  inform  his  excellency  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  secreta^  of  state  for  the  de- 
artment  of  foreign  afiairs,  that  he 
as  received  positive  orders  from  his 
court,  to  make  to  the  British  minis¬ 
try  the  most  earnest  representations 
on  the  Importance  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  struggle  which  still  exists  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France ;  and  the 
efiects  of  which  may  produce  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  most  fatal  conse¬ 
quences.  His  majesty  the  emperor 
and  king,  animated  by  a  constant 
desire  to  eicet  the  restoration  of  re¬ 
pose  and  tranquillity,  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  request  officially  and  earnest¬ 
ly  his  Britannic  majesty  to  declare 
his  intentions  on  this  point  in  evin¬ 
cing  to  him  his  i  disposition  to  enter 
into  a  negociation  for  a  maritime 
j>eace  upon  a  basis  suitable  to  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  interests  of  the  powers  who 
may  take  a  part  in  it.  The  cabinet 
of  St  James’s  has  explained  itself  too 
often  respecting  its  desire  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  peace,  for  the  un¬ 
dersigned  not  to  flatter  himself  that 
he  shall  now  obtain  the  formal  as¬ 
surance  wished  for  by  his  court, 
which  will  completely  prove  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  sincerity 


of  the  pacific  views  of  England.  Tli? 
undersigned,  &c.'  Louis  pkince  de 
Staruemberg. 

No.  4.— Abte  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhem- 
hergy  dated  Nov.  23,  1807. 

The  undersigned,  his  mmesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo¬ 
reign  afiairs,  has  laid  before  the  king 
his  master  the  official  note  presented 
by  the  prince  de  Starhemberg,  en¬ 
voy  extraordinary  and  minister  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  of  his  imperial  majesty 
the  ^peror  of  Austria,  in  which  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg  expresses,  by 
order  of  his  court,  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  imperial  majesty  for  the  termi- 
naUon  of  the  present  contest  between 
Great  Britain  ahd  France,  and  re- 
(Quires  a  sincere  and  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty’s  sentiments  upon 
that  subject  His  majesty  having  re¬ 
peatedly  and  recenfly  declared  his 
disposition  and  desire  to  enter  into  a 
negociation  for  a  peace  on  secure 
ana  honourable  terms,  and  this  de¬ 
claration  having  been  made  in  the 
most  regular  and  authentic  manner 
to  the  Austrian  government,  in  the 
answer  which  the  undersigned  was 
commanded  to  return  to  the  official 
ofier  by  the  prince  de  Starhemberg 
(in  the  montn  of  April  last)  of  his 
imperial  majesty’s  mediation ;  and  in 
that  which  his  majesty  has  since  di¬ 
rected  to  be  returned  to  a  similar  of¬ 
fer  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  which  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  court  of  Vienna ;  his 
majesty  cannot  receive  without  sur¬ 
prise  an  ^plicadon  for  It  renewal  of 
the  declaration  of  sentiments  of  which 
the  court  of  Vienna  has  been  so  long 
and  so  formally  in  possession.  His 
majesty  will  not  believe  that  any  far¬ 
ther  declaradon  can  be  necessary  for 
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She  piiiiaose  of  proving  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  a  sincerity  which  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  cannot  question.  But 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a 
friendly  power,  expressed  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  anxiety,  his 
majesty  is,  nevertheless,  willmg  to 
repeat  once  more  the  assurance,  al¬ 
ready  so  often  repeated,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  is  now,  as  he  has  at  all  times 
t>een,  prepared  to  enter  into  negoci- 
ation  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
peace  as  shall  settle,  on  6qual  terms, 
^e  respective  interests  of  the  powers 
engag^  in  the  war,  as  shall  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  majesty’s  fidelity  to 
his  allies,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
tranquillity  and  securiw  of  Europe. 
The  undersigned,  &c.  George  Can¬ 
ning. 

No.  5. — Note  from  the  Prince  de 

Starhemherg  to  Mr  Secretary  Can¬ 
nings  dated  Jan.  1,  1808. 

The  undersigned,  obeying  the  or¬ 
ders  of  his  court,  in  conforming  to  the 
desire  of  that  of  the  Thuilleries,  has 
the  honour  to  inform  his  excellency 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign 
department,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  pacific  dispositions  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty,  announced  in  the  an¬ 
swer  returned  on  the  '23d  of  Nov. 
last,  to  his  official  note  of  the  20th  of 
the  same  month,  he  is  charged  to 
propose  to  the  English  ministry  to 
send  immediately  plenipotentiaries 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  all  the  powers  at  present  at 
war  with  EngUmd.  This  explicit  and 
frank  invitation  must  furnish  a  proof 
of  the  good  faith  and  of  the  sincere 
intention  of  France  to  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of.war ;  And  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  consents,  with  eagerness, 
to  be  me  intermediary  of  a  result  so 
desirable.  It  is  hoped,  that  the  court 


of  London  will  not  hesitate  to  recog¬ 
nize,  on  this  occasion,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  proposal  which  is  made 
to  it,  and  that  it  will  be  disposed  to 
give  a  fresh  proof  of  that  desire 
which  it  has  so  often  expressed,  to 
restore  repose  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
by  naming  negociators  to  be  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  important  interests  to  be 
discussed.  To  avoid  every  species  of 
del^,  the  undersigned  is  authorized 
by  France  to  give  passports  to  the 
ministers  whom  the  cabinet  of  St 
James’s  may  appoint  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  mode  in  which  these  o- 
vertures  are  submitted  to  the  court 
of  London,  and  the  measures  which 
are  taken  towards  realizing  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  them  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  delay,  will  effectually  demon¬ 
strate  the  spirit  of  conciliation  by 
which  they  are  dictated.  The  un¬ 
dersigned,  &c. 

Louis  Prince  de  STARiuMBERq. 

No.  6. — Note  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhem- 
bergs  dated  Jan.  8,  1808. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state  ror  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  has  laid  before  the  king 
his  master,  the  note  delivered  to  him 
the  second  of  this  month  by  the 
Prince  de  Starhemherg,  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  In  stating  himself  to  be 
charged  to  propose  to  the  British 
government  the  immediate  sending 
of  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris,  the 
prince  de  Starhemherg  has  omitted 
to  explain  from  whom  he  has  receiv¬ 
ed  that  commission,  whether  ffoni 
his  imperial  master  or  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France.  If  the  prince 
de  Starhemherg  has,  in  this  instance, 
acted  under  the  specific  and  immedi¬ 
ate  orders  pf  tijs  court,  opd  if  thi; 
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proposal  to  his  majesty  to  send  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  to  Paris  is  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  originating  at  Vienna,  the 
undersigned  is  conunanded  to  ex- 

f>ress  his  majesty’s  concern  that  so 
ittle  reference  should  appear  to  have 
been  had,  in  framing  the  proposal 
now  offered  for  his  majesty’s  consi¬ 
deration,  to  the  correspondence 
which  has  already  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  of  London  and  Vi¬ 
enna,  upon  the  subject  of  a  negocia- 
tion  for  peace.  Aner  so  long  an  in¬ 
terval  has  been  suffered  to  elapse 
since  the  acceptance  by  his  majesty, 
in  April  last,  of  the  offer  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty’s  mediation,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  could  hardly  have  expected 
that  the  same  offer  should  now  be  re- 

{leated  (if  indeed  the  prince  de  Star- 
lemberg’s  note  is  to  be  construed  as 
a  repetition  of  it)  without  any  notifi¬ 
cation  of  the  acceptance  of  those 
conditions  which  were  at  that  time 
stated  by  his  majesty  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable  preliminaries  to  the  opening  of 
a  negociation.  And  while  the  note 
of  the  undersigned  of  the  23d  of 
November  last  is  cited  by  the  prince 
de  Starhemberg  as  the  foundation  of 
the  present  proposal,  his  majesty  ob¬ 
serves  with  surprise,  that  this  propo¬ 
sal  nevertheless  extends  only  to  tlie 
powers  combined  with  France  in  the 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  not 
to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war  with  France.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  court  of  Vienna  is  no  o- 
therwise  concerned  in  the  step  which 
the  prince  de  Starhemberg  has  ta¬ 
ken,  than  as  having  generally  autho¬ 
rized  that  minister  to  receive  and  to 
convey  to  the  British  government 
whatever  communications  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  might  think  fit 
to  intrust  to  him,  the  undersigned  is 
commanded,  in  that  case,  to  remark 
to  the  prince  de  Starhemberg,  that 


although  the  character  which  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg  holds  from 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  forma¬ 
lities  by  which  he  is  accredited  to 
his  majesty,  entitle  him  to  immediate 
and  implicit  confidence  in  every  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  diplomatic  functions,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
imperial  master;  yet  that  when  he 
professes  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
another  power,  the  statement  of  some 
precise  authority,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  specific  and  authenti¬ 
cated  document,  could  alone  justify 
the  court  to  which  he  addresses  him¬ 
self,  in  founding  a  public  and  import¬ 
ant  measure  upon  such  a  communi¬ 
cation.  From  the  tenour  of  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg’s  note  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  note  of  the  under¬ 
signed  of  the  23d  of  November  has 
been  communicated  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France.  The  government  of 
France  is  therefore  in  possession  of 
a  solemn  and  authentic  pledge  of  the 

Jiacific  dispositions  of  his  majesty.  It 
bllows  that  a  pledge  equally  solemn 
and  authentic  of  the  reciprocal  dis- 

Eositions  of  France,  is  reasonably  to 
e  expected  by  his  majesty,  before 
his  majesty  can  be  caned  upon  to 
make  any  further  advance.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  his  majesty  to  send  negocia- 
tors  to  Paris,  unaccompanied  as  it  is 
with  any  ostensible  and  unequivocal 
return  on  the  part  of  France  for  the 
declarations  already  made  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  name,  is  so  far  from  being  a 
proof  of  any  such  reciprocal  disposi¬ 
tion,  that  it  can  be  construed  no  o- 
therwise  by  his  majesty  than  as  im¬ 
plying  an  unjustifi^le  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  majesty’s  professions. 
Nor  is  the  want  of  such  formal  au¬ 
thority  and  of  such  reciprocal  assu¬ 
rance,  the  only,  or  the  most  material 
defect  in  the  prince  de  Starhem¬ 
berg’s  conamunication.  His  majesty 
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is  called  upon  to  send  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  to  Paris  tq  negociate'  for  peace, 
without  the  slightest  intjmation  be- 
ing  given  to  his  majesty  of  the  basis 
on  wliich  it  is  proposed  that  such  ne- 
gociation  should  be  founded.  If  it 
could  ever  have  been  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  previous  settlement  of 
a  basis  of  negociation  were  necessa¬ 
ry  to  the  hope  of  its  successful  ter¬ 
mination,  the  experience  of  the  last 
negociation  with  France  would  have 
placed  that  question  beyond  contro¬ 
versy.  The  experience  of  the  last 
negociation  has  iurther  demonstrated 
the  disadvantage  and  inconveniency 
of  a  negociation  conducted  at  Paris. 
His  majesty  is  willing  to  treat  witli 
France :  but  he  will  treat  only  on  .a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  He  is 
ready  to  treat  with  the  allies  of 
France :  but  the  negociation  must  e- 
qually  embrace  the  interests  of  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain.  As  soon  as 
the  basis  of  negociation  shall  have 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and 
an  unexceptionable  place  of  negocia¬ 
tion  agreed  upon,  his  majesty  will  be 
prepared  to  name  plenmotentiaries 
to  meet  those  of  the  otner  powers 
engaged  in  the  war :  but  his  majes¬ 
ty  wUl  not  again  consent  to  send  his 
plenipotentiaries  to  a  hostile  capital. 
But  while  his  majesty  has  permitted 
the  undersigned  to  address  this  frank 
and  unequivocal  exposition  of  his 
majesty’s  sentiments  to  the  minister 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  is,  at  the  same  time,  char¬ 
ged  to  state  distinctly  to  the  prince 
de  Starhemberg,  that  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  any  authentic  proof  of  the 
prince  de  Starhemberg’s  commission 
to  enter  into  any  explanations  in  the 
name  of  the  French  government,  or 
to  afford  any  assurance  by  which  that 
government  could  be  bound,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  not  directed  the  Undersign¬ 


ed  to  give  any  authority  to  the  prince 
de  Starhemberg  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  his  majesty  to  the  government  of 
France.  The  undersigned  has  the 
honour  to  request  the  prince  de  Star¬ 
hemberg  to  accept,  &c. 

George  Canning. 
No.  1.—^Note  from  the  Prince  de 
Starhembereto  Mr  Secretary  Can- 
fling,  dateoLondon,  Jan.  12, 1808, 
received  the  13th. 

The  imdersigned  has  the  honour 
to  inform  his  excellency  the  secreta¬ 
ry  of  state  for  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment,  that  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  his  court,  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  oblige  him  to  demand  pass¬ 
ports  for  himself  and  all  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  Austrian  mission  at 
London.  The  undersigned  purposes 
to  make  use  of  tliem  as  soon  as  he 
shall  have  received  from  the  French 
government  the  passports  which  he 
demanded  by  the  messenger  whom 
he  dispatched  yesterday.  The  un¬ 
dersigned,  &c.  Louis  Prince  de 
Starhemberg. 

No.  8. — Letter  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starhem¬ 
berg,  dated  Jan.  13, 1808. 

Sir,  having  received  information 
that  Mr  Adair  has  actually  quitted 
Vienna,  in  consequence  of  an  inti¬ 
mation  from  the  Austrian,  govern¬ 
ment,  1  have  the  honour  of  request¬ 
ing  that  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  acquaint  me  what  is  the  latest 
date,  at  which  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr  Adair  was  still  at 
Vienna.  I  have,  &c.  Geo.  Canning. 

No.  9. — Note  from  the  Prince  de 
Starhemberg  to  Mr  Secretary  Can¬ 
ning,  dated  London,  Jan.  13, 
1808. 

In  answer  to  the  note  which  the 
undersigned  ha^  just  received  from 
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his  excellency  the  secretary  of  state> 
he  has  the  honour  to  inform  his  ex¬ 
cellency,  that  the  last  dispatches 
which  he  has  received  from  his  court, 
were  of  the  30th  of  October,  and 
that  no  mention  was  made  in  them 
of  the  departure  of  Mr  Adair.  The 
undersigned,  &c. 

Louis  Prince  de  Starhembebg. 

No.  10. — Note  from  Mr  Secretary 
Canning  to  the  Prince  de  Starkem- 
bergf  dated  Jan.  IS,  1808. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
ailairs,  has  the  honour  to  inclose  to . 
the  prince  de  Starhemberg,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  from  his  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Austria,  the  passports  which 
he  has  demanded  for  himself  and  for 
the  Austrian  mission  at  this  court; 
having  it,  at  the  same  tjme,  in  com¬ 
mand  from  the  king  his  master,  to 
express  his  majesty’s  deep  re^et, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  orders  of  his  court,  should 
have  imposed  on  the  prince  de  Star- 
'  hemberg  the  necessity  of  demanding 
them.  The  undersigned  ,&c. 

George  Canning. 

AvSTSiix^— Declaration  qftheEmpe- 
ror  of  Austria  against  England ; 
dated  Vienna,  Feo.  18/A,  1808. 

During  the  war  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  his  im- 
'perial,  royal,  and  apostolic  majesty 
lias  continually  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
press  the  belligerent  powers  with  the 
motives  which  ought  to  induce  them 
to  concur  in  endeavouring  to  insure 
a  general  peace.  The  court  of  Vien¬ 
na,  irom  that  time,  declared  its  sen¬ 
timents  to  the  cabinet  of  St  James’s, 
and  the  imperial  envoy  at  London, 
Prince  Starhemberg  received  formal 
fnd  pressing  instructions.  But  as  the 


British  ministry,  in  an  answer  tfr 
diese  written  communications,  de¬ 
clared  that  its  answer  must  depend 
on  its  allies,  the  salutary  propositions 
of  Austria  could  not  but  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  disregarded,  and  soon  after  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  continent 
were  regulated,  without  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  Great  Britain.  His  impe¬ 
rial,  royal,  and  apostolic  majesty  con¬ 
tinued,  nevertheless,  convinced  of  the 
utility,  and  even  of  the  necessity,  of 
a  general  pacification ;  and  this  con¬ 
viction  afforded  him  new  motives  for 
renewing  this  pressing  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  court  of  London.  In 
July,  soon  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace,  the  prince  of  Starhemberg  a- 
gun  received  orders  to  induce  the 
British  minist^  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
elation  with  France,  in  order  that 
the  continental  peace  might  be  con¬ 
nected  with  and  confirmed  by,' a  ma¬ 
ritime  peace ;  but  these  propositions 
were  not  more  successfid  than  the 
former  had  been,  and  the  answer  of 
England  was  evasive.  His  majesty, 
however,  thought  it  right  to  return 
to  a  subject  of^e  most  material  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  general  system  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
Austrian  provinces  in  particular.— 
Prince  Starhemberg  was,  therefore, 
for  the  third  time,  directed,  in  Sept. 
1807,  to  make  some  farther  overtures, 
connected  with  the  former  measures 
of  the  court  of  Vienna.  But  before 
his  majesty’s  ambassador  reported 
the  result  of  his  communication,  the 
court  of  London  declared  its  senti¬ 
ments  with  regmd  to  a  maritime 
peace,  in  so  positive  a  marmer,  refu¬ 
sing,  at  the  same  time,  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  making  an.  attack  on  Co¬ 
penhagen,  and  seizing  the  Danish 
fleet,  without  assigning  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  cause  of  these  violent  measure^ 
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endeavouring  to  justify  those  companied  them.  Should  the  court 
proceedings,  their  infringements  6f  of,  St  James’s  reject  these  proposals^ 
the  unquestionable  rights  of  neutral  or  purposely  protract  giving  any  an- 
powers,  by  official  declarations,  which  swer,  prince  Starhemberg  was  direct* 
BO  evidently  clashed  with  the  princi-  ed  to  demand  his  passports,  and  leave 
pies  adopted  by  other  great  powers,  London,  with  every  person  belong- 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive,  ing  to  the  embassy,  it  was  the  em- 
in  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  peror’s  will  that  the  above  instruc- 
minister,  u  disposition  to  remove  the  tions  should  be  restricted  to  such 
possibility  of  peace  to  a  greater  dis-  points  of  general  interest,  as  were 
tance,  and  not  to  listen  to  whatever  most  likely  to  move  the  British  ca- 
had  any  tendency  to  restore  the  binet  to  receive  his  proposals  with  at- 
tranquiUity  of  Europe.  The  impres-  tention  and  kindness ;  and  if  his  im- 
aion  which  this  conduct,  destructive  perial  majesty  ordered  no  complaint^ 
of  all  the  hopes  which  his  majesty  to  be  inserted  of  the  numerous  viola- 
had  fondly  conceived,  made  on  him,  tions  of  his  right,  as  a  neutral  power, 
was  as  deep  as  it  was  painful.  With-  violations,  with  regard  to  which  his 
out  waiting  for  the  farther  reports  of  majesty  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
prince  Starhemberg,  ordersskill  more  the  least  redress  or  compensation,  the 
urgent  and  more  positive  were  sent  reasons,  no  doubt,  will  be  obvious, 
him,  than  he  had  before  received. —  which  induced  his  majesty  to  pass  by 
These  instructions,  bearing  date  the  in  silence  whatever  concerned  his 
30th  October,  contained,  Ist,  a  re-  personal  interest.  His  imperial  ma- 
'  capitulation  of  all  former  transac-  iesty’s  ambassador  in  London  could 
tions,  and  directed  him  to  represent  but  execute  the  positive  orders,  which 
to  the  cabinet  of  St  James’s  in  the  he  received  from  Vienna,  to  their  full 
Strongest  colours,  tlie  unavoidable  extent.  But  being  of  opinion  that  he 
consequences  of  its  conduct,  and  to  might  yet  indulge  an  hope  of  being 
insist,  in  the  most  earnest  maimer,  able  to  prevail  on  the  English  minis- 
on  an  open  declaration  of  its  real  try  to  shew  more  pacific  sentiments 
sentiments,  with  regard  to  peace,  and  towards  France,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
to  avail  himself  of  ^1  possible  means  press,  at  first,  part  only  of  his  orders 
to  lead  it  both  to  sentiments  of  mo-  in  a  note,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr 
deration,  htted  for  the  present  situa-  Canning  on  the  20th  November.  The 
tion,  and  meeting  the  wishes  of  Eu-  secretary  of  state  answered  that  note 
rope.  The  dispatches  closed  with  the  by  a  mere  repetition  of  the  declara- 
precise  orders — to  apply  once  more  tion  made  to  Austria  since  the  month 
on  this  subject  in  an  official  manner  of  April,  1807.  As  all  further  repre- 
to  his  Britannic  majesty’s  minister  sentations  were  now  evidently  inef^ 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  to  make  to  fectual,  a  final  notification  was  sent , 
him  the  formal  proposal  to  enter  in-  on  the  22d  December  to  prince  Star- 
to  negociations  for  a  maritime  peace,  hemberg,  which  repeated  the  order 
on  such  principles  as  answered  the  of  the  30th  October,  and  directed 
interests  of  all  the  powers  concerned,  him,  before  his  departure,  to  give  in 
and  as  a  provision^  proof  of  his  paci-  a  note  explaining  circumstanti^ly  tlie 
fic  disposition,  to  desist  from  the  motives  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to- 
measures  pursued  against  Denmark,  wards  that  of  London.  These  dis¬ 
bud  retraa  the  decl^tion  which  ac-  patches,  however,  did  not  arrive  ia 
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London  till  prince  Starhemberp  had 
applied  tor,  and  received,  his  passes, 
and  lie  no  longer  could  have  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  deliver  in  the  note  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  him.  This  repre¬ 
sentation,  which  is  confined  to  the 
official  communications  that  have  pass¬ 
ed  between  the  two  governments,  is 
sufficient  to  shew  that  the  cabinet  of 
St  James’s  cannot  mistake  the  cau¬ 
ses,  nor  the  motives,  which  have  in¬ 
duced  his  apostolic  majesty  to  break 
oft*  the  connection,  which  has  hither¬ 
to  existed  between  Austria  and  Great 
Britain.  The  emperor,  nevertheless, 
wishes  to  see  the  moment  arrive, 
when  the  court  of  London,  sensible 
of  its  true  interests,  shall,  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  justice,  judge  of,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  situation  of  England,  with 
that  of  the  other  powers,  and  there¬ 
by  enable  his  majesty  to  renew  with 
it  his  former  friendly  connections. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OP 
RUSSIA. 

Tlie  greater  value  the  emperor  at¬ 
tached  to  the  iriendship  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty,  the  greater  was  his 
regret  at  perceiving  that  that  mo- 
narcli  altogether  separated  himself 
fVnm  him. 

Twice  has  the  emperor  taken  up 
arms,  in  which  his  cause  was  most 
directly  tliat  of  England ;  and  he  so¬ 
licited  in  vain  from  England  a  co- 
ojieration  which  her  interest  required. 
He  did  not  demand  that  her  troops 
should  be  united  with  his ;  he  de¬ 
sired  only  that  they  should  effect  a 
diversion.  He  was  astonished  that 
in  her  cause  she  did  not  act  in  union 
with  him ;  but  coolly  contemplating 
a  bloody  spectacle,  in  a  war  which 
had  been  kindled  at  her  will,  she 
sent  troops  to  attack  Buenos  Ayres. 
One  part  of  her  armies,  which  ap¬ 


peared  destined  to  make  a  diversion 
in  Italy,  quitted  at  length  Sicil}', 
where  it  was  assembled.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  done 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  coasts 
of  Naples,  when  it  was  understood 
that  it  was  occupied  in  attempting  to 
seize  and  appropriate  to  itselt  Egypt. 

But  what  sensibly  touched  the  heart 
of  his  imperial  majesty  was,  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  England,  contrary  to  her 
good  ^th,  and  the  express  and  pre¬ 
cise  terms  of  treaties,  troubled  at  sea 
the  commerce  of  his  subjects.  And 
at  what  an  epoch!  When  the  blood  of 
Russians  was  shedding  in  the  most 
glorious  warfares ;  which  drew  down, 
and  fixed  against  the  armies  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  all  the  military  force 
of  his  majesty  the  eniperor  of  thy 
French,  with  whom  England  was, 
and  is  now,  at  war. 

When  the  two  emperors  made 
peace,  his  majesty,  in  spite  of  his 
just  resentments  against  England,  did 
not  refrain  from  rendering  her  ser¬ 
vice.  His  majesty  stipulated,  even 
in  the  very  treaty,  that  he  would  be¬ 
come  mediator  between  her  and 
France ;  and  finally  he  offered  his 
mediation'  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  His  majesty  announced  to  the 
king,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  honourable  conditions. 
But  the  British  ministry,  apparently 
faithful  to  that  plan  which  was  to 
loosen  and  break  the  bonds  which 
had  connected  Russia  and  England, 
rejected  the  mediation. 

The  peace  between  Russia  and 
France  was  to  prepare  a  general 
peace.  Then  it  was  tliat  England 
suddenly  quitted  that  apparent  ler 
thargy  to  which  she  had  ^andoned 
herself  :  but  it  was  to  cast  upon  the 
north  of  Europe  new  firebrands,  which 
were  to  enkindle  and  nourish  the 
flames  of  war,  which  she  did  not 
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wish  to  see  extinguished.  Her  fleets 
and  her  troops  appeared  upon  the 
coasts  of  Denmark,  to  execute  there 
an  act  of  violence  of  which  history, 
so  fertile  in  examples,  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  a  single  parallel.  A  tranquil 
and  moderate  power,  which,  by  long 
and  unchanging  wisdom,  had  obtain¬ 
ed  in  the  circle  of  monarchies  a  mo¬ 
ral  dignity,  sees  itself  assaulted  and 
treated  as  if  it  had  been  forging  plots, 
and  meditating  the  ruin  of  England; 
and  all  to  justify  its  prompt  and  to¬ 
tal  spoliation. 

The  emperor,  wounded  in  his  dig¬ 
nity,  in  the  interests  of  his  people, 
in  his  engagements  with  the  courts 
of  the  north,  by  this  act  of  violence 
committed  in  the  Baltic,  which  is  an 
inclosed  sea,  whose  tranquillity  had 
been  for  a  long  period,  and  with  the 
privity  of  the  cabinet  of  St  James’s, 
the  subject  of  reciprocal  guarantee, 
did  not  dissemble  bis  resentment 
against  England,  and  announced  to 
her  that  he  could  not  remain  insen¬ 
sible  to  it. 

His  majesty  did  not  foresee  that 
when  England,  having  employed  her 
force  successfully,  was  about  to  bear 
away  her  prey,  she  would  commit 
a  new  outrage  against  Denmark,  and 
that  his  majesty  was  to  share  in  it. 
New  proposals  were  made,  each  more 
insidious  than  the  foregoing,  which 
were  to  connect  with  the  British 
power,  Denmark  subjected,  disgra¬ 
ced,  and  affecting  to  applaud  what 
had  been  wrought  against  her. 

The  emperor  still  less  foresaw  that 
it  would  be  proposed  to  him  that  he 
should  guarantee  this  submission,  and 
that  he  should  pledge  himself  that 
this  act  of  violence  should  have  no 
unpleasant  consequences  to  England. 
Her  ambassador  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  propose  to  his  majesty’s 
ministry,  that  his  majesty  slxoidd  be¬ 


come  the  apologist  and  the  protec¬ 
tor  of  what  he  had  so  lou^y  blamed. 

To  this  proceeding  of  the  cabinet 
of  St  James’s,  the  emperor  paid  no 
other  attention  than  it  deserved.  He 
thought  it  time  to  put  limits  to  his 
moderation. 

The  prince  royal  of  Denmark,  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  character  full  of  ener¬ 
gy  and  nobleness,  and  possessing 
from  Providence,  a  dignity  equal  to 
his  high  rank,  had  informed  tne  em¬ 
peror,  that,  justly  incensed  at  what 
had  taken  place  at  Copenhagen,  he 
had  not  ratified  the  convention,  and 
considered  it  as  of  no  effect. 

At  this  moment  he  has  just  com¬ 
municated  to  his  imperial  majesty, 
new  proposals  which  have  been  maae 
to  him,  which  serve  only  to  inflame 
his  resistance  instead  of  appeasing 
it ;  because  they  tend  to  impress  up¬ 
on  his  actions  the  seal  of  degradation, 
the  impression  of  which  they  have 
never  borne. 

The  emperor,  touched  with  the 
confidence  which  the  prince  royal 

fdaced  in  him,  and  having  considered 
lis  own  peculiar  complaints  against 
England ;  having  maturely  exami¬ 
ned,  too,  the  engagements  which  he 
had  entered  into  with  the  powers  of 
the  north — engagements  formed  by 
the  empress  Catherine,  and  by  his 
late  majesty,  the  emperor,  both  of 
glorious  memory — has  resolved  to 
fulfil  them.  His  imperial  majesty, 
therefore,  breaks  oft  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  England ;  he  recals  the 
whole  of  the  mission  which  he  has 
sent  thither,  and  no  longer  chuses 
to  keep  with  him  that  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty.  Theresha]l,from  hence¬ 
forth,  be  no  connection  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  emperor  declares,  that  he  an¬ 
nuls,  and  for  ever,  every  preceding 
convention  between  England  and 
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Russia,  and  particularly  that  entered 
into  in  1801,  the  5th  (17th)  of  tlie 
month  of  June. 

He  proclaims  anew  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  that  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  empress 
Catherine,  and  engages  never  to  re¬ 
cede  from  that  system. 

He  demands  of  England,  complete 
■atisfaction  to  all  his  subjects,  for 
their  just  reclamations  of  vessels  and 
merchandize,  detained  against  tlie 
express  tenor  of  treaties  concluded 
in  his  own  reign. 

The  emperor  engages,  there  shall 
be  no  re-establishment  of  concord, 
between  Russia  and  England,  till  sa¬ 
tisfaction  shall  have  been  given  to 
Denmark. 

The  emperor  expects  tliat  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty,  instead  of  suffering 
his  ministers,  as  he  docs,  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  fresh  war,  listening  on¬ 
ly  to  his  own  feelings,  will  be  dispo- 
iicd  to  conclude  such  treaty,  with  his 
majesty,  the  emperor  of  France,  as 
shall  prolong,  (to use  the  expression) 
interminably,  (d  totUe  la  terme\  the 
invaluable  blessings  of  peace. 

^Vllen  the  emperor  shall  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  upon  all  the  preceding  points 
and  especially  upon  that  ot  peace 
between  France  and  England,  witli- 
out  which  no,  part  of  Europe  can 
promise  itself  real  tranquillity,  his 
imperial  majesty  will  then  gladly  re¬ 
sume  witli  Great  Britain  those  re¬ 
lations  of  amity,  which,  under  the 

1'ust  discontent  which  he  could  not 
lut  feel,  he  has,  perhaps,  preserved 
too  long. 

Given  at  St  Petersburgh,  20th 
(31st)  October. 

DECLARATION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE 
KING  OF'gREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  overtures  made  to  his  majes¬ 
ty  by  the  govemiftent  of  Russia  and 


of  France,  have  not  led  to  negeoa- 
tion,  and  the  intercourse  to  which 
tliose  overtures  gave  rise  being  ter¬ 
minated,  his  majesty  thinks  it  right, 
thus  promptly  and  publicly,  to  n^e 
known  its  termination. 

The  continued  appearance  of  a 
negociation,  when  peace  has  been 
found  to  be  utterly  unattainable, 
could  be  advantageous  only  to  the 
enemy. 

It  might  enable  France  to  sow  dis¬ 
trust  and  jealousy  in  the  councils  of 
those  who  are  combined  to  resist  her 
oppression;  and  if,  among  the  na¬ 
tions  which  groan  under  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  French  alliance,  or  among 
those  which  maintain  against  France 
a  doubtful  and  precarious  indepen¬ 
dence,  there  should  be  any  which, 
even  now,  are  balancing  between  the 
certain  ruin  of  a  prolonged  inactivi¬ 
ty,  and  the  contingent  dangers  of  an' 
effort  to  save  themselves  from  that 
ruin ;  to  nations,  so  situated,  the  de¬ 
lusive  prospect  of  a  peace  between  ' 
Great  Britain  and  France  could  not 
fail  to  be  peculiarly  injurious,  llieir 
preparations  might  be  relaxed  by 
the  .vain  hope  of  returning  tranquil¬ 
lity,  or  their  purpose  shaken  by  the 
apprehension  of  being  leflto  contend 
atone. 

That  such  was,  in  fact,  the  main 
object  of  France,  in  the  proposals 
transmitted  to  his  majesty  from  Er- 
furth,  his  majesty  entertained  a  strong 
persuasion. 

But  at  a  moment  when  results  so 
awful  from  their  importance,  and  so 
tremendous  from  their  uncertainty, 
might  be  depending  upon  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  peace  or  war,  the  king  felt 
it  due  to  himselfto  ascertain,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  views 
and  intentions  of  his  enemies. 

It  was  difficult  for  his  mmesty  to 
believe,  that  the  ^emperor  of  Russia 
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had  devoted  himself  so  blindly  and 
fatally  to  the  violence  and  ambition 
of  the  power  with  which  his  imperial 
majesty  had  unfortunately  become 
allied,  as  to  be  prepared  openly  to 
abet  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy ;  and  to  acknowle^e  and 
maintain  the  right  assumed  by  ^ance, 
to  depose  and  imprison  friendly  so- 
vereims,  and  forcibly  to  transfer  to 
herself  the  allegiance  of  indepen¬ 
dent  nations. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed 
to  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociation  for  a  general  peace,  in 
concert  with  his  majesty’s  mlies,  and 
to  treat,  either  on  the  basis  of  the 
uti-possidetU  (heretofore  the  subject 
of  so  much  controversy,)  or  on  any 
other  basis,  consistent  with  justice, 
honour,  and  equality,  his  majesty  de- 
fcrmined  to  meet  this  seeming  fair¬ 
ness  and  moderation-,  with  fairness 
and  moderation,  on  his  majesty’s 
part,  real  and  sincere. 

The  king  professed  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  such  ne^ociation,  in 
concurrence  with  his  allies ;  and  un¬ 
dertook  forthwith  to  communicate 
to  them  the  proposals  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  had  received. — But  as  his  ma¬ 
jesty  was  not  connected  with  Spain 
by  a  formal  treaty  of  allianoe,  his 
majesty  thought  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  engagements  which 
he  had  contracted,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  with  that  nation,  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  majesty  as  no  less 
sacred,  and  no  less  binding  upon  his 
majesty,  than  the  most  solemn  trea¬ 
ties;  and  to  express  his  majesty’s 
just  confidence  that  the  government 
of  Spain,  acting  in  the  name  of  his 
his  Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  was  understood  to  be  a 
party  to  the  negociation. 

The  reply  retiumed  by  France  to 


this  proposition  of  his  majesty,  casta 
off  at  once  the  thin  disguise  which 
had  been  assumed  for  a  momentary 
purpose,  and  displays,  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  that  government.  The 
universal  Spanish  nation  is  descri¬ 
bed  by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
“  The  Spanish  Insurgents and  the 
demand  for  the  admission  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain,  as  a  party  to  any 
negociation,  is  rejected  as  inadmis¬ 
sible  and  insulting. 

With  astonishment,  as  well  as  with 
grief,  his  majesty  has  received  from 
the  emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  simi¬ 
lar  in  effect,  although  less  indecorous 
in  tone  and  manner.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  also  stigmatises  as  “  insvr- 
rection,”  the  glorious  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  people  in  behalf  of  their  le¬ 
gitimate  sovereign,  and  in  defence 
of  the  independence  of  their  country; 
thus  giving  the  sanction  of  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty’s  authority,  to  an  usur- 
ation,  which ‘has  no  paridlel  in  the 
istory  of  the  world. 

The  king  would  readily  have  em¬ 
braced  an  opportunity  of  negociation 
which  might  have  afforded  any  hopes 
or  prospect  of  a  peace  compatible 
with  justice  and  with  honour.  His 
majesty  deeply  laments  an  issue,  by 
which  the  sufferings  of  Europe  are 
aggravated  and  prolonged.  But  nei¬ 
ther  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  nor 
the  generosity  of  the  British  nation, 
would  admit  of  his  majesty’s  consent¬ 
ing'  to  commence  a  negociation,  by 
the  abandonment  of  a  brave  and  lity- 
al  people,  who  are  contending  for 
the  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
man ;  and  whose  exertions,  in  a  cause 
so  unquestionably  just,  bis  majesty 
has  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  sus¬ 
tain. 

"VS'estminster,  December  l.ilh. 
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The  declaration  issued  at  St  Pe« 
tersburgh,  by  his  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  all  the  Russias,  has  excited  in 
his  majesty’s  mind  the  strongest  sen¬ 
sations  of  astonishment>and  regret. 

His  majesty  was  not  unaware  of 
the  nature  oif  those  secret  engage¬ 
ments  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
Russia  in  the  conferences  of  Tilsit. 
But  his  majesty  had  entertained  the 
hope,  that  a  review  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  that  unfortunate  negociation, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  its  effects  upon 
the  glory  of  the  Russian  name,  and 
upon  the  interest  of  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire,  would  have  induced  his  imperial 
majesty  to  extricate  himselffrom  the 
embarrassment  of  those  new  counsels 
and  connections  which  he  had  adopt¬ 
ed  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and 
alarm,  and  to  return  to  a  policy  more 
congenial  to  the  principles  which  he 
has  so  invariably  professed,  and  more 
eonducive  to  the  honour  of  his  croivn, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

This  hope  has  dictated  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  utmost  forbearance  and  mo¬ 
deration  in  ail  his  diplomatic  inter¬ 
course  with  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burgh  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

His  majesty  had  much  cause  for 
suspicion,  and  just  ground  of  com- 

{ilaint.  But  he  abstained  from  the 
anguage  of  reproach.  His  majesty 
deemed  it  necessary  to  require  speci¬ 
fic  explanation  with  respect  to  those 
arrangements  with  France,  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  which  from  his  majesty 
could  not  but  confirm  the  impression 
already  received  of  their  character 
and  tendency.  But  his  majesty,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  directed  the  demand  of 
that  explanation  to  be  made,  not  on¬ 
ly  without  asperity  or  the  indication 
of  any  hostile  disposition,  but  with 
tliat  considerate  regard  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  situation  of  the  emperor  of 


Russia,  which  resulted  from  the  re¬ 
collection  of  former  friendship,  and 
from  confidence  interrupted  but  not 
destroyed. 

The  declaration  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  proves,  that  the  object  of  his 
majesty’s  forbearance  and  modera¬ 
tion  has  not  been  attained.  It  proves, 
unhappily,  that  the  influence  of  that 
power,  w'bich  is  equally  and  essen¬ 
tially  the  enemy  both  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  of  Russia, '  has  acquired  a 
decided  ascendency  in  the  counsels 
of  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh; 
and  has  been  able  to  excite  a  cause¬ 
less  enmity  between  two  nations, 
whose  long-established  connection, 
and  whose  mutual  interests  prescri¬ 
bed  the  most  intimate  union  and  co¬ 
operation. 

His  majesty  deeply  laments  the^ 
extention  of  the  calamities  of  war. — 
But  called  upon  as  he  is  to  defend 
himself  against  an  act  of  unprovoked 
hostility,  nis  majesty  is  anxious  to  re¬ 
fute,  in  tlie  face  of  the  world,  the 
pretexts  by  which  that  act  is  atteqipt- 
ed  to  be  justified. 

The  declaration  asserts,  that  his 
miyesty,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  has 
twice  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause  in 
which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
were  more  direct  than  his  own,  and 
founds  luran  this  assertion  the  charge 
against  Great  Britain,  of  having  neg¬ 
lected  to  second  and  support  the  mi¬ 
litary  operations  of  Russia. 

His  majesty  willingly  does  justice 
to  the  motives  which  originally  en¬ 
gaged  Russia  in  the  great  struggle 
against  France.  His  majesty  avows, 
with  equal  readiness,  the  interest 
which  Great  Britain  has  uniformly 
taken  in  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the 
powers  of  the  continent.  But  it  would 
surely  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  Great 
Britain,  who  was  herself  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  Prussia,  when  the  war 
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broke  outbetween  PnissiaandFrance, 
bad  an  interest  and  a  duty  more  di¬ 
rect  in  espousing  the  Prussian  quar¬ 
rel  than  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
ally  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  Germanic  con¬ 
stitution. 

It  is  not  in  a  public  declaration, 
that  his  majesty  can  discuss  the  po¬ 
licy  of  having,  at  any  particular  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  war,  effected,  or  omitted 
to  effect,  disembarkations  of  troops 
on  the  coasts  of  Naples.  But  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  war  with  the  Porte  is 
still  more  singularly  chosen  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  charge  against  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  of  indifrerence  to  the  interests 
of  her  ally :  a  war  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain,  at  the  instigation  of 
Russia,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
mmntaining  Russian  interests  against 
the  influence  of  France. 

If,  however,  tlie  peace  of  Tilsit  is 
indeed  to  be  considered  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  and  the  punishment  of  the 
imputed  inactivity  of  Great  Britain, 
his  majesty  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  emperor  of  Russia  should  have 
resorted  to  so  precipitate  and  fatal  a 
measure,  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
received  distinct  assurances,  that  his 
majesty  was  making  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  exertions  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and 
expectations  of  his  ally;  (assurances 
which  his  imperial  majesty  received 
and  acknowledged  with  apparentcon- 
fidence  and  satisfaction)  and  when 
his  majesty  was,  in  fact,  prepared  to 
employ,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  objects  of  the  war,  those 
forces  which,  after  the  peace  of  Til¬ 
sit,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
ploying  to  disconcert  a  combination 
directed  against  his  own 'immediate 
interests  and  security. 

The  vexation  of  Russian  commerce 
by  Great  Britaifi  is,  in  truth,  little 


more  than  an  imaginary  grievance. 
Upon  a  diligent  examination,  made 
by  his  majesty’s  command,  of  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  British  court  of  admiral¬ 
ty,  there  has  been  discovered  only 
a  solitary  instance  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war,  of  the  condemnation 
of  a  vessel  really  Russian :  a  vessel 
^which  liad  carried  naval  stores  to  a 
port  of  the  common  enemy.  There 
are  but  few  instances  of  Russian  ves¬ 
sels  detained ;  and  none  in  which  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  refused  to  a  party  re¬ 
gularly  complaining  of  such  deten¬ 
tion.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise,  as  well  as  of  concern,  to  his 
majesty,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  have  condescended  to  bring 
forward  a  complaint  which,  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  seriously  felt  by  those  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  urged,  might  appear  to 
be  intended  to  countenance  those  ex¬ 
aggerated  declamations,  by  which 
France  perseveringly  endeavours  to 
inflame  the  jealousy  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  justi^  her  own  invete¬ 
rate  animosity  against  Great  Britain. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  followed 
by  an  offer  of  mediadon  on  the  i>art 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  which  it  is  as¬ 
serted  tliat  his  majesty  refused. 

His  majesty  did  not  refuse  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  al¬ 
though  the  offer  of  it  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  circumstances  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  which  might  well  have  justified 
his  refusal.  The  articles  of  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Tilsit  were  not  communicated 
to  his  majesty  ;  and  sjiecifically  that 
article  of  the  treaty  in  virtue  of  which 
the  mediation  was  proposed,  and 
which  prescribed  a  limited  time  for 
the  return  pf  his  miuesty’s  answer  to 
that  proposal.  And  his  majesty  was 
thus  led  into  an  apparent  compliance 
with  a  limitation  so  offensive  to  the 
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dignity  of  an  independent  sovereim. 
But  the  answer  so  returned  by  nis 
majesty  was  not  a  refusal.  It  was  a 
conditional  acceptance.  The  condi* 
tions  required  by  his  majesty  were,— 
a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  enemy  was  disposed  to  treat ;  and 
a  communication  of  the  articles  of 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these 
conaitions  was  precisely  the  same 
which  the  emperor  of  Russia  had 
himself  annexed  not  four  months  be¬ 
fore  to  his  own  acceptance  of  the 
profiered  mediation  oi  the  emperor 
of  Austria.  The  second  was  one  which 
his  majesty  would  have  had  a  right 
to  require,  even  as  the  ally  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty ;  but  whicn  it  would 
nave  been  highly  improvident  to  omit, 
when  he  was  invited  to  confide  to  his 
imperial  mmesty  the  care  of  his  ho¬ 
nour  and  of  his  interests. 

But  even  if  these  conditions  (nei- 
tlier  of.  which  has  been  fulfilled,  al¬ 
though  the  fulfilment  of  them  has 
been  repeatedly  required  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ambassador  at  StPetersburgh, ) 
nad  not  been  in  themselves  perfectly 
natural  and  necessary;  there  were 
not  wanting  considerations  which 
might  have  warranted  his  majesty  in 
endeavouring,  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  anxiety,  to  ascertain  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  precise  nature  and 
effect  of  the  new  relations  which  his 
imperial  majesty  had  contracted. 

The  complete  abandonment  of  the 
interests  of  the  king  of  Prussia  (who 
had  twice  rejected  proposals  of  sepa¬ 
rate  peace,  from  a  strict  adherence 
to  his  engagements  with  his  imperial 
ally)  and  the  character  of  those  pro¬ 
visions  which  the  emperor  of  Russia 
was  contented  to  m^e  for  his  own 
interests  in  the  negociationsof  Tilsit, 
presented  no  encouraging  prospect 
of  the  result  of  any  exertions  which 


his  imperial  majOsty  might  be  dispo* 
sed  to  employ  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  not  while  a  French  army 
still  occupies  and  lays  waste  the  re¬ 
maining  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  Prussian  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  while 
contributions  are  arbitrarily  exacted 
by  France  from  that  remnant  of  the 
Ihxissian  monarchy,  such  as,  in  its 
entire  and  most  flourishing  state,  the 
Prussian  monarchy  would  have  been 
unable  to  discharge ;  while  the  sur¬ 
render  is  demand^,  in  time  of  peace, 
of  Prussian  fortresses,  which  had  not 
been  reduced  durii^  the  war;  and 
while  the  power  of  France  is  exerci¬ 
sed  over  Prussia  with  such  shameless 
tjranny,  as  to  designate,  and  demand 
for  instant  death,  individuals,  subjects 
of  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  resident 
in  his  dominions,  upon  a  charge  of 
disrespect  towards  the  French  go¬ 
vernment;  it  is  not  while  all  these 
things  are  done  and  suffered,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  without  his  interference  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  ally,  that  his  majesty  can 
feel  himself  ^led  upon  to  account 
to  Europe,  for  having  hesitated  to  re- 
pqse  an  unconditional  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  his  iipperial  majesty’s 
mediation. 

Nor,"  even  if  that  mediation  had 
taken  full  effect,  if  a  peace  had  bees 
concluded  under  it,  and  that  peace 
guaranteed  by  his  imperial  majesty, 
could  his  majesty  have  placed  impli¬ 
cit  reliance  on  the  stability  of  any 
such  arrangement,  after  having  seen 
the  emperor  of  Russiaopenly  transfer 
to  France  the  sovereignty  of  the  Io¬ 
nian  republic,  the  independence  of 
which  nis  imperial  majesty  had  re¬ 
cently  and  solenmly  guaranteed. 

But  while  the  alleged  rejection  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia’s  mediatroD> 
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between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
is  stated  as  a  just  ground  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty’s  resentment ;  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  request  of  that  mediation,  for 
there-estaolishment  ofpeace  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  an  insult  which  it  was  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty’s  moderation  to  endure. 

His  majesty  feels  himself  under  no 
obligation  to  offer  any  atonement  or 
apology  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  for 
the  expedition  against  Copenhagen. 
It  is  not  for  those  who  were  parties 
to  the  secret  arrangements  of  Tilsit, 
to  demand  satis&ction  for  a  measure 
to  which  those  arrangements  gave 
rise,  and  by  which  one  of  the  objects 
of  them  has  been  happily  defeated. 

His  majesty’s  justification  of  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen  is  be¬ 
fore  the  world.  The  decl^tion  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia  would  supply 
whatever  was  wanting  in  it,  if  any 
thing  could  be  wanting  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous  of  the  urgency 
of  that  necessity  under  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  acted. 

But  imtil  the  Russian  declaration 
was  published,  his  majesty  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  opinions 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  n  ii^ht 
entertain  of  the  transactions  at  Co¬ 
penhagen  could  be  such  as  to  pi «. 
dude  his  imperial  majesty  from  un¬ 
dertaking,  at  the  request  of  Great 
Britain,  that  same  office  of  mediator, 
which  he  had  assumed  with  so  mudi 
alacrity  on  the  behalf  of  France.^ — 
Nor  can  his  majesty  forget  that  the 
first  symptoms  of  reviving  confidence, 
since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  only 
prospect  of  success  in  the  endeavours 
of  his  majesty’s  ambassador  to  re¬ 
store  the  ancient  good  understanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
appeared  when  the  intelligence  of 
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the  siege  of  Capenhagen  had  been 
recently  received  at  St  Petersburgh. 

The  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
and  the  reciprocal  guarantees  of  the 
powers  that  Mrder  upon  it,  guaran¬ 
tees  said  to  have  b^n  contracted 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  are  stated  as  aggravations 
of  his  majesty’s  proceeding  in  the 
Baltic.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  re¬ 
present  his  majesty  as  having  at  any 
time  acquiesced  in  the  principles  up¬ 
on  which  the  inviolability  of  the  Bd- 
tic  is  maintained;  however,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  may,  at  particular  periods,  have 
forborne,  for  special  reasons,  influen¬ 
cing  his  conduct  at  the  time  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  them.  Such  forbear¬ 
ance  never  could  have  applied  but  to 
a  state  of  peace  and  real  neutrality  in 
the  north ;  and  his  majesty  most  as¬ 
suredly  could  not  be  expected  to  re¬ 
cur  to  it,  after  France  has  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  establish  herself  in  indispu- 
ted  soverei^ty  along  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Baltic  sea,  ^m  Dantzic  to 
Lubeck. 

But  the  higher  the  value  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  places  on  the 
engagements  respecting  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  Baltic,  which  he  describes 
himself  as  inheriting  from  his  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors,  the  empress  Ca¬ 
tharine  and  the  emperor  Paul,  the 
less  justly  can  his  imperial  majesty 
resent  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  his 
majesty  as  the  guarantee  of  the  peace 
to  be  conclude  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Denmark.  In  making  that 
appeal,  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  sincerity,  his  majesty  neither  in¬ 
tended,  nor  can  he  imagine,  that  he 
ofiered  any  insult  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  Nor  can  his  majesty  conceive 
that,  in  proposing  to  the  prince  royal 
terms  of  peace,  such  as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  war  on  the  part  o£  Denmark 
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could  hardly  have  been  expected  to 
extort  from  Great  Britain,  his  majes* 
ty  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  im¬ 
putation,  either  of  exasperating  the 
resentment,  or  of  outraging  the  dig¬ 
nity,  of  Denmark. 

His  majesty  has  thus  readied  to  all 
the  different  accusations  by  which 
the  Russian  government  labours  to 
justify  the  rupture  of  a  connection 
which  has  subsisted  for  ages,  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  advantage  to  Great  Britain 
and  Russia;  and  attempts  to  disguise 
the  operation  of  that  external  influ¬ 
ence  by  which  Russia  is  driven  into 
unjust  hostilities  for  interests  not  her 
own. 

The  Russian  declaration  proceeds 
to  announce  the  several  conditions 
on  which  alone  these  hostilities  can 
be  terminated,  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  countries  renewed. 

His  majesty  has  already  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  assert,  that  justice  has  in 
no  instance  been  denied  to  the  claims 
of  his  imperial  majesty’s  subjects. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with 
Denmark  hasbeen  so  anxiously  sought 
by  his  majesty,  that  it  cannot  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  his  majesty  to  renew  any 
professions  upon  that  subject.  But 
nis  majesty  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
the  emperor  of  Russia’s  present  anxi¬ 
ety  for  the  completion  of  such  an  ar- 
‘  rangement,  with  his  imperial  majes¬ 
ty’s  recent  refusal  to  contribute  his 
good  offices  for  efiecting  it. 

The  requisition  of  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  for  the  immediate  conclusion, 
by  his  majesty,  of  a  peace  with  France, 
is  as  extraordinary  in  the  substance, 
as  it  is  offensive  in  the  manner.  His 
majesty  has  at  no  time  declined  to 
treat  with  France,  when  France  has 
professed  a  willingness  to  treat  on  an 
admissible  basis.  And  the  emperor 
of  Russia  cannot  fail  to  remember, 
that  the  last  negociation  between 


Great  Britain  and  France  was  broken 
off  upon  points  immediately  affecting, 
not  nis  majesty’s  own  interests,  but 
those  of  his  imperial  ally.  But  his 
majesty  neither  understands,  nor  will 
he  admit,  the  pretension  of  the  em* 
peror  of  Russia  to  dictate  the  time 
or  the  mode  of  his  majesty’s  pacific 
negociations  with  other  powers.  It 
never  will  be  endured  by  his  majesty, 
that  any  government  shall  indemnify 
itself  for  the  humiliation  of  subservi¬ 
ency  to  France,  by  the  adoption  of 
an  insulting  and  peremptory  tone  to¬ 
wards  Great  Britain. 

His  majesty  proclaims  anew  those 
principles  of  maritime  law,  against 
which  the  armed  neutrality,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  empress  Catharine, 
was  originally  directed ;  and  against 
which  the  present  hostilities  of  Rus¬ 
sia  are  denounced.  Those  principles 
have  been  recognized  and  acted  up¬ 
on  in  the  best  periods  of  the  history 
of  Europe ;  and  acted  upon  by  no 
power  with  more  strictness  and  se¬ 
verity,  than  by  Russia  herself,  in  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Catherine. 

Those  principles  it  is  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  his  majesty  to  maintain ; 
and  against  every  confederacy  his 
majesty  is  determined,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
maintain  them.  They  have  at  all 
times,  contributed  essentially  to  the 
support  of  the  maritime  power  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  they  are  become 
incalculably  more  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  at  a  period  when  the  maritime 
power  of  Great  Britain  constitutes  the 
sole  remaining  bulwark  against  the 
oveiw'helming  usurpations  of  France ; 
the  only  refuge  to  which  other  na¬ 
tions  may  yet  resort,  in  happier  times, 
for  assistance  and  protection. 

When  the  opportunity  for  peace 
between'  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
shall  arrive,  his  majesty  will  embrace 
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It  with  eagerness.  The  arrangements 
of  such  a  negociation  will  not  be  dif* 
ficalt  or  complicated.  His  majesty,  as 
he  has  nothing  to  concede,  so  he  has 
nothing  to  require;  satisfied  if  Russia 
shall  manifest  a  disposition  to  return  to 
her  ancient  feelings  of  friendship  to¬ 
wards  Great  Britain  ;  to  a  just  con¬ 
sideration  of  her  own  true  interests, 
and  to  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  as 
an  independent  nation.' 

Westminster,  Dec.  18, 1807. 

No.  IV.  ' 

Orders  in  Council^  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Command,  Jan.  26,  1808. 
Order  in  Council ;  prohibiting  Trade 
to  be  carried  on  between  Port  and 
Port  of  Countries  under  the  do¬ 
minion  or  usurped  controul  of 
France  and  her  Allies. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  the  7th  of  January  1807 ;  Pre¬ 
sent,  the  King’s  most  excellent 
Majesty  in  Council. — Whereas  the 
French  government  has  issued  cer¬ 
tain  orders,  which,  in  violation  of 
the  usages  of  war,  purport  to  prohi¬ 
bit  the  commerce  of  all  Neutral  Na¬ 
tions  with  his  majesty’s  dominions, 
and  also  to  prevent  such  nations  from 
trading  with  any  other  country,  in 
any  articles,  the  CTOWth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  his  majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions  :  and  whereas  the  said  govern¬ 
ment  has  also  taken  upon  itself  to 
declare  all  his  majesty’s  dominions 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  at  a  time 
when  the  fleets  of  France  and  her 
allies  are  themselves  confined  within 
their  own  ports  by  the  superior  val6ur 
and  discipline  of  the  British  na^: 
and  whereas  such  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  would  give  to  his 
majesty  an  unquestionable  right  of 
retaliation,  and  would  warrant  his 
majesty  in  enforcing  the  same  pro¬ 
hibition  of  all  commerce  with  France, 


which  that  power  vainly  hopes  to 
effect  against  the  commerce  of 
his  majesty’s  subjects ;  a  prohibition 
which  the  superiority  of  his  majesty’s 
naval  forces  might  enable  him  to 
support,  by  actually  investing  tlie 
ports  and  coast  of  the  enemy  with 
numerous  squadrons  and  cruisers,  so 
as  to  make  the  entrance  or  approach 
thereto  manifestly' dimgerous ;  and 
whereas  his  majesty,  though  unwil¬ 
ling  to  follow  the  example  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  by  proceeding  to  an  extremi¬ 
ty  so  distressing  to  all  nations  not 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  carrying  on 
their  accustomed  trade,  yet  feels 
himself  bound  by  a  due  regard  to 
the  just  defence  of  the  rights  and  in-* 
terests  of  his  people,  not  to  sufier 
such  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  without  taking  some  steps  on 
his  part  to  restrain  this  violence,  and 
to  retort  upon  them  the  evils  of 
their  own  injustice;  his  majesty  is 
thereupon  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  no 
vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade 
from  one  port  to  another,  both  which 
ports  shall  belong  to  or  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  France  or  her  allies,  or 
shall  be  so  far  under  their  controul, 
as  that  British  vessels  may  not  free¬ 
ly  trade  thereat :  and  the  command¬ 
ers  of  his  majesty’s  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
instructed  to  warn  every  neutral  ves- 
'sel  coming  from  any  such  port,  and 
destined  to  another  such  port,  to  dis¬ 
continue  her  voyage,  and  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  any  such  port ;  and  any  ves¬ 
sel  after  being  so  warned,  or  any 
vessel  coming  from  any  such  port, 
after  a  reasonable  time  shall  nave 
been  afforded  for  receiving  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  his  majesty’s  order,  which 
shall  be  found  proceeding  to  another 
such  port,  shall  be  captured  and 
brought  in,  and,  together  with  he 
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cargo,  shall  be  condemned  as  lawful 
prize :  and  his  majesty’s  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
judges  of  the  high  court  of  admiral¬ 
ty,  and  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  here¬ 
in  as  to  them  shall  respectively  ap¬ 
pertain.  (Signed)  Wm.  Fawkener 

Order  in  Council;  cont^ing  cer¬ 
tain  Regulations  under  which  the 
Trade  to  and  from  the  enemies 
Country  shall  be  carried  on. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen’s  Pa“ 
lace,  the  11th  Nov.  1807:  present, 
the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty 
in  Council. — Whereas  articles  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  foreign 
countries  cannot  by  law  be  import¬ 
ed  into  this  country,  except  in  Bri¬ 
tish  ships,  or  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  countries  of  which  such  articles 
are  the  growth  and  manu&cture, 
without  an  order  in  council  special¬ 
ly  authorising  the  same : — His  ma¬ 
jesty,  taking  into  consideration  the 
order  of  this  day’s  date,  respecting 
the  trade  to  be  carried  on  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  and 
deeming  it  expedient  that  any  ves¬ 
sel,  belonging  to  any  country  in  al¬ 
liance  <M*  at  amity  with  his  majesty, 
may  be  permitted  to  import  into  this 
country  articles  of  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  countries  at  war  with 
his  majesty: — His  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
is  therefore  pleased  to  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandizes,  specified  and 
included  in  the  schedule  of  an  act, 
passed  in  the  43d  year  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty’s  reign,  intituled,  “  an 
act  to  repeal  the  duties  of  customs 
payable  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
grant  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,” 
may  be  imported  from  any  port  or 
place  belonging  to  any  state  not  at 


amity  with  his  majesty,  in  ships 
belonging  to  any  stat^  at  amity 
with  his  majesty,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  such  duties,  and  li¬ 
able  to  such  drawbacks,  as  are  now 
established  by  law  upon  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  in  ships  navigated  ac¬ 
cording  to  law :  ana  with  respect  to 
such  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  as  are  authorized  to  be 
warehoused  under  the  provisions  of 
an  act,  passed  in  the  4Sd  year  of  his 
present  majesty’s  reign,  intituled, 
**  an  act  for  permitting  certain  goods 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  to  be 
secured  in  warehouses  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  duty,”  subject  to  all  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
act ;  and  with  respect  to  all  articles 
which  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
being  imported  into  this  country,  it 
is  ordered,  that  the  same  shall  be  re¬ 
ported  for  exportation  to  any  coun¬ 
try  in  amity  or  alliance  with  his  ma¬ 
jesty. — And  his  majesty  is  further 
pleased,  hy  and  witn  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  that  all  vessels  which 
shall  arrive  at  any  port  of  the  united 
kingdom,  or  at  the  port  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  or  Malta,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  warned  pursuant  to  the 
aforesaid  order,  or  m  consequence 
of  receiving  information  in  any  other 
manner  of  the  said  order,  subsequent 
to  their  having  taken  on  board  any 
part  of  their  cargoes,  whether  pre¬ 
vious  or  sabse<]|uent  to  their  sailing, 
shall  be  permitted  to  report  their 
cargoes  for  exportation,  and  shall 
be  allowed  to  proceed  upon  their 
voyages  to  their  original  ports  of 
destination  (if  not  unlawfril  before 
the  issuing  of  the  order)  or  to  any 
port  at  amity  with  his  majesty,  upon 
receiving  a  certificate  from  the  col¬ 
lector  or  comptroller  of  the  customs 
at  the  port  at  which  they  shall  sc 
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enter  (which  certificate  the  said  col* 
lectors  and  comptrollers  of  the  cus* 
toms  are  hereby  authorized  and  re¬ 
quired  to  give)  setting  forth,  that 
such  vesseu  came  into  such  port 
in  consequence  of  being  so  warned, 
or  of  receiving  such  information  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  sail  from  such  port  under 
the  regulations  which  his  majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  establish  in  respect 
to  such  vessels :  but  in  case  any  ves¬ 
sel  so  arriving  shall  prefer  to  imjMrt 
her  cargo,  wen  such  vessel  shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  and  import  the 
same,  upon  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  said  cargo  might  have 
been  imported  upon,  according  to 
law,  in  case  the  said  vessel  had  sail¬ 
ed  after  having  received  notice  of 
the  said  order,  and  in  conformity 
thereto. — And  it  is  further  ordered^, 
that  ail  vessels  which  shall  arrive  at 
any  port  of  the  united  kingdom,  or 
at  Gibraltar,  or  Malta,  in  conformi¬ 
ty  and  obedience  to  the  said  order, 
1^1  be  allowed,  in  respect  to  all 
articles  which  may  be  on  board  the' 
same,  except  sugar,  coffee,  wine, 
brandy,  snuff,  and  t^acco,  to  clear 
out  to  any  port  whatever,  to  be  spe- 
dfied  in  such  clearance;  and,  with 
respect  tothe  last-mentioned  articles, 
to  export  the  same  to  such  ports  and 
under  such  conditions  aud  regulations 
only  as  his  majesty,  by  any  licence 
to  be  granted  for  that  purpose,  may 
direct. — And  the  ri^thon.  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty’s  trea¬ 
sury,  his  majesty’s  principal  secre¬ 
taries  of  state,  the  lords  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judges 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  and 
courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  herein,  as  to 
them  shall  respectively  mpertain. 

(Signed)  W.  Fawkener. 


Order  in  Council ;  declaring  the  fu¬ 
ture  Sale  and  Transfer  of  Enemi¬ 
es  Vessels  to  the  Subjects  of  a 
Neutral  Country,  to  be  invalid. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  the  11th  Nov.  1807;  present, 
the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty 
in  Council. — Whereas  the  sale  of 
ships  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral,  is 
considered  by  France  to  be  illegal : 
— And  whereas  a  great  part  of  the 
shipping  of  France  and  her  allies  has 
been  protected  from  capture  during 
the  present  hostilities  by  transfers,  or 
pretended  transfers,  to  neutrals: — 
And  whereas  it  is  fully  justifiable  to 
adopt  the  same  rule,' in  this  respect, 
towards  the  enemy,  which  is  applied 
by  the  enemy  to  this  country : — His 
majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  in 
future  the  sale  to  a  neutral  of  any 
vessel  belonging  to  his  majesty’s  ene¬ 
mies  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  le¬ 
gal,  nor  in  any  manner  to  transfer 
the  property,  nor  to  alter  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  such  vessel:  and  all  vessels 
now  belonging,  or  which  shall  here¬ 
after  belong  to  any  enemy  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  notwithstanding  any  sale  or 
pretended  sale  to  a  neutrm,  after  a 
reasonable  time  shall  have  elapsed 
for  receiving  information  of  this  his 
majesty’s  order  at  the  place  where 
such  sale  or  pretended  sale  was  effect¬ 
ed,  shall  be  captured  and  brought 
in,  and  shall  be  adjudged  as  lamul 
rize  to  the  captors. — ^Andthe  right 
on.  the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty’s  treasury,  his  majes^’s  prin¬ 
cipal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and 
the  judges  of  the  high  court  of  ad- 
miruty  and  courts  of  vice-admiralty, 
are  to  take  fhe  necessary  measures 
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measures  herein,  as  to  them  shall  re¬ 
spectively  appertain. 

(Signed)  W.  Fawkeker* 

Order  in  Council ;  declaring  the  Do¬ 
minions  of  his  Majesty’s  Enemies, 
and  of  Countries  under  their  Con- 
troul,  in  a  state  of  blockade,  under 
the  exceptions  specified  in  the 
said  Order. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen’s  Pa* 
lace,  the  11th  Nov.  1807;  present 
tl)e  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty 
in  Council. — Whereas  certain  orders, 
establishing  an  unprecedented  system 
of  warfare  against  this  kingdom,  and 
aimed  especially  at  the  destruction 
of  its  commerce  and  resources,  were 
some  time  since  issued  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  by  which  “  the 
British  islands  were  declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,”  thereby  sub¬ 
jecting  to  capture  and  condemnation 
all  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  which 
should  continue  to  trade  with  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions : — And  whereas  by 
the  same  orders,  “  all  trading  in 
English  merchandize  is  prohibited; 
and  every  article  of  merchandize  be¬ 
longing  to  England,  or  coming  from 
her  colonies,  or  of  her  manufacture, 
is  declared  lawful  prize  — And 
whereas  the  nations  in  alliance  with 
France,  and  under  her  controul,  were 
required  to  give,  and  have  given,  and 
do  give,  effect  to  such  orders : — And 
whereas  his  majesty’s  order  of  the 
7th  of  January  last,  has  not  answer¬ 
ed  the  desired  purpose,  either  of 
compelling  the  enemy  to  recall  those 
orders,  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations 
to  interpose  with  effect,  to  obtain 
their  revocation ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  same  have  been  recently 
enforced  with  increased  rigour : — 
And  whereas  his  majesty,  under  these 
circumstances,  finds  himself  compel¬ 
led  to  take  further  measures  for  Rs- 


selling  and  vindicating  his  justrights, 
and  for  supporting  that  maritime 
power  which  the  exertions  and  va¬ 
lour  of  his  people  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  enabled  him 
to  establish  and  maintain;  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  not  more 
essential  to  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  than  it 
is  to  the  protection  of  such  states  as 
still  retain  their  independence,  and 
to  the  general  intercourse  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind : — His  majesty  is 
therefore  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  ms  privy  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  the 
ports  and  places  of  France  and  her 
allies,  or  ot  any  other  country  at  war 
with  his  majesty,  and  all  other  ports 
or  places  in  Europe,  from  which  al¬ 
though  not  at  war  with  his  majesty, 
the  British  fla^  is  excluded,  and  all 
ports  or  places  m  the  colonies  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  majesty’s  enemies,  sh^ 
from  henceforth  be  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions,  in  point  of  trade 
and  navigation,  with  the  exceptions 
herein  after  mentioned,  as  if  the  same 
were  actually  blockaded  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  naval  forces,  in  the  most  strict 
and  rigorous  manner:  and  it  is  here¬ 
by  further  ordered  and  declared,  that 
all  trade  in  articles  which  are  of  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said 
countries  or  colonies,  shpll  be  deem¬ 
ed  and  considered  to  be  unlawful ;  and 
that  every  vessel  trading  from  or  to 
the  saidcountriesor  colonies,  together 
with  all  goods  and  merchandize  on 
board,  and  all  articles  of  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries 
or  colonies,  shall  be  captured  and 
condemned  as  prize  to  the  captors. 
— But  although  his  majesty  would 
be  fully  justified,  by  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  considerations  above  recited, 
in  establishing  such  system  of  restric¬ 
tions  tvith  respect  to  all  the  countries 
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and  colonies  of  his  enemies,  without 
exception  or  qualification;  yet  his 
majesty  being  nevertheless  d^esirous 
not  to  subject  neutrals  to  any  great¬ 
er  inconvenience  than  is  absolutely 
inseparable  from  the  carrying  into 
effect  his  majesty’s  just  determination 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  to  retort  upon  his  enemies 
themselves  the  consequences  of  their 
own  violence  and  injustice;  and  being 
yet  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
possible  (consistently  with  that  ob¬ 
ject)  still  to  allow  to  neutrals  the 
opportunity  of  furnishing  themselves 
with  colonial  produce  for  their  own 
consumption  and  supply;  and  even 
to  leave  open,  for  the  present,  such 
trade  with  his  majesty’s  enemies  as 
shall  be  carried  on  directly  with  the 
ports  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  or 
of  his  allies,  in  the  manner  herein¬ 
after  mentioned ; — His  majesty  is 
therefore  pleased  further  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend  to  sub¬ 
ject  to  capture  or  condemnation  any 
vessel,  or  the  cargo  of  any  vessel, 
belonging  to  any  country  not  decla¬ 
red  by  this  order  to  be  subjected  to 
the  restrictions  incident  to  a  state  of 
blockade,  which  shall  have  cleared 
out  with  such  cargo  from  some  port 
or  place  of  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs,  either  in  Europe  or  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  from  some  free  port  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  colonies,  under  circumstances 
in  which  such  trade  from  such  free 
port  is  permitted,  direct  to  some  port 
or  place  in  the  colonies  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  enemies,  or  from  those  colonics 
direct  to  the  country  to  which  such 
vessel  belongs,  or  to  some  free  port 
in  his  majesty’s  colonies,  in  such 
cases,  and  with  such  articles,  as  it 
may  be  unlawful  to  import  into  such 
free  port ; — nor  to  any  vessel,  or  the 
cargo  of  any  vessel,  belonging  to  any 
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country  not  at  war  with  his  majesty, 
which  shall  have  cleared  out  from 
some  port  or  place  in  this  kingdom 
or  from  Gibrmtar  or  Malta,  under 
such  regulations  as  his  majesty  may 
think  fit  to  prescribe,  or  from  any 
port  belonging  to  his  majesty’s  allies 
and  shall  be  proceeding  direct  to  the 
port  specified  in  her  clearance; — 
nor  to  any  vessel,  or  the  cargo  of 
any  vessel,  belonging  to  any  coun¬ 
try  not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  which 
shall  be  coming  from  any  port  or 
lace  in  Europe  which  is  declared 
y  this  order  to  be  subject  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  incident  to  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade,  destined  to  some  port  or  place 
in  Europe  belonging  to  his  majesty, ' 
and  which  shall  be  on  her  voyage 
direct  thereto :  but  these  exceptions 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  exemp¬ 
ting  from  capture  or  confiscation  any 
vessel  or  goods  which  shall  be  liable 
thereto  in  respect  of  having  entered 
or  departed  from  any  port  or  place 
actually  blockaded  by  his  majesty’s 
squadrons  or  ships  of  war,  or  for 
being  enemies*  property,'  or  for  any 
other  cause  than  the  contravention 
of  this  present  order. — And  the  com¬ 
manders  of  his  majesty’s  ships  of 
war  and  privateers,  and  other  vessels 
acting  under  his  majesty’s  commis¬ 
sion,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  in¬ 
structed  to  warn  every  vessel  which 
shall -have  commence  her  voyage 
prior  to  any  notice  of  this  order,  and 
shall  be  destined  to  any  port  of 
France,  or  of  her  allies,  or  of  any 
other  country  at  war  with  his  majes¬ 
ty,  or  to  any  port  or  place  from  which 
the  British  Hag  as  aforesaid  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  or  to  any  colony  belonging 
to  his  majesty’s  enemies,  and  which 
shall  not  have  cleared  out  as  is  here¬ 
in  before  allowed,  to  discontinue  her 
voyage,  and  to  proceed  to  some  port 
or  place  in  this  kingdom,  or  to  Gib- 
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raltar  or  Malta;  and  any  vessel  which  ment  as  aforesaid,  or  any  document 
after  having  been  so  warned,  or  after  referring  to  or  authenticating  the 
a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been  same,  such  vessel  shall  be  adjudged 
afforded  for  the  arrival  of  information  lawful  prize  to  the  captor,  together 
of  this  his  majesty’s  order  at  any  port  with  the  goods  laden  therein,  be- 
or  place  from  which  she  sailed,  or  longing  to  the  person  or  persons  by 
which,  after  having  notice  of  this  or-  whom,  or  on  whose  behalf,  any  such 
der,  shall  be  found  in  the  prosecution  document  was  put  on  board. — And 
of  any  voyage  contrary  to  the  re-  the  right  hon.  the  lords  commissioners 
strictions  contained  in  this  order,  ,  of  his  majesty’s  treasury,  his  majes* 
shall  be  captured,  and,  together  with  '  ty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state,  the 
her  cargo  condemned  as  lawful  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
prize  to  the  c^tors.— And  whereas  and  the  judges  of  the  high  court  of 
countries,  not  engaged  in  the  war,  admiralty  and  courts  of  vice-ad- 
have  acquiesced  in  the  orders  of  miralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary 
France,  prohibiting  all  trade  in  any  measures  herein  as  to  them  shall 
articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  respectively  tqipertain. 
of  his  majesty’s  dominions ;  and  the  (Signed)  W.  Fawkener. 

merchants  of  those  countries  have  _  ,  -r  .  '  t  « 

given  countenance  and  effect  to  those  of  I^rucUons  to  the  Corn- 

prohibitions,  by  accepting  from  per-  Majesty  s  Ships  ^ 

sons  styling  themselves  commercial 

agents  of  the  enemy,  resident  at  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 

neutral  ports,  certain  documents,  ^ty,  md  Judges  (ff  the  Courts  of 

termed  “  Certificates  of  Origin,”  Vice- Admiralty.  Given,  Ac. 
being  certificatesobtained  at  the  ports  Whereas  by  our  order  in  council 
of  shipment,  declaring  that  the  ar-  of  the  11th  Nov.  instant,  it  is  recited 
tides  of  th'j  cargo  are  not  of  the  pro-  and  ordered  as  follows ;  to  wit,  Ac. 
duce  or  manufacture  of  his  majesty’s  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
dominions ;  or  to  that  effect : — And  hereby  direct,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
whereas  this  expedient  has  been  di-  vice  of  our  privy  council,  that  the 
rccted  by  France,  and  submitted  to  commmanders  of  our  ships  of  war 
by  such  merchants,  as  part  of  the  and  privateers  do  act  in  due  confor- 
new  system  of  warfare  directed  mity  to  and  execution  of  our  afore- 
.  against  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  said  order  in  council ;  and  we  do  fur- 
and  as  the  most  effectual  instrument  ther  order  and  declare.  That  nothing 
of  accomplishing  the  same,  and  it  is  in  the  said  order  shall  extend  or  be 
therefore  essentially  necessary  to  re-  construed  to  extend  or  prevent  any 
sist  it: — His  majesty  is  therefore  vessel,  not  belonging  to  a  country 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  declared  to  be  under  the  restrictions 
nis  privy  council,  to  order,  and  it  is  of  blockade  as  aforesaid,  from  cany- 
hereby  ordered.  That  if  any  vessel,  ing  from  any  port  or  place  of  the 
after  reasonable  time  shall  have  been  country  to  which  such  vessel  belongs, 
afibrded  for  receiving  notice  of  this  any  articles  of  manufacture  or  pro- 
his  mwesty’s  order  at  the  port  or  duce  whatever,  not  being  enemies’ 
place  from  which  such  vessel  shall  property,  to  any  port  or  place  in  this 
nave  cleared  out,  shall  be  found  car-  idngdom.  And  we  do  further  direct, 
lying  any  such  certificate  or  docu-  That  all  articles  of  British  manufac- 
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Cure,  upon  due  proof  thereof,  (not 
being  naval  or  military  stores  j  ^all 
be  restored  by  our  courts  of  aomiral- 
ty  or  vice-a^iralty,  on  whatever 
voyage  they  may  have  been  captured, 
to  whomsoever  the  same  shall  appear 
to  belong :  and  we  do  further  direct, 
with  respect  to  vessels  subject  only 
to  be  warned,  that  any  vessel  which 
shall  belong  to  any  country  not  de¬ 
clared  by  the  said  order  to  be  under 
the  restrictions  ofblockade,  and  which 
shall  be  proceeding  on  her  voyage  di¬ 
rect  to  some  port  or  place  of  the 
country  to  which  such  vessel  belongs, 
shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  her 
said  voyage ;  and  any  vessel  bound  to 
any  port  in  America  or  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  to  which  port  or  place  such  ves¬ 
sel  does  not  belong,  and  which  is  met 
near  to  America  or  the  West  Indies, 
shall  be  permitted,  at  the  choice  of 
the  master  of  such  vessel,  to  proceed 
either  to  Halifax,  or  to  one  of  our 
free  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
option  of  such  master,  which  choice 
of  the  master,  and  the  port  chosen 
by  and  assigned  to  him,  shall  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
ship’s  papers ;  and  any  vessel  subject 
to  warning,  met  beyond  the  equator, 
shall  in  like  manner  be  permitted  to 
proceed,  at  the  choice  of  the  master 
of  such  vessel,  either  to  St  Helena, 
the  Cape  of  GoodHope,  or  the  island 
of  Ceylon;  and  any  such  vessel 
which  shall  be  bound  to  any  port  or 
place  in  Europe,  shall  be  permitted, 
at  the  choice  of  the  master  of  such 
vessel,  to  proceed  either  to  Gibraltar 
or  Malta,  or  to  any  port  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  at  the  option  of  such  master, 
which  request  of  the  master,  as  well 
as  the  port  chosen  by  and  assigned 
to  him,  shall  be  in  like  manner  writ¬ 
ten  upon  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
ship’s  papers  ;  and  we  do  further  di¬ 
rect,  that  nothing  in  the  above  order 


contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  con¬ 
strued  to  extend,  to  repeal  or  vacate 
the  additional  instructions  of  the  4th 
day  of  February  last,  directing  that 
neutral  vessels  laden  with  cargoes 
consisting  of  the  articles  therein  enu¬ 
merated,  coming  for  importation  to 
any  port  of  our  united  kingdom  (pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  coming  from  any 
port  in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous 
blockade)  shall  not  be  interrupted. 

Draught  of  an  additional  Instruction 
to  the  Commanders  of  our  Ships  of 
War  and  Privateers,  and  to  the 
Judge  of  our  High  Court  of  Admi- 
'  ralty,  and  the  J  udges  of  our  Courts 
of  Vice-Admiralty.  Given,  &c. 

Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  ves¬ 
sels  belonging  to  any  state  not  at  war , 
with  us,  laden  with  cargoes  in  any 
ports  of  the  united  kingdom,  and 
clearing  out  according  to  law,  shall 
not  be  interrupted  or  molested  in 
roceeding  to  any  port  in  Europe 
except  ports  specially  notified  tone 
in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  block¬ 
ade  before,  our  order  of  die  1 1th  Nov. ' 
instant)  or  which  shall  hereafter  be 
so  notified,  to  whomsoever  the  goods 
laden  on  board  such  vessels  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  belong :  and  we  do  further 
direct,  that  vessels  belonging  as  afore¬ 
said,  coming  from  any  port  in  Europe 
(except  as  before  excepted)  direct  to 
any  port  of  the  united  kingdom  with 
goods  for  Importation,  shalfnot  be  in¬ 
terrupted  in  the  said  voyages,  to 
whomsoever  the  goods  laden  onboard 
the  said  vessels  may  appear  to  belong; 
and  in  case  any  vessel  which  shall  be 
met  with,  and  asserted  by  her  master 
to  be  so  coming,  shall  be  detained,  on 
suspicion  of  iTbt  being  really  destined 
to  this  kingdom,  such  vessel  shall  be 
brought  to  the  most  convenient  port 
in  the  course  of  her  asserted  destina¬ 
tion,  and  the  captors  are  hereby  re- 
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quired  to  inquire,  with  all  convenient 
■peed,  into  the  alledged  destination; 
and  in  case  any  vessel  and  goods  so 
brought  in  and  detained  shall  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  in  our  high  court  of 
admiralty,  or  in  any  courts  of  vice¬ 
admiralty,  we  hereby  direct  tliat  the 
same  shml  be  forthwith  restored,  up¬ 
on  satisfactory  proof  being  made  that 
the  cargo  was  coming  for  importation 
to  a  port  of  this  kingdom. 

Order  in  Council ;  appointing  times 
at  which- notice  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  been  received  of  the  order 
of  the  1 1th  instant  at  the  different 
places  specified  in  the  said  order. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  the  25th  Nov.  1807 ;  present, 
the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty  in 
Council. — Whereas  it  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
tix  certain  periods,  at  which  it  shall 
be  deemed  that  a  reasonable  time 
shall  have  elapsed  for  receiving  in¬ 
formation,  at  Afferent  places,  of  his 
majesty’s  order  in  council  of  the  11th 
Nov.  instant,  respecting  the  trade 
with  his  majesty’s  enemies,  and  in 
their  produce  and  manufactures :  his 
majesty,  taking  the  same  into  consi¬ 
deration,  and  being  desirous  to  obvi¬ 
ate  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
respect  thereto,  and  also  to  dlow  am¬ 
ple  time  for  the  said  order  being 
known  to  all  persons  who  may  be  af¬ 
fected  thereby,  is  pleased,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
to  order  and  declare,  and  it  is  here¬ 
by  ordered  and  declared,  That  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  said  order  of  the  11th 
Nov.  instant,  shall  be  taken  and  held 
to  have  been  received  in  the  places 
herein  after  mentioned,  at  the  periods 
respectively  assigned  to  them  ;  name¬ 
ly,  ports  and  places  within  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  Dec.  21st  1807  ;’other  ports  and 
places  te  the  northward  of  Amster¬ 


dam,  Dec.  11th  1807 ;  from  Amster¬ 
dam  to  Ushant,  Dec.  4th  1807 ;  from 
Ushant  to  Cape  Finisterre,  Dec,  8th, 
1807;  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Gib¬ 
raltar,  inclusive,  Dec.  18th  1807 ; 
Madeira,  Dec.  13th,  1807 ;  ports  and 
places  within  the  Streights  of  Gibral¬ 
tar,  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  inclusive,  Jan.  1st, 
1806;  all  other  ports  and  places  in 
the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily 
and  Malta,  Jan.  20th  1808 ;  ports  and 
places  beyond  the  Dardanelles,  Feb. 
1st  1808 ;  any  part  of  the  north  and 
western  coast  of  Africa,  or  the  islands 
adjacent,  except  Madeira,  Jan.  11th 
1808 ;  the  United  States,  and  British 
possessions  in  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  Jan.  20th  1808; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  March  Ist 
1808;  India,  May  1st  1808;  China, 
and  the  coast  of  South  America, 
June  Ist  1808:  and  every  vessel  sail¬ 
ing  on  or  after  those  days  from  those 
places  respectively,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  have  received  notice  of 
tlie  aforesaid  order  :’and  it  is  further 
ordered,  That  if  any  vessel  shall  sail 
within  twenty  days  after  the  periods 
above  assign^  respectively,  from  any 
of  the  said  places,  in  contravention 
of  the  said  order  of  the  1 1th  Nov.  in¬ 
stant,  and  shall  be  detained  as  prize 
on  account  thereof,  or  shall  arrive  at 
any  port  in  this  kingdom,  destined  to 
some  port  or  place  within  the  re¬ 
striction  of  the  said  order,  and  proof 
shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  of  Admiralty,  in  which  such 
Vessel  shall  be  proceeded  against,  in 
case  the  same  shall  be  brought  in  as 
prize,  tliat  the  loading  of  the  said  ves¬ 
sel  had  commenced  before  the  said 
periods,  and  before  information  of 
the  said  order  had  actually  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  tlie  port  of  shipment,  the 
said  vessel,  together  with  the  goods 
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.vo  laden,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof,  and  shall 
be  permitted  to  proceed  on  her  voy¬ 
age,  in  such  manner  as  if  such  ves¬ 
sel  had  sailed  before  the  day  so  spe- 
cihed  as  aforesaid :  and  it  is  further 
orderd.  That  no  proof  shall  be  admit¬ 
ted,  or  be  gone  into,  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  that  information  of  the 
said  order  of  the  11th  Nov.  instant 
had  not  been  received  at  the  said 
places  respectively,  at  the  several  pe¬ 
riods  before  assigned.  And  the  right 
hon.  the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty’s  treasury,  his  majesty’s  prin¬ 
cipal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and 
the  judges  of  the  high  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  courts  of  vice-admiralty, 
are  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
herein  as  to  them  shall  respectively 
appertain. 

(Signed)  W.  Fawkener. 

Order  in  Council ;  establishing  cer¬ 
tain  regulations,  as  to  vessels  clear¬ 
ing  out  from  this  kingdom,  with 
reference  to  the  order  of  the  11th 
of  November  instant. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  the  25th  Nov.  1807 ;  present, 
the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty  in 
Council.  Whereas  his  majesty,  by 
his  orde^  in  council,  dated  11th  of 
Nov.  instant,  respecting  the  trade  to 
be  carried  on  with  his  majesty’s  ene¬ 
mies,  M'as  pleased  to  exempt  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  said  order  all 
vessels  which  shall  have  cleared  out 
from  any  port  or  place  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  under  such  reflations  as  his 
majesty  may  think  ht  to  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  proceeding  direct  to  the 
ports  specified  in  the  respective  clear¬ 
ances  :  his  majesty,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  expediency  of  making 
such  regulations,  is  pleased,  by  and 
ivitK  the  advice  of  his  privy  council. 


to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered. 
That  all  vessels  belonging  to  coun¬ 
tries  not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  shall 
be  permitted  to  lade  in  any  port  of 
the  united  kingdom  any  goods,  being 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions,  or  East-India  goods 
or  prize  goods  (all  such  goods  having 
been  lawfully  imported  )  and  to  clear 
out  with,  and  freely  to  convey  the 
same  to  any  port  or  place  in  any  co¬ 
lony  in  the  West  Indies  or  America, 
belonging  to  his  majesty’s  enemies, 
such  port  or  place  not  being  in  a  state 
of  actual  blockade,  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  duties  as  may,  at  the 
time  when  any  such  vessels  may  be 
cleared  out,  be  due  by  law  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  any  such  goods,  or  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  same  being  destined  to 
the  ports  of  the  colonies  belonging  to 
his  majesty’s  enemies;  and  likewise 
to  lade,  clear  out  with,  and  convey 
as  aforesaid,  any  articles  of  foreign 
reduce  or  manufacture  which  shall 
ave  been  lawfully  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  provided  his  majesty’s  li¬ 
cence  shall  have  been  previously  ob¬ 
tained  for  so  conveying  such  foreign 
produce  or  manufactures :  and  it  is 
further  ordered.  That  any  vessel  be¬ 
longing  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  lade  in  any  port  of  the  u- 
nited  kingdom  any  goods,  not  being 
naval  or  military  stores,  which  shall 
be  of  the  ctowUi,  produce,  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  kingdom,  or  which 
shall  have  been  lawfully  imported, 
(save  and  except  foreign  sugar,  cof¬ 
fee,  wine',  brandy,  snufi',  and  cotton) 
and  to  clear  out  with,  and  freely  to 
convi^  the  same  to  any  part,  to  be 
specified  in  the  clearance,  not  being 
in  a  state  of  actual  blockade,  although 
the  same  shall  be  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  said  order ;  and  likewise 
to  lade,  clear  out,  and  convey  foreign 
sugar,  cofiee,  wine,  brandy,  snuff,  aud 
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cotton, 'which  shall  have  been  law¬ 
fully  imported,  provided  his  majesty’s 
licence  shall  have  been  previously  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  exportation  and  con¬ 
veyance  thereof :  and  it  is  hereby  fur¬ 
ther  ordered.  That  no  vessel  shall  be 
permitted  to  clear  out  from  any  port 
or  place  in  this  kingdom,  to  any  port 
or  place  of  any  country  subjected  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  said  order,  with 
any  goods  which  shall  have  been  la¬ 
den,  after  notice  of  the  said  order,  on 
board  the  vessel  which  shall  have  im¬ 
ported  the  same  into  this  kingdom, 
without  having  first  duly  enter^  and 
landed  the  same  in  some  port  or  place 
in  this  kingdom ;  and  that  no  vessel 
ahall  be  permitted  to  clear  out  from 
any  port  or  place  in  this  kingdom  to 
any  port  or  place  whatever,  with  any 
^OMs,the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
any  country  subjected  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  ofthe  said  order,which  shall  have 
been  laden,  after  notice  as  aforesaid, 
on  board  the  vessel  importing  the 
aame,  without  having  so  duly  enter¬ 
ed  and  landed  the  same,  or  with  any 
goods  whatever  which  shall  havebecn 
laden  after  such  notice  in  the  vessel 
importing  the  same,  in  any  port  or 
place  of  any  country  subjected  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  said  order,  without 
having  so  duly  entered  and  landed 
the  same  in  some  port  or  place  in  this 
kingdom,  except  the  cargo  shall  con¬ 
sist  wholly  of  flour,  meal,  grain,  or 
article  or  articles  the  produce  of  the 
soil  of  some  country  which  is  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  restrictions  of  the  said 
order,  except  cotton,  and  which  shall 
have  been  imported  in  an  unmanu¬ 
factured  state  direct  from  such  coun¬ 
try  into  this  kingdom,  in  a  vessel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  country  from  which 
such  goods  have  been  brought,  and 
in  which  the  same  were  grdwn  and 
produced :  and  it  is  further  ordered. 
That  any  vessel  belonging  to  apy 


countiT  not  at  war  with  his  majesty, 
may  clear  out  from  Guernsey,  Jer¬ 
sey,  or  Man,  to  any  port  or  place  un¬ 
der  the  restrictions  of  the  said  order, 
which  shall  be  specified  in  the  clear¬ 
ance,  not  being  in  a  state  of  actual 
blockade,  with  such  articles  only,  not 
being  naval  or  military  stores,  as  shall 
have  been  legally  imported  into  such 
islands  respectively,  from  any  port  or 
place  in  this  kingdom  direct;  and 
with  respect  to  ^1  such  articles  as 
may  have  been  imported  into  the  said 
islands  respectively,  from  any  port  or 
place  under  the  restrictions  of  the 
said  order,  it  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  any  vessel  to  clear  out  with  the 
same  from  any  of  the  said  islands, 
except  to  some  port  or  place  in  this 
kingdom.  And  the  right  hon.  the 
lor&  conunissioners  of  his  majesty’s 
treasury,  his  majesty’s  principal  se- 
cretaties  of  state,  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  jud¬ 
ges  of  the  high  court  of  admi^ty 
and  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  herein 
as  to  them  shall  respectively  apper¬ 
tain.  (Signed)  W.  Fawkeneh. 

Order  in  Council ;  establishing  cer¬ 
tain  regulations  as  to  vessels  clear¬ 
ing  out  from  the  ports  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  with  reference  to  the 
order  of  the  11th  Nov.  instant. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  the  25th  Nov.  1807 ;  present, 
the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty  in 
Council. — Whereas  his  majesty,  by 
his  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  llm 
Nov.  instant,  respecting  the  trade  to 
be  carried  on  with  his  majesty’s  en¬ 
emies,  was  pleased  to  exempt  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  said  order  all 
vessels  belonging  to  any  country  not 
at  war  with  his  majesty,  together  with 
their  cargo,  which  shall  be  coming 
from  any  port  or  place  in  Europe 
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which  is  declared  in  the  said  order 
to  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  state  of  blockade,  direct  to 
some  port  or  place  in  Europe  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  majestv ;  and  also  all  ves¬ 
sels  which  shall  be  cleared  out  from 
Gibraltar  or  Malta  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  his  majesty  may  think  fit  to 
prescribe,  and  which  shall  be  pro¬ 
ceeding  direct  to  the  ports  specified 
in  their  respective  clearances:  and 
whereas  it  is  expedient  to  encourage 
the  trade  from  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
to  countries  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  said  order,  subject  to  regulations 
to  be  made  in  respect  thereto :  his 
majesty  is  therefore  pleased  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  following’regulations  in  re- 
ard  to  such  trade  accordingly,  and, 
y  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or¬ 
dered,  That  all  sorts  of  floiur  and 
meal,  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  tobacco, 
and  any  other  article  in  an  unmanu¬ 
factured  state,  being  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  country  not  being 
subjected  by  the  said  order  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  incident  to  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade  (except  cotton,  and  naval  and 
military  stores)  which  shall  have  been 
imported  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  di¬ 
rect  from  the  countiT  where  the  same 
were  grown  and  produced,  shall,  with¬ 
out  any  licence,  be  permitted  to  be 
cleared  out  to  any  port  or  place,  not 
being  in  a  state  of  actual  blockade, 
without  the  same  being  compelled  to 
be  landed :  but  neitlier  the  said  arti¬ 
cle  of  cotton,  however  imported,  nor 
any  article  which  is  not  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  or  which  has  not  been  import¬ 
ed  in  a  British  ship,  or  from  thisung- 
dom  direct,  (except  fish)  and  which 
shall  have  been  laden  at  the  port  of 
original  shipment,  afler  the  period 
directed  by  an  order  of  this  date  to 
be  taken  as  the  time  at  which  notice 


of  the  said  order  of  the  lith  Nov. 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
received  at  such  port  of  shipment, 
shall  be  permittea  to  be  exported 
from  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  except  to 
some  port  or  place  in  this  kingdom : 
and  all  other  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce  and  manufacture  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  or  which  shall  have  been  im¬ 
ported  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta  in  a 
British  ship,  or  from  some  port  or 
place  in  this  kingdom,  together  with 
the  article  of  fish,  however  imported, 
may  be  exported  to  any  ports  or  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  Mediterranean  or  Portu- 
under  such  licence  only  as  is 
hereinafter  directed  to  be  granted  by 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
respectively :  and  it  is  hereby  further 
ordered,  1  nat  licences  be  granted  by 
the  governors,  lieutenant-governors, 
or  omer  personshaving  the  chief  civil 
command  at  Gibraltar  or  at  Malta 
respectively,  but  in  his  majesty’s 
name,  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
the  said  governors,  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nors,  or  persons  having  the  chief  ci¬ 
vil  command  shall  think  fit,  allowing 
such  person  or  persons  to  export  from 
Gibraltar  direct,  to  any  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  to  any  port  of 
Portugal,  or  to  any  port  Spain 
without  the  Mediterranean,  not  fur¬ 
ther  north  than  Ci^  Finisterre,  and 
from  Malta  direct  to  any  port  being 
within  the  Mediterranean,  with  any 
articles  of  the  produce  or  manufiic- 
ture  of  his  majesty’s  dominions ;  and 
any  articles  which  shall  have  been 
imported  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta 
from  this  kingdom,  to  whomsoever 
such  articles  shall  appear  to  belong 
(not  being  naval  or  military  stores) 
in  any  vessel  belonging  to  any  coun¬ 
try  not  at  war  with  his  majesty,  or  in 
any  vessel  not  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  tons  burthen,  and  being  unarm¬ 
ed,  belonging  to  the  country  to  which 
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such  vessel  shall  be  cleared  out  and 
going ;  and  also  to  import  in  any  such 
vessel  or  vessels  as  aforesaid,  from 
any  pdrt  within  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  or  from  any 
port  in  Portugal  or  Spain  as  afore¬ 
said,  to  Gibraltar,  such  port  and  such 
destination  respectively  to  be  speci- 
6ed  in  such  licence,  any  articles  of 
merchandize  whatsoever  and  towhom- 
soever  the  same  may  appear  to  belong, 
such  articles  to  be  specified  in  the 
bill  of  lading  of  such  vessel,  subject 
however  to  such  further  regulations 
and  restrictions  with  respect  to  all  or 
any  of  the  said  articles  so  to  be  im¬ 
ported  or  exported,  as  may  be  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  said  licences  by  the  gover¬ 
nors,  lieutenant  governors,  or  other 
persons  having  the  chief  civil  com¬ 
mand  at  Gibi^tar  or  Malta  for  the 
time  being  respectively,  as  to  them 
shall  from  time  to  time  seem  fit  and 
expedient. — And  it  is  further  order¬ 
ed,  That  in  every  such  licence  shall 
be  inserted  the  names  and  residence 
of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it 
shall  be  granted,  the  articles  and  their 

auantities  permitted  to  be  exported, 
le  name  and  description  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  and  of  the  master  thereof,  the 
port  to  which  the  vessel  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go,  which  shall  be  some 
port  not  under  actual  blockade ;  and 
that  no  licence  so  to  be  granted, 
shall  continue  in  force  for  longer 
than  two  months  from  its  date,  nor 
for  more  than  one  voyage,  or  any 
such  licence  be  granted,  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  valid,  if  granted,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  clearance  of  any  vessel  to  a- 
ny  port  which  shall  be  actually  block¬ 
ade  by  any  naval  force  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  or  of  his  allies. — And  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  ordered,  'fhat  the  commanders 
of  his  majesty’s  ships  of  war  and  pri¬ 
vateers,  and  all  others  whom  it  may 


concern,  shall  suffer  every  such  ves¬ 
sel  sailing  conformably  to  the  per¬ 
mission  given  by  this  order,  or  ha¬ 
ving  any  licence  as  aforesaid,  to  pass 
and  repass  direct  between  Gibraltar 
or  Malta,  and  such  port  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  licence,  in  such  man¬ 
ner,  and  under  such  terms,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  restrictions,  as  shall  be  ex¬ 
pressed  therein. — And  it  is  further  or¬ 
dered,  That  in  case  any  vessel  so  sail¬ 
ing  as  aforesaid,  for  which  'any  such 
licence  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been 
granted,  and  which  shall  be  proceed¬ 
ing  direct  upon  her  said  voyage,  shall 
be  detained  and  brought  in  for  legal 
adjudication,  such  vessel,  with  her 
cargo,  shall  be  forthwith  released  by 
the  court  of  admiralty  or  vice-admi¬ 
ralty,  in  which  proceedings  shall  be 
commenced^  upon  proof  being  made 
that  the  parties  had  duly  conformed 
to  the  terms,  regulations,  and  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  said  licence ;  the 
proof  of  such  conformity  to  lie  upon 
the  person  or  persons  claiming  the 
benefit  of  this  order,  or  obtaining  or 
using  such  licence,  or  clmming  the 
benefit  thereof. — And  it  is  hereby 
further  ordered,  TTiat  no  vessel  be¬ 
longing  to  any  state  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  shall  be  prevented  from 
sailing  with  any  articles  of  the  growth 
or  produce  of  such  state,  from  any 
port  or  place  in  such  state  to  any 
port  or  place  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  Portugal,  such  port  or  place  not 
being  actually  blockaded  by  some  na¬ 
val  force  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
or  hie  allies,  without  being  oblig^ 
to  touch  at  Gibraltar  or  Mtdta — And 
the  right  hon.  the  lords  commission¬ 
ers  of  his  majesty’s  treasury,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  the  judges  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  and  courts  of  vice- 
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admiralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  herein  as  to  them  shall  re¬ 
spectively  appertain. 

(Signed)  W.  FawkeneR. 

Order  in  Council;  respecting  ene¬ 
mies  produce  and  manumcture 
on  board  British  ships. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen’s  Pa¬ 
lace,  the  25th  Nov.  1807  ;  present, 
the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty 
in  Council.— Whereas  his  majesty, 
by  his  order  in  council  of  the  11th 
Nov.  inst.  was  pleased  to  order  and 
declare, that  all  trade  in  articles  which 
are  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  countries  and  colonies  mentioned 
in  the  said  order,  shall  be  deemed 
and  considered  to  be  unlawful  (ex¬ 
cept  as  is  therein  excepted  :)  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  is  pleased  to  order  and 
declare,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  and 
declared.  That  nothing  in  the  said 
order  contained  shall  extend  to  sub¬ 
ject  to  capture  and  confiscation  any 
articles  of  the  produce  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  said  countries  and  colo¬ 
nies,  laden  on  board  British  ships, 
which  would  not  have  been  subject 
to  capture  and  confiscation  if  such 
order  had  not  been  made.  And  the 
right  hon.  the  lords  commmissi  oners 
of  his  majesty’s  treasury,  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state,  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiral¬ 
ty,  and  the  judges  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  and  courts  of  vice-ad¬ 
miralty,  are  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  herein  as  to  them  shall  re¬ 
spectively  appertain. 

(Signed)  W.  Fawkener. 

Order  in  Council ;  declaring  that  his 
Majesty’s  Orders  of  the  11th  of 
Nov.  shall  not  extend  to  permit 
the  produce  of  enemies  Colonies 
in  the  West  Indies  to  be  brought 


direct  to  any  British  port  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

At  the  Court  at  Windsor,  the  18th 
Dec.  1807 ;  present,  the  King’s  most 
excellent  Majesty  in  Council. — His 
majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered.  That  no¬ 
thing  in  his  majesty’s  order  in  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  11th  Nov.  last,  shall  extend, 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  permit 
any  vessel  to  import  any  articles  of 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
enemy’s  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
direct  from  such  colonies  to  any  port 
of  this  kingdom :  and  it  is  further  or¬ 
dered,  That  all  vessels  which  may  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  di¬ 
rect  from  the  colonies  aforesaid,  shall 
nevertlieloss  be  released,  upon  proof 
being  made  that  the  charter-part 
or  other  agreement  for  the  voyage 
was  entered  into  before  notice  of  this 
order.  And  the  right  hon.  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty’s  trea¬ 
sury,  his  majesty’s  principal  secreta¬ 
ries  of  state,  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  and  tlie  judges  of 
the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  the 
courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  herein  as  to 
them  shall  respectively  appertain. 

(Signed)  W.  Fawkexer. 

No.  V. 

French  Commercial  Decree,  signed 
Napoleon,  and  dated  at  Milan, 
iVov.  23,  1807. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  tlie 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine. — Upon 
the  report  of  our  minister  of  the 
hnances,  we  have  decreed,  and  do 
decree  as  follows ; — Art.  I.  All  ves¬ 
sels  which,  after  having  touched  at 
England,  from  any  motive  whatso- 
ever,  shall  enter  the  ports  of  France, 
shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  as  well 
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as  their  cargoes,  without  exception 
or  distinction  of  commodities  or  mer¬ 
chandize. — II.  The  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels  who  shall  enter  the  ports  of 
France,  shall,  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  proceed  to  the  office  of  the 
imperial  customs,  and  there  make  a 
declaration  of  the  place  from  which 
they  sailed,  of  the  ports  they  have 
ut  into,  and  exhibit  their  manifests, 
ills  of  lading,  sea-papers,  and  log¬ 
books. - ^When  the  cimtain  shw 

have  signed  and  delivered  his  decla¬ 
ration,  and  communicated  his  papers, 
the  head  officer  of  the  customs  shall 
interrogate  the  sailors  separately,  in 
the  presence  of  two  overseers.  If 
it  results  from  this  examination  that 
the  vessel  has  touched  at  England, 
independent  of  the  seizure  and  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  said  ship  and  cargo, 
the  ctqptain,  as  well  as  those  sailors, 
who,  upon  examinations  shall  have 
made  a  false  declaration,  shall  be 
deemed  prisoners,  and  shall  not  be 
set  at  liberty  until  after  having  paid 
the  sum  of  60,000  franks,  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  penalty  for  the  captain,  and 
500  firuiks  for  each  of  the  sailors  so 
arrested,  over  and  above  the  pains 
incurred  by  those  who  falsify  their 
papers  and  log-books. — III.  If  ad¬ 
vice  or  information  communicated 
to  the  directors  of  our  customs  give 
rise  to  any  suspicions  as  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  cargoes,  they  shall  be  pro¬ 
visionally  warehoused  until  it  is  as¬ 
certained  and  decided  that  they  do 
not  come  from  England  or  her  colo¬ 
nies. - IV.  Our  commissaries  for 

commercial  relations,  who  deliver 
certificates  of  origin  for  merchan¬ 
dize  laden  in  the  ports  of  their  resi¬ 
dence  destined  for  that  of  France, 
shall  not  confine  themselves  to  an  at¬ 
testation  that  the  merchandize  or 
commodities  do  not  come  from  Eng¬ 
land  or  lier  colonies  or  commerce ; 


they  shall  indicate  the  place  of  ori¬ 
gin,  the  documents  which  have  been 
laid  before  them  in  support  of  the 
declaration  which  has  been  made  to 
them,  and  the  name  of  the  ship  oif 
board  of  which  they  have  been  pri¬ 
marily  transported  mom  the  place  of 
origin  into  that  of  their  residence. 

Decree  against  English  Commerce^ 
dated  at  Milana  Dec.  17, 1807,  and 
signed  by  the  Emperor  Nap^on. 
Together  with  a  Supplement  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  the 
Rliinish  Confederation : — Observing 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  British 
ovemment,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
er  last,  by  which  vessels  belonging 
to  neutral,  friendly,  or  even  powers 
the  allies  of  England,  are  made  liable, 
not  only  to  be  searched  by  English 
cruizers,  but  to  be  compulsorily  de¬ 
tained  in  England,  and  to  have  a 
tax  laid  on  them  of  so  much  per 
cent,  on  the  cargo,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  British  legislature. — Obser¬ 
ving  that  by  these  acts  the  British 
government  denationalizes  ships  of 
every  nation  in  Europe,  that  it  is  not 
competent  for  any  government  to 
detract  from  its  own  independence 
and  rights,  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  having  in  trust  the  sovereign¬ 
ties  and  independance  of  the  flag; 
that  if,  by  an  unpardonable  weakness, 
and  which,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
would  be  an  indelible  stain,  such  a 
tyranny  was  allowed  to  be  establish¬ 
ed  into  principles,  and  consecrated 
by  usage,  the  English  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  to  assert  it  as  a  right, 
as  they  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  tolerance  of  governments  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  infamous  principle,  that 
the  flag  of  a  nation  aoes  not  cover 
goods,  and  to  give  to  their  right  of* 
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which  infringefl  on  the  sovereignty 
of  every  state ;  we  have  decreed  and 
do  decree  as  follows  :-«Art.  I.  Every 
ship,  to  whatever  nation  it  may  be¬ 
long,  that  shall  have  submitted  to  be 
searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  to 
a  voyage  to  England,  or  th^  shall 
have  paid  any  tax  whatsoever  to  the 
English  government,  is  thereby,  and 
for  that  alone,  declared  to  be  dena¬ 
tionalized,  to  have  forfeited  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  king,  and  to  have  be¬ 
come  English  property.— Art.  II. 
Whether  the  ships  thus  denationali¬ 
zed  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
English  government,  enter  into  our 
ports,  or  those  of  our  allies,  or  whether 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ships 
of  war,  or  of  our  privateers,  they 
are  declared  to  b^ood  and  lawful 
prizes.— Art.  III.  The  British  islands 
are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Every 
ship,  of  whatever  nation,  or  whatso¬ 
ever  the  nature  of  its  cargo  so  may 
be,  that  sails  from  the  ports  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  those  of  the  English  colo¬ 
nies,  and  of  the  countries  occupied 
by  English  troops,  and  proceeding . 
to  England,  or  to  the  English  colo¬ 
nies,  or  to  countries  occupied  by 
English  troops,  is  good  ana  lawful 
prize,  as  contrary  to  the  present  de¬ 
cree  ;  and  may  be  captured  by  our 
ships  of  war  os  our  privateers,  and 
adjudged  to  the  captor.— Art  IV. 
These  measures,  which  are  resorted 
to  only  in  just  retaliation  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  system  adopted  by  England, 
which  assimilates  its  legislation  to 
that  of  Algiers,  shall  cease  to  have 
any  effect  with  respect  to  all  nations 
who  shall  have  the  firmness  to  com¬ 
pel  the  English  government  to  re¬ 
spect  their  flag.  They  shall  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  rigorously  in  force  as  long 
as  that  government  does  not  return 
to  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
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which  regulates  the  relations  of  civi¬ 
lized  states  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall 
be  abrogated  and  null,  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  English  abide  again  by 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  are  also  the  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  of  honour.— —An  our  mini¬ 
sters  are  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  present  decree,  which  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Laws. 

No.  6. — Proclamation  the  Preti“ 

dent  of  the  United  ^ates. 

During  the  wars  which,  for  some 
time,  have  unhappilyprevailedamong 
the  |X)wers  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  of  America,  firm  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peace,  have  endeavoured, 
by  justice,  by  a  regular  discharge  of 
all  their  national  and  social  duties, 
and  by  every  friendly  office  their  si¬ 
tuation  has  admitted,  to  maintain, 
with  all  the  belligerents,  their  accus¬ 
tomed  relations  of  friendship,  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  commercial  intercourse. 
Taking  no  part  in  the  questions 
which  animate  these  powers  against 
each  other,  not  permittingthemselves 
to  entertain  a  wish  but  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  restoration  of  peace,  they  have 
observed,  with  go^  faith,  the  neu¬ 
trality  they  assumed,  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  instance  of  a  departure 
from  its  duties  can  be  justly  imputed 
to  them  by  any  nation.  A  firro  use 
of  their  harbours  and  waters,  the 
means  of  refitting  and  refreshment, 
of  succour  to  their  sick  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  have,  at  all  times,  and  on  equal 
principles,  been  extended  to  all ;  and 
this  too  amidst  a  constant  recurrence 
of  acts  of  insubordination  to  the  laws, 
of  violence  to  the  persons,  and  of 
trespasses  on  the  property  of  oia: 
citizens,  committed  by  officers  of 
one  of  the  belligerent  parties  received 
among  us.  In  truth,  these  abuses  of 
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the  laws  of  hospitality  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  become  habitual  to  the 
eommanders  of  the  British  armed 
vessels  hovering  on  our  coasts,  and 
frequenting  our  harbours.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  repeated  repre¬ 
sentations  to  their  government.  As¬ 
surances  have  been  given  that  pro¬ 
per  orders  should  restrain  tliem  with¬ 
in  the  limit  of  the  rights,  and  of  the 
respect  due  to  a  friendly  nation; 
but  those  orders  and  assurances  have 
been  without  effect,  and  no  instance 
of  punishment  for  past  wrongs  has 
taken  plac^.  At  length,  a  deed, 
transcending  all  we  have  hitherto 
seen,  or  suffered,  brings  the  public 
sensibility  to  a  serious  crisis,  and 
our  forbearance  to  a  necessary  pause. 
A  frigate  of  the  United  States,  trust¬ 
ing  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  leaving 
her  harbour  on  a  distant  service,  has 
been  surprised  and  attacked  by  a 
British  vessel  of  superior  force,  one. 
of  a  squadron  then  lying  in  our  waters, 
and  covering  the  transaction,  and 
has  been  dis^led  from  service,  with 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

This  enormity  was  not  only  with¬ 
out  provocation  or  justifiable  cause, 
but  was  committed  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  taking,  by  force,  from  a 
ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,  a 
part  of  her  crew ;  and,  that  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  might  be  wanting  to  mark 
its  character,  it  had  been  previously 
ascertained  that  the  seamen  demand¬ 
ed  were  natives  of  the  United  States. 
Having  effected  his  puroose,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  anchor  with  his  squadron 
within  our  jurisdiction.  Hospitality, 
under  such  circumstances,  ceases  to 
be  a  duty ;  and  a  continuance  of  it, 
with  such  uncontroulled  abuses,  would 
tend  only,  by  multiplying  injuries 
and  irritations,  to  bring  on  a  rupture 
between  the  twp  nations.  This 


extreme  resort  is  equally  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  both,  as  it  is  to 
assurances  of  the  most  friendly  dis¬ 
positions  on  the  part  of  the  Britisli 
government,  in  the  midst  of  which 
this  outrage  has  been  committed. 
In  tlris  light,  the  subject  cannot  but 
present  itself  to  that  government, 
and  strengthen  the  motives  to  an 
honourable  reparation  of  the  wrong 
which  has  been  done,  and  to  that 
effectual  controul  of  its  naval  com¬ 
manders,  which  alone  can  justify  the 
government  pf  the  United  States  in 
the  exercise  of  those  hospitalities  it 
is  now  constrained  to  discontinue. 

In  consideration  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  regulate  its  own  police,  to 
provide  for  its  peace,  and  for  the 
safety  of  its  citizens,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  to  refuse  the  admission  of  ariPed 
vessels  into  its  harbours  or  waters, 
either  in  such  numbers  or  of  such 
description,  as  are  inconsistent  with 
these,  or  with  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  authority  of  the  laws,  I  have 
thought  proper,  in  pursuance  of  the 
authorities  specially  given  by  law, 
to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  here¬ 
by  requiring  all  armed  vessels,  bear¬ 
ing  commissions  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  now  within 
the  harbours  or  waters  of  the  United 
States,  immediately,  apd  without  any 
delay,  to  depart  from  the  same,  and 
interdicting  the  entrance  of  all  the 
said  harbours  and  waters  to  the  said 
armed  vessels,  and  to  all  others  bear¬ 
ing  commissions  under  the  authority 
of  the  British  government. 

And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  fail  to  depart  as  aforesaid, 
or  if  they,  or  any  others,  so  inter¬ 
dicted,  shall  hcreafler  enter  the  har¬ 
bours  or  waters  aforesaid,  I  do  in 
that  case  forhid  all  intercourse  witli 
them,  or  any  of  them,  their  officers 
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or  crews,  and  do  prohibit  all  supplies 
and  aid  from  being  furnished  to  them, 
or  any  of  them. 

And  1  do  declare  and  make  known, 
that  if  any  person  from,  or  within 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  afford  any  aid  to  any  such 
vessel,  contrary  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  this  proclamation,  either 
in  repairing  any  such  vessel,  or  in 
furnisliing  her,  her  officers  or  crew, 
with  supplies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  or  if  any  pilot 
shall  assist  in  navigating  any  of  the 
said  armed  vessels,  unless  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  them,  in  tlie 
first  instance,  beyond  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
or  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  forced  by  distress,  or  cliarged 
with  public  dispatches,  as  hereinafter 
provided  for,  such  person  or  persons 
shall,  on  conviction,  suffer  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  by  the  laws  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  such  offences. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  and  re¬ 
quire  all  persons  bearing  office,  civil 
or  military,  within  or  under  the 
authority  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
all  others,  citizens  or  inhabitants 
thereof,  with  vigilance  and  prompti¬ 
tude  to  exert  their  respective  autho¬ 
rities,  and  to  be  aiding  and  assisting 
to  the  carrying  this  proclamation, 
and  every  part  thereof,  into  full 
effect. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  if  such 
vessels  shall  be  forced  into  the  har¬ 
bours  or  waters  of  the  United  States 
by  distress,  by  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
or  shall  enter  them,  charged  with  dis¬ 
patches  or  business  from  their  go¬ 
vernment,  or  shall  be  a  public  pack¬ 
et  for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
and  dispatches,  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficer,  immediately  reporting  his  ves¬ 
sel  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
Stating  the  object,  or  the  causes  of 


entering  the  said  harbours  ov  waters, 
and  conforming  himself  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  in  that  case  prescribed  under 
authority  of  the  laws,  shall  be  allow¬ 
ed  the  benefit  of  such  regulations 
respecting  repairs,  supplies,  stay,  in¬ 
tercourse,  and  departure,  as  shall  be 
permitted  under  ^e  same  authority. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  cau¬ 
sed  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and 
signed  the  same. 

Given  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  second  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven,  and 
of  the  sovereignty  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  United  States  the 
thirty-first. 

(Sealedl  thomas  jefferson. 
By  the  President,  james  madoison. 
Secretary  of  State. 

No.  7. — Report  f  made  in  the  Congress, 
Nov.  17,  1807,  touching  the  Af¬ 
fair  of  the  Chesapeake  Frigate. 

Mr  Blount,  from  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  part 
of  the  President’s  message,  reported 
this  day  on  the  subject  of  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake.  The  report  com¬ 
mences  with  an  expression  of  sensi¬ 
bility  at  this  outrage ;  states  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  information  relative  thereto 
from  the  state  and  navy  departments ; 
presents  a  general-view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  observing,  that  it  might 
be  said  to  have  been  incontestibly 
proved,  that  William  Ware,  John 
Strachan,  and  Dan.  Martin,  (three  of 
the  four  persons  taken  out  of  the 
Chesapeake,)  are  citizens  of  the 
Unitea  States;  but  the  committee 
add,  that  they  conceive  it  unnecessa¬ 
ry  for  them  or  the  house  to  go  into 
any  inquiry  on  that  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as,  in  their  opinion,  whether 
the  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake 
were  or  were  not  citizens  of  the 
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United  States,  and  whether  the  Che¬ 
sapeake  was  or  was  not  within  the 
acknowledged  limits  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  they  were  taken, 
the  character  of  the  act  of  taking 

them  remains  the  same. - From 

the  foregoing  facts,  it  appears  to 
your  committee,  that  the  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake  has 
been  stamped  with  circumstances  of 
indignity  and  insult,  of  which  there 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  civilized  nations,  and 
requires  only  the  sanction  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  under  colour  of  whose 
authority  it  was  perpetrated,  to  make 
it  just  cause  of,  if  not  an  irresistible 
call  for,  instant  and  severe  retaliation. 
Whether  it  will  receive  that  sanc¬ 
tion,  or  be  disavowed  and  declared 
an  unauthorised  act  of  a  subordinate 
officer,  remains  to  be  determined  by 
the  answer  which  shall  be  given  to 
the  demand  of  explanation :  that  an¬ 
swer,  now  daily  expected,  will  either 
sink  the  detestable  act  into  piracy, 
or  expand  it  to  the  magnitude  of  pre¬ 
meditated  hostility  against  the  sove¬ 
reignty  and  independence  of  this 
nation  t  and,  until  its  true  character 
shall  be  fixed  and  known,  your  I'om- 
mittee  deem  it  expedient  to  decline 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
measures  proper  to  be  adopted  in 
retaliation  to  it.  But  the  committee 
add,  as  other  acts  of  aggression  have 
been  committed  within  our  ports 
and  waters,  such  as  these  mentioned 
in  the  President’s  message,  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  of  opim'on,  mat  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  provide  more  effectually 
for  the  protection  of  our  ports  and 
harbours ;  but,  not  being  prepared  to 
report  specifically  on  that  sul^ect, 
they  a»k  further  indulgence  of  the 
house :  and  submit  the  following  re¬ 
solution  Resolved,  That  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  British  ship  of  war 
Ueopard  on  the  United  States  frigate 


Chesapeake,  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  continuance  of 
the  British  squadron  (of  which  the 
Leopard  was  one)  in  their  waters, 
after  being  notified  by  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  ordering  them  to  depart  the 
same,  was  a  further  violation  thereof. 

No.  8. — Non-importation  Act^  passed 
18fA  Aprily  1806.— logrtAer  toith 
a  Supfiementary  Acty  passed  about 
KXA  Dec.  1807. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  ot  America,  in  congress  as¬ 
sembled,  that  from  and  after  tiie  15th 
of  November  next  it  shall  not  be  law¬ 
ful  toimportintothe  United  States,  or 
the  territories  thereof,  from  any  port 
or  place  situated  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  of  the 
following  descriptions,  that  is  to  say : 
—All  articles  of  which  leather  is  the 
material  of  chief  value.— All  articles 
of  which  silk  is  the  material  of  chief 
value. — All  articles  of  which 'hemp 
or  flax  is  the  material  of  chief  value. 
—All  articles  of  which  tin  or  brass  is 
the  material  of  chief  value,  tin  in  sheets 
excepted. — Woollen  cloths  whose  in¬ 
voice  prices  shall  exceed  5s.  sterling 
per  square  yard.— Window  glass,  ana 
all  other  manufactures  of  glass. — Sil- 
'ver  and  plated  wares.- -Paper  of  eve- 
description. — Nails  and  pikes.— 
ats. — Cloathing  ready  made. — Mil¬ 
linery  of  all  kindi^  and  pictures  and 
prints. — Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  im¬ 
port  into  the  United  States,  ,or  the 
territories  thereof,  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place  whatever,  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  being  the  growth,  pro¬ 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Bri- 
Uin  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  colo- 
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niea  or  dependencies  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  provided,  however,  that  no  ar¬ 
ticles  which  shall  within  14  months 
after  the  passing  of  this  act  be  im¬ 
ported  from  any  place  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  any 
vessel  cleared  out  before  the  passing 
of  this  act  from  any  port  within  the 
United  States  or  the  territories  there¬ 
of,  for  the  said  Ct^ie  of  Good  Hope, 
or  any  place  beyond  the  same,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  prohibition  afore¬ 
said.— Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  en¬ 
acted,  that  whenever  any  article  or 
articles,  the  importation  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  this  act,  shall,  after  the 
said  15th  of  Nov.  next,  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  or  the  territo¬ 
ries  thereof,  contrary  to  the  true  in¬ 
tent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  or  shall, 
after  the  said  15th  Nov.  next,  be  put 
on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  boat, 
raft,  or  carriage,  with  intention  of 
importing  the  same  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  all 
such  articles,  as  well  as  all  other  arti¬ 
cles  on  board  the  same  ship  or  ves¬ 
sel,  boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  owner  of  such  prohibits 
articles,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
owner  thereof  shall  moreover  forfeit 
and  pa^  treble  the  value  of  such  ar¬ 
ticles. — Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  en¬ 
acted,  that  if  any  article  or  articles, 
the  importation  of  which  is  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  this  act,  shall,  after  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  be  put  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel,  boat,  raft,  or  car¬ 
riage,  with  intention  to  import  the 
same  into  the  United  States,  or  the 
territories  thereof,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  own¬ 
er  or  master  of  such  ship  or  vessel, 
boat,  raft,  or  carriage,  shall  be  for¬ 
feited,  and  the  owner  or  master  there¬ 
of  shall  moreover  each  forfeit  and 
pay  treble  the  value  of  such  articles. 

4b  And  be  it  further  enacted 


that  if  any  article  or  articles,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  which  is  prohibited  by 
this  act,  and  which  shall  nevertheless 
be  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  boat, 
rafi,  or  carriage,  arriving  after  the 
said  15th  of  Nov.  next,  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  or  the  territories  thereof^ 
shall  be  omitted  in  the  manifest,  re¬ 
port,  or  entry  of  the  master  or  the 
person  having  the  charge  or  com¬ 
mand  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  boat, 
raft,  or  carriage,  or  shall  be  omitted 
in  the  entry  of  the  goods  owned  by 
the  ovmer,  or  consigned  to  the  con¬ 
signee  of  such  articles,  or  shall  be 
imported  or  landed,  or  attempted  to 
be  imported  or  landed,  without  a  per¬ 
mit,  the  same  penalties,  fines,  and 
forfeitures  shall  oe  incurred,  and  may 
be  recovered,  as  in  the  case  of  simi¬ 
lar  omission  or  omissions,  landing  im¬ 
portations,  or  attempting  to  land  or 
import,  in  relation  to  articles  liable 
to  duties  on  their  importation  into 
the  United  States..— Sec.  5.  And  be 
it  further  en.icted,  that  every  collec¬ 
tor,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  other 
officer  of  the  customs,  shall  have  the 
like  power  and  authority  to  seize 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  im¬ 
ported  contrary  to  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act,  to  keep  the  same 
in  custwy  until  it  shall  have  been 
ascertained  whether  the  same  have 
been  forfeited  nr  not,  and  to  enter 
any  ship  or  vessel,  dwelling-house, 
store,  building,  or  other  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  for  and  siez- 
ing  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  mer¬ 
chandize,  which  he  or  they  now  have 
by  law  in  relation  to  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize  subject  to  duty; 
and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
conceal  or  buy  any  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  knowing  them  to 
be  liable  to  seizure  by  this  act,  such 
person  or  persons  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  double 
the  amount  of  value  of  the  goods 
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wares,  and  merchandize,  so  concealed 
or  purchased.— Sec.  6.  And  be  it  fur¬ 
ther  enacted,  that  the  following  ad¬ 
dition  shall  be  inserted  to  the  oath 
or  affirmation  taken  by  the  masters 
or  persons  having  the  charge  or  com¬ 
mand  of  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving 
at  any  port  of  the  Uniterl  States,  or 
the  territories  thereof,  after  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  viz.  “  I  furtlier 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  there  is  not,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  or  belief, 
on  board  (insert  the  denomination 
and  name  of  the  vessel)  any  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  which  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  is  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  law :  And  I  do  further  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  if  1  shall  hereafter 
discover  or  know  of  any  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  on  board  the 
said  vessel,  or  which  shall  have  been 
imported  in  the  same,  1  wiU  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  without  delay,  make  due  re¬ 
port  thereof  to  the  collector  of  tlie 
port  of  thisdistrict.” — Sec.  7.  And  be 
It  further  enacted,  that  the  following 
addition  be  inserted,  after  the  said 
15th  of  Nov.  next,  to  the  oath  or  af- 
Brmution  taken  by  importers,  consig¬ 
nees,  or  agents,  at  the  time  of  enter¬ 
ing  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  viz. 
“  1  also  swear  (or  affirm)  that  there 
are  not,  to  the  best  of  niy  knowledge 
aiul  belief,  amongst  the  said  goods, 
w  ares,  and  merchandize,  imported  or 
consigned  as  aforesaid,  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  which  into  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  is  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  law  :  And  1  do  further  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  if  I  shall  hereafter 
discover  any  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  among  the  said  ^oods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  I  will  imme¬ 
diately,  and  without  delay,  report  the 
same  to  the  collector  of  this  district.” 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 


that  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  ari¬ 
sing  under  this  act  may  be  sued  for 
and  recovered,  and  shall  be  distribu¬ 
ted  and  accounted  for  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  act,  entitled,  “  An 
Act  to  regulate  the  Collection  of  Du¬ 
ties  on  Imports  and  Tonnage  and 
such  penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be 
examined,  mitigated,  or  remitted,  in 
like  manner,  and  under  the  like  con¬ 
ditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions, 
as  are  prescribed,  authorised,  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  act,  entitled,  “  An  Act 
to  provide  for  mitigating  or  remitting 
tlie  Forfeitures,  Penalties,  and  Disa¬ 
bilities,  accruing  in  certain  Cases 
therein  mentioned.” 

Supplementary  Act. 

'  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  se¬ 
nate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in 
congress  assembled,  that  ijothing  in 
the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  the  following  arti¬ 
cles,  tliat  is  to  say  : — Wrappers  and 
outside  packages,  in  which  goods,  the 
importation  of  which  is  not  prohibit¬ 
ed,  usually  are  and  shall  be  wrapped 
or  packed  at  the  time  of  tlieir  impor¬ 
tation. — 2.  Bags  or  sacks  in  which 
salt  shall  be  imported.--3.  Glass  bot¬ 
tles  or  phials,  in  which  drugs,  medi¬ 
cines,  or  any  otlier  articles,  the  im- 
ortation  of  which  is  not  prohi- 
ited,  shall  be  imported. — 4-.  Print¬ 
ed  books,  maps,  and  charts. — 5. 
Watches,  mathematical, astronomical, 
and  surgical  instruments. — 6.  Shal¬ 
loons  and  woollen  stuffs. — Sec.  2.  And 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  following  description  shall 
be  held  and  considered  as  being  em¬ 
braced  by  the  description  of  articles, 
the  importation  of  which  is  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a 
supplement,  that  is  to  say All  ar¬ 
ticles  manufactured  entirely  of  silk 
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aod  wool,  or  of  silk  and  flax,  or  of 
flax  or  wool Floor  cloths Wool* 
len  cassimeres,  carpets,  carpeting  and 
mats,  wliose  invoice  prictt  shall  ex* 
ceed  five  shillings  sterlin^er  square 
yard. — Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further 
onacted,  that  whenever  a  doubt  shall 
arise  whether  any  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  embraced  by 
the  description  of  articles  the  impor* 
tation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement, 
the  comptroller’s  decision  thereon, 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  shall  be  final  and  conclu* 
sive,  and  be  taken  and  held  in  every 
respect  as  tlie  true  construction  of 
the  act. — Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  no  articles  which  shall 
be  imported  from  any  place  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board 
any  vessel  cleared  out  before  the 
day  of  from  any  port 
within  the  United  States,  or  the  ter* 
ritories  thereof,  for  the  smd  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  any  place  beyond 
the  same,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prohibition  enacted  by  the  act  to 
which  tliis  act  is  a  supplement. 

No.  9. — j4ct  of  Congress^  lai/ing  the 

Embargo,  passed  Dec.  22,  1 807. 

Act. — Be  it  enacte'd,  by  the  se* 
nate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
congress  assembled,  that  an  embar* 
go  and  hereby  is  laid  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  places 
within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  cleared  or  not 
cleared,  bound  to  any  foreign  port 
or  place :  and  that  no  clearance  be 
furnished  to  any  ship  or  vessel  bound 
to  such  foreign  port  or  place,  except 
vessels  under  the  immediate  direc* 
tion  of  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  President  be 
authorised  to  give  such  instructions 


to  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  of 
the  navy  and  revenue  cutters  of  the 
United  States,  as  shall  appear  best 
adapted  for  carrying  the  same  into  full 
effect.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  considered  to  pre* 
vent  the  departure  of  any  foreign 
ship  or  vessel,  either  in  ballast,  or 
with  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchan* 
dize,  on  board  of  such  foreign  ship  or 
vessel,  when  notified  of  this  act. — 
Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  during  the  continuance  of  this 
act,  no  registered  or  sea-letter  ves* 
sel,  having  on  board  goods,  wares, 
and  merclumdize,  shall  be  allowed  to 
depart  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  within  the  same, 
unless  the  master,  owner,'  consignee, 
or  factor  of  such  vessel,  shall  first 
give  bond,  with  one  or  more  sureties, 
to  tlie  collector  of  the  district  from 
which  she  is  bound  to  depart,  in  a 
sum  of  double  the  value  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo,  that  the  said  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  shall  be  relanded 
in  some  port  of  the  United  States, 
dangers  of  the  seas  excepted ;  which 
bond,  and  also  a  certificate  from  the 
collector  where  the  same  may  be  re- 
landed,  shall,  by  the  collectors  re¬ 
spectively,  be  transmitted  to  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  the  treasuiy.  All  armed 
vessels  possessing  public  commissions 
from  any  foreign  powers,  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  liable  to  the  embar¬ 
go  laid  by  this  act. 

No.  10 - Phussta - Declaration 

against  England,  dated  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  Dec.  1,  1807. 

The  king  being  obliged,  by  the 
27th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Tilsit,  concluded  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1807,  to  shut,  without  exception,  tlie 
Prussian  ports  and  states  against  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  England,  as 
long  as  the  present  war  lasted  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  his  aia- 
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jesty  has  not  hesitated  to  take  pro¬ 
gressively  the  most  appropriate  mea¬ 
sures  to  fulfil  his  engagements. - In 

directing  these  measures,  his  majes¬ 
ty  did  not  dissemble  the  prejudice 
and  loss  which  would  result  to  the 
commerce  of  his  dominions  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  that  of  his  subjects,  who,  by 
a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  have  ac¬ 
quire  new  rights  to  his  paternal  so¬ 
licitude  and  benevolence ;  but  his 
majesty  yielded  to  the  consolatory 
hope,  that  the  mediation  offered  by 
Russia  to  England,  by  accelerating  the 
return  of  a  definitive  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  would 
soon  bring  about  an  order  of  things 
more  congenial  to  the  particular  in¬ 
terests  of  each  power.— The  king 
has  been  deceived  in  his  just  expec¬ 
tation  :  the  events  that  have  taken 

£lace  since,  and  which  are  too  well 
nown  to  render  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
capitulate  them,  far  from  bringing 
the  so  much  desired  period  of  gene¬ 
ral  peace  nearer,  have  only  placed  it 
at  a  greater  distance. — All  commu¬ 
nication  is  broken  off  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  England.  The  declaration 
of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  published  on  the  26th 
Oct.  proves  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  relation  between  those  two 
powers.  His  Prussian  Majesty,  inti¬ 
mately  connected  by  all  his  relations 
with  the  cause  and  system  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  neighbouring  and  friendly 

Sowers,  has  no  other  rules  of  con- 
uetthanhisduties,  founded  upon  the 
interests  of  his  states,  and  the  obliga¬ 
tion  contracted  by  a  solemn  treaty. 
— Conformably  to  these  principles, 
his  majesty,  setting  aside  those  con¬ 
siderations  which  he  had  hitherto 
respected,  in  the  vain  hope  for  a 
speedy  general  pacification ;  and 
having  refused,  since  the  mission  of 
Lord  Hutchinson,  to  receive  at  his 
court  any  English  diplomatic  agent, 


has  just  ordered  his  legation  at  Lon- 
dop  to  quit  England  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  ana  return  to  the  continent.— 
His  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  ia 
making  known  the  resolutions  which 
his  engagements  and  the  interest  of 
his  monarchy  impose  upon  him  as  a 
duty,  declares,  by  these  presents, 
that,  till  the  restoration  of  a  aefinitive 
peace  between  the  two  belligerent 
powers,  there  shall  be  no  relation 
oetween  Prussia  and  England. 

Frederick  William. 

No.  11. — Spain. — Decree  against 
England f  dated  Jan.  3,  1808. 

The  abominable  attack  committed 
by  English  ships  of  war  in  1  bO^,  by 
the  express  order  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  when  four  frigates  of  the  royal 
fleet,  which,  sailing  under  the  ^ 
assurance  of  peace,  were  unjustly 
surprised,  attacked,  and  compelled 
to  surrender,  determined  me  to  oreak 
all  connection  with  the  British  cabi¬ 
net,  and  to  consider  myself  as  at  war 
with  a  nation  which  had  so  iniquit- 
ously  violated  the  law  of  nations 
and  of  humanity.^ — So  atrocious  an 
aggression  was  a  sufficient  motive  for 
breakup  all  the  bonds  which  unite 
one  nation  with  another ;  even  had  I 
not  considered  what  I  owe  to  myself, 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  my  crown, 
and  to  my  beloved  subjects.  Two 
years  of  war  have  elapsed,  and  Great 
Britain  has  not  moderated  her  pride, 
nor  renounced  the  unjust  domina¬ 
tion  which  she  exercises  over  the 
seas;  but,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
founding  at  once  friends,  enemies, 
and  neutrals,  she  has  manifested  the 
formal  intention  of  treating  them  all 
with  the  same  tyranny.  From  these 
considerations,  I  determined,  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  last  year,  in  conformity  to 
the  wise  measures  adopted  by  my 
intimate  ally,  the  emperor  of  the 
French  and  king  of  Italy,  to  declare. 
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as  I  have  declared,  the  British  isles 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  in  order  to 
see  if  that  measure  would  reduce  the 
British  cabinet  to  abdicate  its  unjust 
supremacy  over  the  seas,  and  to  con> 
elude  a  solid  and  durable  peace.— 
Far  firom  that,  the  English  govern- 
ment  has  not  only  rejected  the  pro¬ 
positions  which  were  made  on  the 
part  of  my  intimate  ally  the  emperor 
of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy,  whe¬ 
ther  directly  or  the  mediation  of 
different  powers  friendly  to  England, 
but  also  having  committed  the  most 
enormous  of  atrocities  and  injuries, 
by  its  scandalous  attack  on  the  city 
and  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  it  has 
thrown  off  the  mask ;  and  no  person 
can  any  longer  doubt  that  its  insa¬ 
tiable  ambition  aspires  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
seas.  Nothing  can  prove  this  more 
evidently  than  the  measures  which 
that  government  has  just  adopted  by 
its  oraers  of  the  Hth  of  November 
last;  by  which  it  not  only  declares 
the  coast  of  France,  Spain,  and  their 
allies,  and  all  those  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  either  power,  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  but  has  even  subjected  the 
ships  of  neutral  powers,  the  friends, 
ana  even  the  allies  of  England,  to 
the  visits  of  English  cruizers,  and  to 
be  forcibly  carried  into  an  English 
port,  where  they  are  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax  on  their  cargoes,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  is  to  be  determine  by 
the  English  legislature.  Authorised 
by  a  just  right  of  reprisal  to  take  the 
measures  which  shall  appear  to  me 
proper  to  prevent  the  abuse  which 
the  British  cabinet  makes  of  its  pow¬ 
er,  with  respect  to  neutral  flags,  and 
to  see  if  we  cannot  force  it  to  re- 
<  nounce  so  unjust  a  tyranny,  I  have 
resolved  to  adopt,  and  do  hereby  re¬ 
quire  there  shall  be  adopted,  in  all 
my  states,  the  same  measures  which 
liave  been  taken  by  my  intimate  ally, 


the  emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy,  and  which  are  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tenor. — [Here  follows  a  lite¬ 
ral  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  26th 
December,  issued  on  this  subject 
his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king.J 

No.  12. — Convention  betvxen  his  Ma^ 
jesty  and  the  King  q/  Sweden,  s»gn- 
ed  at  Stockholm  on  the  18M  of  Fe» 
hruary,  1808. 

The  consequences  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit  between  Russia  and  France 
unfolding  themselves  more  and  more, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  Swe> 
den  with  a  speedy  invasion,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  her  to  accede  to 
the  French  system ;  and  his  Swe¬ 
dish  majesty  finding  himself  there¬ 
fore  under  the  necessity  of  bringing 
forward,  to  resist  its  effects,  a  great¬ 
er  force  than  he  has  at  his  ordinaiy^ 
disposal,  his  Britannic  majesty,  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  constant  desire  of 
contributing  to  the  defence  and  se¬ 
curity  of  his  ally,  and  of  supporting 
him  by  evety  means  in  a  war  under¬ 
taken  for  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  states,  has  determined  to  give 
to  his  Swedish  majesty  an  immediate 
aid  in  money,  as  being  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious,  to  be  paid 
from  time  to  time  at  fixed  periods ; 
and  their  majesties  having  judged  it 
expedient,  that  a  formal  Convention 
with  regard  to  their  reciprocal  inten¬ 
tions  in  this  respect,  should  be  con¬ 
cluded,  they  have,  for  this  purpose, 
named  and  authorised  their  respec¬ 
tive  plenipotentiaries ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  ms 
majesty  the  king  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Edward  Thornton,  Esq.  his  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden;  and  in  the  name  and  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  Baron  d’Ehrenheim 
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president  of  hia  chancery,  and  com¬ 
mander  of  his  order  of  the  polar  star,, 
who,  after  having  communicated  to 
each  other  their  respective  full  pow¬ 
ers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles; — Art.  1.  His  majesty  the 
king  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  engages  that 
there  shall  be  paid  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden,  the  sum  of 
l,^^,000l.  in  equal  instalments  of 
100,0(K)1.  sterling  each  per  month, 
beginning  with  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  of  the  present  year  inclusively, 
and  to  continue  successively  in  the 
course  of  each  month,  the  first  of 
which  instalments  shall  be  paid  on 
tJie  ratification  of  the  present  con¬ 
vention  by  his  Swedish  majesty. — 
*J.  His  majesty  tlie  king  of  Sweden 
engages  on  his  part  to  employ  tlie 
said  sura  in  putting  into  motion,  and 
keeping  on  a  respectable  establish¬ 
ment,  all  his  land  forces,  and  such 
part  as  shall  be  necessary  of  his 
fleets,  and  particularly  his  flotilla, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  most  effectual 
resistance  to  the  common  enemies. 
— 3.  Their  said  majesties  moreover 
engage  to  conclude  no  peace  or 
truce,  or  convention  of  neutrality 
with  the  enemy,  but  in  concert  and 
by  mutual  agreement. — 4.  The  pre¬ 
sent  convention  shall  be  ratified  by 
tlie  two  high  contracting  parties, 
and  its  ratifin^tions  shall  be  exchan¬ 
ged  at  London  within  the  space  of 
six  weeks  after  the  signature  of  the 
said  convention,  or  sooner  if  it  can 
be  done.  In  faith  whereof,  we  the 
undersigned  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
said  majesties,  have  signed  the  pre¬ 
sent  convention,  and  have  caused 
the  seal  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed 
tliereto. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  the  8th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  in  the  year  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  1808. 

Edw.  Tiiorntok. 

F.  Ehremheim. 


Separate  Artidej^Tha  two  high 
contracting  parties  have  agreed  to 
concert,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  taken,  and  the  auxiliary 
succours  to  be  stipulated  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  war  actually  taking  place 
between  Sweden  and  the  powers 
her  neighbours ;  and  the  stipi^tions 
which  may  thence  result  shall  be 
considered  as  separate  and  addition¬ 
al  articles  to  this  convention,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  they 
were  word  for  word  inserted  therein. 
In  faitli  of  which,  we  the  undersign¬ 
ed  plenipotentiaries  of  their  said  ma¬ 
jesties,  have  signed  this  separate  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  our 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  the  8th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  in  the  year  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  1808. 

Edw.  Thorntok. 

F.  Ehrenheim. 

No.  13. — Treat  If  of  Alliance  and 
Subsidy  between  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  hts 
Majesty  the  King  (f  the  Two  Si¬ 
cilies,  signed  at  Palermo,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1 808. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  being  equally  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  sincere  desire  of  strength¬ 
ening  more  and  more  the  tics  of 
friendship  and  good  understanding 
which  so  happily  subsist  between 
them,  have  judged  that  nothing 
could  contribute  more  efficaciously 
to  that  salutary  end,  than  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
subsidy.  For  this  purpose  their  said 
majesties  have  named  tlieir  respec¬ 
tive  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty,  the  right  hon.  William 
Drummond,  one  of  his  majesty’s 
most  hon.  privy  council,  and  his  en¬ 
voy  extraordinary  and  minister  pie- 
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■ipotentiary  at  the  court  of  hU  said 
Sicilian  majesty  his  majesty 

the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  tlie 
right  illustrious  and  right  excellent 
Thomas  de  Somma,  marquis  of  Cir* 
cello,  his  gentleman  of  the  chamber, 
held^marshal  of  hit  armies,  knight 
of  his  royal  order  of  St  Januarius, 
his  counsellor  of  state,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  superintendant  general  of 
the  ports;  who,  after  having  com¬ 
municated  their  respective  full  pow¬ 
ers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : — 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  sincere  and  constant 
friendship  between  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  which  has  always  subsist¬ 
ed  up  to  .the  present  time. 

II.  The  two  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties  shall  afford  to  each  other,  during 
the  present  war  with  France,  every 
succour  and  assistance,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  forces,  and  shall 
prevent,  by  common  consent,  every 
thin^  that  can  cause  them  trouble  or 
detriment. 

III.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  engages  to  grant  to  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  fortresses  of  Sicily,  and 
to  all  British  ships  of  war,  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  all  duties  belonging  to  him, 
upon  every  thing  of  whicli  the  Bri¬ 
tish  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  troops  in  that  nation  hiay 
stand  in  need,  and  which  the  coun¬ 
try  can  furnish,  in  provisions,  food, 
and  in  military  and  naval  stores. 

IV.  His  Sicilian  majesty  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  giving  an  additional  proof 
of  the  sentiments  by  which  he  is 
animated,  also  engages  to  exempt 
from  all  duties  belonging  t*  him  up¬ 
on  such  previsions  as  may  be  requi¬ 


site  for  the  British  ships  of  war  at 
Malta,  as  well  as  all  military  store* 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  on  condition  however,  that  each 
vessel  or  vessels  of  war  be  furnished 
with  a  requisition  from  the  governor 
of  the  said  island,  which  shall  speci- 
fy  the  articles,  and  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired. 

V.  His  Sicilian  majesty  further 
engages,  in  virtue  of  the  present 
treaty,  never  to  allow  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  to  bring  into  any  of 
his  ports,  during  the  present  war,  any 
British  ships  taken  by  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain. 

VI.  His  Sicilian  majesty  also  en¬ 
gages  to  open  the  ports  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  during  the  present  war,  to 
British  squadrons,  as  well  as  to  all 
merchant  and  other  «hips  belonging 
to  British  subjects,  without  any  re¬ 
striction  whatever,  referring  to  the 
third  article,  with  respect  to  exemp¬ 
tion  from  duti^. 

VII.  His  Britannic  majesty  enga¬ 
ges  in  return,  to  defend,  during  the 
present  war,  the  fortresses  of  Messi¬ 
na  and  Augusta,  and  to  maintain 
there  for  that  purpose,  at  his  charge 
and  expence,  a  body  of  troops  which, 
in  the  present  war,  shall  consist  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  to  augment 
their  number  if  the  case  shall  require 
it.  The  disposition  of  which  troops 
in  the  said  fortresses,  shall  be  in 
such  manner  and  proportion  as  the 
commanding  officer  (to  whom  every 
requisite  facility  shall  be  given,') 
shall  judge  expedient :  and  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  stipulates,  that  the 
said  general  officers  shall  have  the 
power  of  exercising  martial  law  in 
the  above  garrisons,  with  respect  to 
their  British  troops,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  according  to  the  same  rules, 
as  are  observed  in  other  English  gar¬ 
risons. — Quarters  for  the  suid  troops 
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shall  be  provided  in  the  above>men> 
tioned  fortresses  by  his  Sicilian  ma> 

His  Britannic  majesty  far¬ 
ther  engages  to  pay  to  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war,  an  annual  subsidy 
of  300,000/.  sterling,  (to  commence 
from  tlie  10th  of  September,  1805, 
when  the  British  and  Russian  troops 
landed  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,) 

f>ayable  at  the  rate  of  ti5,000/  stor¬ 
ing  per  month ;  which  payment  shall 
always  be  made  one  month  in  ad¬ 
vance,  computing  from  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 
His  Sicilian  majesty  purposing  to 
employ  the  said  subsidies  for  the  use 
of  his  marine,  and  of  his  land  forces, 
shall  regulate  the  distribution  of 
them  in  such  proportion  as  these 
two  services  may  require,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  states,  and  for  operations 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  an 
account  shall  be  given  every  three 
months  to  the  British  government, 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  Sicilian 
majesty  shall  have  employed  the 
sul»idies  paid  to  Itim  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 

IX.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  desiring  to  strengthen  more 
and  more  the  ties  which  unite  the 
two  nations,  and  to  extend  their  mu¬ 
tual  relations,  will  employ  them¬ 
selves,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  conclu¬ 
ding  a  treaty  of  commerce,  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  which  shall  be  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  subjects  of  both 
states. 

X.  His  Sicilian  mmesty  engages 
not  to  conclude  with  France  apeace 
separate  from  England ;  and  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty,  on  bis  part,  also  en- 

fages  not  to  make  a  peace  with 
ranee  without  comprehending  and 
saving  in  it  the  interests  of  his  Sici¬ 
lian  majesty. 


XL  The  present  treaty  of  alliance 

and  subsidy  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
two  high  contracting  parties,  and 
the  ratmeation  shall  be  exchanged 
in  due  form  in  London,  within  the 
space  of  four  mondis  from  the  date 
of  its  signature,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  under¬ 
signed,  furnished  with  full  powers 
from  our  respective  sovereigns,  have 
signed  the  present  treaty,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  our 
arms.  > 

Done  at  Palermo,  this  SOth  day 
of  March,  1808. 

W.  Drummond. 

Thomas  de  Somma. 

No.  14.— Spanish  Decree. — Co^ 
of  a  Decree  issued  from  the  PoImc 
of  San  Loremo,  October  30. 

,  “  C.  R. — God,  who  watches  over 
his  creatures,  does  not  permit  the 
consummation  of  atrocious  deeds, 
when  the  intended  victims  are  inno¬ 
cent.  Thus  his  omnipotence  has  sa¬ 
ved  me  from  the  most  unheard-of  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  My  people,  my  subjects, 
all  know  my  Christianity  and  settled 
habits.  They  all  love  me ;  and  I  re¬ 
ceive  from  all  of  them  proofs  of  their 
veneration— such  as  the  conduct  of 
a  parent  calls  for  fi  om  his  children. 
I  lived  persuaded  of  this  felicity,  and 
devoted  to  the  repose  of  my  family, 
when  an  unknown  hand  discovered 
the  most  atrocious  and  unheard-of 
conspiracy,  which  was  carried  on  in 
my  own  palace,  against  my  person. 
My  life,  which  has  so  often  been  in 
danger,  was  too  long  in  the  eyes  of 
my  successor,  who,  infatuated  by 
prejudice,  and  alienated  from  every 
principle  of  Christianity  that  my  pa¬ 
rental  care  and  love  hra  taught  him, 
had  entered  into  a  project  to  de¬ 
throne  roe.  Informs  of  this,  1 
thought  proper  to  inquire,  person- 
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ally,  into  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and, 
flurprising  him  in  my  room,  I  found 
in  his  possession,  the  cypher  of  his 
correspondence,  and  of  the  instnic* 
tions  he  had  received  from  the  vile 
conspirators.  In  consequence  of  this 
discovery,  I  immediately  convoked 
the  governor  and  council,  in  order 
that  they  might  make  the  necessary 
inquiries;  the  result  has  been  the 
detection  of  several  malefactors, 
whose  imprisonment  I  have  order* 
ed ;  as  al^o  the  arrest  of  my  son,  at 
his  residence.  This  is  an  additional 
aggravation  of  the  affliction  I  labour 
under ;  but,  however  painful  to  my 
feelings,  it  must  be  submitted  to,  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  suppression  of  such  a  'conspi* 
racy.  At  the  same  time  that  1  di¬ 
rect  the  publication  of  this  affair  to 
my  subjects,  I  cannot  avoid  express¬ 
ing  to  them  the  regret  by  which  I 
am  agitated ;  but  that  regret  will  be 
alleviated  by  the  demonstrations  of 
their  loyalty.  You  will  take  the  pro¬ 
per  measures  to  have  this  decree  cir¬ 
culated  in  due  form. 

“  Charles  R.” 

”  By  command  of  his  majesty,  I 
transmit  this  decree  to  your  excel¬ 
lency,  in  order  that  it  may  be  duly 
promulgated. 

**  Signed  by  the  ministers,  and 
a4dres8ed  to  all  viceroys,  &c.** 

Madrid,  Nov.  5. — This  day  the 
king  addressed  the  following  decree 
to  the  governor  ad  interim  of  the 
council  of  Castile : 

“  The  voice  of  nature  unnerves 
the  arm  of  vengeance;  and  when 
the  offender’s  want  of  consideration 
pleads  for  pitv,  a  father  cannot  re- 
nise  listening  to  his  voice.  My  son 
has  already  declared  the  authors  of 
that  horrible  plan  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  evil-minded.  He 
has  laid  open  every  thing  in  a  legal 
ibtm,  and  ail  is  exactly  consistent 
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with  those  proofs  that  are  required 
by  the  law  in  such  cases.  His  con¬ 
fusion  and  repentance  have  dictated 
the  remonstrances  which  he  has  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me,  and  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  chief : 

“  Sire  and  Father, — I  am  guilty  of 
failing  in  my  duty  to  your  majesty; 

I  have  failed  in  obedience  to  my  &- 
ther  and  king.  I  ought  to  do  no¬ 
thing  without  your  majesty’s  con¬ 
sent  ;  but  I  have  been  surprised.  I 
have  denounced  the  guilty,  and  beg 
your  majesty  to  suffer  your  repentant 
son  to  kiss  your  feet.  Feroinard. 

**  St  Laurent,  Nov.  5.” 

Madam  and  Mother,— I  sincerely 
repent  of  the  great  fault  which  I 
have  committed  against  the  king  and 
queen,  my  father  and  mother  !— 
With  the  greatest  submission  I  beg 
your  pardon,  as  well  as  for  my  obsti¬ 
nacy  in  denying  the  truth  the  other 
night.  For  this  cause,  1  heartily 
entreat  your  majesty  to  deign  to  in¬ 
terpose  your  mediation  between  my 
father  and  me,  that  he  may  conde¬ 
scend  to  suffer  his  repentant  son  to 
kiss  his  feet.  Ferdinand. 

St  Laurent,  Nov.  5  ’* 

**  In  consequence  of  these  letters* 
and  the  entreaty  of  the  queen,  my 
well-beloved  spouse,  I  forgive  my 
son ;  and  he  shul  recover  my  favour* 
as  soon  as  his  conduct  shall  give  proofs 
of  a  real  amendment  in  his  proceed¬ 
ings.  I  ordain  also,  that  the  same 
judges  who  have  heard  this  cause 
from  the  commencement,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  the  process ;  and  I  allow  them 
to  conjoin  others,  as  collea^es,  if 
they  shall  find  occasion.  1  enjoin' 
them,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  finished* 
to  submit  to  me  their  judgment* 
which  shall  be  conformaple  to  law* 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  of¬ 
fences,  and  the  quality  of  offenders. 
They  ought  to  take  for  a  basis,  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  heads  of  the  accusation. 
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tfic  answers  given  by  the  prince  to 
the  interrogatories  which  he  has  un> 
dergone ;  uiey  are  copied  and  sign¬ 
ed  by  his  own  hand,  as  well  as  the 
papers  also  in  his  writing,  which 
were  seized  in  his  bureaus.  The  de¬ 
cision  shall  be  communicated  to  my 
councils  and  to  my  tribunals,  and  be 
circulated  among  my  subjects,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  acknowledge  my 
compassion  and  my  justice,  and  may 
alleviate  the  affliction  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  my  first  decree  ; 
for  in  that  they  saw  the  danger  of 
their  sovereign  and  their  father,  who 
loves  them  as  his  own  children,  and 
by  whom  he  is  beloved. 

(Signed)  “D.B.  Munoz.” 

By  the  royal  decree  of  the  .‘iOth 
of  October,  inserted  in  tlje  circular 
letter,  which  is  addressed  to  you  the 
.Slst  of  the  same  month,  his  majesty 
lias  deigned  to  make  known  to  his 
council,  that  his  august  person, 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  God,  has 
been  delivered  from  the  catastrophe 
which  threatened  it. 

On  this  subject  the  council  has 
proposed  to  his  majesty  to  allow  it, 
as  well  as  all  the  people  and  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  kingdom,  to  return 
thanks  for  this  favour  to  the  Omni¬ 
potent,  by  a  solemn  festival.  His 
majesty  having  deigned  to  consent 
to  the  wish  of  his  council,  has  resol¬ 
ved  to  give  it  immediate  execution, 
and  has  determined  to  give  the  ne- 
cessarj'  orders  for  such  a  festival  in 
the  capital  and  its  dependencies. 

This  order  of  council,  with  a  view 
to  its  due  execution,  is  hereby  com¬ 
municated  to  you  M.  M.  the  arch¬ 
bishops,  bishops,  prelates,  seculars, 
nnd  regulars  of  the  holy  churches, 
desiring  you  to  acknowledge  to  me 
the  receipt  of  the  present  decree. 

(Signed)  D.  B.  Munoz. 
Madrid,  Nov.  7,  1808. 


No.  \B.— Secret  Treaty  between  Ms 
Catholic  Majesty  and  his  Myesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  Frencn,  ^ 
which  the  high  contracting  parties 
stipulate  every  thing  respecting  the 
^future  condition  Portugm.^-— 
Fontainbleau,  October  27,  1808. 

We,  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  tlie  constitution,  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
protector  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rliine,  having  seen  and  examined 
the  treaty  concluded,  arranged,  and 
signed  at  Fontainbleau,  Oct.  27, 
1808,  by  general  of  division  Michael 
Dproc,  grand  marshal  of  our  palace, 
grand  knight  of  the  legion  of  ho¬ 
nour,  &'c.  in  virtue  of  the  full  powers 
conferred  by  us  upon  him  for  this 
purpose,  with  Don  Eugenio  Izquier- 
do  de  Ribera  y  Lezaun,  honorai^ 
councillor  of  state  and  of  war  to  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was 
also  fuinished  with  full  powers  by 
his  sovereign,  which  treaty  is  of  the 
f(dlowing  tenor ; — 

His  majesty,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  his  catholic  majesty  the  king  of 
Spain,  wishing  to  regulate  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  the  interest  of  the  tw* 
states,  and  to  determine  the  future 
condition  of  Portugal,  in  a  way  that 
shall  be  consistent  with  sound  policy 
as  to  both  countries,  have  named  for 
their  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  that 
is  to  say,  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  general  of  division  Michael 
Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  palace, 
grand  knight  of  tlie  legion  of  honour : 
and  his  catholic  majesty,  the  king  of 
Spain,  Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo  de 
Ribera  y  Lezaun,  his  honorary  coun- 
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ciUor  of  state  and  of  war,  both  which 
ministers  have  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Art.  I.  The  province  of  Entre 
Mino  y  Duero,  with  the  city  of  O- 
porto,  shall  be  made  over,  in  entire 
property  and  sovereignty,  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Etruria,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  northern  Lusitania. 

II.  The  province  of  Alantejo,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Algarves,  shall 
be  made  over,  in  entire  property  and 
sovereignty,  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
to  be  by  him  enjoyed  under  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  Algarves. 

III.  The  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras 
los  Montes,  V  and  Portuguese  Estre- 
madura,  shall  remain  undi^osed  of 
until  there  be  a  general  peace,  to  be 
then  disposed  of  accoruing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  conformably  with 
what  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  high  contracting  parties. 

IV.  The  kingdom  of  northern  Lu¬ 
sitania  shall  be  held  by  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  E- 
truria  hereditarily,  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  succession  which  are  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  family  on  the  throne 
•f  Spain. 

V.  The  principality  of  the  Algar¬ 
ves  shall  be  held  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  hereditarily, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  suc¬ 
cession  which  are  established  in  the 
family  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

VL  If  there  should  be  no  descen¬ 
dants  or  legitimate  heirs  of  the  king 
of  northern  Lusitania,  or  of  the  prince 
of  the  Algarves,  these  countries  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  investiture  by  the 
king  of  Spain  in  a  manner  so  that 
they  shall  never  be  united  under 
one  head,  or  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

VII.  The  kingdom  of  northern 
Lusitania  and  the  principality  of  the 


Algarves  shall  acknowledge  as  pro¬ 
tector  his  catholic  majesty  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  in  no  case  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  those  countries  shall  make 
peace  or  war  without  his  consent. 

VIII.  In  case  that  tlie  princes  of 
Beira,  Tras  los  Montes,  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Estremadura,  held  in  seques¬ 
tration,  should  devolve  at  a  general 
peace  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  in 
exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad, 
and  other  colonies,  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  conquered  from  Spain  and 
her  allies,  the  new  sovereign  of  these 

rovinces  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
is  catholic  majesty  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  same  obligations  as  the  king  of 
northern  Lusitania,  and  the  prince 
of  Algarves,  and  shall  hold  them 
under  the  same  conditions. 

IX.  His  majesty  the  kin^  of  Etru¬ 
ria  cedes  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  in 
full  property  and  sovereignty,  to  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  king  of  Italy. 

X.  As  soon  as  the  provinces  of 
Portugal  shall  be  definitively  occu¬ 
pied,  the  different  princes  who  are 
to  possess  them  sh^l  mutually  ap¬ 
point  commissioners  to  ascertain  their 
natural  boundaries. 

XL  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  guaran¬ 
tees  to  his  catholic  majesty,  the  king 
of  Spain,  the  possession  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
situated  to  the '  south  of  the  Pj’re- 
nees. 

XII.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  enga¬ 
ges  to  recognize  his  catholic  majes¬ 
ty,  the  king  of  Spain,  emperor  of 
the  Tvoo  Americas^  when  every  thing 
is  ready  for  his  majesty’s  assuming 
that  title,  which  may  be  either  at  the 
general  peace,  or  at  farthest  within 
three  years  therefrom. 
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Xni.  The  two  high  contracting 
powers  shall  mutually  agree  upon  an 
equal  partition  of  the  islands,  colo¬ 
nies,  and  other  transmarine  posses- 
lions  of  Portugal. 

XIV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
kept  secret.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Madrid,  within  twenty  days  at  the 
latest,  from  the  date  of  its  signa¬ 
ture. 

Done  at  Fontainbleau,  October 
27,  1808. 

(Signed)  Duroc. 

£.  IZQUIERDO. 

We  have  approved,  and  do  here¬ 
by  approve,  of  the  preceding  treaty, 
and  ml  and  every  of  the  articles 
therein  contained.  We  declare  it  to 
be  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed ; 
and  promise  that  it  shall  be  inviola¬ 
bly  observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  exe¬ 
cuted  these  presents,  signed  with  our 
hand  and  sealed  with  our  imperial 
seal,  at  Fontainbleau,  the  29th  day 
of  October,  1808. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

Champagnv, 

The  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs. 

Maret, 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

Secret  Convention  concluded  at  Fon¬ 
tainbleau  betiveen  hix  Majesty  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by 
vshich  the  two  htgh  contrading  par¬ 
ties  adjust  all  that  relates  to  the 
occupation  of  Portugal- — At  Fon- 
tainoleau,  Tlth  October,  1808. 

NO  II. 

Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  tne  consUtution,  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
having  seen  and  examined  the  con¬ 


vention  concluded,  arranged,  and 
sijmed,  at  Fontainbleau,  on  the  27th 
of  October  1808,  by  the  general  of 
division  Michael  Duroc,  grand  mar¬ 
shal  of  our  palace,  grand  cordon  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  Ac.  in  virtue 
of  the  full  powers  with  which  we 
tliMeto  conferred  upon  him,  on  the 
one  side ;  and,  on  tne  other  side,  by 
D.  Eugenio  Izquierdo  de  Ribera  y 
Lezaun,  honorary  councillor  of  state 
and  of  war  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Spain,  equally  furnished  with  full 
powers  by  his  sovereign — the  tenor 
of  which  convention  is  as  follows : 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  his  catholic  majesty  the  king  of 
Spain,  being  desirous  ov  entering  in¬ 
to  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
occupation  and  conquest  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  according  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  signed  this  day,  have  ap¬ 
pointed,  viz.  His  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 

Erotector  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Lhine,  the  general  of  division  Mi¬ 
chael  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  his 
alace,  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of 
onour,  and  his  catholic  majesty  the 
king  of  Spain,  Don  Eugenio  Izqui¬ 
erdo  de  Ribera  y  Lezaun,  his  hono¬ 
rary  councillor  of  state  and  of  war, 
who,  after  exchanging  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  fel- 
lowing  articles. — 

I.  A  body  of  French  imperial 
troops,  consisting  of  25,000  inrantry 
and  300  cavalry,  shall  enter  Spain, 
and  march  direct  for  Lisbon :  they 
shall  be  joined  by  a  body  of  8000 
Spanish  infantry  and  8000  cavalry, 
with  so  pieces  of  artillery. 

At  the  same  time  a  division  of 
Spanish  troops,  consisting  of  10,000 
men,  shall  take  possession  of  the 
province  of  Entrc  Minbo  Douria 
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and  of  the  city  of  Oporto ;  and  ano- 
tbei;  division  of  6000  men,  also  con* 
sisting  of  Spanish  troops,  shall  take 
possession  of  Alentejo,  and  the  king* 
dom  of  Algarves. 

III.  The  French  troops  shall  be 
subsisted  and  maintained  by  Spain, 
and  their  pay  shall  be  provided  by 
France  during  the  time  occupied  by 
their  march  through  Spain. 

IV.  The  moment  that  the  com¬ 
bined  troops  have  entered  Portugal, 
the  government  and  administration 
of  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras  los 
Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estremadu* 
ra,  (which  are  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
sequestration,)  shall  be  vested  in  the 
general  commanding'  the  French 
troops;  and  the  contributions  im¬ 
posed  thereon  shall  accrue  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  France.  The  provinces  that 
are  to  form  the  kingdom  of  northern 
Lusitania,  and  the  principality  of 
the  Algarves,  shall  be  administered 
and  governed  by  the  generals  com¬ 
manding  the  Spanish  divisions  which 
shall  enter  the  same ;  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  imposed  thereon  shall  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  benefit  of  Spain. 

,V.  The  central  body  shall  be  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  the  commander  ot 
the  French  troops,  to  whom  also  the 
Spanish  troops  attached  to  that  ar¬ 
my  shall  pay  obedience.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  should  the  King  of  Spain  or  the 
Prince  of  Peace  think  fit  to  join  the 
said  body,  the  French  troops,  with 
the  general  commanding  them,  shall 
be  subject  to  their  order. 

VI.  Another  body  of  40,000 
French  troops  shall  be  assembled  at 
Bayonne  by  the  20th  of  November 
next,  at  the  latest,  to  be  ready  to 
enter  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Portugal,  in  case  the 
English  should  send  reinforcements 
therein,  or  menace  it  with  attack.—. 

VOL.  I.  PART.  I. 


This  additional  corps,  however,  shall 
not  enter  Spain  until  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  tliat  point. 

VII.  The  present  convention  sh^ 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  the  treaty  of  this  date. 

Done  at  Fontainbleau,  27th  Octo¬ 
ber,  1807. 

(Signed)  Duroc. 

E.  IZQUIERDO. 

We  have  approved,  and  hereby 
approve,  the  foregoing  convention, 
in  all  and  every  ot  the  articles  there¬ 
in  contained,  declare  it  to  be  accept¬ 
ed,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  and 
pledge  ourselves  that  it  shall  be  in¬ 
violably  observed. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  exe¬ 
cuted  these  presents,  signed  with 
our  own  hand,  countersigned,  and 
sealed  with  our  imperial  seal,  at 
Fontainbleau,  the  29th  of  October, 
1807.  , 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

Champagny, 

The  minister  of  foreign  affiurs. 

Maret, 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

No.  16.— of  Abdication  ^Charles 
IV»  in  favour  of  his  son. 

**  My  habitual  infirmities  not  per¬ 
mitting  me  to  support  any  longer  the 
important  weight  of  the  government 
of  my  kingom;  and  having  need,  in 
order  to  re-establish  my  health,  to 
enjoy  private  life  in  a  more  tempe¬ 
rate  climate,  I  have  decided,  alter 
the  most  minute  deliberation,  to  ab¬ 
dicate  my  crown  in  favour  of  iny 
heir,  my  most  beloved  son,  the  Prince 
of  Asturias. 

“  Consequently,  it  is  my  royal  wiU, 
that  he  be  forthwith  acknowledged 
and  obeyed  as  king,  and  natural  lord 
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of  all  my  kingdoms  and  sovereign* 
ties;  and  that  this  royal  decree  of 
ray  free  and  roontaneous  abdication, 
may  be  exactly  andxlirectly  fulfilled, 
you  will  communicate  it  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  to  all  others  whom  it  may 
appertain. 

(Signed)  I,  The  King.” 

”  Given  at  Aranjuez,  19th  March, 

1808.” 

Xo.  17. — The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the 

31st  March,  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage 

As  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  in  the  Escurial  is 
only  known  by  an  account  which 
was  published  the  27th  October  last 
year,  the  king  our  sovereign  being 
desirous  that  all  his  subjects  should 
know  how  his  royal  person,  as  well 
as  several  persons  employed  by  go¬ 
vernment,  acted  on  that  occasion, 
has  ordered  a  brief  account  to  be 
published  of  this  business,  which  is 
much  better  understood  after  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made 
among  the  papers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  which  contain  amongst  others 
the  following  particulars :  the  28th 
of  October  last,  the  late  king  sent 
several  papers  to  the  Marquis  de  Ca¬ 
ballero,  secretary  of  the  general  de¬ 
partment  of  justice,  which  papers, 
he  said,  had  been  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  our 
present  king  and  sovereign.  The 
papers  consisted,  first,  of  a  few  sheets 
stuck  together,  written  in  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  own  hand-writing;  2dly,  of  a 
similar  paper,  also  written  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty  ;  3dly,  of  a  letter,  dated  Tala- 
vera,  the  tiSth  of  May,  written  in  a 
disguised  hand,  and  without  a  signa¬ 
ture  ;  in  the  4th  place,  of  a  paper, 
containing  different  figures,  design¬ 
ed  to  form  a  system  of  cyphers,  with 


one  written  leaf  without  a  agnature. 
The  first  paper  is  a  memoir,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is,  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect,  to  represent  to  the 
late  king,  the  unjust  proceedings  of 
Don  Manuel  Godoy,  prince  of  peace. 
This  memoir  contained  a  variety  of 
particulars  concerning  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  fortune,  injustice,  and  despot¬ 
ism  of  that  person,  ilie  Prince  of 
Asturias  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  royal  father,  rec^uesting  him,  that 
in  his  presence  an  inquiry  might  be 
instituted  by  those  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  whom  he  thought  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  confidence,  or  whom 
chance  might  present  to  him,  into 
the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
memoir;  and  if  convinced  thereof, 
to  dismiss  the  Prince  of  Peace  from 
his  royal  presence,  and  banish  him 
with  his  whole  family  :  such  a  step, 
were  it  only  considered  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  would  diffuse  joy 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. — 
This  memoir  contained  several  other 
observations,  all  tending  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  They  are  here  passed  over  m 
silence,  because  what  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  of  the  contents  of  the  memoir 
is  quite  sufficient  to  form  an  opinioa 
of  its  tendency  and  nature;  but  it 
must  not  be  omitted  that  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  concluded  it  by  intreat¬ 
ing  his  father,  in  case  he  should  not 

Srove  of  the  object  of  his  memo- 
,  to  have  the  goodness  to  keep  it 
secret,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers 
to  which  he,  (liis  son,)  would  other¬ 
wise  be  exposed.  The  letter  dated 
Talavera,  is  written  by  Don  John 
Esquoquix,  canon  ami  prebendary 
of  the  church  of  Toledo,  late  in¬ 
structor  of  his  majesty.  It  is  an  an¬ 
swer  to  several  questions  proposed  ta 
him. 
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The  eystem  of  cyphers  is  a  means 
frequently  made  use  of  for  corres¬ 
ponding  in  secret  matters  of  great 
importance.  The  single  leaf,  with¬ 
out  signature,  is  written  by  one  of 
the  prince’s  servants,  whom  he  had 
dismissed  from  his  service,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Uic  present  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  following  da)',  (the  29th  of 
October,)  at  midnight,  tlie  secreta¬ 
ry  general  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
provisional  president  of  the  council, 
met  by  order  of  the  late  king  in  his 
apartments,  who  gave  it  as  their  opi¬ 
nion,  thi^  his  present  majesty  should 
be  examined  concerning  the  con¬ 
tents  of  those  papers.  His  present 
majesty  was  accordingly  called  into' 
the  apartments  of  his  royal  father, 
where  he  was  arrested,  and  preclu¬ 
ded  from  all  intercourse  with  any 
person,  except  some  new  attendants 
appointed  on  the  occasion.  During 
the  same  night  all  his  present  majes- 
^*8  servants  were  arrested. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  late 
king  sent  an  order  to  the  Marquis  de 
Caballero,  signed  the  same  day  and 
published  all  over  the  kingdom, 
whereby  our  king  and  sovereign  was 
declared  a  traitor,  together  with  his 
servants.  According  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion,  upon  oath,  made  by  his  present 
majesty,  and  four  secretaries  of  the 
departments  of  justice  and  war,  that 
order  was  entirely  written  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy, 
prince  of  peace,  who  at  that  time  was 
in  Madrid. 

The  original  order  could  not  be 
fuinexed  to  these  proceedings,  be¬ 
cause,  in  such  cases,  the  original  is 
always  returned  to  the  king,  and  the 
cop^  dispatched  and  published. 

Ihe  same  day,  the  30th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  Hnding  himself  confined,  and 


firecluded  from  all  doramunication, 
le  deemed  it  right  to  make  public 
what  he  had  done  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country  ;  and  in  order  to  extri¬ 
cate  himself  from  the  state  of  oppres¬ 
sion  to  which  he  was  reducra,  he. 
declared  the  same  day,  the  30^  of 
October,  to  the  Marouis  de  Caballe¬ 
ro,  that  with  a  view  ot  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  Spanish  empire,  he 
wished  to  marry  a  French  princess 
of  the  blood,  and  that  the  steps  he 
had  already  taken  for  that  purpose 
were  perfectly  his  own,  and  without 
compulsion;  and  that  whatever  he 
hod  done  had  no  other  object  than 
to  open  the  eyes  of  his  royal  parents 
with  regard  to  the  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  which  they  placed  in  Don 
Manuel  Godoy;  that,  fearful  lest  he 
should  continue  to  make  an  impro- 

!)er  use  of  his  influence  and  power, 
lis  majesty  has  judged  it  necessary, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  to 
give  the  Duke  of  Infantado  a  power 
of  attorney  in  his  own,  (the  king’s,) 
hand-writing,  to  assume  the  con- 
mand  of  tlie  troops  in  New  Castile, 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  his  royal 
father.  At  that  time  the  Prince  of 
Peace  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the 
Escurial,  and  having  entered  the  a- 
partments  of  his  present  majesty,  he 
presented  to  him  the  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  by  which  his  present  majes^ 
was  made  to  ask  pardon^f  his  roytu 
father.  His  majesty  being  desirous 
not  to  refuse  this  new  pledge  of  his 
veneration  for  his  royal  parents, 
signed  the  letter  which  is  annexed 
to  the  decree  of  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

His  majesty  being  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  neither  the  Duke  of  In¬ 
fantado  nor  Don  John  Esquoquix, 
the  author  of  the  letter  dated  Tala- 
vern,  arc  guilty  of  any  miscenduet, 
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deems  himself  obliged  to  declare 
their  innocence,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  other  servants ;  and  for  that  pur«> 
pose  has  ordered  the  present  account 
to  be  given  of  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  in  this  matter. 

No.  17.* — Letter  from  King  Carlos 

IV.  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

SIR,  MY  BROTHER, 

Your  majesty  will  assuredly  hear 
with  pain  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  at  Aranjuez,  and  their 
consequences :  you  will  not  without 
sympathy  see  a  king  who  has  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  throne,  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  great  mo¬ 
narch,  his  ally,  placing  every  thing 
in  his  protection  who  alone  can  fix 
his  happiness,  and  that  of  his  whole 
family,  and  his  trusty  and  beloved 
subjects.  Under  tlie  pressure  of  the 
moment,  and  amid  tne  clashing  of 
weapons  and  the  cries  of  a  rebellious 
guard,  I  found  that  I  bad  to  choose 
between  my  life  and  death,  and  that 
my  death  would  be  followed  by  that 
of  the  queen :  I  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  the  throne;  but  to-day 
peace  is  restored ;  and  full  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  generosity  and  genius  of 
the  great  man,  who  has  at  all  times 
declared  himself  my  friend,  I  have 
taken  my  resolution  to  resign  myself 
into  his  hands,  and  await  what  he 
shall  resolve  on  my  fate,  that  of  the 
queen,  and  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paz. 

1  address  myself  to  your  majes- 
t}',  and  protest  against  the  events 
‘  which  took  place  at  Aranjuez,  and 
against  my  dethrouement.  I  rely 
with  confidence,  and  altogether,  upon 
the  cordiality  and  friendship  of  your 
majesty,  praying  that  God  may  have 
you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

Sir,  my  brother,  your  royal  and 


imperial  majesty’s  affectionate  bx0« 
ther  and  friend; 

Carlos. 

AranjueZf  March  25. 

NO.  II. 

I  protest  and  declare,  that  my 
decree  of  the  19th  of  March,  ia 
which  I  renounce  my  crown  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  my  son,  is  a  deed  to  which 
I  was  compelled,  in  order  to  prevent 
greater  calamity,  and  spare  the  blood 
of  my  beloved  subjects.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  considered  as  of  no  au¬ 
thority. 

(Signed)  I,  the  Kino. 

No.  18. — Letter  from  Ferdinand  to 
his  Father f  Charles  IV. 

Venerable  father  and  lord, — I 
deposited  in  the  royal  hands  of  your 
majesty,  on  the  1st  current,  the  re- 
'  nunciation  of  the  crown  in  your  fa¬ 
vour.  1  have  believed  it  to  be  obli¬ 
gatory  upon  me  to  modify  the  re¬ 
nunciation  by  such  conditions  as  were 
agreeable  to  the  respect  due  to  your 
majesty,  to  the  tranquillity  of  my 
dominions,  and  to  the  preservation 
of  my  honour  and  character.  It  is 
not  without  great  astonishment,  that 
I  have  seen  indignation  produced  in 
tlie  royal  mind  of  your  majesty,  by 
modifications  dictated  by  prudence, 
and  called  for  by  the  love  that  I 
bear  to  my  subjects. 

Without  any  other  ground,  your 
majesty  thought  proper  to  insdt  me 
in  the  presence  of  my  venerable  mo¬ 
ther,  and  of  the  emperor,  by  appel¬ 
lations  the  most  humiliating;  and 
not  content  with  this,  you  require 
my  renunciation  without  any  condi¬ 
tions  or  restrictions,  under  pain  that 
I,  and  those  who  composed  my  coun¬ 
cil,  should  be  treated  as  conspirators. 


*  The  reference  to  this  lias  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
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In  such  a  situation  of  things,  I  make 
the  renunciation  which  your  majesty 
commands,  that  you  may  return  to 
those  sentiments  with  which  your 
majesty  has  hitherto  been  pleased  to 
regard  me,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  crown,  unfettered 
by  any  stipulations  on  the  part  of. 
Venerable  Father  and  Lord,  &c. 

Ferdinand. 

No.  18.  * — To  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
the  Government. 

Having  judged  it  expedient  to 
give  the  same  direction  to  all  the 
forces  of  our  kingdom,  in  order  to 
maintain  security  of  property,  and 
public  tranquillity  against  enemies, 
as  well  exterior  as  interior,  we  have 
thought  it  fit  to  nominate  our  cousin, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  commands  the  troops  of 
our  ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
We  command  the  council  of  Castile, 
and  the  captains-general  and  gover¬ 
nors  of  our  provinces,  to  obey  his 
orders.  In  the  same  quality  he  shall 
preside  over  the  junta  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Given  at  Bayonne,  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Palace,  stiled  the  Palace 
of  the  Government,  May4, 
1808. 

(Signed)  I,  the  King. 
NO.  19. — PROCLAMATION. 

Spaniards ! — My  beloved  subjects, 
|>erfidious  men  seek  to  mislead  you. 
Ihey  would  put  arms  into  your  hands 
against  the  French  troops ;  they  seek 
alike  to  arm  you  against  the  French, 
and  the  French  against  you.  The 
sacking  of  all  Spam,  calamities  of 
every  kind,  would  be  the  result. 
The  spirit  of  faction,  the  sad  effects 


of  which  I  have  already  felt,  is  still 
in  motion.  In  the  midst  of  these 
important  and  critical  circumstances, 

I  am  occopied  in  concerting  with  my 
ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
that  concerns  your  welfare.  Beware 
of  listening  to  the  enemies  of  it.  All 
those  who  speak  to  you  against 
France,  thirst  for  your  blood ;  they 
are  either  the  enemies  of  your  nation, 
or  agents  of  England,  who  are  busily 
availing  themselves  of  circumstances, 
and  whose  intrigues  would  involve 
the  loss  of  your  colonies,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  your  provinces,  or  a  series 
of  years  of  trouble  and  calamity  for 
your  country. 

Spaniard!  trust  to  my  experi¬ 
ence,  and  obey  that  authority  which 
I  hold  from  God  and  my  fathers; 
follow  my  example,  and  think  that, 
in  the  position  in  which  you  stand, 
there  is  no  prosperity  and  safety  for 
Spaniards,  but  in  the  friendship  of 
the  great  en^ror  our  ally. 

Given  at  Bayonne,  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Palace,  stiled  Palace  of 
the  Government,  May  4. 

I,  THE  King. 

No.  20.— Tb  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Castile,  the  Council  of  Inquisition, 
gfC. 

In  the  present  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  have  resolved  to  give 
a  new  proof  of  our  affection  towards 
our  beloved  subjects,  whose  happi¬ 
ness,  during  the  whole  course  of  our 
reign,  has  been  the  constant  object 
of  our  solicitude.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  abdicated  all  our  claims  upon 
the  Spanish  kingdoms  in  favour  of 
our  friend  and  dly  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  by  a  treaty  which  has 
been  signed  and  ratified,  and  which 
stipulates  for  the  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms', 
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and  the  presen’ation  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion,  not  only  as  the  predominant, 
but  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  religion 
in  Spain. 

We  have  therefore  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  send  you  this  letter,  that  you 
should  conform  yourselves  thereto, 
publish  its  contents,  and  make  every 
exertion  in  support  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon.  Display  the  utmost  frank¬ 
ness  and  friendship  towards  the 
French,  and,  above  all,  direct  all  your 
care  to  preserve  the  country  from  in¬ 
surrections  and  tumults. 

In  the  new  condition  u^on  which 
we  are  entering,  we  shall  frequently 
turn  our  eyes  towards  you,  and  hap¬ 
py  shall  we  be  to  know  that  you  en¬ 
joy  peace  and  contentment. 

Given  at  the  Imperial  Palace, 
May  4. 

I,  THE  King. 

No.  21. — RenrriMtionqfthe  Crmm  of 
Spain  by  King  Charles  IV.  and  the 
Prince  of  Asturias. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Itidy,  and  protector  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Charles  IV,,  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  animated  equally  by  a 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  anar¬ 
chy  to  which  Spain  is  a  prey,  and 
to  save  that  bmve  nation  from  the 
agitation  of  faction,  and  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  civil  and  foreign  war, 
and  place  it  in  the  sole  position 
which,  in  the  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  is  now 
found,  can  maintain  its  integrity, 
piarantee  its  colonies,  and  enable 
It  to  imite  all  its  means  to  those 
of  France  to  obtain  a  maritime ' 
peace ;  have  resolved  to  combine 
all  their  efforts,  and  to  regulate  by 
a  particular  convention  interests 
so  dear  to  them:  to  this  effect  tlicy 
have  appointed, — 


His  majesty  the  "emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  the  general  of  division 
Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the  pa¬ 
lace; 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  his  serene  highness 
Manual  Godoy,  prince  of  the 
Peace,  count  of  Evora  Mont,  who, 
after  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  as  follows : — 
Art.  I.  His  majesty  King  Charles 
having,  during  his  whole, life,  only 
had  in  view  the  happiness  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  constantly  adhering  to  the 
principle,  that  all  the  acts  of  the  so¬ 
vereign  ought  solely  to  attend  to  that 
object ;  as  the  present  circumstances 
can  only  be  a  source  of  dissensions 
the  more  fatal,  because  factions  have 
divided  his  own  family,  has  resolved 
to  cede,  and  does  cede,  by  these  pre¬ 
sents,  to  his  majesW  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  all  his  rights  to  the  throne 
.  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  as  the  only 
means,  in  the  state  at  which  things 
have  arrived,  which  can  re-establish 
order;  it  being  always  understood, 
that  the  said  cession  only  takes  place 
in  order  that  his  subjects  may  enjoy 
the  two  following  conditions : — 1. 
The  integrity  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  maintained.  2.  The  prince  whom 
^his  majesty  tho  emperor  Napoleon 
shall  judge  proper  to  be  placed  on 
the  tlirone  of  Spain  shall  be  indepen¬ 
dent;  and  the  limits  of  Spain  shall  un¬ 
dergo  no  alteration. 

II.  The  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Ro¬ 
man  religion  shall  be  the  only  one 
in  Spain ;  no  reformed  religion  shall 
be  tolerated  there,  and  still  less  infi¬ 
delity,  according  to,  the  usage  now 
established. 

HI.  All  acts  contrary  to  tho^e  of 
our  faithful  subjects,  since  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  Aranjuez,  are  null  and  of 
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▼alidhy,  and  their  property  shall 
be  restored  to  them. 

IV.  His  majesty  King  Charles  ha¬ 
ving  thus  secured  the  prosperity,  the 
integrity,  and  the  independence  of  his 
subjects,  his  majesty  the  emperor 
engages  to  give  an  asylum  in  his 
states  to  King  Charles,  to  the  oueen, 
to  the  prince  of  Peace,  as  also  to 
those  of  their  servants  who  shall 
wish  to  follow  them;  who  shall  enjoy 
in  France  a  rank  eouivalent  to  that 
which  they  possessea  in  Spain. 

V.  The  imperial  palace  of  Com- 
peigne,  and  the  parks  and  forests 
dependent  on  it,  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  King  Charles  during  his 
life. 

VL  His  majesty  the  emperor  gives 
and  guarantees  to  King  Charles  a 
civil  list  of  80,000,000  of  reals,  which 
his  majesty  the  emperor  will  cause 
to  be  paid  him  without  delay  every 
month,  from  the  treasury  of  the  crown. 

At  the  death  of  King  Charles  a 
revenue  of  2,000,000  shall  form  the 
dowry  of  the  queen. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  engages  to  grant  to  all  the 
infantes  of  Spain  an  annual  rent  of 
four  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  in  perpetuity,  saving  the  re- 
vertibility  of  the  said  rent  From  one 
branch  to  the  other,  jn  case  of  the 
extinction  of  one  of  them,  according 
to  civil  laws.  In  case  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  branches,  the  said 
rent  shall  revert  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

VIII.  His  majesty  tlie  emperor 
Napoleon  shall  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  he  shall  judge  proper  with 
the  future  king  of  Spain  tor  the  pay- 

.  ment  of  the  civil  list,  and  the  rents 
stipulated  in  the  preceding  articles ; 
but  his  majesty  King  Charles  IV.  is 
understood  to  have  no  relation  with 


respect  to  that  object,  except  with 
the  treasury  of  France. 

IX.  His  majesty  the  emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  gives  in  exchange  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  King  Chiurles  the  castle  of  Cham- 
bord,  widi  the  parks,  forests,  and 
farms,  dependent  on  it,  to  enjoy  in 
fall  property,  and  to  di^ose  of  as 
shall  seem  to  him  good. 

X.  In  consequence,  his  majesty 
King  Charles  renounces,  in  favour  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  all  the  allo¬ 
dial  and  particular  property  not  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  crown  o£  Spain,  but 
possessed  personally. 

The  infantes  of  Spam  shall  conti¬ 
nue  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the 
commanderies  they  possess  in  Spain. 

XI.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex¬ 
changed,  within  eight  days,  or  sooner, 
if  possible. 

Done  at  Bayonne,  May  5,  1808. 

Duroc. 

The  Prince  op  the  Peace. 

No.  22. — King  of  Spain's  last  Pro¬ 
clamation. 

1  have  thought  proper  to  give 
my  beloved  subjects  this  last  proof 
of  my  paternal  love.  Their  happi¬ 
ness,  tranquillity,  prosperi^,  and  pre¬ 
servation,  and  int^ity  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  that  divine  Providence  had 
placed  under  my  sway,  have  been 
the  sole  objects  of  my  constant  care 
during  my  ,  reign.  Every  step  and 
measure  that  have  been  adopted 
since  my  exaltation  to  the  throne  of 
my  august  ancestors  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  those  just  purposes,  and 
could  not  be  directed  to  any  other. 
This  day,  in  the  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  I  am  placed, 
my  conscience,  my  honour,  and  the 
good  name  I  ought  to  leave  to  pos¬ 
terity,  imperiously  require  of  me, 
that  the  last  act  of  my  sovereignty 
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should  be  solely  pointed  to  that  end, 
viz.  to  the  tranquillity,  prosperity, 
security,  and  integrity  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  whose  throne  I  quit,  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  my  subjects  of 
both  hemispheres.  Therefore,  by  a 
treaty,  signed  and  ratified,  I  have 
ceded  to  my  ally  and  dear  friend  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  all  my  rights 
to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  having  sti¬ 
pulated  that  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies  is  always  to  remain  inde¬ 
pendent  and  entire,  as  it  was  under 
my  rule ;  and  likewise  that  our  holy 
religion  is  not  only  to  be  the  predo¬ 
minant  one  in  Spain,  but  the  only 
one  to  be  observed  in  all  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  monarchy.  Of  all  which 
you  will  take  due ,  notice,  and  com¬ 
municate  it  to  all  the  councils  and 
tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  chiefs  of 
provinces,  civil,  military,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical,  and  to  all  the  justices  of 
districts,  in  order  that  this  last  act 
of  my  sovereignty  may  be  notorious 
to  all  and  every  one  in  my  domi¬ 
nions  of  Spain  and  Indies ;  and  you 
are  all  to  concur  and  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  dispositions  of  my 
dear  friend  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
as  they  are  directed  to  preserve  the 

feace,  friendship,  and  union  between 
'ranee  and  Spain,  avoiding  disor¬ 
der  and  popular  commotions,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  can  only  be  havoc 
and  destruction  of  families,  and  the 
ruin  of  all. 

Given  in  Bayonne,  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Palace  of  the  Government, 
the  8th  of  May,  1808. 

I,  THE  King. 

No.  23. — His  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
protector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  his  royal  highness 
prince  'of  Asturias,  having  diffe¬ 
rences  to  regulate,  have  appoint¬ 
ed  for  their  plenipotentiaries— his 


majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  king  of  Italy,  the  general  of 
division  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of 
the  palace ;  and  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Asturias,  Don  Juan 
d’Escuquitz,  counsellor  of  state  to 
his  catholic  majesty,  and  knight 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Charles 
III. ;  who,  after  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  have  agreed  to 
the  following  articles : — 

Art  I.  His  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Asturias  accedes  to  the 
cession  made  by  the  king  Charles, 
of  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
and  tlie  Indies,  in  favour  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  the  French  and 
king  of  Italy;  and  renounce  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
rights  accruing  to  him  as  prince  of 
Asturias,  to  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies. 

II.  His  majesty  the  emperor 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  grants, 
in  France,  to  his  royal  highness  the 

Erince  of  Asturias,  the  title  of  royal 
ighness,  with  all  the  honours  and 
prerogatives  which  the  princes  of  his 
blood  enjoyed.  The  descendants  of 
his  ro}  al  highness  the  prince  of  As¬ 
turias  shall  preserve  the  title  of 
princes,  that  of  most  serene  high¬ 
ness,  and  shall  always  hold  the  same 
rank  as  the  princes  dignitaries  of  the 
empire. 

III.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  cedes 
and  gives,  by  these  presents,  in  full 
property  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  to  his  de¬ 
scendants,  the  palaces,  and  parks, 
and  farms  of  Navarre,  and  the  woods 
dependent  on  them,  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thousand  acres,  the  whole 
free  from  incumbrance,  and  to  enjoy 
in  full  property  from  the  day  of  the 
date  of  the  present  treaty. 

IV.  The  said  property  shall  pass 
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to  the  children  and  heirs  of  his  roy- 
al  hif^hness  the  prince  of  Asturias ; 
in  detault  of  them,  to  the  children 
and  heirs  of  the  infante  Don  Charles ; 
in  default  of  them,  to  the  descen* 
dants  and  heirs  of  the  infante  Don 
Francisco ;  and  finally,  in  default  of 
them,  to  the  children  and  heirs  of 
the  infante  Don  Antonio.  Letters 
patent  and  particular,  conferring  the 
title  of  prince,  shall  be  made  out  to 
him  of  those  heirs  to  whom  the  said 
property  shall  revert. 

V.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  grants 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Asturias  four  hundred  thousand  li- 
vres  of  appanage  rent  on  the  treasury 
of  France,  and  payable  one-twelfln 

art  every  montn,  to  be  enjoyed  by 

imself  and  his  descendants,  and  the 
direct  descent  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Asturias ;  failing  this, 
the  appanage  rent  shall  pass  to  the 
infante  Don  Charles, his  children  and 
heirs ;  and  they  failing,  to  the  infante 
Don  Francisco,  his  descendants  and 
heirs. 

VI.  Independently  of  what  is  sti¬ 
pulated  in  the  preceding  articles,  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  king  of  Italy  gr^ts  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Asturias,  a 
rent  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres, 
in  like  manner  on  the  treasury,  to 
be  enjoyed  during  life.  The  half  of 
the  said  rent  shall  revert  to  the  prin¬ 
cess,  his  consort,  if  she  survive  hiip. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy  grants 
and  guarantees  to  the  infante  Don 
Antonio,  uncle  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  to  Don 
,  Charles  and  Don  Francisco,  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  said  prince, 

1.  The  title  of  royal  highness, 
with  all  the  honours  and  prerogatives 


which  the  princes  of  his  blood  enjoy : 
the  descendants  of  their  royal  high¬ 
nesses  shall  preserve  the  title  of 
prince,  that  oi  most  serene  highness, 
and  shall  always  hold  the  same  rank 
in  France  as  the  princes  dignitaries 
of  the  empire. 

2.  The  enjoyment  of  the  revenues 
of  all  their  commanderies  in  Spain 
during  their  lives. 

3.  An  appanage  rent  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  livres,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  them  and  their  heirs  in  perpetui¬ 
ty,  it  being  always  understood  that 
the  infantes  Don  Antonio,  Don 
Charles,  and  Don  Francisco,  dying 
without  heirs,  or  their  posterity  be¬ 
coming  extinct,  the  said  appanage 
rents  shall  appertain  to  his  royal  hira- 
ness  the  prince  of  Asturias,  or  to  nis 
descendants  and  heirs ;  the  whole  on 
condition  that  their  royal  highnesses 
Don  Charles,  Don  Antonio,  and  Don 
Francisco,  accede  to  the  present 
treaty. 

VIII.  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ex¬ 
changed,  within  eight  days,  or  soon¬ 
er,  if  possible. 

Bayonne,  May  10,  1808. 

Duroc. 

Juan  de  Escoquitz. 

No.  24. — Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  emperor  of  the  French,  king 
of  Italy,  protector  of  the  confede¬ 
racy  of  tne  Rhine,  to  all  men  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
sends  greeting : — 

The  junta  of  the  state,  the  council 
of  Castile,  the  city  of  Madrid,  Ac. 
having  notified  to  us,  by  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  that  the  well-being  of  Spain 
requires  a  speedy  stop  to  oe  put  to 
the  provisional  government ;  we  have 
resolved  to  proclaim,  and  we  do  by 
these  presents  proclaim  our  we11-be- 
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loved  brother  Joseph  Napoleon,  the 
present  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
to  be  king  of  Spain  and  India. 

We  guarantee  to  the  king  of  Spain 
the  independence  and  integrity  of 
his  states  in  Europe,  as.  well  as  in  A* 
frica,  Asia,  and  America ;  charging 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  ministers,  and  the  council 
of  Castile  to  cause  this  proclamation 
to  be  expedited,  and  publicly  an¬ 
nounced,  according  to  the  usum  cus¬ 
tom,  that  none  may  plead  ignorance 
hereof. 

Given  at  our  Imperial  Palace  at 
Bayonne,  June  6,  1808. 
(Signed)  Napoleon. 

H.  B.  Maret, 
Minister  of  State. 

No.  25.—-Ansto€r  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orense. 

Answer  returned  to  the  Junta  of 
the  government,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Quevedo  y  Quintano,  Bishop  of  O- 
rense,  upon  the  occasion  or  his  ha¬ 
ving  been  named  deputy  of  the  jun¬ 
ta,  at  Bayonne : 

Most  excellent  Sir — An  ecclesi¬ 
astic  of  Corunna  delivered  to  me, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesda}^  the 
g5th  inst.  your  Excellency’s  letter 
of  the  19th,  by  which,  amongst  other 
things,  I  see  myself  named  as  a  de¬ 
puty,  to  attend  at  the  assembly 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Bayonne,  in 
order  to  concur  in  whatever  may 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  monar¬ 
chy,  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of 
the  great  emperor  of  the  French, 
zealous  to  raise  it  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity'  and  glory. 

Although  my  abilities  are  weak, 
I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  ray  wishes 
for  die  true  happiness  and  glory  of 
the  nation,  and  would  omit  notliing 


which  was  in  my  power,  and  which 
I  thought  would  promote  it.  But 
my  age  of  73  years,  an  actual  indis¬ 
position,  and  others  to  which  I  am 
subject,  prevent  me  frmn  taking  so 
long  a  journey,  within  so  short  a 
time,  that  would  scarcely  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  performing  it,  and  still  less 
for  considering  before-hand  nw  du¬ 
ty,  and  for  acquiring  tlie  informa¬ 
tion  and  instruction  which  ought  to 
precede  it.  On  this  account  I  con¬ 
sider  myself  as  under  the  necessity 
of  exonerating  myself  of  this  charge, 
which  I  hereby  do ;  not  doubting  but 
his  serene  highness  the  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  the  Supreme  Junta  of  go¬ 
vernment,  will  consider  as  just  and 
necessary  my  supplication  that  they 
would  admit  of  so  legitimate  an  ex¬ 
cuse,  as  an  exemption.  ' 

At  the  same  time,  with  regard  to 
the  good  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 
intentions  of  the  emperor  and  king, 
who  desires  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  an¬ 
gel  of  peace,  and  its  protector  and 
tutelary  spirit,  and  who  does  not  for¬ 
get  what  ne  has  so  often  manifested, 
the  great  interest  which  he  takes  in 
seeing  the  peojde  and  sovereigns 
who  are  his  allies  increase  in  power, 
in  riches,  and  happiness  of  every 
kind ;  I  take  the  liberty  of  repre¬ 
senting  to  the  Supreme  Junta  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  through  them  to  the 
emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  that 
which,  previously  to  treating  upon 
the  business  for  which  it  appears  to 
be  convened,  I  should  say  and  pro¬ 
test,  in  the  assembly  of  Bayonne,  if 
I  could  be  present  there. 

The  question, is,  of remedying  evils, 
repairing  injuries,  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  nation,  and  the  mo¬ 
narchy;  but  upon  what  basis  and 
foundation  ?  Is  there  any  approved 
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method,  any  firm  authority,  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  nation,  for  doing  this  ? 
Will  she  enslave  herself,  and  expect 
her  safety  by  tliis  measure  ?  And 
are  there  not  diseases  which  are  ag¬ 
gravated  and  exasperated  by  medi¬ 
cines  ;  of  which  it  has  been  said — 
tangent  vulnera  sacra  nuUee  manus  f 
And  does  it  not  appear,  that  the  ma¬ 
ladies  were  of  this  class  which  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  his  powerful 
rotector,  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to 
is  ally,  the  royal  family  of  Spain  f 
Their  evils  are  so  increased,  that 
their  health  is,  as  it  were,  despaired 
of.  They  see  themselves  shut  up  in 
the  French  empire,  in  a  country 
which  had  banished  them  for  ever ; 
and,  returned  to  their  primitive  cra¬ 
dle,  they  find  a  tomb,  (by  a  civil 
death,)  there,  where  their  elder 
branch  was  cut  olF  by  the  rage  and 
violence  of  a  mad  and  sanguinary  re¬ 
volution.  And,  in  this  state,  what 
can  Spain  hope  for  ?  Will  her  cure 
be  more  favourable  ?  The  means 
and  medicines  do  not  promise  it. — 
The  abdication  of  her  kings  at  Bay¬ 
onne,  and  of  the  infantes  at  Bour- 
deaux,  where  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  they  could  not  be  free,  where 
they  beheld  themselves  surrounded 
by  force  and  artifice,  and  deprived 
of  the  lights  and  assistance  of  their 
faithful  vassals;  these  abdications, 
which  cannot  be  conceived,  and  ap¬ 
pear  impossible,  considering  the  na¬ 
tural  impressions  of  paternal  and  filial 
affection,  and  the  honour  and  lustre 
of  the  whole  family,  in  which  all  ho¬ 
nourable  men  take  so  much  interest ; 
these  abdications,  which  have  be¬ 
come  suspected  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  upon  which  depends  the  whole 
authority  which  the  emperor  and 
king  can  justly  make  use  of,  require, 
in  order  to  make  them  firm  and  va¬ 
lid,  and,  at  least,  for  the  satisfaction 


of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  to 
be  ratified  by  the  king  and  infants, 
who  have  made  them,  when  free 
from  all  restraint  and  fear.  And  no¬ 
thing  would  be  so  glorious  for  the 
great  emperor  Napoleon  I.  who  has 
token  so  much  interest  In  them,  as 
to  restore  to  Spain  her  august  mo¬ 
narch  and  his  family,  and  to  provide 
that,  in  her  own  bosom,  and  in  a 
general  cortes  of  the  kingdom,  they 
should  act  according  to  their  free 
choice,  and  that  the  nation  itself, 
with  the  independence  and  sove¬ 
reignty  to  which  it  is  competent, 
should  proceed,  in  consequence,  to 
recongise,  for  its  legitiniate  king,  him 
whom  nature,  right,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  should  call  to  the  Spanish 
throne. 

This  magnanimous  and  generous 
proceeding  would  be  the  greatest 
eulogium  of  the  emperor,  and  would 
be  more  grand  and  admirable  for 
him  than  all  the  victories  and  laurels 
which  crown  him,  and  distinguish 
him  amongst  all  the  monarchs  of  the 
earth.  And  Spain  too  would  escape 
the  most  disastrous  lot  which  threat¬ 
ens  her,  and  might  finally  recover 
from  all  her  evils  and  enjoy  a  per¬ 
fect  health,  and  then  give  thanks  to 
God,  and  pay  the  most  sincere  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  its  saviour  and  true 
protector,  then  the  greatest  of  the 
emperors  in  Europe,  the  moderate, 
just,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent 
Napoleon  the  Great. 

At  present  Spain  cannot  but  be¬ 
hold  him  under  a  very  different  as¬ 
pect.  She  sees,  or  thinks  she  sees 
in  him  the  oppressor  of  her  princes, 
.and  of  herself.  She  looks  upon  her¬ 
self  as  enchained  and  enslaved,  when 
happiness  is  offered  to  her.  More 
than  is  worked  by  artifice,  is  done 
by  violence,  and  by  an  army  which 
has  been  admitted  as  a  friend,  either 
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by  indiscretion  or  timidity,  or  per¬ 
haps  by  a  vile  treason  which  serves 
to  give  an  authority  that  cannot  ea¬ 
sily  be  esteemed  legitimate. . 

Who  appointed  the  serene  Duke 
of  Berg  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Is  it  not  an  appoint¬ 
ment  made  at  Bayonne  by  an  aifec- 
donate  king,  worthy  of  all  the  re¬ 
spect  and  love  of  his  vassals,  but  who 
is  in  the  hands  of  persons  imperious 
through  the  ascendance  which  they 
have  gained  over  his  heart,  and  the 
force  and  power  to  which  he  is  sub¬ 
jected  ?  And  is  it  not  a  deceitful 
illusion  to  name  for  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  of  this  kingdom  the  commander 
of  an  army  which  threatens  it,  and 
immediately  to  abdicate  the  crown  ? 
Did  Charles  IV.  wish  to  return  to 
the  throne  merely  to  take  it  from 
his  sons  ?  And  was  it  necessary  to 
name  a  lieutenant,  who,  by  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  by  a  military  force, 
would  impede  every  effort  which 
might  be  made  to  avoid  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  a  project  of  this  nature  ? 
I  doubt  whether,  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  in  all  Europe,  there  can  be  found 
one  sincere  person  who  would  not 
cry  out  in  his  heart  against  such  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and,  to  say  no  more, 
such  suspicious  acts. 

To  conclude^— the  nation  sees  it¬ 
self,  as  it  were,  without  a  king,  and 
knows  not  to  whom  to  adhere.  The 
abdication  of  its  kings,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  kingdom,  are  acts  done  in 
France,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  em¬ 
peror,  who  has  persuaded  himself 
that  he  shall  make  Spain  happy,  in 
giving  her  a  new  dynasty,  which  is 
to  have  its  origin  in  that  family,  so 
fortunate,  that  it  is  thought  incapa¬ 
ble  of  producing  princes,  who  have 
not  the  same  or  greater  talents  for 
governing  people  than  the  invinci¬ 


ble,  the  victorious,  the  legislator,  the 
philosopher,  the  great  emperor  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  supreme  junta  of  go¬ 
vernment,  besides  all  tlie  objections 
insinuated  above,  with  its  president 
in  arms,  and  surrounded  by  an  ar¬ 
my,  must  be  considered  as  aeprived 
of  its  freedom,  and  the  councils  and 
tribunals  of  the  court  are  in  the 
same  situation.  What  confusion  ! 
what  a  cliaos !  and  what  a  source  of 
misfortune  for  Spain !  They  cannot 
be  provided  against  by  any  assembly 
convoked  out  of  the  kingdiom,  whose 
members  neither  possess  their  free¬ 
dom,  nor  if  they  did,  could  believe 
they  possessed  it — and  if  to  this  we 
add,  the  tumultdous  moments  which 
may  be  apprehended  within  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  pretensions  of  foreign  prin¬ 
ces  and  states,  succours  offered  or 
solicited,  and  troops  which  may 
come  to  combat,  in  her  bosom,  the 
French  and  tlieir  partizans — ^what 
desolation,  what  more  lamentable 
scene  can  be  conceived  !  The  com¬ 
passion,  the  love,  the  interest,  which 
the  emperor  and  king  takes  in  their 
welfare,  may,  instead  of  curing  her, 
cause  the  greatest  disasters. 

I  beg  then,  with  all  respect,  that 
these,  in  my  opinion,  just  appre¬ 
hensions,  may  be  laid  before,  the 
supreme  junta  of  government,  and 
likewise  submitted  to  the  great  Na¬ 
poleon.  I  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  rely  upon  the  rectitude  of  his 
heart,  as  free  from  ambition,  and 
averse  to  deceit,  and  an  artificial  po¬ 
licy; — and  I  still  hope,  that  he  will 
recognise,  that  it  cannot  be  for  the 
good  of  Spain,  to  enslave  her,  and 
that  he  will  not  persist  in  applying 
remedies  to  her,  when  in  fetters,  as 
she  is  neither  mad  nor  raving. — Let 
a  legitimate  authority  be  first  esta¬ 
blished,  and  then  let  us  think  of  the 
remedies, 
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These  are  my  wishes,  which  I  have 
not  feared  to  make  known  to  the 
junta  of  the  government,  and  to  the 
emperor  himself,  because  I  have  con¬ 
sidered,  that  if  they  were  not  listen¬ 
ed  to,  they  would  at  least  be  looked 
upon,  (as  in  reality  they  are,)  as  the 
effect  of  my  love  to  my  country,  and 
to  the  august  family  of  its  kings,  and 
of  my  duty  as  a  counsellor,  the  tem¬ 
poral  title  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  episcopacy  of  Spain — and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  I  consider  them  as  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary  to  the 
true  glory  and  happiness  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  hero,  whom  Europe  admires, 
whom  all  venerate,  and  to  whom  1 
have  the  happiness  of  offering,  on 
this  occasion,  my  respectful,  humble, 
and  obsequious  respects. — God  grant 
your  Excellency  the  happy  years 
which  I  wish  you. 

Orense,  »fai/  29,  1808. 

No.  26. — Declaration  of  IVar  against 
the  Emperor  of  France^  Napoleon 
the  First. 

France,  under  the  government  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  the  first,  has 
violated  towards  Spain  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  compacts — has  arrested  her 
monarchs— obliged  them  to  a  forced 
and  manifestly  void  abdication  and 
renunciation  ;  has  behaved  with  the 
same  violence  towards  the  Spanish 
nobles  whom  he  keeps  in  his  power 
—has  declared  that  he  will  elect  a 
king  of  Spain,  the  most  horrible  at¬ 
tempt  that  is  recorded  in  history — 
has  sent  his  troops  into  Spain,  sei¬ 
zed  her  fortresses  and  her  capital, 
and  scattered  his  troops  throughout 
the  country — has  committed  against 
Spain  all  sorts  of  assassinations,  rob¬ 
beries,  and  unheard  of  cruelties ;  and 
this  he  has  done  witli  the  most  enor¬ 
mous  ingratitude  to  the  services 
which  the  Spanish  nation  has  ren¬ 
dered  France,  to  the  friendship  it 


has  shewn  her,  thus  treating  it  with 
the  most  dreadful  perfidy,  fraud,  and 
treachery,  such  as  was  never  com¬ 
mitted  against  any  nation,  or  mo¬ 
narch,  by  the  most  barbarous  or 
ambitious  king  or  people.  He  has, 
in  fine,  declared,  that  he  will  tram¬ 
ple  down  our  monarchy,  our  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  and  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  our  holy  catholic  religion. 
The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for  such 
grievous  ills,  which  are  so  manifest 
to  all  Europe,  is  in  war,  which  we 
declare  against  him.  In  the  name, 
therefore,  of  our  king,  Ferdinand 
the  seventh,  and  of  all  the  Spanish 
nation,  we  declare  war  by  land  and 
sea  against  the  emperor  Napoleon 
the  first,  and  against  France;  we 
are  determined  to  throw  off  her  do¬ 
mination  and  tyranny,  and  command 
all  Spaniards  to  act  nostilely  ae  -inst 
her,  to  do  her  all  possible  damage 
according 'to  the  laws  of  war,  to 
place  an  embargo  upon  all  French 
ships  in  our  ports,  and  all  property, 
and  effects,  in  whatever  part  of  Spam 
they  may  be,  whether  belonging  to 
the  government  or  to  the  individuals 
of  tliat  nation.  In  the  same  manner 
we  command,  that  no  embarrass¬ 
ment,  nor  molestation,  be  done  to 
the  English  nation,  nor  its  govern¬ 
ment,  nor  its  ships,  property,  or  ef¬ 
fects,  nor  any  individual  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  We  declare  that  there  shall 
be  open  and  free  communication 
with  England,  that  we  have  con¬ 
tracted,  and  will  keep  an  armistice 
with  her,  and  that  we  hope  to  con¬ 
clude  a  durable  and  lasting  peace. 
Moreover  \ve  protest,  we  will  not 
lay  down  our  arms  till  the  emperor 
Napoleon  the  first,  has  restored  to 
Spain  our  king,  Ferdinand  the  se¬ 
venth,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  ;  has  respected  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  nation,  which  he  has  violated, 
and  her  liberty,  uUegrity,  and  inde» 
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pendence.  With  the  same  under* 
standing  and  accordance  with  the 
Spanish  nation,  we  command  that 
the  present  solemn  declaration  be 
prints,  posted,  and  circulated,  a- 
mong  ^1  the  people  and  provinces 
of  Spain  and  America,  that  it  may 
be  uown  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia : — Given  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Alcacar  at  Seville,  this  6th  of  June, 

1808. - By  order  of  the  supreme 

junta  of  government. 

Manuel  Maria  Aguilar,  Sec. 
Juan  Bautista  Pardo,  Sec. 

Instruction  from  the  Supreme  Junta 
of  the  Government,  io  all  Cities 
and  Towns,  to  be  executed  with  the 
utmost  promptitude. 

1.  In  cities  and  towns  consisting 
of  2000  or  more  householders,  a 
junta  shall  be  established,  which 
shall  superintend  all  arrangements, 
and  shall  be  obeyed  by  all  the  inha* 
bitants;  and  in  places  of  smaller 
size,  the  ayuntamientos  shall  hold 
the  place  and  perform  the  functions 
of  the  juntas — 2.  It  is  ordered,  that 
ivith  the  concurrence  of  the  ayunta* 
iniento,  clergy,  prelates,  priest,  no* 
bles,  and  other  persons,  so  assem* 
bled,  a  junta  of  six  be  formed  to  re* 
ceive  orders  from  the  supreme  jun* 
ta,  and  correspond  therewith,  and 
in  every  particular  act  under  their 
authority;  and  the  inhabitants  and 
the  corregida  are  required  to  obey 
them  in  their  office,  and  every  thing 
thereunto  appertaining. — 3.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  this  junta  to  enlist  the 
inhabitants  from  the  age  of  16  to  4.?, 
first,  such  as  volunteer  their  services, 
and  then  all  the  secular  inhabitants 
•f  tlie  aforesaid  age,  to  form  them 
in  companies,  to  assign  them  re¬ 
spectable  persons  for  ciqitains,  lieu¬ 


tenants,  and  ensigns,  with  full  power 
to  name  serjeants  and  corporals, 
which  they  will  proceed  to  do  w^ith 
all  possible  dispatch. — 4.  They  will 
instruct  the  towns  of  their  districts, 
and  even  those  of  the  neigUiouring  . 
districts,  to  submit  to  the  same  re¬ 
gulations,  enlistments,  and  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  to  advise  the  junta  there¬ 
of  without  delay#— 5.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent,  each  company  shall  remain  in 
its  district,  but  tlie  junta  is  empower¬ 
ed,  if  it  ^ink  fit,  to  call  together 
the  enlisted  companies  in  the  other 
towns.— The  junta  will  name  a 
confidential  person  to  administer, 
under  its  direction,  the  funds  which 
must  meet  the  expences  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion. — 7.  These  funds  shall 
be  raised  bj^  orders  of  the  junta  to 
all  corporations  and  rich  individuals, 
and  over  and  above  a  subscription 
shall  be  opened,  that  all  the  innabi- 
tants  may  contribute  in  proportion 
to  their  zeal  for  their  king  and  coun¬ 
try,  gnd  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
cause. — 8.  To  these  funds  shall  be 
added  patriotic  loans  of  money,  to 
be  afterward  repaid  in  full ;  and  it 
is  expected  from  the  public  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  forced  loans,  or  any 
otlier  proceeding,  which,  though  it 
might  be  violent, 'would  still  be  jus¬ 
tifiable  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
— ^9.  This  proclamation  (bando)  shall 
be  printed  and  published  by  this  su¬ 
preme  junta,  and  shall  be  placarded 
and  circulated  in  all  places. — 10.  All 
the  magistrates  and  public  function¬ 
aries  are  for  the  present  confirmed 
in  their  respective  offices. 

D.  J.  Bautista  Esteller,  Sec. 

D.  J.  B.  Pardo,  Sec. 

SeoiUe,  2dth  May,  1808. 
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No.  27. — Precautions  xokich  DniU  be 
proper  to  observe  throughout  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain,  in  the 
necessity  to  which  they  have  been 
driven  by  the  French,  of  resisting 
the  unjust  and  violent  possession 
which  their  armies  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  take  of  the  kingdom. 

We  cannot  doubt  a  moment  of 
the  exertions  which  the  united  pro* 
vinces  of  Spain  would  make  to  ob¬ 
struct  and  defeat  the  malicious  de¬ 
signs  of  the  French,  and  that  they 
will  sacrifice  even  their  lives  on  this 
occasion,  the  most  important,  and 
even  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  both  in  the  thing  itself, 
and  in  the  horrible  means  of  ingra¬ 
titude  and  perfidy  by  which  the 
French  have  undertaken,  pursued, 
and  are  still  endeavouring  to  effect 
our  slavery : — l.'Let  the  first  object 
be  to  avoid  all  general  actions,  and 
to  convince  ourselves  of  the  very 
great  hazards,  without  any  advan¬ 
tage,  or  even  the  hope  of  it,  to 
which  they  would  expose  us.  The 
reasons  of  this  resolution  are  many, 
and  such  as  any  one  will  discover 
who  has  the  use  of  his  understand¬ 
ing. — 2.  A  war  of  partisans  is  the 
system  which  suits  us;  the  embar¬ 
rassing  and  wasting  the  enemy’s  ar¬ 
mies  by  want  of  provisions,  destroy¬ 
ing  bridges,  throwing  up  entrench¬ 
ments  in  proper  situations,  and  other 
similar  means.  The  situation  of 
Spain,  its  many  mountains,  and  the 
passes  which  they  present,  its  rivers 
and  torrents,  and  even  the  colloca¬ 
tion  of  its  provinces,  invite  us  to 
aarry  on  this  species  of  warfare  suc¬ 
cessfully. — 3.  It  is  mdispensible  that 
each  province  should  have  its  gene¬ 
ral,  of  known  talents,  and  of  such 
I  experience  as  our  situation  permits. 


that  his  heroic  lo\^ty  should  inspire 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  that  eve¬ 
ry  general  should  have  under  his 
command  officers  of  merit,  particu¬ 
larly  of  artillery  and  engineers.— 
4.  As  a  combined  union  of  plans  is 
the  soul  of  every  well  concerted  en- 
terprize,  and  that  which  alone  can 
promise  and  facilitate  a  successful 
issue,  it  appears  indispentible  tliat 
there  should  be  three  generalissimos, 
who  should  act  in  concert  with  each 
other— one  who  should  command  in 
the  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  in 
Murcia,  and  Lower  Estramadura— 
another  in  Galicia,  Upper  Estrama¬ 
dura,  Old  and  New  Castile,  and 
Leon — another  in  Valencia,  Arra- 
gon,  and  Catalonia ;  a  person  of  the 
greatest  credit  being  appointed  to 
Navarre,  the  Biscayan  Provinces, 
Montanus,  Asturias,  Rinja,  and  the 
North  of  Old  Castile,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  will  be  mentioned  here¬ 
after.— .5.  Each  of  these  generals 
and  generalissimos  will  form  an  ar¬ 
my  of  veterans,  troops  and  peasan¬ 
try  united,  and  put  himself  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  to  undertake  enterprises,  and 
to  succour  the  most  exposed  points, 
keeping  up  always  frequent  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  other  generalissi¬ 
mos,  in  order  that  all  may  act  by 
common  accord,  and  assist  one  ano¬ 
ther.— 6.  Madrid  and  La  Mancha 
require  an  especial  general,  to  con¬ 
cert  and  execute  the  enterprize* 
which  their  particular  local  situation 
demands — his  only  object  must  be 
to  embarrass  the  enemy’s  armies,  tn 
take  away  or  cut  ofF  their  provisions, 
to  attack  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
not  to  leave  them  a  moment  of  re¬ 
pose.  The  courage  of  these  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  well  known,  and  they  will 
eagerly  embrace  such  enterprises  if 
they  are  led  as  they  should  be.  In 
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the  succession  war  the  enemy  en« 
tered  twice  into  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  as  far  as  its  ca¬ 
pital,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  de¬ 
feat,  their  entire  ruin,  and  their  ut¬ 
ter  failure  of  success. — 1.  The  ge¬ 
neralissimos  of  the  North  and  East 
will  block  up  tlie  entrances  to  the 
provinces  under  their  command,  and 
oome  to  the  assistance  of  any  one 
that  may  be  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  all 
pillage,  and  preserve  its  inhabitants 
trom  the  desolation  of  war ;  the  ma¬ 
ny  mountains  and  defiles  which  are 
on  the  confines  of  these  provinces 
being  favourable  to  such  projects. — 
8.  The  destination  of  the  general  of 
Navarre,  Biscay  and  the  rest  of  this 
department  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by 
the  generals  of  the  North  and  East : 
with  the  troops  and  other  succours 
which  he  stands  in  need  of.  His 
whole  business  must  be  to  shut  the 
entrance  of  Spain  against  fresh 
French  troops ;  and  to  harrass  and 
destroy  those  that  return  from  Spain 
to  France  by  this  point.  The  very 
rugged  local  situation  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces  will  be  of  singular  advantage 
in  such  a  design,  and  these  enter¬ 
prises,  if  well  concerted  and  carried 
into  execution,  will  no  doubt  be  suc¬ 
cessful:  and  the  same  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  of  the  diflferent  points  by 
which  the  French  troops  which  are 
in  Portugal  may  come  into  Spain, 
or  by  which  French  troops  may  en¬ 
ter  through  Rolissillon  into  Catalo¬ 
nia,  for  there  is  not  much  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  for  Arragon.  And,  even 
from  Portugal,  it  is  not  thought  that 
they  will  escape,  on  account  of  the 
proclamations  which  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  in  that  kingdom,  and  the 
hatred  which  they  before  bore  to 


the  French  being  eacreased  without 
measure  by  the  innumerable  evils 
which  they  have  been  made  to  suf¬ 
fer,  and  the  cruel  oppression  in  which 
they  are  held  by  them. — 9.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  very  proper 
that  the  generalissimo  should  pub¬ 
lish  and  circulate  frequent  procla¬ 
mations  amongst  the  people,  and 
rouse  their  courage  and  loyalty,  shew¬ 
ing  them  that  they  have  every  thing 
to  fear  from  the  horrible  perfidy  with 
which  the  French  have  dealt  with  all 
Spain,  and  even  with  their  king  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  and  that  if  they  rule 
over  us  all  is  lost,  kings,  monarchy, 
property,  liberty,  independence,  and 
religion ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty  in  defence  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  country,  and  though  our  lot 
(which  we  hope  will  never  come  to 
pass)  should  destine  us  to  become 
slaves,  let  us  becepie  so  fighting  and 
dying  like  gallant  men,  not  giving 
up  ourselves  basely  to  the  yoke  like 
sheep,  as  the  late  infamous  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  done,  and  fixing 
upon  Spain  and  her  slavery  etemu 
ignominy  and  disgrace.  France  has 
never  domineered  over  us,  nor  set 
her  foot  in  our  territory.  We  have 
many  times  mastered  her,  not  by 
deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms;  we 
have  made  her  kings  prisoners,  and 
we  have  made  the  nation  tremble— 
we  are  the  same  Spaniards ;  and 
France,  and  Europe,  and  the  world 
shall  see,  that  we  are  not  less  gal¬ 
lant,  nor  less  brave  than  the  most 
glorious  of  our  ancestors. — 10.  All 
persons  of  education  in  the  provinces 
should  be  stimulated  to  frame,  print, 
and  publishfrequent  short  discourses, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  public  opi¬ 
nion,  and  the  ardour  of  the  nation, 
confuting  at  the  same  time  the  infu- 
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mous  diaries  of  Madrid,  which  the 
baseness  of  the  late  government  has 
permitted,  and  still  permits  to  be 
published  in  Madrid  itself,  and  has 
caused  to  be  circulated  abroad,  de* 
tecting  their  falsehoods  and  conti¬ 
nual  contradictions.  Let  them  cover 
with  shame  the  miserable  authors  of 
these  diaries,  and  sometimes  extend 
their  remarks  to  those  charlatans, 
the  French  Gazeteers,  and  even  to 
their  Moniteur :  and  let  them  dis¬ 
play  and  publish  to  Spain,  to  all 
Europe,  their  horrible  falsehoods  and 
venal  praises ;  for  they  afford  abun¬ 
dant  matter  for  such  a  work.  Let 
all  such  perverted  minds  tremble  at 
Spain:  and  let  France  know  that 
Spaniards  have  thoroughly  pene¬ 
trated  their  designs ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  they  justly  detest  and  abo¬ 
minate  them,  and  that  they  will 
sooner  lay  down  their  lives  than 
submit  to  their  iniquitous  and  bar¬ 
barous  yoke.— 1 1.  Care  shall  be  taken 
to  explain  to  the  nation,  and  to 
convince  them,  that  when  freed, 
as  we  trust  to  be,  from  this  civil  war, 
to  which  the  French  have  forced  us, 
and  when  placed  in  a  state  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  our  lord  and  king,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VlL,  being  restored  to  the 
throne,  under  him  and  by  him  the 
cartes  will  be  assembled,  abuses  re¬ 
formed,  and  such  laws  shall  be  e- 
nacted  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  experience  may  dictate 
for  the  public  good  and  happiness : 
— things  which  we  Spaniards  know 
how  to  do,  which  we  have  done  as 
well  as  other  nations,  without  any  ne¬ 
cessity  that  the  vile  French  should 
come  to  instruct  us,  and,  according 
to  their  custom,  under  the  mask  oL 
friendship,  and  wishes  for  our  hap¬ 
piness,  should  contrive,  for  this  alone 
they  are  contriving,  to  plunder  us, 
V.OL.  I.  TART  I. 


to  violate  our  women,  to  assassinate 
us,  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty,  our 
laws,  and  our  king,  to  scoff  at  and 
destroy  our  holy  religion,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  and  will  always 
continue  to  do,  so  long  as  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  perfidy  and  ambition,  which 
oppresses 'and  tyrannises  over  them 
sh^l  endure. 

“  Juan  Bautista  Pardo,  Sec.” 
By  order  of  the  Supreme  Junta. 

No.  28. — Speech  delivered  to  the 
Parliament  by  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners,  at  the  Prorogation  oj  the 
Parliament,  on  the  4cth  (f  July, 
1808. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
**  We  have  it  in  command  from 
his  Majesty  to  express  to  you  the 
great  satiuaction  which  he  derives 
from  being  enabled,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  present  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  terminate  the  laborious  at¬ 
tendance  which  the  public  business 
has  required  of  you. — The  measure 
which  you  have  adopted  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  military  force  of 
the  country  promises  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  internal 
defence  eminently  useful,  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
these  times. — The  sanction  which 
you  have  given  to  those  measures  of 
defensive  retaliation  to  which  vio¬ 
lent  attacks  of  the  enemy,  upon 
the  commerce  and  resources  of  this 
kingdom  compelled  his  Majesty  to 
resort,  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  his  Majesty. — His  Majesty  doubts 
not,  that,  in  the  result,  the  enemy 
will  be  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of 
persevering  in  a  system  which  re¬ 
torts  upon  himself,  in  so  much  great¬ 
er  proportion,  those  evils  which  he 
enueavours  to  inflict  upon  this  coun¬ 
try. 
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“  Gentlemen  op  the  House  of 
Commons,  We  are  commanded  by 
his  Majesty  to  return  his  hearty  ac¬ 
knowledgements,  for  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  liberality  with  which  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  current 
year  have  been  provided. — His  Ma¬ 
jesty  directs  us  to  assure  you  that 
he  participates  in*  the  satisfaction 
with  which  you  must  have  contem¬ 
plated  the  flourishing  situation  of 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  notwithstanding  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  war ;  and  he  congra¬ 
tulates  you  upon  having  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
public  service  with  so  small  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  public  burdens.— Hi§ 
Majesty  commands  us  to  thank  you 
for  having  enabled  him  to  make  good 
his  engagements  with  his  allies ;  and 
to  express  to  you  the  particular  gra¬ 
tification  which  he  has  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  vou  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  his 
sister,  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
His  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in 
informing  you,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  formidable  confederacy  uni¬ 
ted  against  his  ally  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den,  that  sovereign  perseveres,  with 
unabated  vigour  and  constancy,  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  his  crown.  No  effort  has 
been  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  support  him  in  the  arduous 
contest  in  which  he  is  engaged. — 
The  recent  transactions  in  Spain  and 
Italy  have  exhibited  new  and  stri¬ 
king  proofs  of  the  unbounded  and 
unprincipled  ambition  which  actu¬ 
ates  the  common  enemy  of  every  es¬ 
tablished  goveniment  and  indepen¬ 
dent  nation  in  the  world.— His  Ma¬ 
jesty  views  wjth  the  liveliest  interest 
loyal  and  determined  spirit  ma¬ 


nifested  by  the  Spanish  nation,  ia 
resisting  the  violence  and  perfidy 
with  which  their  dearest  rights  have 
been  assailed.  Thus  nobly  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  tyranny  and  usuip- 
ation  of  France,  the  Spanish  nation 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  re¬ 
cognized  by  his  Majesty  as  a  natu¬ 
ral  friend  and  ally.— We  are  com¬ 
manded  to  inform  you,  that  commu¬ 
nications  have  been  made  to  his 
Majesty,  from  several  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain,  soliciting  the  aid  of 
his  Majesty.  The  answer  of  his 
Majesty  to  these  communications 
has  been  received  in  Spain  with 
every  demonstration  of  those  senti¬ 
ments  of  confidence  and  affection 
which  are  congenial  to  the  feelings 
and  true  interest  of  both  nations : 
and  his  Majesty  commands  us  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  that  he  will  continue  to 
make  every  exertion  in  his  power 
for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  cause ; 
guided  in  the  choice  and  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  exertions  by  the  wishes 
of  those  in  whose  behalf  they  are 
employed.-— In  contributing  to  the 
success  of  this  just  and  glorious 
cause,  his  Majesty  has  no  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  that  of  preserving  unim¬ 
paired  the  integrity  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Spanish  monareny.— 
But  he  trusts  that  the  same  efforts 
which  are  directed  to  that  great  ob¬ 
ject  may,  under  the  blessing  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  lead,  in  theii' effects, 
and  by  their  example,  to  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  liberties  and  peace  of 
Europe. 

No.  29.— Qre/cr  of  Council^  dated 
ith  July,  1808. 

'His  Majesty  having  taken  into  his 
consideration  the  glorious  exertions 
of  the  Spanish  nation  for  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  their  country  from  tlie 
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tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France, 
and  the  assurances  which  his  Ma> 
jesty  has  received  from  several  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  of  their 
frienmy  disposition  towards  this 
kingdom, — his  Majesty  is  pleased, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy- 
council,  to  order,  and  it  -is  hereby 
ordered,— lirst.  That  all  hostilities 
against  Spain  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty  shall  immediately  cease ; — 
secondly.  That  the  blockade  of  all 
the  ports  of  Spain,  except  such  as 
may  be  still  in  the  possession,  or  un¬ 
der  controul  of  France, shall  be  forth¬ 
with  raised ; — thirdly,  Tliat  all  ships 
and  vessels  belonging  to  Spain  shall 
have  free  admission  into  the  ports  of 
his  Majesty’s  dominions,  as  before 
the  present  hostilities  ; — fourthly. 
That  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging 
to  Spain,  which  shall  be  met  at  sea 
by  his  Majesty’s  ships  and  cruizers, 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ships  of  any  state  in  amity  with 
his  Majesty,  and  shall  be  sulfered  to 
carry  on  any  trade  now  considered 
by  his  Majesty  to  be  lawfully  car¬ 
ried  on  by  neutral  ships ; — fifthly. 
That  all  vessels  and  goods  belonging 
to  persons  residing  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  which  shml  be  detained  by 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  cruizers  after 
the  date  hereof,  shall  be  brought  in¬ 
to  port,  and  shall  be  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  safe  custody,  to  await  his 
Majesty’s  further  pleasure,  until  it 
shall  be.  known  whether  the  said  co¬ 
lonies,  or  any  of  them,  in  which  the 
owners  of  such  ships  and  goods  re¬ 
side,  shall  have  made  common  cause 
with  Spain,  against  the  power  of 
France.— And  the  right  honourable 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  treasury,  his  Majesty’s  prin¬ 
cipal  secretaries  of  state,  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 


and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  vice 
admiralty,  are  to  take  such  measures 
herein  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain. 

No.  ‘M.— Address  of  General  Morla 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
the  People  ^  Cadiz^  14^A  Janet 
1808. 

The  French  squadron  has  surren¬ 
dered  at  discretion,  relying  on  the 
humanity  and  generosity  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Cadiz,  as  has  already 
been  made  known.  The  measures 
which  have  been  pursued  have  pre¬ 
vented  our  squadron  from  sustaining  ' 
the  least  damage,  nor  have  the  forces 
employed  to  reducethe  French  squa-  . 
dron  sustained  any  considerable  loss, 
and  the  etiusion  of  blood  has  been 
less  than  in  the  combat  of  two  small 
armed  vessels :— the  loss  in  killed  does 
not  exceed  four  men.  The  French 
ships,  their  arms,  and  warlike  stores, 
remain  at  our  disposal ;  and  the  pri¬ 
soners  taken  will  be  exchanged  for 
our  troops.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
could  have  been  attained  by  red-hot 
balls,  or  similar  means.  Had  no 
measures  of  prevention  been  taken, 
which  require  time,  our  loss  would 
have  been  much  greater.  I  there¬ 
fore  trust  I  have  acquitted  myself, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  town,  who  have  given 
me  so  many  repeated  proofs  of  their 
confidence  and  respect,  that  I  .shall 
at  all  times  entertain  the  highest 
sense  of  the  approbation  with  which 
they  have  honoured  my  conducts— 
But  now  I  demand,  exact,  and  or¬ 
dain,  that  all  disturl^ces  shall  cease; 
that  eveiy  thing  shall  return  to  or¬ 
der  ;  that  all  persons,  according  to 
their  different  ranks  and  stations, 
shall  submit  to  the  constituted  autho¬ 
rities,  who  all  depend  from  the  su¬ 
preme  council  of  government,  at  all 
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times  solicitous  to  promote  the  pub* 
lie  welfare,  and  to  procure  the  best 
aUiances  and  means  to  secure  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  of  our  undertaking : 
let  the  laws  reign,  and  all  arbitrary 
proceedings  be  avoided.  The  most 
enlightened  and  civilized  people  up¬ 
on  earth  disgraces  itself  by  demand¬ 
ing  the  death  of  any  individual.  The 
field  of  battle,  where  force  is  repell¬ 
ed  by  force,  authorises  alone  the  ef¬ 
fusion  of  blood,  which  is  otherwise 
illegal.  The  sovereign  himself  is  not 
master  of  the  life  pf  an  offisnder,  un¬ 
less  he  has  forfeited  the  same  by  the 
laws  of  his  country.  These  laws 
prohibit,  in  all  countries,  even  among 
the  most  barbarous  nations,  sedition, 
and  disturbances  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  we  are  bound  to  obey  and  re¬ 
spect  them.  This  is  the  only  means 
to  secure  a  successful  issue  of  the 
contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  not  to  offend  either  against  the 
God  of  Hosts,  or  the  sovereign 
whose  sacred  rights  we  have  sworn 
to  defend. — In  order  to  avoid  an 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  publi¬ 
cations,  I  now  address  the  French 
who  reside  in  this  city.  The  su¬ 
preme  council  has  used  towards  you 
the  utmost  lenity  and  respect :  After 
having  taken  the  oath  oi  fidelity  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  you  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  this  coimtry,  and 
your  property  is  respected.— Grate¬ 
ful  for  tnis  valuable  blessing,  yon 
should  not  be  vipers,  which  destroy 
the  bosom  that  gave  them  shelter. 
On  the  contrary,  you  arc  bound  to 
shew  the  utmost  loyalty  and  respect 
for  a  government  which  treats  you 
in  so  generous  a  manner.  By  such 
conduct  you  will  not  only  avoid  the 
odium  of  the  good  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  but  also  obtain  their  love. 
Should  you  act  otherwise,  dread 
their  justice :  they  will  punish  with 


the  utmost  rigour,  and  without  the 
least  mercy,  even  meetings  which 
you  may  hold  among  yojirselves, 
and  disloyal  expressions  which  you 
may  make  use  of,  in  opposition  to 
our  cause.  Should  any  one  of  you 
be  so  for  devoid  of  reason  as  not  to 
respect  it  on  account  of  its  equity 
and  justice,  he  will  fall  a  victim  of 
his  wickedness  or  pride. 

Morla. 

Address  of  Gen.  Morla  to  the  People 
of  Cadizy  15th  June,  1806. 

The  commotion,  more  or  less  vio¬ 
lent,  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Spain,  has  been 
of  eminent  service  to  rouse  us  from 
the  state  of  lethargy  in  which  we  in¬ 
dulged,  and  to  maJee  us  acquainted 
with  our  rights,  our  glory,  and  the 
inviolable  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
holy  religion  and  our  monarch.  We 
wanted  some  electric  stroke  to  rouse 
us  from  our  paralytic  state  of  in¬ 
activity  :  we  stood  in  need  of  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
the  insalubrious  vapours  with  which 
it  was  loaded.  Fortunately,  the  only 
antidote  which  could  save  us,  has 
proved  efficacious.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  know,  that  if  tlie  use 
of  heroic  remedies  be  continued, 
after  the  good  effect  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  them  has  been  obtained, 
they  destroy,  annihilate,  and  kill ; 
that  excessive  efforts  bring  on  indi¬ 
rect  debility,  which  is  worse  than  di¬ 
rect  weakness,  because  the  very 
principle  of  strength  is  emaciated. 
Hence  it  is,  that  although  the  popu¬ 
lar  ferment  which  has  pervaded  all 
the  provinces  has  been  of  consider¬ 
able  use,  yet,  if  not  checked,  it  will 
produce  a  state  of  putrefiiction,  or, 
in  ot^ier  words,  prove  extremely  de¬ 
structive.  It  is  necessary  to  return 
to  order,  and  to  have  confidence  in 
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the  ms^istrates,  who,  from  their 
knowledge,  studies,  and  experience, 
are  able  to  deliberate,  combine,  and 
determine,  as  circumstances  shall  di< 
rect.  Without  the  most  intimate 
knowledge,  the  wisest  are  liable  to 
err:  and  how  can  amob  possibly  steer 
clear  of  errors,  which  is  mostly  gui¬ 
ded  by  the  cries  of  women  and  ooys  f 
—But  not  restricting  myself  to  this 
city,  I  really  believe  that  all  these 
observations  are  perfectly  useless, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
are  more  enlightened  than  any  other, 
on  account  of  their  trade  and  inter¬ 
course  with  other  nations.  There 
are  but  few  idiots  in  this  city,  who 
are  merely  guided,  as  it  were,  by  in¬ 
stinct  ;  and  much  smaller  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who,  from  their  vicious 
habits,  can  only  exist  in  confusion 
and  disorder.  These  few  have  been 
joined  by  others  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  districts,  who  neither  e^i.'it  for 
the  honourable  and  glorious  service 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  nor  apply 
themselves  to  reap  ue  plentiful  crops 
with  Avhich  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  bless  us.  These  are  the 
men  who  liave  not  looked  for  any 
other  eniplo3rment  than  that  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
this  place,  and  of  preventing  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  nay,  the  magis¬ 
trates,  from  performing  their  duty. 
They  are  well  known.  Unless  they 
amend  their  conduct,  and  all  foreim- 
ers  withdraw  to  their  different  ha¬ 
bitations,  they  wfll  certainly  be  pu¬ 
nished.  Well-disposed  persons  will 
be  obliged  to  take  up  arms ;  they 
who  are  not  able  to  bear  arms  will 
be  employed  for  other  purposes ;  and 
boys  neglected  by  their  parents,  and 
women  who  raise  the  hue  and  cry, 
shall  be  punished.  The  troops,  the 
whole  town,  the  sword  of  justice, 
.ind,  above  all,  God  himself,  who  a¬ 


venges  the  wrongs  of  those  who  mis¬ 
use  his  mercies,  authorise  and  sup¬ 
port  me.  I  make  this  known,  that 
no'person  may  plead  ignorance.  How¬ 
ever  disposed,  I  shall  always  follow 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  mercy. 
It  will  never  be  my  wish  to  punish, 
but  I  shall  at  all  tunes  be  happy  to 
correct. 

No.  31.— .(4/istttCr  of  General  Morla 
to  a  Letter  tvhitM  General  Dupont 
sent from  Lebrija, 

Excellentissimo  Senor  General 
Dupont,  I  was  never  capable  of  bad 
faith  or  dissimulation,  and  hence  1 
wrote  to  you  on  the  8th  instant  with 
the  candour  which  is  peculiar  to  me ; 
and  J  feel  myself  obliged,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  yeste^y’s  reply,  to 
repeat,  in  substance,  what  I  had  then 
the  honour  to  say  to  your  excellency, 
as  that  which  must  certainly  be  ad¬ 
hered  to.  Neither  the  capitulation, 
nor  the  approbation  of  the  junta,  nor 
the  express  command  of  our  beloved 
king,  can  render  that  possible  which 
is  in  itself  impossible.  We  have  nei¬ 
ther  vessels  nor  the  means  to  pro¬ 
cure  them,  for  the  transportation  of 
your  army.  What  better  proof  is 
necessary,  than  that  we  retain  here 
the  prisoners  of  your  squadron,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  the  power  of  tran¬ 
sporting  them  beyond  the  continent? 
V^en  General  Castanos  promised  to 
obtain  passports  from  the  English 
for  the  passage  of  your  army,  he 
could  only  oblige  himself  earnestly 
to  request  it :  He  has  done  this.  But 
how  Could  your  excellency  believe 
that  the  British  nation  would  accede 
to  this,  certain  that  you  would  in¬ 
stantly  carry  on  the  war  on  some 
other  point,  or  perhaps  on  the  same? 
I  am  persuadea  that  neither  General 
Castanos  nor  your  excellency  ever 
thought  that  the  capitulation  wohM 
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be  executed.  The  object  of  the  first 
was,  to  relieve  himself  from  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  that  of  your  excellen¬ 
cy  to  obtain  conditions,  which,  though 
impossible,  would  do  honour  to  your 
surrender.  Each  has  obtained  what 
he  desired,  and  now  the  imperious 
law  of  necessity  must  be  obeyed. 
The  national  character  does  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  treat  the  French  otherwise 
than  this  law  prescribes.  We  cannot 
use  reprisals.  Your  excellency  obli- 
es  me  to  utter  truths  which  cannot 
ut  be  bitter.  What  right  has  an  ar¬ 
ray  to  demand  the  execution  of  im¬ 
possible  articles  of  capitulation,  which 
entered  Spain  professing  friendship 
and  alliance,  imprisoned  our  king 
and  tlie  royal  family,  plundered  his 
palaces,  assassinated  and  robbed  his 
subjects,  ravaged  his  towns,  and  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  crown?  If  your 
excellency  is  not  desirous  to  draw 
upon  you  more  and  more  the  just 
indignation  of  the  people,  which  I 
am  labouring  so  much  to  repress, 
cease  to  advance  such  inadmissible 
pretensions,  and  endeavour,  by  sub¬ 
mission,  and  a  suitable  behaviour,  to 
weaken  the  strong  sense  of  the  atro¬ 
cities  you  recently  committed  at 
Cordova.  Your  excellency  may  be 
assured  that  my  object  in  making 
this  intimation  to  you  is  no  other 
than  your  own  welfare.  The  unre¬ 
flecting  vulgar  only  wish  to  return 
evil  for  evil,  without  weighing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  cannot  omit  decla¬ 
ring  your  excellency  answerable  for 
the  fatal  results  which  may  proceed 
from  your  repugnance  to  that  which 
is  inevitable.  The  orders  given  by 
Don  Juan  Creagh,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  your  excellency,  are  those 
of  the  supreme  junta,  and  are  indis- 
pensiblc,  under  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances.  To  retard  their  execution 
would  alarm  die  people,  and  occa¬ 


sion  inconverriencies.  M.  Creagk 
has  already  informed  me  of  an  oc¬ 
currence  which  makes  me  exceed¬ 
ingly  upon  my  guard.  W'hat  an  ef¬ 
fect  must  it  have  upon  the  people  to 
know  that  a  single  soldier  .was  car¬ 
rying  away  2580  livres  Toumois! 
This  is  what  I  had  to  reply  to  your 
excellency’s  note,  and  I  hope  that 
this  will  be  my  last  answer  to  such 
points:  Remaining,  in  other  respects, 
desirous  to  serve  you,  being  your 
sincere  and  obedient  servant. 

Cadiz,  10/A  August,  1808. 

No.  32. — Answer  of  the  Captain  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Province  and  Governor 
of  Cadiz,  to  the  Letters  (f  General 
Dupont,  on  occasion  of  what  took 
place  on  the  1 3/A  inst.  at  the  Port 
of  Santa  Maria. 

Excellentissimo  Senor  General 
Dupont,  It  is  with  extreme  surprise 
that  I  received  your  excellency’s  let¬ 
ter  of  yesterday,  in  which  you  make 
a  demand  of  the  equipages,  money, 
horses,  and  various  commodities  be¬ 
longing  to  you  and  the  general  who 
accompanied  you,  which  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  Santa  Maria  plundered  and 
destroyed.  Invoking  the  principles 
of  honour  and  probity  for  the  restitu¬ 
tion  (f  youR  PROPERTY,  the  horri¬ 
ble  excesses  (your  excellency  con¬ 
tinues)  committed  by  this  peoj^  have 
made  me  sigh,  zealous  as  I  am  of  the 
glory  of  Spain  !  !  ! 

Certainly  I  have  been  hurt  at  their 
conduct ;  not  because  I  thought  the 
action  in  itself  bad,  but  because  it 
implied,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a 
distrust  of  their  government  and 
magistrates ;  because  they  took  the 
administration  of  justice  into  their 
own  hands ;  because  it  might  have 
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ling  themselres  with  the  blood  of 
the  disarined,  and  throwing  a  shade 
over  the  tdory  of  their  fellow-pa¬ 
triots,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  those 
they  had  pardoned  in  the  field  of 
Mars — These  are,  in  fact,  the  causes 
of  my  concern  and  displeasure.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  write  to  Col.  Don  Juan  Creagh, 
to  propose  for  the  safety  of  your  ex¬ 
cellency,  aad  the  others  who  ac¬ 
companied  you,  that  your  equipage 
should  be  examined,  and  deposited 
before  you  left  Lebrija;  that  your 
excellency  should  spend  the  night  at 
Xerez ;  and  that  a  regiment  should 
be  put  under  arms  at  Puerto,  to 
suppress  any  insurrection,  where, 
from  the  confidence  of  the  govern¬ 
or,  there  were  no  troops  armed.  I 
therefore  wrote  to  your  excellency, 
that  submission  and  a  prudent  de¬ 
meanour  could  alone  save  you  from 
the  rage  of  the  people.  But  it  never 
was  my  intention,  and  still  less  that 
of  the  supreme  junta,  that  your  ex¬ 
cellency  and  your  army  should  carry 
out  of  Spain  the  fruit  of  your  rapa¬ 
city,  cruelty,  and  impiety.  How 
could  your  excellency  conceive  this 
possible  i  How  could  you  imagine 
us  to  be  so  stupid  and  senseless? 
Can  a  capitulation  which  speaks 
only  of  your  equipage  give  you  a 
property  in  the  treasures  which  your 
array  has  accumulated  by  means  of 
assassinations,  cruelty*,  and  sacrilege 
of  the  most  horrid  kind,  at  Cordova 
and  other  cities  ?  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  or  right  which  requires  that  faith, 
or  even  humanity,  should  be  obser¬ 
ved  towards  an  army  which  entered 
the  kingdom  of  a  friend  and  ally  un¬ 
der  false  and  ridiculous  pretences, 
seizing  perfidiously  its  beloved  and 
innocent  king,  and  all  his  family, 
and  extorting  from  him  renuncia¬ 
tions,  which  can.  never  be  executed. 


in  favour  of  their  monarch ;  think¬ 
ing  these  renunciations  confer  a 
right  to  plunder  the  palaces  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  because 
the  nation  will  not  submit  to  this, 
proceed  to  profane  and  plunder  tlie 
temples  of  religion,  and  murder  the 
ministers  of  the  altar,  ravishing  vir¬ 
gins,  seizing  every  article  of  value 
they  can  transport,  and  destroying 
what  they  were  forced  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they,  when 
deprived  of  the  horrid  fruits  of  their 
iniquity,  should  have  the  impudence 
to  appeal  to  the  principles  of  honour 
and  probity  ?  My  natural  modera¬ 
tion  has  induced  me  to  write  to  your 
excellency  hitherto  with  a  certain 
respect;  but  in  opposition  to  such 
extraordinary  demands,  which  are 
equivalent  to  this :  “  Do  you  sack 
the  temples  and  inhabitants  of  Cadiz 
in  order  to  indemnify  me  for  the 
plunder  of  Cordova  and  other  cities 
which  the  populace  of  the  port  have 
taken  from  me  ?’*  I  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from. drawing  a  slight  sketch 
of  your  conduct.  Your  excellency 
will  lay  aside  such  false  expectations, 
and  congratulate  yourself  that  the 
Spanish  people,  as  1  have  already 
said,  have  s»  noble  a  character,  that 
they  will  abstain  from  exercising  the 
vile  office  of  executioners.  I  shall 
do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  secure 
your  personal  security,  and  furnish 
you  with  a  regular  subsistence,  and 
use  all  dispatch  to  cause  you  to  be 
transported  as  soon  as  possible  to 
France.  This  is  what  1  had  to  re¬ 
ply  to  your  excellency,  towards 
whom,  in  other  respects,  I  profess 
esteem,  beingyour  humble  servant.— 
I  kiss  your  hands. 

Cadiz,  August  14>,  1808. 

No.  33. — Justification  to  the  Spanish 

Nation  of  iht  conduct  qf  the  Cap- 
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tain-Geneml  of  Andalusia  towards 
Dupont  and  the  other  French  Ge¬ 
nerals. 

Having  repeatedly  received  ano- 
n^ou8  Tetters  from  various  cities 
of  Spain,  and  even  from  Madrid, 
insisting  that  my  honour  aqd  the  na¬ 
tional  justice  and  service  required 
the  extermination  of  Dupont  and 
the  other  French  generals ;  some 
adding  also,  that  this  bloody  sen¬ 
tence  should  have  been  executed 
upon  all  the  prisoners, — I  deem  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  avow  the 
reasons  which  led  me  not  to  accede 
to  such  cruel  desires,  and  to  oppose 
vigorously  their  being  carried  into 
execution.  I  confess  that  the  first 
of  these  anon3maous  letters,  by  their 
bad  writing  and  coarse  style,  appear¬ 
ed  to  roe  to  proceed  from  persons 
law,  ignorant,  and  habituated  to 
crimes,  who  delight  only  in  the  ef¬ 
fusion  of  human  blood ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  elegant  style  and  die 
consbtent  reasoning  employed  in  o- 
thers  of  those  letters  convinced  me 
that  those  opinions  were  adopted  by 
persons  not  without  information  and 
education ;  so  that  I  could  not  but 
doubt  the  justness  of  my  own  no¬ 
tions,  being  so  opposite  to  theirs. 
But  I  slidl  now  state  them  simply, 
that  they  may  be  duly  appreciate 
by  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
execute,  or  desire  to  execute,  the 
supreme  power  ;  and  it  was  the  jun¬ 
ta  of  Seville  which,  for  weighty  rea¬ 
sons,  not  fit  for  the  public,  suspend¬ 
ed  the  transportation  of  Dupont  and 
the  other  French  generals.  I  bad 
only  to  obey;  for  it  is  not  in  my 
chm^ter  or  manner  of  thinking  ever 
to  resist  a  constituted  authority, 
which  can  only  occasion  civil  dissen¬ 
sions-— the  greatest  evils  a  nation  can 
suffer,  and  which  I  shall  never  spore 
any  sacrifices  to  avoid.  But  inde¬ 


pendently  of  this  substantial  reason 
for  my  conduct,  how  could  1  ever 
adopt  so  atrocious  a  vengeance,  and 
which  must  draw  after  it  such  me¬ 
lancholy  and  horrible  consequences  i 
If  Murat,  Dupont,  Junot — if  the 
troops  they  command  have  com¬ 
mitted  rapes,  robberies,  and  mur¬ 
ders,  and  have  violated  the  temples, 
these  acts  have  been  committed  ei- 
thcr  with  or  without  the  orders  of 
their  sovereign.  In  the  first  case, 
he  will  punish  them ;  and  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  it  we  punish  them,  not  catch¬ 
ing  the  perpetrators  in  the  fact,  and 
punishing  violence  by  violence,  but 
after  they  have  surrendered  their 
arms,  on  the  faith  of  a  capitulation, 
granted  by  the  only  legitimate  au¬ 
thority,  in  this  case,  Napoleon  would 
not  fail  to  exercise  the  right  of  re¬ 
taliation;  and,  consequently, all  those 
would  be  tbe  victims  of  his  rage 
whom  his  base  policy  did  not  wish 
to  preserve.  The  sanguinary  exe¬ 
cutions  which  would  follow  would 
make  the  whole  nation  bitterly  la¬ 
ment,  those  included  who  had  even 
demanded  the  punishment  of  Du- 
nt.  Every  one  would  say  then, 
have  no  doubt,  **  You,  Morla, 
with  your  years,  study,  and  expe¬ 
rience,  ought  to  have  foreseen  the 
melancholy  result  of  our  wishes: 
How  could  you  accede  to  them  ?  Did 
you  not  perceive  that  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  disgusting  aspect  of 
French  atrocities,  and  the  continual 
declamations  of  an  unthinking  popu¬ 
lace,  who  are  unable  to  combine, 
who  see  not  the  tendencies  of  things, 
and  are  always  guided  by  first  im¬ 
pressions  I  If  you  foresaw  this,  you 
were  a  traitor;  if  not,  you  were  a 
fool.”  It  is  this  want  of  combining 
ideas,  this  habit  of  giving  way  to 
first  imjiressions,  which  occasion  the 
populace,  and,  most  of  all,  the  women, 
to  treat  the  prisoners  ill  in  all  wars ; 
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not  being  themselves  exposed  to  re¬ 
prisals,  they  do  not  see  what  the 
enemy  may  inflict  upon  the  brave 
and  honourable  soldier  who  defends 
them. — But  they  who  are  them¬ 
selves  exposed  to  sutFer  the  cruelty 
of  the  enemy,  are  themselves  gene¬ 
rous  and  humane.  Our  champions  of 
Baylen,  who  had  faced  the  most  vi¬ 
olent  attacks  of  the  enemy — who 
saw  their  companions  dead  before 
them,  or  uttering  their  last  groans — 
who  were  covered  with  their  own 
blood,  and  had  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  depravity  and  iniquity  of  the 
enemy,— no  sooner  had  Dupont  and 
his  army  thrown  down  their  arms, 
than  these  very  men  laid  aside  their 
anger,  furnished  them  with  wag¬ 
gons,  and  magnanimously  fed  them 
with  their  own  hands.  This  is  the 
effect  produced  by  the  idea  of  be¬ 
ing  exposed  to  a  similar  situation. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  people  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  seat  of  war — ^they  who 
are  exempt  from  military  duties,' 
and' who  avoid  them,  and  fly  from 
them  through  pusillanimity,  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  display  the  valour  which 
they  have  not,  by  bravadoes,  and 
by  canvassing  military  operations, 
giving  it  to  be  understood,  that  in 
them  are  to  be  found  more  skill  and 
valour.  These  are  they,  who,  feeling 
the  valour  of  a  hangman,  wish  to 
supply  his  place,  by  exterminating 
those  whom  their  generous  country¬ 
men  have  conquered ;  being  eager 
to  execute  those  whom  military  force 
has  vanquished.  These,  too,  are 
the  persons  who,  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  have  stripped  the  vanquish¬ 
ed  ;  not  in  the  noble  design  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  state  with  the  means  of 
continuing  tlie  war,  nor  with  the 
just  intention  of  returning  the  plun¬ 
der  to  the  lawful  owners ;  but  mere¬ 
ly  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
booty,  in  defiance  i)f  all  law  and 


probity.  Happily  it  is  only  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  populace,  who  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  depart  from  the  characteristic 
nobleness  and  generosity  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  people.  Not  to  insult  the  van¬ 
quished,  not  to  avenge  injuries  on 
the  fallen,  and  to  forgive  the  pros¬ 
trate,  are  virtues  indelible  on  the 
Spanish  heart.  It  is  only  rooted  vice, 
the  wretchedness  resulting  from  the 
worst  of  education  and  the  grossest 
stupidity,  which  are  able  to  efface 
them.  On  the  contrary,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religi¬ 
on,  and  the  civilization  spread  by 
that  luminous  torch  of  divinity  over 
the  select  of  mankind — after  having 
recognised  the  precept,  to  Ime  our 
enemies^  all  the  nations  which  have 
obeyed  it  have  laid  aside  the  cruel¬ 
ties  and  barbarities  practised  in  war 
before  that  time.  To  be  massacred, 
mutilated,  or  enslaved,  was  then  the 
common  fate  of  prisoners.  But  who 
would  presume  now,  in  defiance  of 
religion,  humanity,  and  civilization, 
to  re-establish  those  barbarous  prac¬ 
tices?  1  will  never  believe  this  of 
my  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hope  that  they  will  rectify  their  ideas, 
and  direct  tneir  energies  not  to  a 
low  revenge,  free  from  all  immediate 
danger,  but  to  augment,  by  a  devo¬ 
tion  of  themselves  and  their  property, 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
and  active  warfare  against  our  ene¬ 
mies,  not  merely  driving  them  from 
our  territory,  but  pursuing  them  in¬ 
to  their  own,  making  thCTi  experi¬ 
ence,  in  tlie  field  of  battle,  the  whole 
resentment  of  a  noble  nation,  per¬ 
fidiously  deceived,  and  grievously  of¬ 
fended.  Tomas  De  Morla. 

No.  34 — Procuamation. — Don 
.Joseph,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Spain, 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Gibraltar,  of  the 
Continent  of  America,  the  Islands, 
d’C.  d'C.  Ac.  King,  &c.  &c., 
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To  tlie  Vice-Roys,  Captain-Gene¬ 
ra),  Governors,  Corregidors,  and  to 
all  other  ofEcers,  civil  and  military, 
of.  whatever  denomination,  and  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  do¬ 
minions  in  the  West  and  East  In¬ 
dies,  maketh  known,  that. 

By  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  the 
Sth  and  10th  of  May  last,  by  which 
king  Charles  IV.,  and  the  princes  of 
his  house,  have  formally  relinquished 
all  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  all  the  dominions  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  in  favour  of  my  dear  and 
august  brother,  Napoleon  the  First, 
emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
tec.,  who  hath  been  graciously  plea¬ 
sed  to  confer  the  same  upon  me,  on 
the  4th  of  the  present  month,  my 
wishes  and  my  ambition  have  been 
to  come  to  Spain,  to  take  upon  me 
the  government  of  the  country — to 
devote  myself  to  the  happiness  and 
interest  of  the  people  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  has  committed  to  my  charge — 
and  to  carry  into  effect  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  shall  be  made  by  the 
junta  of  the  Representatives  and  No¬ 
tables  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  junta 
is  assembled  at  Bayonne,  and  will  be 
again  called  together  at  that  place  on 
the  15th  instant,  in  order  to  take 
into  consideration  the  means  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  just  and  permanent  go¬ 
vernment,  and  of  placing  Spain,  with 
all  her  exclusive  dominions,  on  a 
better  footing,  by  securing  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  raising  her  to  that 
rank  in  the  scale  of  natioris  which 
formerly  distinguished  her,and  which 
her  inhabitants  are  still  worthy  to 
ossess.  To  accomplisli  this  object, 
have  accepted  the  crown.  I  has¬ 
ten  to  make  this  declaration  of  my 
paternal  solicitude  for  your  happi¬ 
ness,  and  to  assure  you  t  hat  it  shall 
be  exerted  equally  ibr  the  good  of 
the  remotest  parts  of  my  dominions. 


Confiding  in  my  royal  word,  you 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  all  your' pri¬ 
vileges  as  good  subjects.  Prosecute 
your  ordinary  avocations  in  peace. 
Be  obedient  to  your  superiors,  and 
guard  against  the  machinations  of 
those  who  set  the  laws  at  defiance. 
Justice  must  be  administered  impar¬ 
tially  ;  and  I  strictl}'^  enjoin  all  judges 
and  magistrates  to  comply  with  my 
pleasure  in  this  subject.  Look  up 
to  me  as  your  protector :  i  sliall  ever 
have  your  interest  at  heart,  and  will 
double  my  endeavours  to  defend  you 
from  the  attack  which  the  implacable 
enemies  of  Spain  meditate  against 
you. 

1  enjoin  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  ministers  of  religion,  which  1 
pledge  myself  to  maintain  inviolate, 
to  use  their  influence  among  tlie  peo- 

[>cl  to  make  them  obedient  to  the 
avvs,  and  to  guard  them  against  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  sedition 
and  treason.  I  repeat  my  declara¬ 
tion,  that  my  government  shall  be 
founded  on  justice,  and  my  sole  ob¬ 
ject  be  the  accomplishment  of  your 
happiness.  All  governors,  ju^es, 
Ac.,  are  commanded  to  give  the  ut¬ 
most  publicity  to  this  proclamation. 

I,  THE  KINO. 

Given  at  Bayonne,  June  11,  1808. 

By  order  of  the  king,  our  most 
gracious  sovereign, 

M.  Jos.  D’Azanza. 

No.  35. — Manifesto',  or  Justificato¬ 
ry  Exposition  of  the  conduct  qf^ 
•  t)ie  Court  of  Portugal  tuith  resped 
to  France,  from  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution  to  the  time 
of  the  Invasion  of  Portugal,  and 
of  the  Motives  tvhich  compelled  it 
to  declare  War  against  {he  Empe¬ 
ror  of  the  French,  in  consequence 
of  that  Invasion,  and  the  subsequent 
Declaration  of  War,  made  after  the 
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lUmrt  o/"  tlie  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  court  of  Portugal,  after  ha¬ 
ving  kept  a  silence  suitable  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  in  which  it  was  . 
placed,  and  to  the  moment  when  the 
seat  c^f  government  was  established, 
conceives  that  it  owes  to  its  dignity 
and  rank  among  other  powers  a 
faithful  and  accurate  exposition  of  its 
conduct,  supported  by  incontestible 
facts,  in  order  that  its  subjects,  im¬ 
partial  Europe,  and  also  the  most 
distant  posterity,  may  judge  of  the 
purity  of  its  conduct,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  it  has  adopted,  as  well  to  avoid 
the  fruitless  eifusion  of  the  blood  of 
its  people,  as  because  it  could  not 
persuade  itself  that  solemn  treaties, 
of  which  it  had  fulblled  the  burden¬ 
some  conditions  in  favour  of  France, 
could  become  a  despic^le,  an  in¬ 
fant’s  toy,  in  the  eyes  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  whose  immoderate  and  incom¬ 
mensurable  ambition  has  no  limits, 
and  which  has  but  too  much  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  persons  most  preju¬ 
diced  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  in  in- 
vectiveSf  or  in  vain  and  useless  me¬ 
naces,  that  the  court  of  Portugal  will 
raise  its  voice  from  the  midst  of  the 
new  empire  which  it  is  about  to  cre¬ 
ate  : — it  is  by  true  andauthenticfacts, 
explained  with  the  greatest  simpli¬ 
city  and  moderation,  that  it  will  make 
known  to  Europe,  and  its  subjects, 
all  that  it  has  suilered ;  that  it  will 
excite  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  still  desire  not  to  be  the  victims 
of  so  unbounded  an  ambition,  and 
who  may  feel  how  much  the  future 
fate  of  Portugal,  and  the  restitution 
of  its  states,  invatled  without  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war,  and  in  the  midst  of 
profound  peace,  ougiit  to  be  of  con¬ 
sequence  to  Europe,  if  Europe  ever 
hopes  to  see  revived  tlie  security  and 


independence  of  the  powers  which 
formerly  composed  a  species  of  re¬ 
public  that  balanced  itself,  and  main¬ 
tained  an  equilibrium  in  all  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts. — An  appeal  to  Provi¬ 
dence  is  the  consequence  of  this  ex¬ 
position  ;  and  a  rehgious  prince  feels 
ail  the  importance  of  it,  since  guilt 
cannot  always  remain  unpunished, 
and  usurpation  and  violence  enfeeble 
and  consume  themselves  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  efforts  they  are  obliged  to  em- 

-'"Ae  court  of  Portugal,  though  it 
saw  with  regret  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  begin,  and  deplored  the  fate  of 
the  virtuous  king  with  whom  it  waa 
connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  blood, 
yet  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  war 
which  the  conduct  of  the  madmen 
who  then  reigned  (by  the  confes¬ 
sion  even  of  the  present  government) 
forced  all  governments  to  declare 
against  them :  Even  when  it  sent  suc¬ 
cours  to  Spain  for  the  defence  of  the 
Pyrenees,  it  always  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  most  perfect  neutrality. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  sent  an  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Portugal,  who  was  received  witli 
the  utmost  respect,  but  who  was  noT 
acknowledged ;  for  then  neither  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  nor 
of  public  law,  authorised  govern¬ 
ments  to  acknowledge  extraordinary 
changes,  unless  they  are  known  to 
be  legitimate ;  and  no  nation  is,  in 
that  respect,  to  judge  for  another, 
whilst  its  independence  exists.  The 
French  government,  without  any  de¬ 
claration  of  war,  or  any  formality, 
began  to  detain  the  Portuguese  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  and,  after  the  peace 
in  1801,  demanded  and  obtained' in¬ 
demnities  for  those  which  the  court 
of  Portugal  detained,  to  obtain  a  le¬ 
gitimate  compensation,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  reg".rd  to  the  claims  and  re- 
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monstrances  of  the  Portuguese  mer¬ 
chants.  The  coui’t  of  Spain,  which 
had  required  succours  from  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  which,  by  the  confession  of 
the  French  generals,  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  how  useful  and  neces¬ 
sary  they  had  been,  when  it  made 
peace  with  France,  not  only  forgot 
Its  ally,  which  it  ought  to  have  cau¬ 
sed  to  be  declared  in  a  state  of  peace 
with  France,  since  the  court  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  succouring  its  ally,  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  alli¬ 
ance  which  existed  between  the  two 
sovereigns,  had  no  intention  to  make 
war  against  France :  but  what  is  per¬ 
haps  unheard  of,  or  at  least  very  rare 
in  the  annals  of  history,  Spain  then 
made  a  common  cause  with  France, 
to  force  Portugal  to  receive  unjust 
and  humiliating  conditions  of  peace ; 
nor  did  Spain  cease  to  declare  itself 
the  enemy  of  its  ally,  till  the  moment 
when  the  treaties  of  Badajoz  and 
Madridn'ere  signed ;  employing  even 
tlie  forces  of  France  to  wrest  from 
Portugal  a  small  extent  of  territory 
of  the  province  of  Alentejo,  on  the 
side  of  Olivenza :  thhs  leaving  to 
posterity  an  eternal  monument  of  the 
wretched  recompence  she  bestowed 
on  an  ally,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
ancient  rivalry  of  the  two  nations, 
would  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  existed 
between  them. 

The  treaties  of  peace  of  Badajoz  and 
Madrid,  in  1801,  are  likewise  a  new 
proof  of  bud  faith  in  the  enemies  of 
the  court  of  Portugal ;  since  the  treaty 
of  Badajoz  having  been  signed  there 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte,  ^e  French 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Portuguese  Plenipotentiary  on  the 
other,  the  French  Government  refu¬ 
sed  to  ratify  it,  and  forced  Portugal 
to  sign  a  new  treaty  at  Madrid,  with 


much  harder  conditions,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  assign  any  other  motives 
than  its  caprice  and  ambition. '  This 
latter  treaty  was  signed  almost  at  the 
same  time  with  the  treaty  of  Lon¬ 
don,  between  England  and  France, 
which  moderated  some  conditions, 
tpo  oppressive  to  Portugal,  and  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  coast  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens :  and  this  considera¬ 
tion  of  England  for  its  ancient  ally 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  France,  a  new 
proof  of  the  servitude  and  bondage 
in  which  the  English  government 
held  that  of  Portugal. 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  1801 
concluded,  than  the  court  of  Portu¬ 
gal  hastened  to  fulfil  all  its  burden¬ 
some  conditions,  and  to  shew,  by 
the  religious  and  punctual  observa¬ 
tion  of  all  its  engagements,  how  much 
it  desired  to  confirm  the  good  un¬ 
derstanding  which  was  re-establish¬ 
ed  between  the  two  governments, 
and  which  ought  to  cause  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  all  the  injuries  it  had  suffered, 
and  which  certainly  had  never  been 
provoked  on  its  part.  The  conduct 
of  the  French  government  was  very 
different ;  as,  from  the  first  moment 
that  peace  was  re-established,  it  re¬ 
quire  all  kind  of  unjust  sacrifices, 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  go¬ 
vernment,  in  favour  of  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  and  unfounded  pretensions 
of  French  subjects.  Europe  ought 
then  to  have  foreseen  that  its  subju¬ 
gation,  from  Lisbon  to  Petersburgh, 
was  determined  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  lliuillerics,  and  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  combine  to  level  the  Co¬ 
lossus  with  the  ground,  or  submit  to 
be  his  victim. 

After  a  short  interval,  war  broke 
out  anew  between  England  and 
France;  and  the  court  of  Portugal 
having  made  the  greatest  sacrifices 
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to  avoid  war,  and  the  harsh  and  hu¬ 
miliating  propositions  of  the  French 
government,  thought  itself  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  conclude,  with  the 
greatest  sacrifices  of  money,  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  ISO^,  in  which  France  promi¬ 
sed,  in  the  sixth  article,  as  follows : — 

“  The  First  Consul  pf  the  French 
republic  consents  to  acknowledge 
the  neutrality  of  Portugal  during  the 
present  war,  and  not  to  oppose  any 
measures  that  may  be  taken  with 
respect  to  tlie  belligerent  nations, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  and  ge¬ 
neral  laws  of  neutrality.” 

The  French  government  from  that 
time  received  all  the  advantages  of 
such  a  treaty :  it  never  had  occasion 
tomaketbe  smallest  complaint  against 
tlie  Portuguese  government ;  yet  was 
it  during  the  same  war,  and  after 
such  a  stipulation,  that  it  required  of 
the  court  of  Portugal,  not  only  the 
infraction  of  the  neutrality,  but  the 
declaration  of  war,  in  violation  of  all 
the  treaties  that  had  existed  between 
the  two  countries,  and  in  which,  in 
the  case  of  war  acknowledged  pos¬ 
sible,  it  was  determined  how  the 
subjects  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  treated ;  and  all  this  without  Por¬ 
tugal  having  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  British  government,  which 
had  even  given  it  every  kind  of  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  when  the  commanders  of 
its  ships  of  war  had  failed  in  that  re¬ 
spect  which  was  due  to  a  neutral  Hag. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  in 
the  mean  time,  caused  one  of  his 
squadrons,  on  board  of  w’hich  was 
Ins  brother,  to  put  to  sea.  It  an¬ 
chored  in  the  bay  of  All-Saints, 
where  it  was  received  with  every 
kind  of  respect,  and  w'as  supplied 
with  all  sort  of  refreshment.  Yet 
what  is  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
at  the  very  time  the  French  govern- 
Tiient  received,  on  the  part  of  that  of 


Portugal,  so  many  marks  of  friend- ' 
ship  and  consideration,  the  squadron 
burned  some  Portuguese  vessels,  to 
conceal  its  route,  with  a  promise  of 
indemnity  to  the  proprietors ;  which 
promise  was  never  performed.  Eu¬ 
rope  may  hence  conclude  the  fate 
which  awaits  it,  should  the  French 
government  acquire  an  ascendency 
by  sea  equal  to  that  it  has  obtained 
by  land,  and  may  properly  estimate 
the  foundation  of  the  complaints  it 
so  loudly  utters  against  the  British 
government.  England  never  made 
any  remonstrances  against  the  suc¬ 
cours  granted  to  the  French  squa¬ 
dron,  for  they  were  within  the  a(> 
knowledged  limits  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions.  But  tlie  minister  of  foreign 
relations  of  France  has  dared  to  in¬ 
sert,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  Por- 
tugd  gave  assistance  to  the  English 
for  the  conquest  of  Monte  Video 
and  Buenos  Ayres;  while  it  is  a  tact, 
known  by  all  the  world,  that  that  expe- 
diition,  which  sailed  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  received  from  Portugal 
neither  vessels,  money,  nor  men; 
nor,  in  Hne,  any  merchandise  consi¬ 
dered  as  conti-aband  in  time  of  war; 
and  that  the  English  squadrons,  du¬ 
ring  this  war,  obtained  nothing  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  the  other  ports 
of  the  Brazils,  except  what  is  not  re¬ 
fused  to  any  nation,  and  which  had 
been  supplied  plentifully  to  thcFrcnch 
squadron.  The  court  of  Portugal  de¬ 
fies  the  court  of  France  to  produce 
any  fact  in  contradiction  to  this  as¬ 
sertion,  which  is  founded  in  the  most 
exact  and  impartial  truth. 

France  received  from  Portugal, 
from  180i  to  1807,  all  the  colonial 
commodities  and  raw  materials  for 
her  manufactures.  The  alliance  of 
England  and  Portugal  was  useful  to 
France;  and  in  the  depression  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  arts  and  industry,  in 
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consequence  of  a  perpetual  war  by 
land,  and  a  disastrous  war  by  sea, 
in  which  he  only  met  with  defeats, 
it  was  certain!}'  a  great  advantage  to 
France,  that  tlie  commerce  of  Por¬ 
tugal  should  sutfcr  no  interruption ; 
undoubtedly  it  was  equally  useful  to 
both  countries.  By  ravaging  Por¬ 
tugal,  by  subjecting  her  to  excessive 
contributions,  in  an  unheard-of  man¬ 
ner,  without  war,  or  any  resistance 
having  been  made  on  her  part, 
France  has  not  obtained  that  advan¬ 
tage  which  a  commerce  useful  to 
both  countries  would  have  procured 
to  her. 

1  he  court  of  Portugal  might  then 
justly,  and  with  every  kind  of  foun¬ 
dation,  flatter  itself  that  tliat  of  the 
Thuilleries  would-  respect  a  neutral¬ 
ity  which  it  had  acknowledged  by  a 
8<flemn  treaty,  and  from  which  it  de¬ 
rived  such  decided  advantages,  when 
it  was  awaked  from  its  security,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1806,  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  the  minister  of 
state  for  foreign  ■  relations,  M.  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  to  Loi^  Yarnmuth,  by  which 
the  former  notifled  to  the  latter,  that 
if  England  did  not  make  a  maritime 
peace,  the  French  goveniment  would 
declare  war  against  Portugal,  and  or¬ 
der  that  country  to  be  occupied  by 
30,000  men.  It  was  not  with  30,000 
men  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal 
could  be  effected ;  but  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  knew  the  secu¬ 
rity  in  which  Portugal  found  herself, 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  neu¬ 
trality,  thought  he  could  take  her 
by  surprise ;  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  justify  his  proceedings.  The  court 
of  England  was  alarmed  by  the  above 
declaration,  and  proposed  and  offer¬ 
ed  to  that  of  Portugal  all  kind  of 
succour ;  but  France,  which  at  that 
period  had  arranged  every  thing,  to 
crush  the  Prussian  court,  (which 


then  alone  bid  defiance  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  power  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  while,  a  twelvemonth  before, 
it  would  not  attack,  and,  perhaps, 
compel  him  to  receive  the  law,  and 
save  Europe,  jointly  with  Hussiaand 
Austria,}  found  means  to  pacify  the 
court  of  Portugal,  which  he  then 
chose  to  spare,  and  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  similar  perfidy  could  be 
the  attribute  of  a  power  whose  great¬ 
ness  should  keep  pace  with  that  in¬ 
tegrity  and  those  dignified  sentiments 
which  suit  so  well  an  exalted  rank. 

The  war  which  was  afterwards 
continued  with  Russia,  and  which 
might  yet  perhaps  have  saved  Eu¬ 
rope,  if  the  union  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  which  divide  it  had  been  as 
close  as  it  should  have  been,  still  re¬ 
tarded  the  execution  of  the  views  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  court  of  Portugal ;  and  it 
was  only  by  concluding  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  that  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries, 
in  a  dictatorial  tone,  such  as  might 
have  become  Charlemagne,  address¬ 
ing  the  princes  whose  sovereign  lord 
he  was,  caused  the  strange  demands 
to  be  made  to  the  court  of  Portugal, 
through  the  medium  of  the  French 
charge  d'affaires^  and  by  the  Spanish 
ambassadors — 1st,  To  shut  up  the 
ports  of  Portugal  against  En^and ; 
2d,  To  detain  all  Englishmen  who  re¬ 
resided  in  Portugal ;  and  Sd,  To  con¬ 
fiscate  all  English  property;  or,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  expose  itself  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
because  the  French  charge  cC affaires^ 
and  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  had 
orders  to  depart  on  the  Ist  Sept., 
about  three  weeks  after  the  said  pro¬ 
posal  was  made,  in  case  the  court  of 
Portugal  should  not  comply  with  all 
the  pretensions  of  the  two  courts. 
The  good  faith  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  is  no  less  remarkable  with 
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regard  to  the  wlerity  with  which, 
after  having  made  that  declaration, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  answer 
of  the  court  of  Portugal,  it  ordered 
all  Portuguese  merchant-ships  to  be 
detained,  which  were  in  the  ports  of 
France,  and  by  that  measure  actual¬ 
ly  began  hostilities,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  declaration  of  war,  and  thus 
carried  a  far  greater  length  all  the 
proceedings  which  formed  its  con¬ 
tinued  topic  of  reproach  against 
England ;  which,  after  such  a  con¬ 
duct,  will  be  justly  valued.  < 

The  court  of  Portugal  might  then 
well  have  adopted  the  known  maxim 
of  the  Romans,  and,  being  convinced 
that  disgraceful  conditions  frequent¬ 
ly  saved  those  who  refuse  them,  and 
brought  destruction  upon  those  by 
whom  they  were  proposed ;  but,  on 
the  one  side,  it  could  not  believe  that 
the  court  of  the  Thuilleries  made  in 
earnest  proposals  which  committed 
both  its  honours  and  its  dignity ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  hoped  to 
ward  off  the  storm,  desirous  of  spa¬ 
ring  the  blood  of  its  people;  and 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  the 
friendship  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
its  old  and  faithful  ally,  it  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  render  the  pretensions  of  the 
French  government  more  moderate, 
by  acce^ng  to  the  shutting  up  of 
the  ports,  and  refusing  the  two  other 
articles,  as  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  public  law,  and  to  the  trea- 
'ties  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations :  and  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  no 
hesitation  to  declare,  that  those  arti¬ 
cles  wounded  equally  his  religion 
and  the  principles  of  morality,  from 
which  he  never  deviates ;  and  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  true  cause  of  the 
unshaken  fidelity  which  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced  on  the  part  of  his  subjects. 

The  court  of  Portugal  then  began 


to  adopt  measures  for  securing  its 
retreat  to  that  part  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  which  is  not  exposed  to 
any  invasion,  the  con^quences  of 
which  might  create  alarm.  For  this 
purpose,  it  ordered  all  such  ships  of 
war  as  were  fit  to  keep  the  sea  to 
be  fitted  out,  and  also  directed  all 
the  English  to  leave  its  dominions, 
and  sell  their  property ;  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  shut  the  ports  against 
England,  in  order  thus  to  avoid  an 
effusion  of  the  blood  of  Its  subjects, 
which  would  probably  have  proved 
useless,  and  to  endeavour  to  comply 
with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  case  he  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  softened  down  by  that 
justice  with  which  the  court  of  Por¬ 
tugal  asserted  the  rights  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  along  with  those  w’hich 
resulted  from  the  treaty  of  neutral¬ 
ity  concluded  in  1804.  'I  he  court 
of  the  l'huilleries,.unwilling  to  agree 
to  any  conciliatory  measures,  and 
having  demanded  not  only  the  shut¬ 
ting  up  of  the  ports,  but  dso  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  ail  British  subjects, 
the  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  the  dereliction  of  the  project  to 
retreat  to  America,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
who  knew,  on  the  one  side,  that  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  his  true  and  old 
ally,  informed  of  all  the  transactions 
which  were  going  on,  would  consent 
to  the  shutting  up  of  the  ports,  in 
order  to  save  Portugal  from  tlie  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  French,  and  who  was 
convinced,  on  the  other  side,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  Englishman 
in  Portugal  who  was  not  naturalised 
in  that  country,  and  tliat  all  English 
property  had  been  sold,  and  even  its 
amount  exported,  adopted  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  shut  up  the  ports  against 
England,  and  even  to  comply  with 
the  rest  of  the  demands  iuid  preten- 
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•ions  of  France ;  declaring,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  should  the 
French  troops  enter  Portugal,  his 
royal  highness  was  firmly  resolved 
to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to 
Brazil,  which  formed  the  most  im> 
portant  and  best  defended  part  of  his 
dominions,  His  royal  highness  then 
ordered  the  whole  of  his  army  to 
move  to  the  coast  and  sea-  ports ;  sup¬ 
posing  that  as  France  had  essen¬ 
tially  obtained  all  she  demanded,  she 
had  nothing  more  to  ask ;  confiding 
in  that  good  faith  which  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  fundamental 
rinciple  in  every  government  which 
as  ceased  to  be  revolutionary  ;  and 
feeling  conscious  that  having  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  iiis  people,  and 
avoid  an  useless  effusion  of  blood,  he 
had  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  prince,  adored  by  his  subjects, 
and  who  to  the  Supreme  Being  alone 
has  to  account  for  his  actions. 

The  French  government  there  ob¬ 
served  a  line  of  conduct  towards  his 
royal  highness  and .  his  dominions 
which  would  be  unprecedented  in 
history,  were  not  the  invasion  of 
Swtzerland  by  France,  in  tlie  time 
of  the  Executive  Directory,  of  a  si¬ 
milar  description.  General  Junot, 
without  any  previous  declaration, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Prince  Re- 
ent  of  Portugal,  entered  the  king- 
om  with  the  vanguard  of  his  army, 
assuring  the  people  of  tlie  country 
through  which  he  marched  that  he 
was  going  to  succour  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  against  an  invasion  of  the  Eng- 
lisli,  and  that  he  entered  Portugal  as 
the  general  of  a  friendly  and  allied 
power.  He  received,  on  his  journey, 
convincing  proofs  of  the  good  faitli 
of  the  Portuguese  government ;  for 
he  witnessed  the  }>erfect  easiness 
which  prevailed  with  regard  to 


France,  and  that  all  tire  Portuguese 
troops  were  near  the  coast.  His 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Portu- 
gaJ,  surprised  in  such  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner,  might  have  rallied 
around  him  the  body  of  troops  which 
were  at  a  small  distance  from  him, 
caused  the  English  fleet  to  enter  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  and  thus  cut  to  pie¬ 
ces  the  small  and  miserable  corps  . 
with  which  General  Junot  was  ad¬ 
vancing,  with  a  degree  of  temerity 
which  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
had  not  General  Junot,  whose  con¬ 
duct  at  Venice  and  Lisbon  has  but 
made  him  too  well  known,  'reli¬ 
ed  on  the  feelings  of  a  virtuous 
prince,  who  would  never  expose  his 
people  to  the  most  dreadful  of  cala¬ 
mities  by  a  sure  first  success,  which 
only  could  have  served  to  chastise 
the  audacity  of  a  man,  who,  like 
many  others,  abused  the  power  witli 
which  he  was  entrusted,  or  who  acted 
in  pursuance  of  orders  which  cannot 
be  justified. 

His  royal  majesty  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  then  adopted  the  only  measure 
which  could  suit  his  situation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  which  he  had 
constantly  followed,  to  save  the 
blood  of  his  people,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  criminal  plan  of  the 
French  government  from  being  car¬ 
ried  intb  execution,  which  had  no¬ 
thing  less  in  view  than  to  secure  his 
royal  person  and  the  whole  royal 
family,  in  order  to  divide,  at  its  own 
will  and  pleasure,  the  spoils  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  dominions.  Providence  se¬ 
conded  the  efforts  of  a  just  prince  ; 
and  the  magnanimous  resolution 
which  his  royal  highness  adopted, 
to  rgtire,  with  his  august  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  to  Brazil,  disconcerted  at  once 
the  efforts  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  exposed,  in  the  clearest 
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light,  in  the  face  of  Euro{>e,  the 
criminal  and  treacherous  vievrs  of  a 
government  which  aims  at  the  uni¬ 
versal  domination  of  all  Europe,  and 
of  the  whole  world,  if  the  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers,  roused  from  the  le- 
thmgic  stupor  into  which  they  are 
sunk,  do  not  make  common  cause 
vigorously  to  oppose  an  ambition  so 
immoderate  and  excessive. 

Since  his  royal  highness’s  safe  w- 
rival  in  his  dominions  in  BraXil,  be 
has  learned,  with  horror,  not  only 
the  usurpation  of  Portugal,  and  the 
pillage  and  plunder  practised  in  that 
country,  but  also  the  shameful  pro- 
ccedingofthe  Emperorofthe  French, 
who,  as  the  true  dictator  of  Europe, 
dares  to  represent  it  as  a  crime  of 
his  royal  highness’s,  that  he  has  re¬ 
moved  his  seat  of  government  to 
•Brazil;  and  in  his  faithful  subjects 
who  followed  him,  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  a  prince  whom  all  his  peo¬ 
ple  revere,  still  more  on  account  of 
his  virtues  than  of  the  rights  of  his 
august  royal  family,  whi^  he  has 
inherited,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he 
reigns  over  them.  His  royal  high¬ 
ness  has  witnessed  with  horror  the 
hardihood  with  which  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  in  an  official  paper, 
to  proscribe  the  rights  of  his  august 
royal  family  to  the  crown  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  with  whi%  he  will  never  part; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  demand  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  firom  what 
code  of  the  law  of  nations  he  has 
drawn  similar  principles,  and  recei¬ 
ved  such  an  authority ;  claiming  to 
this  subject  the  most  serious  consi¬ 
deration  of  all  European  powers,  who 
cannot  see  with  indifference  what 
has  here  been  stated,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  government  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  without  his  consent,  as  well 
-as  the  raising  of  an  exorbitant  con¬ 
tribution,  demanded  from  a  country 
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which  opposed  no  kind  of  resistance 
to  the  entry  of  the  French  troops, 
and  which,  on  this  very  ground, 
could  not  consider  itself  as  being  at 
war  with  France. 

The  most  remote  posterity,  as 
well  as  impartial  Europe,  will  see, 
with  grief,  similar  transactions  the 
forerunners  of  ages  of  barbarism  aiul 
misery^  Such  as  those  which  follow¬ 
ed  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  and  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
unless  exertions  be  made  to  restore 
the  equipoise  of  Europe,  by  an  un¬ 
animous  effort,  and  with  a  total  obli¬ 
vion  of  all  ideas  of  rivalship,  wliich 
have  hitherto  been  the  true  causes 
of  the  elevation  of  that  monstrous 
power  which  threatens  to  swallow 
up  all. 

After  this  correct  and  true  state¬ 
ment,  mode  by  his  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portu^  to 
Europe  and  to  his  subjects,  of  every 
thing  which  has  taken  place  between 
the  Portuguese  and  French  govern¬ 
ment;  and,  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  not  only  invaded  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  laid  that  country  under  the 
most  dreadful  and  almost  incredible 
contributions,  under  the  cloak  of 
friendship,  but  has  also  long  ago 
withdrawn  his  embassy  from  his  roy¬ 
al  highness’s  court,  and  even  caused 
Portuguese  merchant  ships  to  be 
seized,  which  were  in  his  ports, 
without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  and  contrary  to  an  express  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  treaty  of  neutrahty,  from 
which  he  derived  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages  :  and,  lastly,  declared  war 
against  him,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  minister  for>mreign  affairs; 
his  royal  highness,  after  having  re¬ 
signed  his  cause  into  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  ho  has  every 
right  to  invoke  in  so  just  a  cause, 
thinks  it  duq  to.his  rank,  and  to  the 
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dimity  of  his  crown,  to  make  the 
fbuowiDg  declaration: — 

His  royal  highness  breaks  off  all 
communication  with  France,  recalls 
all  the  members  of  his  embassy,  if 
any  should  yet  remain,  and  author¬ 
ises  his  subjects  to  wage  war,  by  sea 
and  land,  against  die  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

His  royal  highness  declares  null 
and  void  all  the  treaties  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  compel¬ 
led  him  to  conclude,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  those  of  Badmoz  and  Maidrid,  in 
1801,  and  that  ot  neutrality  in  IHOi, 
because  he  has  violated,  and  never 
respected  them. 

His  royal  highness  shall  not  lay 
down  his  arms,  unless  in  concert 
with  his  Britannic  majesty,  his  old 
and  faithful  ally,  and  will  never  agree 
to  a  cession  of  Portugal,  which  forms 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance  and  of  the  rights  of  his  august 
roy^  family. 

When  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
shall  have  satisfied,  in  every  point, 
the  just  claim  of  his  rOTal  highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and 
shall  have  relinquished  the  dictato¬ 
rial  and  imperious  tone  in  which  he 
lords  it  over  oppressed  Europe ;  and 
when  he  shall  nave  restored  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  all  he  has  invaded 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  without 
the  least  provocation,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  will  avail  himself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  renew  the  connection 
which  has  always  subsisted  between 
.  the  two  countries,  and  which  ought  to 
exist  between  nations  which  will  ne- 
ner  be  divided  but  by  the  principles 
of  an  inordinate  ambition,  which, 
according  to  the  experience  of  ages 
have  also  proved  destructive  to  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  all  nations 
by  which  they  were  aaopted. 

Bh  JaneirOf  May  1,  1808. 


No.  36*— Reports  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aj^rs  rdative  to  Portts- 
golf  ptMi^d  in  the  Moniteur  of 
January  24,  1808. 

First  Reportt  Oct.  21,  1807.— 
**  There  is  no  sovereign  in  Europe 
who  does  not  acknowlrage  that  if  his 
territory,  his  jurisdiction  should  be 
violated,  to  the  detriment  ofyour  ma¬ 
jesty,  he  would  be  responsible  for  it. 
If  a  French  ship  were  seized  in  the 
port  of  Trieste  or  Lisbon,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Portugal  and  the  sove¬ 
reign  to  whom  Trieste  belongs  would 
have  to  consider  that  violence  and 
damage  done  to  your  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  as  a  personal  outrage  i  they 
could  not  hesitate  to  compel  Eng¬ 
land,  by  force,  to  respect  their  ter¬ 
ritory  and  their  ports :  if  they  adopt¬ 
ed  a  contrary  conduct,  if  they  be¬ 
came  accomplices  of  the  wrong  done 
by  England  to  your  subjects,  they 
would  place  themselves  in  a  state  of 
war  with  your  majesty.  When  the 
Portuguese  government  suffered  its 
ships  to  be  visited  by  English  ships, 
its  independence  was  as  much  vio¬ 
lated  by  its  oWn  consent,  by  the  out¬ 
rage  done  to  its  flag,  as  it  would 
have  been  had  England  violated  its 
territory  and  its  ports.  The  enemy 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  in- 
tei^ct,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  of 
which  he  pretends  to  reserve  to  him¬ 
self  the  empire.  In  this  position,  all 
the  powers  could,  and  ought  to  ex¬ 
pect  firom  each  other  a  mutual  sup¬ 
port.  And  at  what  moment  did  Por¬ 
tugal  betray  the  cause  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  i  Ought  England  to  expect  still 
to  have  an  ally,  vmen,  exercising  her 
violence  on  every  sea,  she  menaced 
the  new  world  as  well  as  the  old; 
attacked,  without  any  motive  for 
aggression,  the  flag  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  and  dyed  their  own  shores 
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wiA  their  blood ;  when,  scandalous* 
ly  famous  by  the  disasters  of  Co* 
penhai^n,  which  she  surprised  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  she  sought,  in 
the  pillage  of  her  arsenals,  for  a  few 
sad  and  bloody  spoils.  But  the  scan* 
dal  of  this  understanding  between 
the  Portuguese  government  and  Eng¬ 
land  be  traced  to  other  times. 
When  England  meditated,  in  1806, 
the  rekin&ng  in  Europe  that  war 
which  your  majesty  has  so  glorious¬ 
ly  terminated,  she  sent  a  fleet  to 
Lisbon.  The  ministers  had  confer¬ 
ences:  time  has  developed  the  ob* 
j(Kt  and  the  result.  Have  not  the 
English  squadrons,  sent  to  the  river 
Plata,  touched  at  Janeiro  1  Did  not 
the  troops  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Monte  Video  receive  provisions  from 
the  Brazils  ?  These  ^tant  succours 
may  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
Europe;  but  sne  saw. Portugal  re¬ 
ceive  and  victual  in  her  ports  the 
English  ships  destined  to  blockade 
Ca£z,  to  attack  Constantinople  and 
Egypt;  those  which  were  to  land 
troops  in  Naples,  to  stir  up  revolt ; 
those  which  were  to  introduce  Eng¬ 
lish  merchandise  upon  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  though  Por¬ 
tugal  knew  that  all  the  ports  in  the 
south  were  shut  against  them.  A 
French  consul,  whom  Portugal  bad 
acknowledged  and  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  in  the  port 
of  Faro,  has  been  taken  from  his 
house  by  the  intendant  of  the  cush 
toms,  sent  to  prison,  taken  out  only 
to  be  exiled;  and  the  Portuguese 
government  refused  for  three  months 
to  repair  that  outrage.  Protestations 
of  neutrality  ill  concealed  this  hos¬ 
tile  conduct.  The  court  of  Lisbon 
should  have  explained  itself  without 
shuffling.  Your  majesty  proposed 
to  it  to  accede  to  the  system  of  the 
Continent ;  and  had  it  done  so,  you 


would  have  forgotten  every  thing. 
Far  from  deferring  to  your  majesty’s 
proposals,  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  other  solicitude  than 
that  of  informing  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don,  of  tranquillising  England  rela¬ 
tive  to  her  interests,  of  giuuanteeing 
the  safety  of  the  Elnglish,  and  of 
their  property  in  Portug^.  It  had 
neither  protected  the  French  nor 
their  commerce:  the  persons  and 
trade  of  their  enenoies  have  conti¬ 
nued  free  and  favoured.  Portugal 
promised  to  join  the  cause  of  uie 
Continent,  even  to  declare  war 
against  England ;  but  she  wished  to 
n^e  it,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
in  concert  with  her,  to  furnish  her, 
under  the  appearance  of  hostility, 
with  the  means  of  continuing  her 
trade  with  Portugal,  and  through 
Portugal  with  the  rest  of  Europe;  a 
kind  of  war  equivalent  to  a  perfidi¬ 
ous  neutrality.  Succours  were  de¬ 
manded  of  England;  and,  to  gain 
time,  attempts  were  made  to  deceive 
your  majesty  by  vain  declarations : 
scruples  were  alleged  upon  some  of 
the  consequences  of  the  war,  when 
none  were  entertained  upon  war  it¬ 
self,  which  breaks  all  ties.  In  vain 
did  your  majesty,  deigning  to  con¬ 
descend  to  these  pretended  scruples, 
modify  your  first  aemands — the  same 
refusals  were  renewed — Portugal 
made  promises,  but  delayed  the  ex¬ 
ecution,  under  diflerent  pretexts.  At 
one  time,  it  was  the  prince  of  Beira, 
a  child  of  twelve  years,  who  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  Brazils,  to  defend 
that  colony — at  another  time,  it  was 
a  squadron  expected  from  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  which  it  was  wished  to 
have  in  safety  in  the  Tagus.  Thus 
Portugal,  embarrassed  by  her  own 
artifices,  making  with  the  court  of 
London  engagements,  real  and  use¬ 
ful  to  the  English — ^with  France, 
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vague  and  pretended  engagements- 
—waited  for  succours  and  advice 
from  England,  sought  to  delay  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet,  and,  humi¬ 
liating  herself  before  both,  blindly 
committed  to  the  chance  of  events 
the  interests,  perhaps  the  existence 
of  a  nation  which  unanimously  de¬ 
sired  her  not  to  give  them  up  to  a 
|)ower  so  fatal  to  all  its  allies.  The 
epoch  which  your  majesty  had  fix¬ 
ed  for  the  expected  determination, 
which  you  had  consented  to  prolong 
for  a  month,  arrived  :  Portugal  de¬ 
cided  her  own  fate;  she  broke  off 
her  last  connections  with  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  by  reducing  the  French  and 
Spanish  legations  to  tlie  necessity  of 
quitting  Lisbon.  Portugd  has  pla¬ 
ced  herself  in  a  state  of  war  with 
France,  notwithstanding  the  benevo¬ 
lent  disposition  of  your  majesty  to¬ 
wards  her.  War  with  Portugal  is 
a  painfuf  but  necessary  duty.  The 
interestoftheCoutinent,  from  whence 
the  English  ought  to  be  excluded, 
forces  your  majesty  to  declare  iL 
Longer  delay  would  only  place  Lis¬ 
bon  in  the  hands  of  the  English.” 

Second  Iteimrty  Jan.  2,  1808. — 

His  excellency  recalls  to  the  re¬ 
collection  of  his  majesty,  how  ne- 
cessar}'  were  the  active  and  vigilant 
measures  which  have  been  taken, 
and  sn  well  seconded,  by  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  the  march  of  tne  French 
troops.  Portugal  only  sequestered 
tlie  English  goods,  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  secure  from  that  measure, 
which  Portugal  did  not  even  affect 
to  execute.  She  concerted  her  eva¬ 
sion  with  the  English  ;  and,  a  little 
while  before  we  received  tlie  news 
of  it,  a  courier  had  carried  to  Italy, 
where  the  emperor  then  was,  new 
protestations  of  attachment  to  the 
common  cause- of  the  Continent.  He 
announced  the  return  of  M.  de  Le- 


ma,  who  had  quitted '  Lisbon,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassador-extra¬ 
ordinary,  M.  de  Marialva,  probably 
the  dupe,  as  was  the  courier,  of  the 
bad  faith  of  her  court.  Portugal  is 
at  length  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
England :  your  majesty  occupies  it 
with  your  troops :  it  had  been  left 
defenceless  on  the  sea  side,  and  a 
part  of  the  cannon  on  her  coasts  had 
been  spiked.  Thus  England  mena¬ 
ces  her  at  present,  blockades  her 
ports,and  would  lay  waste  her  shores. 
Spain  has  had  fears  for  Cadiz— she 
has  had  fears  for  Ceuta.  It  is  against 
that  part  of  the  world  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  appear  to  wish  to  direct  their 
secret  expeditions.  They  have  em¬ 
barked  trooifs  at  Gibraltar;  they 
have  recallea  from  that  quarter  those 
which  had  been  driven  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  a  part  of  those  which  the^ 
had  accumulated  in  Sicily.  Their 
cruizers  on  the  coast  of  Spain  be¬ 
come  more  vigilant,  snd  seem  to 
wish  to  revenge  upon  that  kingdom 
the  reverses  they  have  experienced 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  All  the 
jieninsula  deserves  to  fix  particularly 
the  attention  of  your  majesty.” 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  War^  on 
the  measures  taken  hy  France  on 
the  present  circumsianceStSth  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Your  majesty  ordered  me  to 
form  the  first  and  second  corps  of 
observation  of  the  Gironde.  The 
first  of  those  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Junot,  has  conquered  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  head  of  the  second  is 
ready  to  follow  the  first,  if  circum¬ 
stances  require  it.  Your  majesty, 
whose  vigilance  is  never  at  fault, 
wished  the  corps  of  observation 
of  the  ocean  confided  to  Marshall 
Moncey,  to  be  in  the  third  line. 
The  necessity  of  shutting  the  ports 
10 
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ef  the  Continent  against  our  irrecon- 
cileable  enemy,  and  of  having  upon 
every  point  of  attack  considerable 
means,  in  order  to  profit  by  any  of 
the  fortunate  circumstances  which 
may  present  themselves,  to  carry 
tlK  war  into  the  heart  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Indies,  may  render 
the  levy  of  the  conscription  of  1809 
necessary.  Tlie  party  which  rules 
St  London  has  proclaimed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  eternal  war ;  and  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Copenhagen  has  revealed 
its  criminal  intentions.  Though  the 
indignation  of  all  Europe  has  been 
excited  against  England — though  at 
no  period  has  France  had  such  nu¬ 
merous  armies — it  is  not  sufficient : 
it  is  necessary  that  English  influence 
should  be  attacked  every  where 
where  it  exists,  till  the  moment  in 
which  the  sight  of  so  many  dangers 
shall  induce  England  to  drive  from 
her  councils  the  uligarciis  who  di¬ 
rect  them,  and' to  confide  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  wise  men,  capable  of 
conciliating  the  love  and  interest  of 
their  country  with  the  love  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  human  race.  A  vulgar 
policy  would  have  made  your  ma¬ 
jesty  disarm,  but  such  a  policy  would 
be  a  scourge  to  France,  and  render 
imperfect  the  great  results  you  have 
jirepared.  Yes,  sire,  your  majesty, 
tar  from  diminishing  your  arms, 
ought  to  augment  them,  till  Eng¬ 
land  shall  have  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  ail  powers,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  the  seas  that  tranquillity 
which  your  majesty  has  ensured  to 
the  Continent.  Undoubtedly  your 
majesty  must  suffer  in  requiring  from 
^our  people  fresh  sacrifices,  and  in 
imposing  new  obligations  on  them  ; 
but  you  ought  also  to  yield  to  the  cry 
of  all  the  French  : — “  No  repose  till 
the  sea  be  free,  and  a  just  peace 
shall  have  re-established  France  in 


the  most  just,  the  most  useful,  and 
the  most  necessary  of  her  rights.** 

No.  37. — Just  Memorial  which  the 
Representatives  of  the  Royal  Home 
of  Spain,  Donna  Carlota  Juaquina 
de  lioiirbon.  Princess  of  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  and  Don  Pedro  Car- 
los  de  Bourbon  y  Braganzd,  In¬ 
fant  of  Spain,  address  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal,  that  he  may  deign  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  protect,  and  preserve  the 
sacred  rights  which  their  August 
House  has  to  the  Throne  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  ;  which  Throne  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  by  means 
of  an  abdication  or  renunciation, 
executed  under  the  most  atrockus 
and  detestable  violence,  has  recently 
tom  from  the  hands  of  the  King, 
Don  Carlos  IV.,  ami  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Astunas, 
and  the  Infants,  Don  Carlos  and 
Don  Antonio. 

**  The  melancholy  accounts  re¬ 
ceived  from  Spain,  respecting  the 
occupation  of  4he  capital  and  prin¬ 
cipal  posts  by  the  French,  the  de¬ 
clared  enemies *of  the  Crown  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  not  less  hostile  in  their 
conduct  to  that  of  Spain,  deeply 
afflict  us ;  inasmuch  as  we,  at  this 
moment,  foresee  the  slavery  of  the 
faithful  and  generous  Spanish  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
Throne  of  our  ancestors. 

“  The  irregular  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  un¬ 
just  proceedings  of  his  generals  and 
other  ministers,  long  since  afforded 
us  abundant  motives  to  manifest 
those  just  feelings  of  resentment, 
which,  at  the  time,  we  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  stifle  in  silence ;  considering 
that  the  aid  of  our  voice  was  not 
necessary  to  4|!H>lay  the  reason  and 
justice  of  our  cause,  outraged  by 
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the  despoUam  of  an  absolute  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  power ;  but  now  that  we  are 
apprised  of  the  perfidy  with  which, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  friendly  con¬ 
ference,  the  King,  the  head  of  our 
house,  and  the  branches  of  our  fa¬ 
mily  in  Spain,  were  persuaded  to 
trust  their  persons  in  the  hands  of 
him  who  menaced  their  rights,  ours, 
and  those  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain— «  perfidy  by  which 
they  were  forced  to  sign  formal  acts 
of  abdication  and  renunciation,  and 
individually  carried  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  be  confined  in  places  already 
stained  wkh  the  blood  of  other 
branches  of  our  Royal  Family— fill¬ 
ed  with  horror  at  such  proceedings, 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  ^our  Royal  Highness, 
as  our  immediate  natural  Guardian 
and  Protector;  intreating  your  as¬ 
sistance  against  the  propagation  of 
this  system  of  usurpation,  which 
swallows  up  all  the  States  of  Europe, 
one  after  another;  and  soliciting 
your  Royal  Highness’s  interposition 
in  fiivQur  of  our  House,  that  by  your 
,  power  and  influence  you  may  place 
us  in  a  condition  (as  the  nearest  re¬ 
latives  of  the  King  of  Spain)  to  be 
able  to  preserve  his  rights,  and  stout¬ 
ly  to  secure  our  own,  by  a  junction 
of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
English  forces,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French  from  effecting,  by  means 
of  their  armies,  the  same  acts  of 
violence  and  subversion  which  they 
have  committed  over  almost  tlie  whole 
extent  of  Europe. 

**  Your  Royd  Highness,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  state  and  condition 
in  which  our  august  Father  and  Un¬ 
cle,  with  the  rest  of  the  family  of 
our  august  House  of  Spain,  cannot 
but  approve  of  this  our  proceeding— 
a  proceeding  grounded  on  the  mn- 
damental  prmdples  and  laws  of  the 


Spanish  monarchy,  from  which  we 
will  never  detach  ourselves—  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  justified  by  the  incontrover¬ 
tible  principles  of  divine  and  natu¬ 
ral  justice ;  and  as  such  we  expect 
that  it  will  merit  the  approbation  of 
our  beloved  uncle,  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  that  of  his  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily,  and  that  ot  all  those  personages 
who  are  chiefly  interests  therein. 
This  proceeding  we  also  consider  as 
a  measure  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  unn^ipy  and  unfortunate 
family,  now  in  a  state  of  constraint 
and  oppression,  removed  from  their 
kingdom,  and,  what  is  assuredly  the 
most  painful,  torn  from  the  bosom  of 
their  tenderly  beloved  subjects,  the 
faithful,  constant,  and  generous  Spa¬ 
niards. 

“  Such  is  the  view  of  things  which 
our  dearly-beloved  cousins  and  un¬ 
cle,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  and  the 
Inftuits  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Anto¬ 
nio,  wished  to  convey  to  us,  when, 
after  describing  the  entrance  of  the 
French  troops,  and  their  superiority 
of  numbers,  they  thus  proceed 

*  In  this  state  of  things,  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  reflecting  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  stand,  and  also 
the  delicate  circumstances  wherein 
Spain  is  placed,  considering  that,  in 
a  crisis  of  such  difficulty,  any  attempt 
on  the  {Wt  of  the  Spanim  people 
to  retrieve  their  rights  would  be 
pregnant  rather  with  ruin  than  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  could  have  no  other  re¬ 
sult  than 'that  of  producing  torrents 
of  bloodshed,  and  occasioning  the 
certain  loss  of  at  least  a  great  part 
of  their  provinces,  and  the  whole  of 
their  transmarine  colonies.* 

“  This  style  of  expression  appears 
to  offer  evident  proofe,  first,  of  uie  vio¬ 
lence  exercisea  towards  the  Princes, 
to  make  them  write,  but  without  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  write  all  that  they 
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night  wish,  in  order  to  manifest  their 
re^  sentiments ;  secondly,  that,  per¬ 
haps,  if  ^pain  were  not  so  circum¬ 
stanced  and  occupied  by  a  hostile 
army,  they  themselves  would  not 
think  it  useless  in  the  inhabitants  to 
make  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
rights :  thirdly,  that  if  the  transma 
rine  colonies  were  reduced  to  a  si¬ 
milar  situation,  they  wouM  be  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  And  in  these  expres¬ 
sions  we  discover  a  tacit,  bui  very 
obvious  insinuation,  addressed  by 
them  to  us,  and  their  most  faithful 
countrymen  still  in  a  state  of  free¬ 
dom,  that  we  should  all  of  us,  with 
one  consent,  contribute  to  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  their  rights. 

We  are,  therefore,  6i^y  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  opinion  will  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  our  uncles 
in  Sicily,  and  also  that  of  all  the 
other  Members  of  our  Royal  Family, 
and  all  our  fellow-countrymen  who 
are  free,  and  at  a  distance  from  such 
insults  and  oppressions. 

**  Rome,  the  depositary  of  our  holy 
religion,  is  once  more  insulted,  and 
in  subjection  to  this  arbitrary  Power, 
the  conunon  disturber  of  Europe.  In 
vain  does  his  Holiness  protest  against 
the  exile  of  the  Most  Eminent  the 
Cardinals ;  in  vain  does  he  enjoin 
them  not  to  stir  until  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  violence.  He  has  no  re¬ 
course  but  to  complaints  and  lamen¬ 
tations,  as  we  perceive  trom  his  note, 
signed  by  the  most  eminent  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Doria,  which  says,  *  that  such 
proceedings  are  manifestly  directed 
to  the  subversion  and  destruction  of 
the  power  of  the  church.’ 

**  We  are  happy  in  being  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlimtic,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  neither  subjected,  nor  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  being  subjected;  if,  banish¬ 
ing  from  us  all  party-spirit,  we  cul¬ 
tivate  that  perfect  union  and  alliance 


which,  in  proportion  as  they  identify 
our  feelings,  will  also  consolidate  our 
resources,  which  are  sufficient  for  the 
formation  of  a  respectable  force,  ully 
adequate  of  itself  to  resist  and  re¬ 
pel  any  invasion,  and  to  secure  our 
interests,  our  liberty,  and  our  lives, 
against  the  ambition  of  France. 

<*  We  cannot  for  an  instant  enter¬ 
tain  a  doubt  of  the  loyalty  and  af¬ 
fection  which,  at  all  times,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Americas  have  ma¬ 
nifested  to wardsour  august  house,  and 
most  particularly  towards  our  dearly- 
beloved  father,  for  whom  they  have 
so  recently  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
properties,  and  given  the  highest 
proofs  of  their  loyalty. 

**  Under  this  impression,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  misfortunes  of  our 
family  will  afflict  their  hearts  with 
grief,  which  have  ever  taken  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  preservation  of  our 
rights,  we  trust,  that,  by  means  of  the 
influence  and  assistance  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  a  perfect  alliance 
may  be  effected  with  the  American 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
which  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  to 
secure  ourselves  from  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy ;  while,  by  a  measure  so 
just  and  ^utary,  we  shall  also  de¬ 
stroy  the  seeds  of  those  family  quar¬ 
rels  which  incessantly  arise  between 
the  subjects  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
which  mways  produce  consequences 
to  be  lamented. 

**  With  a  view  to  the  realization 
of  our  just  and  salutaiy  intentions, 
we  are  desirous  of  having  a  secure 
opportunity  to  communicate  them 
to  the  governors,  tribunals,  and  other 
personages,  being  the  lawful  deposi¬ 
taries  of  the  authority  of  our  King 
and  master,  which  we  in  no  respect 
wish  to  alter  or  abridge,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  anxious  to  preserve 
and  defeivl  it,  against  the  ^wer  of 
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the  Frenchl  For  this  purpose,  we 
tnist  that  your  Royid  Highness  will 
interest  j'oursClf  with  the  admiral  of 
our  great  and  powerful  Ally,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  may 
dispose  of  his  force  so,  that,  without 
impairing  the  defence  of  your  Royal 
Highness  on  the  coast  of  the  Bra¬ 
zils,  it  may  also  contribute  to  that 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Rirer  Plate,  and 
the  other  dominions  of  Spanish  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  that  it  may  in  no  respect 
he  prejudicial  to  the  navigation  and 
commerce  which  the  inh^itants  of 
those  dominions  carry  on  with  this 
and  the  other  ports  or  this  principa¬ 
lity.  This  protection,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  immediately  affsrded 
to  us  by  the  generosity  and  noble 
character  of  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  his  powerful  nation. 

**  Vfe  conclude  with  entreating 
that  your  Royal  Highness  may  be 
pleased  to  place  at  our  disposm  all 
the  necessary  means  for  communi¬ 
cating  our  intention  to  the  govern¬ 
ors,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties,  in  whom'  resides,  in  full  vigour 
and  force,  the  authority  of  our  august 
King  and  Master,  and  to  whose  loy¬ 
alty  are  consigned  the  rights  of  our 
royal  House ;  which  we  are  anxious 
to  preserve  inviolable,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  mi^ortunes  with 
which  French  ambition  has  oppressed 
our  Royal  Family  of  Spain. 

“  Palace  of  Rio  Janeiro^  Aug.  19, 

1808. 

(Simed) 

“  The  Princess  Donna  Garlota 
JuAQUINA  DE  BoURBON. 

“  ITie  Infant  Don  Pedro  Carlos 
DE  Bourbon  y  Braganza.*’ 

Repli/  <f  hii  Rot/al  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  ^  Portugal^  to  the 
above  Memorial. 

Your  Royal  Highnesses  do  me 


justice,  in  thinking  me  disposed  to 
sustam  your  rights,  and  those  of  such 
Spaniards  as  are  fiuthful  to  their 
crown  and  country.  In  the  mani¬ 
festo  which  I  published  on  my  arri¬ 
val  on  this  Continent,  in  which  I 
might  have  expressed  my  just  re¬ 
sentment  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  government,  in  allowing  a 
passive  to  the  French  troops,  and 
joining  with  them  in  the  invasion  of 
Portu^,  I  forebore  doing  so,  and 
was  rather  solicitous  to  do  justice  to 
those  sentiments  of  regret  which  all 
faithful  Spaniards  must  have  neces¬ 
sarily  felt,  on  seeing  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  execute  a  measure  so  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interests  of  their  Princes 
and  their  own  safeW. 

**  I  entertained  the  greater  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  time  would  arrive 
when  we  should  be  able  to  unite  as 
allies,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  de¬ 
fence  against  such  enormous  and 
multipli^  aggressions. 

“  I  concur  with  your  Royal  High¬ 
nesses,  tliat  the  time  has  now  arri¬ 
ved  for  entering  into  such -an  union,- 
in  order  to  act  against  the  common 
enemy ;  and  I  trust,  that,  in  concert 
with  my  allies,  among  whom  is  to  be 
reckoned  Sicily,  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  consider  itself  as  such,  we  shall 
be  able  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  conquests  which  France 
may  attempt  to  obtain  over  us.  At 
least,  I  will,  for  my  part,  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  effect  tliis  salu¬ 
tary  combination  and  alliance,  which 
your  Royal  Highnesses  have  just  pro¬ 
posed  to  me ;  and  I  am  anxious  that 
the  Americans,  satisfied  that  we  are. 
agreed  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
protecting  them,  should  unite  their 
means  with  our  forces,  in  order  to 
give  full  and  entire  •  effect  to  the 
wishes  by  which  I  am  actuated,  of 
securing  to  them  that  peace  and 
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proa|>eri^  of  which  the^  are  sus* 
ceptible  irom  their  local  situation. 

**  Given  at  our  Royal  Palace^  in 
the  River  Janeiro^  under  our  Royal 
Sealf  August  19, 1808. 

«  Prince.” 

No.  Suspension  d*Armes  arretee 

entre  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Arthur 
Wellesley,  Lieutenant-General,  et 
Chevalier  de  P  Ordredu  Bain,d'une 
part,  et  Monsieur  le  General  de  Di¬ 
vision  KeUerniann,  Grifnd  Officier 
de  la  Legion  cPHonneur,  Comman- 
deur  del'Ordre  de  la  Couronnede 
Per,  Grand  Croix  de  POrdre  du 
Lion  de  Baviire,  de  PatUre  part ; 

.  lous  deux  charges  de  pouvoirs  des 
Generaux  respcctifs  des  Armies 
Frayigaises  et  Anglaises. 

Au  Quarfier  General  dePArmee 
Anglaise,  le  2id  Aout,  1808. 
Alt.  1. 11  y  aura  h  date  dc  ce  jour 
une  suspension  d’armes  entre  les  ar- 
mees  desa  majesty  Britannique,  et  de 
sa  m»est^  impcriale  et  royale  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  i  I'effet  de  traiter  d’une  con¬ 
vention  pour  l*cvacuation  du  Portu¬ 
gal  par  Fannie  Fronvaise. 

Art.  II.  Les  generaux  en  chef  des 
deiix  d’annees,  et  monsieur  le  com¬ 
mandant  en  chef  de  la  flotte  Britan¬ 
nique,  k  I’entree  du  T  age,  prendront 
jour  pour  se  reunir  dans  tel  point  de 
la  cote  qu’ils  jugeront  convenable 
pour  traiter  et  conclure  la  dite  con¬ 
vention. 

Art.  III.  La  rivikre  de  Sizandre 
fnrmera  la  ligne  de  demarcation  cta- 
blie  entres  les  deux  armies  ;  Torres 
Vedras  ne  sera  oocupe  ni  par  Pune 
ni  par  Pautre. 

Art.  IV.  Monsieur  le  general  en 
chef  de  Parm6e  Anglaise  s’obligera 
a  comprendre  les  Portugais  armees 
dans  cette  suspension  d’armes,  et 


pour  eux  la  lime  de  demarcation  se* 
ra  etablie  de  Leira  k  Thomar. 

Art.  V.  II  est  convenu  provisiore- 
ment  que  Parmee  Fran9aise  ne  pour-  ‘ 
ra  dans  aucun  cas  etre  considere 
comme  prisonniers  de  guerre,  que 
tous  les  individus  qui  la  composent 
seront  transportes  en  France  avec 
armes  et  bagages,  leurs  proprietes 
particuliers  quelconques,  dont  il  ne 
pourra  leur  etre  rien  distrait. 

Art.  VI.  Tout  particulier,8oit  Por¬ 
tugais,  soit  d*une  nation  alliee  d  la 
France,  soit  Franfais,  ne  pourra  etre 
recherche  pur  saconduite politique; 
il  sera  protege,  ses  proprietes  respec- 
tees,  et  il  aura  la  liberte  de  se  reti- 
rcr  du  Portu^  dans  un  ternic  fixe 
avec  se  mi’il  lui  appartient. 

Art.  VII.  La  neutralitu  du  port 
de  Lisbonne  sera  reconnue  pour  la 
flotte  Kqsse,  e’est  a  dire,  que  lorsque 
Parmee  ou  la  flotte  Anglaise  seront 
en  possession  de  la  ville  et  du  port ; 
la  dite  flotte  Russe,  ne  pourra  etre 
ni  inquieti^  pendant  son  sejour,  ni 
arretee  qiiand  elle  voudra  sortir,  nt 
poursuivie  lorsqu’elle  sera  sortie, 
qu’apres  les  delais  fixes  par  les  lois 
maritimes. 

Art.  VIII.  Tout  Partillerie  du  ca¬ 
libre  Fraft9ais,  ainsi  que  lea  chevaux 
de  la  cavalerie,  seront  transporter 
en  France. 

Art.  IX.  Cette  suspension  d’armes 
ne  ponrra  etre  ronipue  qu’on  ne  se 
soit  prevenu  quarante  huit  heures 
d’avaned. 

Fait  et  arrete  les  generaux  de-  . 
signes  c’y  dessus,  au  jour  et  an  c  y 
dess  us. 

(Signee)  Arthur  Wellesley. 
Kellermann, 

Le  general  de  division. 

Article  additionel. — Les  garrisons 
des  places  occupecs  par  Parmee 
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Fran^aise  seront  comprises  dans  la 
presente  convention,  si  elle  n’ont 
point  capitule  avant  le  25  du  courant. 
(Sign6e)  Arthur  Wellesley. 
Ke^lermann, 

Le  general  de  division. 
(A  true  copy.)  A.  J.  Dalrymple, 
Capt.  Military  Sec. 

No.  S9. — D^nitive  Convention  for 
the  Evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  army. 

The  generals  commanding  in  chief 
the  British  and  French  armies  in 
Poitugai  having  determined  t;*  ne> 

SK;iate  and  conclude  a  treaty  for 
e  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  troops,  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  the  22d 
instant,  for  a  suspension  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  have  appointed  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  officers  to  negociate  the  same 
in  their  names,  viz. — on  the  part  of 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  British 
army,  Lieut.-colonel  Murray,  quar- 
ter-master-gcneral ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  general  in  chief  of  the 
French  army.  Monsieur  Keller- 
mann,  gener^  of  division,  to  whom 
they  have  given  authority  to  nego¬ 
ciate  and  conclude  a  convention  to 
that  effect,  subject  to  their  ratifica¬ 
tion  respectively,  and  to  that  of  the 
admiral  commanding  the  British  fleet 
at  the  entrance  of  me  Tagus. 

‘  These  two  officers,  after  exchan¬ 
ging  their  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  articles  which  follows : — 
Art.  I.  All  the  places  and  forts  in 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  occupied  by 
tha  French  troops,  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  British  army,  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  at  the  period  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  convention. 

Art.  II  'fhe  French  troops  shall 
evacuate  Portugal  with  their  arms 
and  baggage  ;  they  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and,  on 


their  arrival  in  France,  they  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  serve. 

Art.  III.  The  Engh^  government 
shall  furnish  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  the  French  army,  which  shall 'be 
disembarked  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
France  between  Rochefort  and  FOr- 
ient  inclusively. 

Art.  IV.  The  French  army  shall 
carry  with  it  all  its  artillery  of  French 
calibre,  with  the  horses  belonging 
to  it,  and  the  tumbrils,  supplied  with 
sixty  rounds  per  gun.  All  other  ar¬ 
tillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  as  al¬ 
so  the  military  and  naval  arsenals, 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  British  ar¬ 
my  and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ra¬ 
tification  of  the  convention. 

.  Art.  V.  The  French  army  shall 
carry  with  it  all  its  equipments,  and 
all  mat  is  comprehend^  under  the 
name  of  property  of  the  army ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  military  chest,  and 
carriages  attached  to  the  field  com¬ 
missariat  and  field  ho^itals,  or  shall 
be  allowed  to  dispose  of  such  part 
of  the  same,  on  its  account,  as  the 
commander  in  chief  may  judge  it 
unnecessary  to  embark.  In  like 
manner,  all  individuals  of  the  arm^ 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their 
private  property,  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  witli  ^  security  hereafter  for 
the  purchasers. 

Art.  VI.  The  cavalry  are  to  em¬ 
bark  their  horses,  as  also  the  gener¬ 
als  and  other  officers  of  all  ranu.  It 
is,  however,  fldly  understood  that 
the  means  of  conveyance  for  horses, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  com¬ 
manders,  are  very  limited :  some  ad¬ 
ditional  conveyance  may  be  procu¬ 
red  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  t  he  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  to  be  embarked  by  the 
troops  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred, 
and  the  number  embarked  by  the 
staff  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred. 
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At  all  erenti,  every  facility  will  be 
given  to  the  French  army  to  dispose 
of  the  horses  belonging  to  it  wnich 
cannot  be  embariced. 

Art  VII.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
embarkation,  it  shall  take  place  in 
three  divisions,  the  last  of  wmch  will 
be  principally  composed  of  the  gar> 
risons  of  the  places,  of  the  cavalry, 
the  artillery,  the  sick,  and  the  equip* 
ment  of  the  army.— The  first  divi* 
sion  shall  embark  within  seven  days 
of  the  date  of  the  ratification,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 

Art.  VIII.  The  garrison  of  Elvas, 
and  its  forts,  and  of  Peniche  and  Pal* 
mella,  wiU  be  embarked  at  Lisbon ; 
that  of  Almeida  at  Oporto,  or  the 
nearest  harbour.  They  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  on  their  march  by  Bri¬ 
tish  commissaries,  charged  with  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  subsistence  and  ac¬ 
commodation. 

Art.  IX.  All  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed  who  cannot  be  embarked  with 
the  troops  are  entrusted  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army.  They  are  to  be  taken 
care  of  whilst  they  remain  in  this 
country,  at  the  expence  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government^  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  same  being  reimbursed 
by  France  when  the  final  evacua¬ 
tion  is  effiscted.  The  English  go¬ 
vernment  will  provide  for  their  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  which  shall  take  place 
by  detachments  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  men 
at  a  time.  A  sufficient  number  of 
French  medical  oflBcers  shall  be  left 
behind  to  attend  them. 

Art.  X.  As  soon  as  the  vessels 
employed  to  carry  the  army  to 
France  shall  have  disembarked  it 
in  the  harbours  specified,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  ports  of  France  to  which 
stress  of  weather  may  force  them, 
every  facility  shall  be  given  them  to 
return  to  England  without  delay, 


and  security  against  capture  until 
their  arrival  in  a  friendly  port. 

Art.  XI.  The  French  army  shall 
be  concentrated  in  Lisbon,  and  with¬ 
in  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues 
from  it.  The  English  army  will  ap¬ 
proach  within  three  leagues  of  the 
capital,  and  will  be  so  placed,  as  to 
leave  about  one  league  between  the 
two  armies. 

Art.  XII.  The  forts  of  St  Julien, 
the  Bugio,  and  Cascais,  shall  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  British  troops  on  the 
ratification  of  the  convention.  Lis¬ 
bon  and  its  citadel,  together  with  its 
forts  and  batteries,  as  far  as  the  La¬ 
zaretto  or  Trifurio  on  one  side,  and 
Fort  St  Joseph  on  the  other,  inclu¬ 
sively,  shall  be  given  up  on  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  second  division,  as 
shall  also  the  harbour,  and  armed 
vessels  in  it,  of  eve^  description, 
with  their  riggii^,  sails,  stores,  and 
ammunition.  Tne  fortresses  of  El¬ 
vas,  Almeida,  Peniche,  and  Palmel- 
la,  shall  be  given  up  as  soon  as  the 
British  troops  can  arrive  to  occupy 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gener¬ 
al  in  chief  of  the  British  army  will 
give  notice  of  the  present  conven¬ 
tion  to  the  garrisons  of  tho.'e  places, 
as  also  to  the  troops  before  them,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further  hos¬ 
tilities.  • 

Art.  XIII.  Commissaries  shall  be 
named  on  both  sides,  to  regulate  and 
accelerate  the  execution  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  agreed  on. 

Art  XIV.  Should  there  arise 
doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle,  it  will  be  explained  favourably 
to  the  French  army. 

Art.  XV.  From  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  conven¬ 
tion,  all  arrears  of  contributions,  re- 

auisitions,  or  claims  whatever,  of 
le  French  government,  against  the 
subjects  of  Portugal,  or  any  other 
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individuals  residing  in  tliis  country, 
founded  on  the  occupation  of  Por¬ 
tugal  by  the  French  troops  in  the 
month  of  December,  1807,  which 
may  not  have  been  paid  up,  are  can¬ 
celled;  and  all  sequestrations  laid 
upon  their  property,  moveable  or 
immoveable,  are  removed,  and  the 
free  disposal  of  the  same  is  restored 
to  the  proper  owners. 

Art.  XVI,  All  subjects  of  France, 
or  of  powers  in  friendship  or  alli¬ 
ance  witli  France,  domiciliated  in 
Portugal,  or  accidentally  in  this 
country,  shall  be  protected ;  their 
prt^rty  of  every  kind,  moveable 
ana  immoveable,  shall  be  respected ; 
and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  either 
to  accompany  the  French  army,  or 
to  remain  in  Portugal.  In  either 
case,  their  property  is  to  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  them,  with  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
taining  or  disposing  of  it,  and  pas- 
tmg  the  produce  of  the  sale  thereof 
into  France,  or  any  other  country 
where  they  may  fix  their  residence, 
the  space  of  one  year  being  allowed 
them  for  that  purpose — It  is  fully 
understood  that  shipping  is  except¬ 
ed  from  this  arrangement,  only,  how¬ 
ever,  in  so  far  as  regards  leaving  tlie 
port,  and  that  none  of  the  stipula¬ 
tions  above-mentioned  ean  be  made 
the  pretcxt,of  any  eommercial  spe¬ 
culation. 

Art.  XVII.  No  native  of  Portu^ 
sludl  be  rendered  accountable  for 
his  political  conduct  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  occupation  of  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  French  army;  and  all 
those  who  have  continued  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  employments,  or  who 
have  accepted  situations  under  the 
French  government,  are  placed  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  British  com¬ 
manders  :  they  shall  sustain  no  injury 
in  their  persons  or  property,  it  not 
liaving  been  at  their  option  to  be  o¬ 


bedient,  or  npt,  to  the  French  go¬ 
vernment:  they  are  also  at  liberty 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  16th  article. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Spanish  troops 
detained  on  board  ship  in  the  port 
of  Lisbon  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
array,  who  engages  to  obtain  of  the 
Spaniards  to  restore  such  French 
subjects,  either  military  or  civil,  as 
may  have  been  detained  in  Spain, 
without  being  taken  in  battle,  or  in 
consequence  of  military  operations, 
but  on  occasion  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  29th  of  last  May,  and  the 
days  immediately  following. 

Art.  XIX.  There  shall  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  exchange  established  for 
all  ranks  of  prisoners  made  in  Por¬ 
tugal  since  the  conuncncement  of 
the  present  hostilities. 

Art.  XX.  Hostages,  of  tlie  rank  of 
field  officers,  shall  be  mutually  fur¬ 
nished  on  the  part  of  tlie  British  ar¬ 
my  and  navy,  and  on  that  of  the 
French  army,  for  the  reciprocal  gua¬ 
rantee  of  the  present  convention. 
The  officer  of  the  British  army  shall 
be  restored  on  tlie  completion  of' 
the  articles  which  concern  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  the  officer  of  tlie  navy  on 
the  disembarkation  of  the  French 
troops  in  tlieir  own  country.  The 
like  is  to  take  place  on  the  part  of 
the  French  army. 

Art.  XXI.  It  shall  be  allowed  to 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  French 
army  to  send  an  officer  to  France 
with  intelligence  of  the  present  con¬ 
vention.  A  vessel  will  be  furnished 
by  the  British  admiral  to  convey 
him  to  Bourdcaux  or  Bochefort. 

Art.  XXII.  The  British  admiral 
will  be  invited  to  accommodate  his 
excellency  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  uf 
the  French  army,  on  board  of  ships 
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of'  war. — Done  and  concluded  at 
Lisbon,  this  30th  day  of  August, 
1808. 

(Signed)  George  Murray, 

*  Quarter-master-general. 

Kellermann, 

Le  general  de  division. 

Additional  articles  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  the  30th  of  August^  1808. 

Art.  I.  The  inaividuals  in  the  civil 
employment  of  the  army,  made  pri¬ 
soners,  either  by  the  British  troops 
or  by  ^e  Portuguese,  in  any  part  of 
Portugal,  will  be  restored,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  without  exchange. — II.Tlie 
French  army  shall  be  subsisted  from 
its  own  magazines  up  to  the  day  of* 
embarkation;  the  garrisons  up  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses.  The 
remainder  of  the  magazines  shall  be 
delivered  over  in  the  usual  form  to 
the  British  government,  which  char¬ 
ges  Itself  with  tlie  subsistence  of  the 
men  and  horses  of  the  army  from 
the  above  mentioned  peric^  till 
their  arrival  in  France,  under  the 
condition  of  tbeir  being  reimbursed 
by  the  French  government,  for  the 
excess  of  the  expence  beyond  the 
estimation  to  be  made  by  both  par¬ 
ties  of  the  value  of  the  magazines 
delivered  up  to  the  British  army. 
The  provisions  on  board  the  ships  of 
wrar  in  possession  of  the  French  ar¬ 
my  will  be  taken  in  account  by  the 
British  government,  in  like  manner 
with  the  magazines  in  the  fortresses. 
—III.  The  general  commanding  the 
British  troops  will  take  the  necessa¬ 
ry  measures  for  re-establishii^  the 
free  circulation  of  the  means  of  sub-’ 
sistence  between  the  country  and 
the  capital. — Done  and  concluded 
at  Lisbon,  this  SOth  day  of  August, 
1808. 

(Signed)  George  Murray, 
Quarter-master-genend. 

Kbllbrmann, 

Le  general  de  division. 


Nous  Ducd’Abrantcs,  general  en 
chef  de  Tarm^e  Fran9aise,  avons  ra- 
tifi4  et  ratihons,  les  articles  addition- 
els  k  la  convention  eC  contre,  pour 
autre  executes  suivant  leur  forme  et 
teneur. 

Le  Due  D’Abrantes. 
(A  true  copy  ) 

A.  J.  Dalrymplb, 
Captain,  military  secretary. 

No.  40 — Articles  qf  a  Convention 
entered  into  between  Vice-Admiral 
^r  Charles  Cotton^for  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  Russian  Fleet. 

An.  I.  The  ships  of  war  of  the 
^piperor  of  Russia  now  in  the  Ta¬ 
gus  shall  be  delivered  up  to  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  immediately, 
with  all  their  stores,  as  they  now  are, 
to  be  sent  to  England,  and  there 
held  as  a  deposit  by  his  Britannic 
majesty,  to  be  restored  to  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  within  six  months  af¬ 
ter  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

Art.  II.  Vice-admiral  Siniavin, 
with  the  officers,  sailors,  and  ma¬ 
rines  under  his  command,  to  return 
to  Russia,  without  any  condition  or 
stipulation  respecting  their  future 
services  ;  to  be  conveyed  thither  in 
men  of  war,  or  proper  vessels,  at 
the  expence  of  his  Britannic  majes- 

^y- 

Done  and  concluded  on  board  the 
ship  Twetday,  in  the  Tagus,  and  on 
board  his  Britannic  majesty’s  ship  , 
Hibernia,  off  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
the  3d  day  of  September,  1808. 
(Signed)  De  Sikiavin. 

(Signed)  Charles  Cottox. 

(Counter-signed)  by  command  of 
the  admiral,  L.  Sass,  assesseur 
de  college. 

(Countersigned)  by  command  of 
the  admmd,  James  Kennedy, 
secretary. 
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LUt  of  the  thips  Vejhrred  to  in.  the 
foregoing  convention. 
Tvrerday,  Vice-admiral  Siniavin, 
Captaia  du  ier  rang  Malayoff,  of  74 

Suns,  and  7S6  men.  Skorw,  Captain 
u  ier  rang  Schelling,  of  60  guns, 
and  524  men.  St  Hdene,  CapUun 
du  2d  rang  Bitchenskoy,  of  74  giuis, 
and  598  men.  S.  Cofael,  Captain 
du  2d  rang  Roshnoff,  of  74  guns,  and 
610  men.  Ratvizan,  Ct^tain  du  2d 
rang  Rtishchoff,  of  66  guns,  and  549 
men  Silnoy,  Captain-lieutenant  Ma- 
lygruin,  of  74  guns,  and  604  men. 
Motchnoy,  Captain-lieutenant  Ros- 
Tosoif,  of  74  guns,  and  6^9  men. 
Rafael,  Captain-lieutenant  Bytchen- 
akoy,  of  80  guns,  and  646  men.  Fre- 

Sitte  Kilduyn,  Captain-lieutenant 
ournoff,  of  26  guns,  and  222  men. 
Yarroirslaval,  C{^>tain  du  2d  rang 
Milkoff,  of  74  guns,  and  567  men.— > 
Total  5685  men. 

(Signed)  Malivjeff, 

Ciqpitaine  de  pavilion. 

No.  41  .—OVERTURES  FROM  RUSSIA 
AND  FRANCE. 

No.  I. — Letter  from  Count  Nico¬ 
las  de  Romanz^ to  Mr  Secretary 
Cannings  datea^Efurth,  30th  Sep. 
{\2th  Oct.)  1808. 

Sir, — I  send  to  your  excellency 
a  letter,  which  the  emperors  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  France  write  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  England.  The  emper¬ 
or  of .  Russia  •  flatters  himself  that 
England  will  feel  the  grandeur  and  the 
sincerity  of  this  step.  She  will  there 
find  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
simple  answer  to  the  overture  which 
has  been  made  by  Admiral  Sauma- 
rez.  The  union  of  the  two  emper¬ 
ors  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  change, 
and  the  two  emperors  have  formed 
it  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

His  majesty  has  commanded  me 
to  make  known  to  your  excellency, 


that  he  has  nominated  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  who  will  repair  to  Paris,  where 
they  will  await  the  answer  which 
your  excellency  may  be  pleased  to 
make  to  me.  I  request  you  to  ad¬ 
dress  it  to  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Paris.  The  plenipotentiaries  na¬ 
med  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  will 
repair  to  that  aty  on  the  Continent 
to  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  and  his  allies  shall 
have  been  sent.  In  respect  to  the 
basis  of  the  negodation,  their  impe¬ 
rial  majesties  see  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  all  those  formerly  proposed 
by  England,  namely,  the  uti  possi- 
detisf  and  eveiy  other  basis  founded 
upon  the  reciprocity  and  equality 
wnich  ou^ht  to  prevail  between  all 
great  nations. — 1  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the  high¬ 
est  consideration,  &c. 

Count  N.  de  Romanzoff. 

No.  ll.— Letter  from  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  (f  all  the  Russias, 
and  Buonapartet  to  his  Majesty, 
Erfurth^  \^h  Oct.  1808. 

Sire,— The  present  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  Europe  have  brought  us  to¬ 
other  at  Erfurth.  Our  first  thought 
18  to  yield  to  the  wish  and  wants  of 
every  people,  and  to  seek,  in  a 
speedy  pacification  with  your  majes¬ 
ty,  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for 
the  miseries  which  oppress  all  nations. 
We  make  known  to  your  majesty 
our  sincere  desire  in  this  respect  by 
th^resent  letter. 

The  long  and  bloody  war  which 
has  tom  the  Continent  is  at  an  en<4 
without  the  possibility  of  bemg  re¬ 
newed.  Many  changes  have  taken 
lace  ip  Europe ;  many  states  have 
een  overthrown.  The  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  agitation  and 
misery  in  which  the  stagnation  of 
maritime  commerce  has  placed  the 
greatest  nations.  Still  greater  chan- 
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gcB  may  yet  take  place,  and  all  of 
them  contrary  to  tne  policy  of  the 
English  nation.  Peace,  then,  is  at 
once  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  Continent,  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain ! 

We  unite  in  entreating  your  ma¬ 
jesty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  hu¬ 
manity,  silencing  that  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  :*  to  seek,  with  the  intention  of 
arriving  at  that  object,  to  conciliate 
all  interests,  and  by  that  means  to 
preserve  all  the  powers  which  exist, 
and  to  insure  the  happiness  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  of  this  generation,  at  the 
head  of  which  Providence  has  placed 
us.  ALEXAItDER. — NaPOLEON. 

No.  Ml.— Letter from  M.  de  Cham- 

pa^ny  to  Mr  Secretary  Canning, 

Er/urthf  Oct,  12, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  your  excellency  a  letter  which 
the  emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
emperor  of  the  Kussias  write  to  his 
Britannic  majesty.  The  grandeur 
and  the  sincerity  of  this  step  will, 
without  doubt,  be  felt.  That  cannot 
be  attributed  to  weakness  which  is 
the  result  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  two  greatest  sovereigns 
of  the  Continent,  united  for  peace 
as  well  as  for  war. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  has  com¬ 
manded  me  to  make  known  to  your 
excellency,  that  he  has  nominated 
plenipotentiaries,  who  will  repair  to 
that  city  on  the  Continent  to  which 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Great  Bri« 
tain  and  his  allies  shall  send  their  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries.  With  respect  to  the 
basis  of  the  negociation,  their  majesi* 
ties  are  disposed  to  adopt  those  for¬ 
merly  proposed  by  England  herself ; 
namely,  the  uti  posntUtis,  and  any 
other  b^is  founded  upon  justice,.and 
the  reciprocity  and  equality  which 
ought  to  prevail  between  all  great 


nations.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  highest  consideration,  &c. 

CUAMP^ONT. 
No.  IV.— This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
(No.  II.)  from  Bonaparte  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  to  his  majesty,  which  was  tran^ 
mitted  by  the  Russian  minister. 

No.  Y,— Letter  from  Mr  Canning 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  atParis,. 
Foreign  Office^  Oct.  22. 

Sir,— At  the  desire  of -Count  Ni¬ 
colas  de  Romaneoif,  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  acknowledge  to  your  excel¬ 
lency  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which 
Count  Romanzoifhas  been  pleased 
to  write  to  me  from  Erfurth,  dated 
the  30th  of  September,  ( 12th  Octo¬ 
ber,  )  as  well  as  the  letter  annexed  to 
it,  addressed  to  the  king  m^  master. 
I  shall  lose  no  time  in  laying  these 
two  letters  before  his  majesty,  and 
in  transmitting  the  answers  to  your 
excellency  by  an  English  courier.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac. 

G.  Caniiing. 
No.  VI.— A  similar  letter  front 
Mr  Canning  to  M.  de  Champagny. 

No.  VII. — Letter from  Mr  Canning 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Pa~ 
ris.  Oct.  28,  1808. 

Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  king 
my  master  the  two  letters  which  his 
excellency  the  Count  Nicolas  de  Ro- 
manzolF  has  transmitted  to  me  from 
Erfurth,  I  have  received  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  commands  to  reply  to  that  which 
is  addressed  to  him,  by  the  official 
note  which  I  have  Uie  honour  to  in¬ 
close  to  your  excellency. — However 
desirous  his  majesty  might  be  to  re¬ 
ply  directly  to  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  you  cannot  but  feel, 
sir,  that  from  the  unusual  manner  in 
which  the  letters  signed  by  his  ioipe  • 
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rial  majesty,  were  drawn  up,  and 
which  has  entirely  deprived  them  of 
the  character  of  a  private  and  per¬ 
sonal  communication,  his  majesty 
has  found  it  impossible  to  adopt  that 
mark  of  respect  towards  the  emper-> 
or  Russia,  without  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  titles  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  never  has  acknowledged !  1  am 
commanded  to  add  to  the  contents 
of  the  official  note,  that  his  majesty 
will  ^hasten  to  communicate  to  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  to 
the  existing  government  of  Spain, 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made 
to  turn.  Your  excellency  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  his  majesty  sliould  receive  an 
immediate  assurance  that  France 
acknowledges  the '  government  of 
Spain  as  party  to  any  negociatiun. 
Tmt  such  is  the  intention  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  his  majesty  cannot 
Mubt.  His  majesty  recollects  with 
satisfaction  the  lively  interest  which 
his  imperial  majesty  has  always  ma¬ 
nifested  for  the  welfare  and  dignity 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  and  he 
wants  no  other  assurance  that  his 
imperial  majesty  cannot  have  been 
inauced  to  sanction,  by  his  concur¬ 
rence  or  by  his  approbation,  usur¬ 
pations,  the  principle  of  which  is  not 
less  unjust  than  their  example  is 
dangerous  to  all  legitimate  sove¬ 
reigns.'  As  soon  as  the  answers  on 
this  point  shall  liave  been  received, 
and  as  soon  as  his  majesty  shall  have 
learnt  the  sentiments  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  those  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  I  shall  not  fail  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  commands  of  his  majesty 
for  such  communications  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  upon  the  ulte¬ 
rior  of  the  lettef  of  Count  Roman'^ 
zoffi — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  ' 
George  Canning. 


No.  VlW^Letterfrom  Mr  Canning 

to  M.  de  Cliampagny.  Oct.  28. 

Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  lung 
my  master  the  two  letters  which 
your  excellency  transmitted  to  me 
from  Erfurtb,  one  o^  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  majesty,  1  have  recei¬ 
ved  his  majesty’s  conunand  to  re¬ 
turn  in  answer  to  that  letter  the  of¬ 
ficial  note  which  I  have  the  honour 
herewith  to  inclose. 

1  am  commanded  to  add,  that  his 
majesty  will  lose  no  time  in  commu¬ 
nicating  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
to  the  government  of  Spain,  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  have  been  made  to  his 
majesty. 

Your  excellency  will  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  assurance  being  imme¬ 
diately  afforded  to  his  majesty  that 
the  admission  of  the  government  of 
Spain  as  a  party  to  the  negociation 
is  understo^,  ^d  agreed  to  by 
France. 

After  the  answer  of  your  excel¬ 
lency  upon  tliis  point  shall  have 
been  received,  and  so  soon  as  liis 
majesty  shall  be  in  possession  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  of  the  government  of  Spain,  1 
shall  receive  his  majesty’s  commands 
to  communicate  with  your  excellen¬ 
cy  on  the  remaining  points ,  of  your 
letter.  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

George  Canning. 

No.  IX. — Official  Note. 

The  king  has  unifohnly  declared 
his  readiness  and  desire  to  enter  into 
negociations  for  a  general  peace,  mi 
terms  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
his  majesty’s  cratfn,  with  fidelity  to 
his  engagements,  and  with  the  per¬ 
manent  repose  and  security  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  majesty  repeats  that  de¬ 
termination. 
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If  tlie  condition  of  the  continent 
be  one  of  agitation  and  of  wretched¬ 
ness  ;  if  many  states  have  been  over¬ 
thrown,  and  more  still  menaced  with 
subversion,  it  is  a  consolation  to  the 
king  to  reflect,  that  no  part  of  the 
convulsions  which  have  already  been 
experienced,  or  of  those  which  are 
threatened  for  the  future,  can  be  in 
any  degree  imputable  to  his  majesty. 
The  king  is  most  willing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  all  such  dreadful  changes 
are  indeed  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain. 

If  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  is 
to  be  found  in  the  stagnation  of  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse — although  his 
majesty  cannot  be  expected  to  hear, 
with  un^ualifled  regret,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  devised  for  tlie  destruction  of 
the  commerce  of  his  subjects  has 
recoiled  upon  its  authors  or  its  in¬ 
struments — ^j’et  is  it  neither  in  the 
disposition  of  his  majesty,  nor  in  the 
character  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  reigns,  to  rejoice  in  the  privations 
and  unhappiness  even  of  the  nations 
which  arc  combined  against  him.  His 
majesty  an  xiously  desires  the  term  i na¬ 
tion  of  the  sufferings  of  the  continent. 

The  war  in  wdiich  his  majesty  is 
engaged  was  entered  into  by  his 
majesty  for  the  immediate  object  of 
national  safety !  It  has  been  prolong¬ 
ed  only  because  no  secure  and  ho¬ 
nourable  means  of  terminating  it  have 
hitherto  been  afl'orded  by  his.  ene-( 
mies. 

But  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
begun  for  self-defence,  new  obliga¬ 
tions  have  been  imposed  upon  his 
majesty,  in  behalf  of  powers  whom 
tlie  aggressions  of  a  common  enemy 
have  coini>eIled  to  make  common 
cause  with  his  majesty,  or  who  have 
solicited  his  majesty’s  assistance  and 
support  in  the  vindication  of  their 
national  independence. 
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The  interests  of  the  crown  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  of  his  Sicilian  majesty, 
are  conflded  to  his  majesty’s  friend¬ 
ship  and  protection. 

With  the  king  of  Sweden  his  ma¬ 
jesty  is  connected  by  ties  of  the  clo¬ 
sest  alliance,  and  by  stipulations 
which  unite  their  counsels  for  peace  ' 
as  well  as  for  war. 

To  Spain  his  majesty  is  not  yet 
bound  by  any  formal  instrument; 
but  his  majesty  has,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  contracted  with  that  na¬ 
tion  engagements  not  less  sacred, 
and  not  less  binding  upon  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  mind,  tiian  the  most  solemn  trea¬ 
ties. 

His  majesty,  therefore,  assumes 
that,  in  an  overture  maile  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  for  entering  into  negociations 
for  a  general  peace,  the  relations 
subsisting  between  his  majesty  and 
the  Spanish  monarchy  have  been 
distinctly  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  the  government  acting  in 
the  name  of  his  catholic  majesty, 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  is  understood 
to  be  a  party  to  any  negociation  in 
which  his  majesty  is  invited  to  en¬ 
gage.  George  Canning. 

No.  X. — Letter  from  Count  Nicolas  - 

de  Itomanzojf  to  Mr  Canningt 

Paris,  Slit  Oct.  1808. 

Sir, — The  immediate  departure 
of  the  English  courier  who  convey¬ 
ed  to  me  your  excellency’s  letter  of 
the  ‘28th  of  this  month  obliges  me 
to  confine  myself  for  the  present  to 
the  acknowledgment  ef  its  receipt.  I 
rejoice  that  my  arrival  at  Paris  has 
enabled  me  to  receive  that  letter 
myself,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Russian  ambassador;  and  M.  de 
Tolstoi,  who  held  that  post,  having 
been  recalled  by  the  emperor  my 
master,  in  order  to  his  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  prince  de  Kourakin, 
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I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  correspond  directly  with 
your  excellency.  — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  sentiments  of  high  con¬ 
sideration,  &c. 

Count  N.  de  Romanzoff. 

No.  XI. — Letter  from  M.  de  Cham- 
vasny  to  Mr  Canning.  Paris. 
■ffi.  31, 1808. 

Sir,— His  majesty  the  emperor, 
my  master,  having  left  Paris,  I  am 
not  willing  to  wait  his  orders  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
which  your  excellency  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  ‘*i8th 
of  this  month,  and  which  I  received 
this  morning,  as  also  of  the  officii 
note  which  was  annexed  to  it.  I 
shall  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  these 
papers  to  his  imperial  majesty ;  and, 
as  soon  as  his  intentions  shall  be 
made  known  to  me,  I  shall  hasten 
to  send  another  courier  to  your  ex¬ 
cellency. — I  am,  with  the  highest 
consideration,  &c.  Champagny. 

No.  XII. — Letter  from  Count  Nico¬ 
las  de  Romanzoff  to  Mr  Canning. 
Paris f  16/A  (8ifA)  Nov.  1808. 

•  Sir, — I  transmit  to  your  excellent 

cy  my  answer  to  the  note  of  the 
28th  October,  which  you  were  plea¬ 
sed  to  address  to  Count  de  Tolstoi ; 
and  I  hasten  to  seize  this  fresh  op¬ 
portunity  of  renewing  to  your  excel¬ 
lency  the  assurances  of  the  high  con¬ 
sideration  with  which  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be,  &c. 

Count  N.  de  Romanzoff. 

No.  XIII.— iVo/e. 

The  undersigned  minister  for  for¬ 
eign  affairs  of  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  reply  to  the  note  of  the  2.5th 
of  October,  signed  by  Mr  Canning, 
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secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  addressed  by  his  excel¬ 
lency  to  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Paris : — 

That  the  admission  of  the  sove¬ 
reigns  in  alliance  with  England  to  a 
congress  cannot  be  a  point  of  any 
difficulty,  and  that  Russia  and  France 
consent  to  it.  But  this  principle  by 
no  means  extends  to  the  necessity 
of  admitting  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Spanish  insurgents.  The  empe¬ 
ror  of  Ruosia  cannot  admit  them. 
His  emjiire,  in  similar  circumstances, 
—and  England  can  recollect  one  par¬ 
ticular  instance, — has  always  been 
true  to  the  same  principle.  More¬ 
over,  he  has  alre^y  acknowledged 
the  king  Joseph  Napoleon.  He  has 
announced  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
that  he  was  united  with  the  emperor 
of  the  French  for  peace  as  well  as  for 
war ;  and  his  imperial  majesty  here 
repeats  that  declaration.  He  has 
resolved  not  to  separate  his  interests 
from  those  of  that  monarch ;  but  they 
are  both  ready  to  conclude  a  peace, 
provided  it  be  just,  honourable,  and' 
equal  for  all  parties.. 

The  undersigned  sees  with  plea¬ 
sure,  that,  in  this  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  respecting  the  Spaniards,  no¬ 
thing  presents  itself  which  can  either 
prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of  a 
congress.  He  derives  his  persuasion 
in  this  respect  from  that  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  has  himself  confi¬ 
ded  to  the  two  emperors,  that  he  is 
bound  to  no  positive  engagement 
with  those  who  have  taken  up  arms 
in  Spain. 

After  fifteen  years  of  war,  Europe 
has  a  right  to  demand 'peace.  The 
interest  of  all  the  powers,  including 
that  of  England,  is  to  render  it  ge¬ 
neral:  humanity  commands  it;  and 
such  a  desire,  surely,  cannot  be  fo- 
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reign  to  the  feelings  of  his  Britannic 
majesty.  Hovr  can  it  be  that  he 
alone  can  withdraw  himself  from 
such  an  object,  and  refuse  to  termi* 
nate  the  miseries  of  suffering  huma¬ 
nity  ! 

The  undersigned  consequently 
renews,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
his  august  master,  the  proposal  al¬ 
ready  made,  to  send  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  to  any  city  on  the  continentwhich 
his  Britannic  majesty  may  please  to 
point  out ;  to  admit  to  the  congress 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  sove¬ 
reigns  in  mliance  with  Great  Britain; 
to  treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  uti  pos¬ 
sidetis,  and  upon  that  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  power  of  the  belligerent  parties ; 
in  fine,  to  accept  any  basis  which 
may  have  for  its  object  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  peace  in  which  the  parties 
shall  find  honour,  justice,  and  equa¬ 
lity. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  renew  to  his  excellency  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  the  assurances  of  his  high  con¬ 
sideration.  Count  de  Komanzoff. 

No.  XIV. — Letter  from  M.  de  Cham¬ 
pagne  to  Mr  Canning.  Paris, 

im  Nov.  1808. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  your  excellency  the  answer 
which  I  have  been  commanded  to 
make  to  the  note  which  accompa¬ 
nied  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  last.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  highest  consideration,  &c. 

Champagny. 

No.  XV.— AW.* 

The  undersigned  has  laid  before 
the  emperor,  his  master,  the  note  of 
his  excellency  Mr  Canning. — If  it 
were  true  that  the  evils  of  war  were 
felt  only  on  the  continent,  certainly 
there  would  be  little  hope  of  attain¬ 
ing  peace. 

Tne  two  emperors  had  flattered 


themselves  that  the  object  of  their 
measure  would  not  have  been  misin¬ 
terpreted  in  London.  Could  the 
English  ministry  have  ascribed  it  to 
weakness  or  to  necessity,  when  every 
impartial  statesman  must  recognize, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  m^era- 
tion  by  which  it  is  dictated,  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  power  and  true  great¬ 
ness  ?  France  and  Russia  can  carry 
on  the  war  so  long  as  the  court  of 
London  shall  not  recur  to  just  and 
equitable  dispositions ;  and  tliey  are 
resolved  to  do  so  1 

How  is  it  possible  for  the  French 
government  to  entertain  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made  to  it,  of  admit¬ 
ting  to  the  negociation  the  Spanish 
insurgents  ?  What  would  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  have  said,  had  it 
been  proposed  to  them  to  admit  the  ca¬ 
tholic  insurgents  of  Ireland  ?  France, 
withouthavingany  treaties  with  them, 
has  been  in  communication  with  them, 
has  made  them  promises,  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  sent  them  succours.  Could 
such  a  proposal  have  found  place  in 
a  note,  the  object  of  which  ought  to 
have  been,  not  to  irritate,  but  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  effect  a  mutual  concilia¬ 
tion  and  good  understanding ! 

England  will  find  herself  under  a 
strange  mistake,  if,  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  the  past,  she  still  en¬ 
tertains  the  idea  of  contending  suc¬ 
cessfully  upon  the  continent  against 
the  armies  of  France.  W'hat  hope 
can  she  now  have,  especially  as 
France  is  irrevocably  united  witli 
Russia  i 

The  undersigned  is  commanded 
to  repeat  the  proposal,  to  admit  to 
the  negociation  all  the  allies  of  the 
king  of  England ;  whether  it  be  the 
king  who  reigns  in  the  Brazils ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  the  king  who  reigns  in 
Sweden  ;  or  whether  it  be  the  king 
who  reigns  in  Sicily ;  and  to  take  fof 
the  basis  of  the  negociation  the  uti 
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possidetis.  He  is  commanded  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope,  tha^,  not  losing  sight 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  force 
of  states,  it  will  be  remembered,  that, 
between  great  powers,  there  is  no 
solid  peace  but  that  which  is  at  the 
same  time  equal  and  honourable  for 
all  parties.  The  undersigned  re¬ 
quests  his  excellency  Mr  Canning 
to  accept  the  assurances  of  his  high¬ 
est  consideration.  Ciiamtagny. 

No.  XVI. — Letter from  Mr  Canning 

to  Count  Nicolas  de  Romanz(^. 

Dec.  7,  1808. 

Sir, — I  shall  lose  no  time  in  trans¬ 
mitting  to  your  excellency,  by  an 
English  courier,  the  answer  which 
the  king  my  master  shall  command' 
me  to  return  to  the  official  note  annex¬ 
ed  to  the  letter  of  your  excellency, 
dated  the  16-2.)th  of  last  month,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt.  I  seize  with  avi¬ 
dity  this  opportunity  of  renewing  to 
your  excellency  the  assurances  of 
the  high  consideration  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

George  Canning. 

No.  XVII. — Official  Note,  Dec.  9. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  has  laid  before  the  king, 
his  master,  the  note  transmitted  to 
him  by  his  excellency  the  Count  Ni¬ 
colas  de  liomanzoff,  minister  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  of  his  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  all  the  Russias,  dated  on  the 
16-25th  of  November,  'fhe  king 
learns  with  astonishment  and  regret 
the  ex^iectation  which  appears  to 
have  been  entertained  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  should  consent  to  commence  a 
ncgociation  for  a  general  peace  by 
the  previous  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of 


the  legitimate  monarchy  of  Spain,  in 
deference  to  an  usurpation  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  His  majesty  had  hoped  that 
the  participation  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  in  the  overtures  made  to  his 
majesty  would  have  afforded  a  se¬ 
curity  to  his  majesty  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  condition  so  unjust  in  its 
effect,  and  so  fatal  in  its  example. 

Nor  can  his  majesty  conceive  by 
what  obligation  of  duty  or  of  inte¬ 
rest,  or  by  what  principle  of  Russian 
policy,  his  imperial  majesty  can  have 
found  himself  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  rights  assumed  by  France, 
to  depose  and  imprison  friendly  so¬ 
vereigns,  and  forcibly  to  transfer  to 
herself  the  allegiance  of  loyal  and  in¬ 
dependent  nations. 

If  these  be  indeed  the  principles 
to  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  has 
inviolably  attached  himself ;  to  which 
his  imperial  majesty  has  pledged  the 
character  and  resources  of  his  em¬ 
pire;  which  he  has  united  himself 
with  France  to  establish  by  war,  and 
to  maintain  in  peace,  deeply  does 
his  majesty  lament  a  determination 
by  which  the  sufferings  of  Europe 
must  be  aggravated  and  prolonged : 
but  not  to  his  majesty  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  the  continuance  of  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war,  by  the  disappointment  of 
all  hope  of  such  a  peace  as  would  be 
compatible  with  justice  and  with  ho¬ 
nour.  George  Canning. 

No.  XVIII. — Letter  from  Mr  Can- 

ning  to  M.  de  ChampagtiT/,  Dec.  7. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  ex¬ 
cellency’s  letter  of  the  28th  of  last 
month,  and  of  the  official  note  there¬ 
in  inclosed.  As  soon  as  I  shall  have 
received  the  king’s  commands  upon 
the  subject  of  that  note,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  transmit  to  your  excellency. 
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by  an  English  messenger,  the  answer 
which  his  majesty  may  command  me 
to  return  to  it. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
highest  consideration,  &c. 

George  Canning. 

No.  XIX. — Official  Note,  Dec.  9. 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  has  laid  before  the  king, 
his  master,  the  note  transmitted  to 
him  by  his  excellency  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny,  dated  the  2bth  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

He  is  especially  commanded  by 
his  majesty  to  abstain  from  noticing 
any  of  those  topics  and  expressions 
insulting  to  his  majesty,  to  his  allies, 
and  to  the  Spanish  nation,  with  which 
the  official  note  transmitted  by  M. 
de  Champagny  abounds. 

His  majesty  was  desirous  to  have 
treated  for  a  peace  which  might  have 
arranged  the  respective  interests  of 
all  the  powers  engaged  in  the  war 
on  principles  of  equal  justice  ;  and 
his  majesty  sincerely  regrets  that 
this  desire  of  his  majesty  is  disap¬ 
pointed. 

But  his  majesty  is  determined  not 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  of  the  legitimate  monar¬ 
chy  of  Spain ;  and  the  pretension  of 
France  to  exclude  from  the  negocia- 
tion  the  central  and  supreme  govern¬ 
ment,  acting  in  the  name  of  his  ca¬ 
tholic  majesty,  Ferdinand  VI  I.,  is  one 
which  his  majesty  could  not  admit, 
without  acquiescing  in  an  usurpation 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  George  Canning. 

No.  XX.— Le/fer  from  Count  Nico¬ 
las  de  Romanziffi to  Mr  Canning. 

Paris,  lif  (13m)  Dec. 

Sir,— The  messenger  which  I  had 


dispatched  to  your  excellency  is  re¬ 
turned  to  this  place,  and  has  brought 
me  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  7th  of 
December.  Some  hours  afterwards, 
the  messenger  whom  your  excellen¬ 
cy  has  sent  to  Paris  delivered  to  me, 
from  your  excellency,  a  letter  with¬ 
out  date,  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  note,  dated  the  9th  of  December. 
1  shall  transmit  the  whole  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  emperor  my  master. 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
renew  to  your  excellency  the  assu¬ 
rances  of'  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac. 

Count  N.  de  Romanzoff. 

No  XXL — Letter  from  M.de  Cham- 
pagny  to  Mr  Canning.  Paris,  Dc- 
cember  13. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  ex¬ 
cellency’s  letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
together  with  thepfficial  notethat  ac¬ 
companied  it.  I  shall  lose  no  time 
in  laying  this  note  before  tlic  em¬ 
peror  my  master.  1  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  your 
excellency  the  assurances  of  the  high 
consideration  with  which  1  have  the 
honour  to  be,  «S£C.  Champagny. 

No.  \2. — Rupture  of  the  Nrgociation 
between  England,  France,  and  Rus¬ 
sia. — Declaration. 

The  overtures  made  to  his  majes¬ 
ty  by  the  governments  of  Russia  and 
of  France  have  not  led  to  negocia- 
tion ;  and  the  intercourse  to  which 
those  overtures  gave  rise  being  ter¬ 
minated,  his  majesty  thinks  it  right 
thus  promptly  and  publicly  to  make 
known  its  termination.  The  conti¬ 
nued  appearance  of  a  negociation, 
when  peace  has  been  found  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  unattainable,  could  be  advan¬ 
tageous  only  to  the  enemy.  It  might 
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enable  France  to  sow  distrust  and 
jealousy  in  the  councils  of  those 
who  are  combined  to  resist  her  op¬ 
pression  :  and  if,  among  the  nations 
which  groan  under  the  tyranny  of 
French  alliance,  or  '  among  those 
which  maintain  against  France  a 
doubtful  and  precarious  independ¬ 
ence,  there  should  be  any  which  even 
are  balancing  between  the  certain 
ruin  of  a  prolonged  inactivity  and 
the  contingent  dangers  of  an  effort 
tosavethemselvesfrom  that  ruin,— to 
nations  so  situated,  the  delusive  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  peace  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France  could  not  fail  to  be 
peculiarly  injurious.  Their  prepa¬ 
rations  might  be  relaxed,  by  the  vain 
hope  of  returning  tranquillity,  or 
their  purpose  shaken,  by  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  being  left  to  contend 
alone.  That  such  was,  in  fact,  the 
main  object  of  France  in  the  propo¬ 
sals  transmitted  to  his  majesty  from 
Erfurth,  his  majesty  entertained  a 
strong  persuasion.  But  at  a  moment 
when  results  so  awful  from  their  im¬ 
portance,  and  so  tremendous  from 
their  uncertainty,  might  be  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  decision  of  peace  or 
war,  the  king  felt  it  due  to  himself 
to  ascertain,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  views  and  intentions  of 
his  enemies. 

It  was  difficult  for  his  mmesty  to 
believe  that  the  emperor  or  Russia 
had  devoted  himself  so  blindly  and 
fatally  to  the  violence  and  ambition 
of  the  power  with  which  his  imperial 
majesty  had  unfortunately  become 
allied,  as  to  be  prepared  openly  to 
abet  the  usurpation  of  the  "Spanish 
monarchy,  and  to  acknowledge  and 
maintain  the  right  assumed  by 
France  to  depose  and  imprison 
friendly  sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to 
transfer  to  herself  the  allegiance  of 
independent  nations. 


When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to 
his  majesty  to  enter  into  negociation 
for  a  general  peace,  in  concert  with 
his  majesty’s  allies,  and  to  treat  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  basis  of  the  uii  possidetis 
(heretofore  the  subject  of  so  much 
controversy)  or  on  any  other  basis 
consistent  with  justice,  honour,  and 
equality,  his  majesty  determined  to 
meet  tnis  seeming  fairness  and  mo¬ 
deration  with  fairness  and  modera¬ 
tion  on  his  majesty’s  part,  real  and 
sincere.  The  king  professed  his 
readiness  to  enter  into  such  negoci¬ 
ation  in  concurrence  with  his  allies, 
and  undertook  forthwith  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  them  the  proposals  which 
his  majesty  had  received.  But  as 
his  majesty  was  not  connected  with 
Spain  by  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance, 
his  majesty  thought  it  necessary  to 
declare  that  the  engagements  which 
he  had  contracted,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  with  that  nation,  were  consi¬ 
dered  by  his  majesty  as  no  less  sa¬ 
cred,  and  no  less  binding  upon  his 
majesty,  than  the  most  solemn  trea¬ 
ties:  and  to  express  his  majesty’s 
just  confidence  tnat  the  government 
of  Spain,  acting  in  the  name  of  his 
catholic  majesty,  Ferdinand  the  Se¬ 
venth,  was  understood  to  be  a  party 
to  the  negociation.  The  reply  re¬ 
turned  by  France  to  this  proposition 
of  his  majesty  casts  oif  at  once  the 
thin  disguise,  which  had  been  assu¬ 
med  for  a  momentary  purpose,  and 
displays,  with  less  than  ordinary  re¬ 
serve,  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of 
that  government.  The  universal 
Spanish  nation  is  described  by  the 
degrading  appellation  of  “  the  Spa¬ 
nish  insurgents;”  and  the  demand  for 
the  admission  of  the  government  of 
Spain  as  a  party  to  any  negociation 
is  rejected,  as  inadmissible  and  in¬ 
sulting.  With  astonishment,  as  well 
as  wi&  grief,  his  majesty  has  recei'' 
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yed  from  the  enmeror  of  Russia  a 
reply  siipilar  in  eiiect,  although  less 
indecorous  in  tone  and  manner.  The 
empefor  of  Russia  also  stigmatizes,  as 
“  insurrection”  the  glorious  efforts, 
of  the  Spanish  people  in  behalf  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  in  de* 
fence  of  the  independence  of  their 
country;  thus  giving  the  sanction  of 
liis  imperial  majesty’s  authority  to  an 
usuipation  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  king 
would  readily  have  embraced  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  negociation  which  might 
have  afforded  any  hopes  or  prospect 
of  a  peace  compatible  with  justice 


and  with  honour.  His  majesty  deep¬ 
ly  laments  an  issue  by  which  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Europe  are  aggravated  and 
prolonged.  But  neither  the  honour 
of  his  majesty,  nor  the  generosity  of 
the  British  nation,  would  admit  of 
his  majesty’s  consenting  to  com¬ 
mence  a  negociation  by  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people, 
who  are  contending  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  and 
whose  exertions,  in  a  cause  so  un¬ 
questionably  just,  his  majesty  has  so¬ 
lemnly  pledged  himself  to  sustain. 

Wtstminstgr^  Dec.  15,  1808. 
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